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PREFACE. 




HE choice of Wolverhampton for the second time as 
the place of meeting, broke through the traditional 
custom hitherto observed by the Permanent Com- 
mittee in making the annual appointment, and prepared the way 
for those new departures in the detailed arrangements which 
distinguished the present Congress from its predecessors, and 
earned for it the designation — ** A Congress of Novelties." 
The following were the principal changes made : — 
(i) The opening service was held on Monday afternoon 
instead of Tuesday morning, as in former years. Among other 
advantages it had this effect : nearly all the members of Congress 
came up in time for the first meeting, very few full tickets being 
sold after mid-day on the Tuesday. 

(2) There were no Sectional Meetings. 

(3) The Working Men's meetings differed altogether from 
those of former Congresses. A change in the character and 
conduct of these meetings was determined upon at the beginning of 
the work of preparation, and working men, representing all the town 
parishes, were placed upon the various committees. The meetings 
held in the Agricultural Hall on each evening in Congress week 
were practically sectional meetings for working men, conducted in 
precisely the same way as the ordinary Congress meetings, and 
under the same regulations of debate. The pages of this 
Report will show to what extent the working men availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to speak, which was offered to them at 
their own meetings. 

(4) Additional meetings were held for special classes of 
people. On Thursday morning a meeting for Women Members 
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of Congress, addressed by Women ; on Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoons meetings for Working Women ; and on Saturday 
afternoon a meeting for Working Girls. A little omission, 
perhaps the only one, on the part of the Executive was supplied 
on the Sunday after Congress by a few members of Congress, 
who arranged two meetings for Working Boys and Young Men, 
in the Agricultural Hall, gladly lent to them for that purpose 
by the Committee. 

(5) An unusually large number of new names appeared on 
the list of invited Readers and Speakers. 

These and other changes of less importance appeared to give 
very general satisfaction, and they received their justification 
in the success which, by common consent, attended the Congress 
of 1887. 

It will be observed that, for the most part, these new departures 
were designed to bring the Church Congress into closer touch 
with all classes of churchmen, and so to make its sessions more 
widely useful, and its work more effective for good. 

In connection with the Opening Service there was a very 
remarkable manifestation of kindly feeling towards the Congress, 
which deserves to be noted here. 

A brief account is given, at the beginning of this Report, of 
the Welcome offered to the Church Congress by the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor, the Civic Authorities, and the Representa- 
tives of the Nonconformist bodies; but there is no mention of the 
enthusiastic greeting accorded to the Primate and the President 
as they drove from the railway station to the Town Hall ; nor is 
there any reference to the respectful and even reverent behaviour 
of the thousands of townsfolk, chiefly of the artisan class, who 
thronged the streets to watch the procession as it passed from 
the Town Hall to the Collegiate Church for the opening service ; 
and many of whom united their voices with the choir and clergy 
in singing the Old Hundredth Psalm, The popular interest in the 
proceedings was maintained until after the conclusion of the 
long service, when the procession made its way back to the Town 
Hall, in the darkness, through dense crowds of people, but 
without any difficulty or confusion. It was a quiet demonstration 
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of good-will, and it expressed, in a forcible manner, the sympathy 
of the people with the Church Congress, and at the same time 
their keen interest in a great religious movement 

Through the kindness of the Incumbents of St John's, St 
James', St. Mark's, and Christ Church, and by the desire of the 
Bishop of Lichfield and the Committee, special services, in 
connection with the Congress, were held on the Monday evening 
in their respective churches, and sermons were preached at the 
several churches by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Bedford, the 
Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Ossory, and the Rev. Canon Hole. I am desired to express the 
acknowledgments of the Executive, both to the Incumbents and 
to the Preachers, for their kind help in this matter. 

A short account of the Special Service held mid-way in 
Congress week, at the Cathedral Church, Lichfield, and a full 
report of the sermon by the Lord Bishop of Carlisle on that 
occasion will be found in this volume. It is only referred to here 
in order to say that tliis was another of the many innovations at 
Wolverhampton. The idea of a great act of worship in the 
Mother Church of the diocese was a happy thought, and one 
much appreciated by the Congress. One thousand members 
attended the service. I am desired to express the gratitude of 
the Committee for the privileges afforded by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Lichfield and the Cathedral body. 

One of the most inlportant, and often troublesome, details of 
Congress preparation work, is the provision of hospitality for 
members of Congress who live a long way from the place of 
meeting. It is always a difficult and sometimes an impossible task. 
Wolverhampton however, made ample provision, and the 
Reception Committee were able to meet every demand made 
upon them by visitors. The Committee desire me to acknowledge 
most gratefully, their obligation to residents of Wolverhampton 
and the surrounding districts, for the readiness with which offers 
of bed and board were made to visitors, and for the hospitality 
so generously dispensed during Congress week. 

I desire to express my own acknowledgments to Readers and 
Speakers for the prompt way in which they have revised the 
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proofs of their papers or speeches. Mr. C. Basil Cooke has 
again, as Official Reporter, been associated with me in the labour 
of preparing this volume ; and Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, of 
London and Derby, are, for the sixth year in succession, the 
publishers. To these gentlemen is due the chief credit of the 
early issue of the Official Report, the production of which, within 
.'ibout six weeks of the holding of the Congress, is no light 
task. 

I commend to the blessing of Almighty God the work of the 
Church Congress of this year, and this account of its proceedings. 

C DUNKLEY. 

St. Marys Vicarage^ 

Wolverhampton^ 
November y 1887. 
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2 OWN HALL, 

Monday Afternoon, October 3rd, 1887. 



Welcoming of the Congress by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Wolverhampton. 

A large number of members of the Church Congress and others, including the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, the President, and His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assembled in the Town Hall, at half-past three. 

Mr. Alderman T. Vincent Jackson, F.R.C.S., the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor of Wolverhampton. 

My Lord Archbishop, my Lord Prbsidknt, my Lords, and Gentlemen— As 
Mayor of this Borough, and in the name of the Council, I desire to accord to everyone 
the heartiest possible greeting, and to assure your Grace, your Lordships, and gentle- 
men, how cordially we welcome this assembly of representatives of the Church on 
the occasion of your meeting in this town for the purpose of holding your annual 
Congress. My Lord President, I desire most sincerely to congratulate your lordship 
upon the fact that this year, the year during which we have celebrated and commemo- 
rated the Jubilee of the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, the 
Church Congress holds its twenty-seventh annual meeting in your diocese. I can 
assure your lordship that there is a general feeling of pleasure, happiness, and pride 
amongst the members of the Congress that you are Lord President, for we feel that 
your great eminence as a Prelate, and your well-known administrative ability will add 
to the usefulness, value, and lustre of the present Congress, and assure for it a repu- 
tation and a permanent place in the recollection of all of us. This, I think, is a 
remarkable and an unique circumstance, that the Congress meets this year in Wolver- 
hampton for the second time. On the first occasion, now twenty years since, a 
distinction was earned for that meeting by the introduction into the programme of 
some novelties, especially may I refer to the holding of working-men's meetings, a 
new starting-point, which subsequent Congresses followed. On this, the second visit, 
other new departures from the routine of previous meetings will be inaugurated, which 
will, I feel sure, leave their mark not only as being desirable and appropriate, but as 
being necessary ; and I trust they will be productive of good, not only for this town 
and neighbourhood, but to the nation generally. As a hereditary member of the 
National Church, I cannot refrain from referring to the pr(^ressive work of the 
Church during the last fifty years, especially to an increase in the number of its 
bishops, and in the widening and breadth of religious thought and action, whereby 
an increased feeling of respect and concord has been engendered between the members 
I 
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of our own and other Christian Churches. The glorious sun of our National 
Church cannot, I am quite sure, be about to set. On the contrary, we may con- 
template a glorious future of illumination, warmth, and brightness, as being in store 
for her, and we ought, therefore, with hope, confidence, and comfort, to regard the 
time to come, and fervently and constantly pray that He may present it to Himself a 
glorious Church without spot or wrinkle. My Lord Archbishop, I thank your Grace 
for the great effort you have made on this occasion to visit Wolverhampton. Your 
presence will, no doubt, add largely to the success of the meeting — ^a meeting which 
will, without doubt, remain memorable, as being attended by the Primate. 

The Right Rev. the President. 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen — In the name of the Church Congress, and of all 
my brethren of the clergy and laity who will take part in it, I offer to the Mayor our 
very cordial thanks for the hearty welcome accorded to us. But I have a great deal 
more for which to thank him than kindly words. I believe it is no secret that the 
proposal that the Church Congress should be held at Wolverhampton really emanated 
from the Mayor himself. He was anxious that his mayoralty should be marked by 
an event so much in consonance with his own warmest feelings and pious 
desires. I cannot say that I felt altogether kindly disposed towards the Mayor 
when I first heard of his proposal. My life is a tolerably busy one, as it is, from 
day to day ; and when I thought of the necessary additional labour which would 
be entailed by the Congress (for I could not bear to have anything to do with 
it without throwing my whole heart into it), I must say I somewhat dreaded the 
prospect of the long twelve months of preparation. I confess that I to-day feel 
the deepest thankfulness that the twelve months have come to a conclusion. On the 
general questions to which the Mayor has referred, I shall have occasion to speak to- 
morrow, and with that prospect I will as far as possible limit what I have to 
say to-day. The Mayor has referred to the honour done to Wolverhampton and to 
the diocese of Lichfield by the second visit of the Congress to the town ; but the 
diocese has received a still higher honour in this being no less than the fourth 
visit paid to it by the Congress. Perhaps, however, I may be allowed to 
express the hope that the Church Congress will, for some years to come, carry its 
blessings into other parts of the country ; and that the fruit which it leaves 
behind will be so palpable and enduring that we shall not need, however much we 
might desire, a renewal of the visit of the Congress. I thank the Mayor, not only 
for his welcome, but for everything he has done to make the Congress a success ; and 
I feel sure that if his wishes are fulfilled, it will be in a large measure owing to the 
zealous diligence with which he has thrown himself into the work. I need not say 
that I heartily concur with the Mayor in his appreciation of the great importance 
of the presence of the Primate with us to-day. I therefore venture to offer to his 
Grace my own hearty thanks, along with those of the Mayor, for his great kindness 
and for the self-sacrifice which I know he has made in order to be with us on this 
occasion. 

The Most Rev. the LORD Archbishop of Canterbury. 

I DESIRE most heartily and in your presence to thank the Mayor and the Bishop of 
this great diocese for the kindness with which they have welcomed me here to-day. 
I could wish indeed that my visit were important in the way in which you have 
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described it to be, for I assure you that anything I can do or say which would make 
this Congress — what is vulgarly called " a success " — ^but what I call one step forward 
in the history of the Church of England and the Church of God, shall be wholly and 
entirely at your service. It is, I must say, rather unexpectedly that I find myself here 
after all, because some months ago the Bishop of Lichfield, the first moment it was 
mooted, was kind enough to ask me to attend. The Bishop of Lichfield understood 
twd little words I spoke to him as we were going downstairs from the Convocation. 
I said '' Quite impossible." But I am sorry to say that the Mayor of Wolverhampton 
could not understand those words. He is unable to understand them, and though I 
said them to him many times, nevertheless he professed himself more incapable of 
understanding them. I was vanquished, and I wrote once more to my dear friend 
the Bishop of Lichfield, feeling that I owed to him some reparation for having given 
way to the Mayor, and received a letter from him which made it utterly im- 
possible for me not to come. Here, then, I am, having, I assure you, already taken in, 
from the look of the crowded streets, and your countenances, and the Mayor's 
kindness, that the Congress will do something towards promoting that which we have 
all at heart, more even than the success of any Congress. There are reasons, as you 
know, why this Black Country, and its people, and its workmen — using "Black 
Country " in the most complimentary and comprehensive sense as a name known 
over all the whole world, and standing for energy represented by its great stores in 
the earth, and its great force and power in men and machinery — there are reasons why 
this country, and its people, and working men are particularly dear to me. And 
I am happy to come on this great occasion, when for the first time the working men 
will not only be addressed, but will address us. I have on various occasions expressed 
my confidence in the steady good sen^e of the real British working man. The British 
working man is not to be measured by the utterances which profess to be given in his 
name. As I understand the English working man, the real English working man, 
among other things which he requires, he requires to be allowed to know and under, 
stand what he is about, " to have a look at it,*' "to see into it a bit," as he says- 
before he begins to make changes. Now all of us, if we begin to look back over the 
history of the past half-century, are becoming gradually aware that we have made 
certain changes which we need not have made, and which perhaps would have been 
better if they had not been made, if we understand that reform is a better thing than 
destruction and revolution. And I believe the working man will understand that, 
and that this first meeting of working men in which they speak to us will leave an 
impress on future Coiigresses. I look to learn more than I know now in what way 
we can make the masses of England, as they are called, help to Christianise them- 
selves. We have not the working power ; we have not agents enough ; we have not 
sinew and brain enough, to do all that has to be done, but it will very rapidly be done 
when they take it themselves in hand. 

I must not detain you now. I have one more reason for rejoicing to-day. It is 
that we shall hear that great scholar and theologian, my old, earliest, and dearest 
friend, give us some of his counsels. This is why I rejoice among other things this 
afternoon to be present with you at the beginning of the Congress most of all. 

And now will you let me say that we must go forth to church with these words of 
the Mayor in our ears, that God will be pleased to bless everything that this Church 
attempts to do towards removing every spot or wrinkle, so that the Church shall 
grow, not as we grow — older, weaker, more feeble as time goes on — but grow so that 
in this dear England of ours, this part of England, and this very diocese, it may 
become younger and brighter, more beautiful and stronger every day. Our work is, 
if we are to understand it at all — the work of the Church of England is this : to make 
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it felt, to make everyone know that Christ is a living influence. It is the work of the 
Church of England to make men know, and see, and feel, as St. Paul did by 
demonstration of the Spirit and power, that the God-man lives, and moves, and 
speaks in this Wolverhampton of ours. Let it be known everywhere, and let it be 
understood, that the work of the Church of England is far above all other ends, 
however good and noble. It is to make Christ Himself present among His people. 

A deputation of Nonconformist ministers then presented the following Address, 
which was read by the Rev. F. Hewitt : — 

To the Right Rev, the PresidetU and other Members of the Church Congress 

meeting in Wolverhampton, 

We, the ministers of the Congregational, Baptist, Wesle3ran Methodist, Methodist 
New Connexion, Primitive Methodist, and Welsh Churches of Wolverhampton, desire 
respectfully to join the inhabitants generally in offering you a welcome to our town on 
the occasion of your great annual gathering. Your Church holds a distinguished 
position in this town, and we are glad to record the co-operation in works of public 
benevolence which has existed between many of your communion and ourselves. 

We are thankful to share in the heritage of your Church in its wealth of devotion, 
learning, and eloquence. 

We follow your missionaries at home and abroad with our prayers, and rejoice in 
every success of their labours. Your scholars and divines are an inspiration to us, as 
we trust ours are not without value to you. Your books are in continual use by us, 
and whilst we cannot always accept the teaching of all your teachers, we trust we are 
not slow to value much that may be found in them all. In what we deem the 
essential elements of Christian character and living, we perceive a far closer approxi- 
mation to one another than our differences of interpretation and of Church practice 
would seem to show. This has perhaps its most frequent and beautiful expression 
both in the Psalms we sing in common and in the hymns we have contributed to 
each other, in which we recognise the common facts of our Christian religion and the 
universal emotions of the spiritual life. The increasing activity and success of your 
community as an organisation for the spread of religion and virtue among the people, 
we observe with feeHngs of admiration and joy. The intemperance, unthrift, evil 
speech, gambling, unchastity, and religious indifference prevailing to so great an 
extent in our land, are awakening among you, as we trust also throughout the 
Christian world, an enthusiasm of Christ and of humanity which we believe God will 
honour with complete and happy triumph. 

We are persuaded that your immense resources, as well as our own, cannot be 
devoted more acceptably to God than in the pursuit of these practical and elevating 
aims. All ** workers together " in this husbandry for our Lord, we heartily wish you 
yet greater success. 

We hope that your brief visit to this industrial centre will afford you pleasant 
recollections, that your discussions will eminently promote the cause of religion in 
our land, and that grace, mercy, and peace may abide with you always. 

J. Frederic Jones, Baptist Minister. 

C. A. Berry, 
W. H. Addicott, 
Charles Pockney, I Congregational 

D. W. PuRDON, ( Ministers. 
Thomas M. Prentice, 

J. R. J. BiNNS, 



Weslcyan 
Ministers. 



The Right Rev. the President. 

F, Hewitt, ^ 

Wesley Butters, 

Henry T. Hooper, 

J. N. Helliwell, 

J. H. Norton, 

James Chaplain, 

r. t. rundle, 

Nathan Haigh, Prim. Methodist Minister. 

David Heath, Methodist New Connexion. 

Hugh Lloyd, Welsh Church. 

Thomas Graham, Presbyterian. 

Rev. C. A. Berry, Congregational Minister. 

I am happy to think that amongst the novelties iA the programme of this Church 
Congress in Wolverhampton, the reception by it of an address from the Noncon* 
formist ministers of the town is not one of them. We remember gladly the expressions 
of cordial goodwill which^assed between the Church and our representatives alike at 
Leicester and Portsmouth. We desire on the platform of our common faith and 
common patriotism, and the work in which we are engaged, to bid the members of 
the Congress welcome to the town, and God-speed to their work. We wish to assure 
the members that, along with them, we believe that it is religion which has made 
England what she is to-day. And we are open-minded and open-souled enough to 
believe that the Church of England has done much to make religion what it is in this 
island. We share with the Church in the central and common Christ, and we share 
with you no less in your enthusiasm for our Queen and country ; and, because we 
believe religion is the best thing for the nation, and because we love the nation of 
which we are members, we ask the members of the Church to go on with their work, 
so tersely and so comprehensively defined in the closing sentence of the Archbishop's 
speech ; and we promise that we will also expound Christ to men, and strive to make 
the working men of England workers in their own emancipation in religion as they 
have been workers in their own emancipation in politics. I regret personally that I 
shall be unable to share in the inspirations of the week. My duty calls me across the 
seas, where our religion has expressed itself in a free and a great Republic ; but I 
express my own, as well as the wishes of my brethren who have signed that address 
on behalf of the Churches we represent, that the God of Peace may be with you, and 
that your deliberations may all tend, not merely for the week, but to a permanent 
quickening in religion, not in the Church of England only, but in our Churches also, 
and throughout this our beloved land. 

The Right Rev. the President. 

I thank you warmly for your kindly words of welcome addressed to me as the 
President of the Church Congress about to assemble in your town. I am still more 
grateful for your generous appreciation of the work which the Church of England 
has been enabled to do, not only for a long succession of centuries but at the present 
time ; and also of the great works which have been bequeathed to the Church by the 
learning and wisdom of our spiritual forefathers. Amidst the attacks to which 
the Church is from^time to time exposed, your pleasant and peaceful words are 
doubly welcome. We thankfully acknowledge on our part the debt which we owe 
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to your various religious communities for contributions of great value to the theology 
as well as to the hymnology of the day. There are not a few of them which we are 
glad to recommend to our own clergy for their careful study. We rejoice to learn 
that we have your prayers both for the Church at home and for our dear brothers 
and sisters engaged in missionary work in foreign lands. It is to us an unceasing 
source of deep regret that the existence of so many different religious communities, 
divided not only from us, but from one another, should so greatly hinder the work of 
the Lord both in heathen countries and in our own Christian land. It is the con- 
tinual prayer of our Church — alike in her daily service and in her highest act of 
Christian worship — that those who hold the faith of Christ should agree in the truth 
of His Holy Word, and live in unity and godly love. I trust that many of you are 
offering in your own way a like prayer. I feel sure it is so. It cannot but be acceptable 
to Him who Himself prayed for His people that they might all be one. Again I 
thank you most heartily, and desire to offer you the expression of our Christian 
sympathy and brotherly goodwill. 

The Right Rev. the President, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
members of the Congress, preceded by the Mayor and Corporation, then went in 
procession through the streets (which were thronged by the townsfolk) to attend 
divine service at the Coll^ate Church of St. Peter, a beautiful edifice, not inaptly 
termed the Cathedral Church of South Staffordshire. 
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He shall set up an ensign for the nations." — Isaiah xi. 12. 



A YEAR memorable in the annals of England is fast waning. 
The " golden wedding " of sovereign and people — symbolised by 
the coronation ring — has been celebrated with due pomp. While 
the splendour of the pageant was still floating before our eyes, 
we gathered up the lessons which the event has bequeathed to 
us as Englishmen. 

In this valuable legacy, among much that we have learnt 
besides, the one prominent idea which impressed all thoughtful 
minds was the imperial destiny of England — her world-wide 
interests and responsibilites. This lesson has done something, let 
us hope, to counteract our insular narrowness. It has rescued our 
patriotism from degenerating into a disguised selfishness. Our 
watchword hereafter must be " Humani nihil alienum," not only 
as men, but as Englishmen. No statesman henceforth will 
deserve the name who does not give to this idea a prominent 
place in shaping his policy. 

The history of the present reign is an emphatic enunciation of 
this idea. It is not only that the English race and the English 
language have spread far and wide, penetrating into every con- 
tinent and sweeping every sea ; but that, so spreading, our 
colonists and fellow-countrymen never forget their English origin. 
There is dispersion, and yet there is unity. The centripetal force 
acts simultaneously with the centrifugal, and regular, energetic 
motion is the result. The limited extent and the insular position 
of the mother country, the spirit of adventure and the exceptional 
fecundity of the race — these are the elements which make up the 
centrifugal force. The stubborn tenacity and the home fondness 
of the English heart, the conservatism (in the best sense) of the 
English character — here is the regulating centripetal attraction. 

This lesson has been pressed upon us from many quarters. 
One writer has set before us the Expansion of England as the 
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great factor in the recent history of the world ; another has 
taught us to regard our empire as the translation into fact of the 
old poetic fable of Atlantis, the counterpart to the ideal common- 
wealth of Oceana beyond the seas. It has not only been dinned 
into our ears ; it has been brought vividly before our eyes by 
many impressive displays. The wealth of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition was followed by the representative pageant of 
the Jubilee. The lesson of the Jubilee is perpetuated in the 
foundation of the Imperial Institute. 

But must we not look for some great spiritual counterpart 
to all this? Every great temporal epoch suggests corres- 
ponding religious opportunities. " Two worlds are ours," as 
citizens of a heavenly polity. Let us ask ourselves then, 
what dominant thought this crisis suggests to us as members of 
the Anglican Church. What is the great idea in the spiritual 
world which corresponds to this imperial conception of the des- 
tinies of England ? In the extravagance of mediaeval imagina- 
tion the Holy Roman Empire was the counterpart to the Holy 
Roman Church. May we not from a more sober point of view 
arrive at a truer result ? 

Shall we not say then, that our spiritual counterpart is the 
catholicity of the English Church, with all the responsibilities 
which it involves — the world-wide opportunities — the unique 
destiny which in God's providence seems to be reserved for the 
Anglican community in shaping the future of Christendom ? 

I referred just now to the " Expansion of England," and I do 
not know how I could better introduce the subject for which I 
claim your attention than by quoting the language of this writer, 
though his point of view is quite different from my own : — 

" The same nation (he says) which reaches one hand towards 
the future of the globe, and assumes the position of mediator be- 
tween Europe and the New World, stretches the other hand to 
the remotest past, becomes an Asiatic conqueror, and usurps the 
succession of the Great Mogul . . . Never certainly did any nation 
since the world began assume anything like so much responsi- 
bility. Never did so many vast questions in all parts of the 
globe, questions calling for all sorts of special knowledge and 
special training, depend upon the decision of a single public. It 
must be confessed that this public bears its responsibility lightly ! 
It does not even study Colonial and Indian questions. It does 
not consider them interesting, except in those rare cases when 
they come to the foreground of politics. When the fate of a 
ministry is concerned, they are found intensely interesting, but 
the public does not consider them interesting so long as only the 
population of India, the destiny of a vast section of the planet, 
and the future of the English State itself are concerned." 

Make a few verbal changes in this paragraph ; substitute the 
English Church for the English nation ; and you have the lesson 
which I wish to enforce this afternoon. I am the more em- 
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boldened to make these substitutions, and to appropriate this 
lesson to English Churchmen, because I do not think I should 
be doing great violence to the author's conceptions by this 
change. He himself is not indifferent — as indeed no true his* 
torian could be indifferent — to the correlations between the 
political and the religious. **The Church," he writes, "so at 
least I hold, is the salvation of the State ; where there is a Church 
a State grows up in time ; but if you find a State which is not 
also in some sense a Church, you find a State which is not long 
for this world." 

This mediatorial position which our author assigns to the 
English people — this close contact alike with the traditions of 
the past and the hopes of the future — this great storehouse con- 
taining treasures new and old, as in the Gospel parable — ^above 
all this world-wide interest in the welfare of divers nations and 
races — is it not eminently characteristic of the English Church ? 
And if the description of character is appropriate, can we say 
that the sting of the reproach is undeserved ? It must be con- 
fessed that these English Churchmen bear their responsibility 
lightly. 

Nay, I do not doubt that I shall be reproached by many for 
losing a golden opportunity and wasting valuable time on an 
unprofitable theme. Would it not have been better to deal with 
some urgent practical question ? There are these many thou- 
sands of practical heathen in our midst, untouched by the 
message of the Gospel. How shall we reach them ? There is 
this " Artisan Atheism," of which we have read so much. What 
methods can we devise for checking this ? There is the " chaotic " 
state of discipline in the Church. Why not try to reduce this 
chaos to order? With scores of such perplexing practical 
problems crying for solution, is it not madness to chase a mere 
vision of a dream ? 

My answer is two-fold. I do not allow that this subject has a 
merely sentimental interest I believe that very tangible con- 
sequences will result from the proper handling of it It is a 
narrow type of statesmanship — ^though the average man is slow to 
see this — which would have us confine our attention to develop- 
ing our material resources at home, and leave imperial and inter- 
national questions to take care of themselves. Experience shows 
that not only our political relations to our colonies and depen- 
dencies, but our position in the community of nations, have an 
almost immediate effect on commerce and manufacture, and so 
on the material prosperity of the country. But the wider view 
is of much higher importance in things spiritual. The spiritual 
nerves are far more sensitive than the political and the com- 
mercial. The image of the sympathy between the different 
members of the body has here its highest realisation. The parish 
cannot afford to disregard its duties to the diocese, or the diocese 
to the Church of the nation, without suffering a partial paralysis. 
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In like manner the Church of the nation impoverishes its inward 
resources, and stunts its spiritual growth, unless it interests itself 
in the struggles, the hopes and fears, of the Churches without. 
Sympathy, like mercy, bears a two-fold blessing, and the larger 
share falls to the giver. Sympathy repays itself a thousand-fold 
to a Church, as to an individual, in the capacities enlarged and 
the energies quickened, in the sense of a keener and fuller life. 

But, secondly, a great idea, kept steadfastly in view and guid- 
ing its actions, is a source of untold strength to a Church, as to 
a nation. Who can doubt that the presence of such an inspira- 
tion was the secret of the tough vitality of the Jewish people, 
the life-blood throbbing and thrilling through the veins of the 
nation ? Listen to such passages as these — ^^ Behold, thou shalt 
call a nation that thou knowest not, and nations that knew not 
thee shall run unto thee, because of the Lord thy God and for 
the Holy One of Israel." " Behold I will shake all nations, and 
the desirable things of all nations shall come, and I will fill this 
house with glory." " Spare not ; lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes ; for thou shalt break forth on the right 
hand and on the left." " In that day there shall be a root of 
Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of the peoples ; to it shall 
the Gentiles seek ; and his resting place shall be glorious.'* 

How could they grow faint, how could they despair, how 
could they lie down and die, with this hope before them ? Had 
not the Lord Jehovah Himself chosen them out from all the 
peoples of the earth, and reserved them for a signal destiny ? 
Not Memphis or Thebes, not Nineveh or Babylon or Susa or 
Persepolis, not Athens or Alexandria or Rome, but Jerusalem, 
was the true spiritual capital of the world, the centre of the 
hopes and interests of mankind. Here should be the rallying 
point of the nations of the earth. Hither should flow in the 
tribute, from all quarters of the heavens, the richest treasures of 
every land and every clime. 

I need not stop to consider how this inspiring vision was ful- 
filled — fulfilled far beyond their most splendid hopes, but fulfilled 
in a way unforeseen or but vaguely discerned even by the 
prophets themselves. I need not remind you how nations whom 
they knew not — peoples like the Greeks and Romans, then only 
dimly descried on the horizon of history — peoples like the Gauls 
and Britons and Teutons and Sclaves, of whose very names they 
were ignorant — did rally round this ensign of the Lord, did 
gather at the call of the divine voice, did contribute their choicest 
gifts and endowments to the building and adorning of the 
spiritual Sion. No study is more instructive than this ; but it is 
beside my purpose now. I desire only to ask your attention 
to this dominant idea, as a quickening, sustaining, energising 
force in the life of the Jewish people. No nation since the 
beginning of time has survived so many and such terrible 
disasters. Crushed, enslaved, trampled under foot, battered 
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between contending foes, bandied to and fro by rival empires, 
carried away into captivity, they have started up again and 
again into vigorous life. Not once only was the prophet's vision 
of the dry bones realised in the resurrection of this people. Not 
once only was the apostle's paradox of language translated into 
fact in their strange eventful history — " As dying, and behold we 
live " — live to hand down the priceless treasure to generations 
unborn — live in the hopes and fears of the human family — live 
in the thoughts which shall mould the hearts of men to the end 
of time. 

And may we not say without presumption that a somewhat 
analogous destiny seems to be reserved for the English Church ? 
The one great fact indeed, which is the pivot of all history, 
cannot be repeated. The Incarnation of the Son of God, en- 
shrined in the records of a people, must remain unique. But 
is there not a sense in which it may be said that Grod sets up 
His standard in this English Church ; that it seems to be marked 
out by His hand as a rallying point of the nations ; and that 
here is the most hopeful centre for the unity of Christendom, if 
such unity has any place in His counsels ? History is our 
prophet God's voice speaks with no uncertain sound in the 
records of our nation and Church. Have we ears to hear ? He 
throws down the gage. Have we faith and courage to take it up 
and to translate His offer into fact ? 

This is the one thought which I desire to leave on your minds 
to-day. You are met together here, a large representative 
gathering of the English Church. You will discuss many prac- 
tical questions of immediate interest for the efficiency of parochial 
and diocesan work. It is well that you should do so. But let 
this larger idea dominate your minds — the great destiny which 
lies before the English Church, if the English Church is true to 
herself. It will not distract or impede these practical discus- 
sions. It will permeate them, and endow them with a higher 
inspiration. 

At this time, and in this place, such an appeal has a special 
propriety. Twenty years have elapsed since the Church Con- 
gress met together in this building to inaugurate its session with 
a solemn service. It was the year of the first Lambeth Confer- 
ence. Your President was surrounded on that occasion by 
bishops representing the Anglican communion far and wide, 
from the British islands, from the colonies and dependencies, 
from the mission field, from the United States. This was the 
first visible presentation of the catholicity of the English Church. 
It is eminently fit then, that we should take up this theme in 
this same place to-day. 

Just seventy years ago a famous French writer, yearning for 
the unity of the Church and conceiving the Papacy to be the 
only possible centre of union, appealed to Anglican Churchmen 
to take the initiative. Himself holding Ultramontane views, and 
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speaking in no measured terms of the position and character 
of the English Church, he yet recognised in her a prerogative 
character which might make her a leader in the great move- 
ment of the future. Many things have happened in these 
seventy years. 

On the one hand, the Romish Church has taken a step which, 
unless it be revoked, will render union under her banner an 
impossibility. The doctrine of Papal infallibility will appear 
to English Churchmen a denial of history and a stultification 
of reason. Whatever visions of union on these terms may 
have been entertained by any Anglican in the past, they have 
been dissipated by this one act. 

On the other hand, the Anglican communion has grown with 
a growth which has far outstripped human prescience. Her 
intensive and extensive energies alike have been manifested on 
a scale which has few parallels in the history of Christendom 
since the Apostolic age. In the treatise, " On the Pope," to 
which I referred just now, much scorn is poured upon the Eng- 
lish Church ; and statements are hazarded, which even then only 
an imperfect knowledge could palliate, and which have been 
strangely falsified by subsequent history. Two main charges 
brought against her are her sterility and her isolation. 

Her sterility } I am not careful to answer this. The history 
of the past fifty years shall answer it The evidence of eyes and 
ears shall answer it. The testimony of those who are not mem- 
bers of our own communion, even of those who in some instances 
have been her overt enemies, shall answer it 

But if this charge fails, what shall we say of her isolation ? Is 
not this isolation, so far as it is true, much more her misfor- 
tune than her fault ? Is she to be blamed because she retained 
a form of Church government which had been handed down 
in unbroken continuity from the Apostolic times, and thus a 
line was drawn between her and the reformed Churches of 
other countries ? Is it a reproach to her that she asserted her 
liberty to cast off the accretions which had gathered about the 
Apostolic doctrine and practice through long ages, and for this 
act was repudiated by the Roman Church ? But this very 
position — call it isolation if you will — which was her reproach in 
the past, is her hope for the future. She was isolated because 
she could not consort with either extreme. She was isolated 
because she stood midway between the two. This central 
position is her vantage ground, which fits her to be a mediator, 
wheresoever an occasion of mediation may arise. 

But this charge of isolation, if it had any appearance of truth 
seventy years ago, has lost its force now. The English Church 
is no longer insular, as the English people is no longer insular. 
The English sovereign rules over more than one-fifth of the 
whole human race, and one-sixth of the habitable globe. Of 
what monarch or what power since the world began can the 
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same be said? The great American Republic too— the most 
rapid development on a grand scale in the history of the world 
— is bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. Nor is it only 
within the limits of English and American dominions that the 
influence of the English race is felt British vessels alone absorb 
more than half the carrying trafiic of the world, and America 
claims its fair share of the remainder. Every continent, almost 
every sea and island, swarms with English and American 
tourists and travellers. Everywhere, for business or for pleasure, 
English-speaking people are found. 

Corresponding to this progress of the English race is the 
spread of the English Church. Next year, if it please God, will 
witness another meeting of the Lambeth Conference. The. 
number of the Anglican episcopate from which its members are 
drawn is fast mounting up to 200. This year is the centenary 
of the first colonial bishopric. We have seized the occasion to 
take an audit of the progress during this period. I need not 
trouble you with the statistics of the increase. It is suflicient to 
say that during the present reign alone the number of our 
colonial and missionary Sees has been multiplied nine or ten 
fold, and that the rate of increase has been greater in the later 
decades of this period than in the earlier. The Anglican com- 
munion now comprises within her embrace Churches established, 
unestablished, and disestablished. She has flourishing branches 
in every continent of the globe. She acknowledges as her sons 
converts from the highly developed and immemorial religions of 
the East, and converts from the rude idol-worship of Africa and 
the Pacific Islands. The successor of St. Augustine is coming 
to be regarded as the Patriarch in substance, if not in name, of 
the Anglican Churches throughout the world. The proud title, 
papa cdterius orbiSy has a far more real meaning now than when it 
was conferred many centuries ago. 

Nor is this all. With the ancient Churches of the East our 
relations are becoming every day more intimate. With the 
greater and more flourishing communities we are exchanging 
friendly intercourse ; while the feebler Churches, in Assyria, in 
Egypt, and elsewhere, are looking to us for instruction and for 
help. The premature movement of Archbishop Wake early in 
the last century is taking effect under his successors to-day. 
Archbishop Tait, in his later charges, gave a prominent place to 
the duties attaching to his office through these wider relations 
of the English Church, and they have been largely developed 
under his successor. 

What then shall we say ? Her catholicity has been restored 
to the English Church in a surprising way. Catholic indeed 
she was potentially before in her doctrine and polity ; but now 
she is catholic in fact, catholic in her interests and sympathies, 
catholic in her responsibilities and duties. Yet these world-wide 
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relations are almost wholly the growth of the present reign, the 
growth of our own life-time. What may we not hope in the 
future if we respond to God's call ? 

If we respond. The appeal lies not to the clergy alone^ though 
to them chiefly, but to every loyal son of our Church. Here is 
my reason for selecting this theme at such a gathering as the 
present. Let this vision of a glorious future be to every devout 
Anglican Churchman to-day an inspiration, as a similar vision 
was to every devout Israelite of old. 

What then shall be our attitude towards this great work 
which lies before us ? How shall we consecrate ourselves for the 
task ? 

We shall certainly not relax our efforts for the evangelisation 
of the masses at home. We shall feel that any weakness at the 
heart must impede the circulation and endanger the whole 
mechanism of the body. We shall not forget that we have 
special duties towards other Christian communities living side 
by side with us. We shall cultivate friendly relations where no 
principle is sacrificed. We shall avoid irritating language, for 
we shall remember with shame how largely their defection has 
been due to our fault We shall be prompt to amend defects in 
our organisation, and to establish effective tribunals of discipline. 
We shall approach the settlement of these questions in the spirit 
of concession, knowing that this spirit of concession — ^this 
€7ri€fK€ia — is Christ's own attribute. We shall, before all things, 
beware of exalting methods into principles. We shall redouble 
our efforts to evangelise the heathen world. We shall recognise 
the duty of the Church as a Church to take a direct part in mis- 
sionary work, while yet we shall respect the voluntary agencies 
which have borne the burden and heat of the day. We shall not 
fasten the yoke of a rigid uniformity on the necks of our converts. 
We shall lay down for ourselves as an aim, not the multiplication 
of English Churches on a foreign soil, but the creation of native 
Churches. We shall allow great latitude of development in 
non-essentials, such as the forms of worship. We shall not impose 
our Articles, or even our Prayer-book, as a necessity on native 
peoples. We shall act throughout in the faith that they too, 
like the races converted to Christ in the ages past, have some 
treasure of their own, some special gift or endowment, to contri- 
bute to the House of God. We shall draw closer our intercourse 
with the enfeebled Churches of the East, not too carefully 
scanning their faults whether in doctrine or in practice, but 
striving by education and by sympathy to raise them to a higher 
level. Thus will the catholicity of our Church be at length 
realised — a true inspiration to ourselves, and an untold blessing 
to mankind : " All ye inhabitants of the world, and ye dwellers 
on the earth, see ye, when He lifteth up an ensign on^'the 
mountains." 
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as President, and delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Twenty years have passed, since in this town of Wolverhampton the 
Church Congress held its former meeting. Those of you who, like 
myself, were present on that occasion, cannot fail to recall the figure 
of the venerable Bishop who, with so much dignity and suavity, pre- 
sided over that Congress. It was almost his last official act A few 
days later, and he had passed away peacefully to his rest. As I 
occupy his place to-day, I cannot forget the good Bishop Lonsdale. 
The Diocese of Lichfield, and I as its Bishop, owe to him an 
inextinguishable debt of gratitude. I shall probably best employ 
my time this morning, if I ask you to consider with me, what these 
twenty years have done for us, and what lessons they have left behind 
them. It is, after all, a very short period in the history of our Church, 
but it has not been uneventful. When the Congress met in 1867, the 
Education Act had not been drafted, the Burials Bill had not disturbed 
the peace of the Church, the Revision of our English Bible had not been 
suggested, the Bishoprics' Bill was still in the future, the first Lambeth 
Conference had just taken place. Neither the Church nor her adver- 
saries have been idle during these twenty years. And if for a 
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moment we look abroad as well as at home, we may ad(^» one other 
event, which has left its evil impress on the whole of Ciristendom — 
the assembly of the Vatican Council — which defined and proclaimed 
the infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. 

I have no wish to discuss at any length the working of the Educa- 
tion Act. It appeared to deal a heavy blow at our Church schools and 
at religious education. We shall all of us, or nearly all, be willing 
to allow that we had greatly over-rated our dangers. We have lost some 
of our schools, but how many, on the other hand, have we gained. 
The zeal of churchmen was never more conspicuous than in the extra- 
ordinary addition made to the number of parochial schools imme- 
diately after the passing of the Act, and the experience of these 
seventeen years has shown that even in the Board Schools the influence 
of the Church may make itself powerfully felt for good. And there 
is urgent need. The absence of definite religious instruction is bring- 
ing forth its certain fruit. One of our judges, in a recent charge to a 
grand jury, alluding to juvenile offenders, spoke of their lamentable 
want of moral and religious training. " Most of them," he said, " have 
been attending school, and it would seem as though the anxiety for 
their intellectual progress had led to the sacrifice of all other training. 
The children in most cases are totally unconscious of any difference 
between right and wrong/' There is, then, enough to make us anxious. 
But the cause of Religious Education is not hopeless. If we are 
wise and patient, we may turn our loss to gain. The moral training 
and religious instruction of our children must be more than ever the 
work of the pastor. The Church has made ample provision in her 
Services for the fulfilment of this duty. If only in every parish in the 
country the children were duly and regularly catechised according to 
the directions of the Rubric, their religious education might b^ even 
more real and more practical than it was before the passing of the 
Education Act. 

Not less remarkable has been the result of the Burials Act. 

What gloomy anticipations were rife among us as to the disorder and 
scandals which would be witnessed in our churchyards if this measure 
should ever pass. And what has been the result ? The Act has been, 
to a large extent, a dead letter, even in the Principality to which it owes 
its origin. Our churchyards are as peaceful and orderly as they were 
twenty years ago. Here and there, at very rare intervals, a burial service 
other than that of the Church of England may take place ; but the Act 
in the main has made very little difference, after all the alarm and fore- 
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boding which it excited before it passed into law. The history of these 
two measures suggests to us — first of all an occasion for deep thankful* 
ness to the great Head of the Church. But further, it affords an unmis- 
takable evidence of the hold which the Church still has upon the 
confidence and the affection of the people of England. 

A like satisfaction will be felt when we turn from the consideration 
of what we have escaped to the thankful remembrance of the progress 
we have made. I have mentioned the first Lambeth Conference, 
when ICO bishops from all parts of the world assembled, under 
the presidency of the Primate of all England. It was an event as 
significant as it was remarkable, the first, as we trust, of a long series 
of similar councils. Within the period which we are reviewing, it has 
already been followed by a second ; and we are now looking forward 
to the third, which will be held in the coming year, under the 
presidency of the most reverend Prelate who sits by my side. 

This is not the only evidence we have had during the past twenty 
years of the growing tendency of the whole Anglican Communion, not 
only in our Colonies, but in the American Republic, to rally round the 
see of Canterbury, and to find in that venerable home of English 
Christianity a centre of unity and of strength. Nor are we without 
other tokens of God's good will toward our Zion, when, as we shall 
learn more fully on Thursday next, ancient Churches such as those of 
Assyria, Armenia, and Egypt, are looking to the Primate of the 
English Church for counsel and instruction, and welcoming our clergy 
as brothers and friends. Bat while we have thus been lengthening 
our cords, we have no less been strengthening our stakes. In the 
record of these twenty years there stands the creation of five new 
Bishoprics within the Church in England, an event without parallel 
during the last three centuries. The marvellous development of 
spiritual life which has followed from the founding of those Sees is 
already bearing its natural fruit, and a very earnest and growing 
desire is now being expressed for a much larger measure of increase 
in the Episcopate. 

I turn now to another undertaking, begun, continued, and ended 
within these twenty years — the revision of our English Version of the 
Holy Scriptures. Whatever opinions may be formed as to the success 
of the work, or the prospect of its ultimate acceptance, it is impos- 
sible not to regard it as full of significance. I am bold to say 
that I believe we are more than ever a Bible-reading and Bible-loving 
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people. Among all classes of society there is springing up a greater 
interest in the written Revelation, and a hungering for the comfort 
of God's Holy Word. It is this which explains the notable fact 
that at no time in the history of the Church has so much been 
done for the interpretation of the Scriptures. It is an age of 
Commentaries. The number of such publications in the last twenty 
years has been quite unprecedented. Within that period the whole 
of the great Commentary, known as the " Speaker's," has been given 
to the world, besides several others almost as voluminous ; some 
for the libraries of the learned, and others for the cottages of the 
poor. To these we must add many isolated commentaries by indi- 
vidual writers, of whom one of the most distinguished was our preacher 
yesterday, and another will speak to us on Friday next. Among 
the great commentators of the Church in all ages, these two will ever 
be had in remembrance — the Lightfoot and the Westcott of our own 
day. It is a remarkable fact that among all the divisions of Christen- 
dom, the Bible — and the Bible alone, remains as the universal heritage. 
I know of no existing Christian community which has abandoned one 
single portion of the canonical Scriptures. Of the great Sacraments 
of the Church, one has been mutilated by Rome ; and both of 
them neglected by some at least of the nonconformist bodies. 
Even the Creeds have not secured universal acceptance. "But 
the word of the Lord abideth for ever." It has been subjected 
to attack, to derision, to philosophical contempt. But it stands fast. 
The discoveries of science have not shaken its testimony, although 
they may have modified our understanding of some of its statements. 
The researches of archaeology are continually confirming its historical 
accuracy, and throwing fresh light upon its records. Pharaoh himself, 
after 3,000 years, comes forth from his tomb, and men can look upon 
the face of one whose story has been familiar to them from their 
childish years. How far, and in what way, this remarkable unity in 
diversity may operate to bincj together the dislocated members of the 
body of Christ, we know not. But He knows, and we leave it with 
Him. 

Twenty years ago we discussed in our Congress the relations of 
the Bible and Science. The discussion has gone on unceasingly, 
and is likely to continue for a long time to come. But its character and 
conditions are changing. The time of loud assertion and of angry 
controversy is passing. Timid minds are still staggered by the 
discoveries of science, but they are beginning to remember that all 
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truth is of God. The honest doubter is no longer regarded as a 
criminal, but as an invalid. It is even admitted that there may be 
a considerable religious element in doubt ; and not a few are willing to 
hope that honest seekers after truth who cannot accept it as it is pre- 
sented to them here in current forms of belief, may recognise it, on the 
other side, in the Person of Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Fifty years hence the grass will grow on the graves of men who are now 
leading the attack on Christian dogma in the name of what they believe 
to be more positive truth ; but they themselves may have learned before 
then, that what they grasped as truth was only the skirts of the garment 
of the Living God, the Deus scientiarum ; that in Him alone all truth for 
ever dwells, in whom all speculations of the intellect and all desires of 
the heart find their fulfilment and their final rest. Even now, philo- 
sophers and men of science are coming to the conclusion that something 
more is needed than mere science can supply ; that mankind must 
have a religion whatever the nature of it may be. The need of 
religion is inherent in human nature. It is not the invention of any 
man or of any age. It asserts itself in every man's heart, and 
in every page of the world's history. In this acknowledgment on 
the part of science there is an incalculable gain. But if we are 
to profit by it, it will need both courage and calmness, and above all an 
utter integrity of thought and speech. While we hold fast our form of 
sound words in all its fulness, we must have faith to believe that 
although truth may present itself under somewhat different aspects to 
coming generations, its essence will remain unchanged and unimpaired. 
We may have to learn for ourselves to look upon it with " larger other 
eyes." For many years past we have been learning by slow degrees 
that there is nothing — and can be nothing — antagonistic between true 
Science and revealed Truth. But there is a further lesson which we 
have yet to learn — how Religion may find in Science its handmaid and 
its friend. Our language to scientific men must be this — " We know 
that God is wonderful, but you are showing us how wonderful He is. 
We listen to you with the deepest interest as you point out to us the 
process of evolution in Nature and the working of the Reign of Law. 
We follow you to the furthest point of your discoveries ; and then in 
the presence of your protoplasm, bafRed at last by the initial mystery of 
life, we find you gazing backward into the depths of an empty eternity. 
We ask you to look up with us into the Face of Him from whom that 
protoplasm had its being — by whom these never failing laws were set in 
motion to work out the loving purpose of His holy will." We say to 
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the man of science as Moses said to the Arab chieftain in the desert 
of Sinai — " Come thou with us, and we will do thee good ; and thou 
shalt be to us instead of eyes ; and it shall be if thou go with us that 
what goodness the Lord shall do unto us the same will we do unto 
thee." 

But we stand face to face with a more real enemy than science 
in the sin and ignorance of a fallen world. 

It is well for us, at such a gathering as this, to be reminded of our 
unceasing call to engage in that spiritual conflict. It is one of the chief 
objects of our Church Congress that we should take counsel together 
how it may best be done — to compare our experiences, our successes, 
and our failures, and to encourage one another in the work which 
God has given us to do. 

• It is impossible to look around us, at the state either of our own 
country, or of foreign lands, without being drawn to the consideration 
of another great question which presses itself upon us — I mean 
the question of Christian Re-union ; in what way — on what terms — 
by what means, the great baptised brotherhood in Christ may be 
brought to fight together under their common Lord. Will the time 
ever come when " Ephraim shall no longer envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim." This subject had a very full discussion in the 
Congress of twenty years ago, and gave rise to the Home Re-union 
Society, which still pursues its peaceful work, under the guidance 
of my noble friend, Lord Nelson, who through these twenty years has 
laboured lovingly and indefatigably in this great cause. 

As yet it has made but little way; and perhaps at the present 
time very little good would result from any definite eflforts in this 
direction. The chief hindrance lies in a political antagonism to 
the Church. Our position as a National Church is a standing 
grievance. Ephraim envies Judah. It may be that sometimes Judah 
vexes Ephraim. But nothing is more remarkable and satisfactory than 
the general tone of English Churchmen in the present day in speaking 
of their non-conformist neighbours. We have to remember, to our 
shame, that it was not always so. But I feel sure that the great 
majority of Churchmen have only the kindliest feeling towards those 
who are separated from us ; our heart's desire is that we might 
indeed be one. What would England be, what might it not do 
for Christ — if, in the face of the growing power of evil, at 
home and abroad, and in the prospect of the coming Antichrist, we 
were all of one heart and of one mind, ** holding the faith in unity of 
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spirit in the bond of peace and in righteousness of life ? " In these 
very words the Church of England offers up her daily prayer for Home 
Re-union. And the answer will surely come. It will not be by any 
watering down of creeds, nor by any fusion of incongruous elements, 
nor by any faithless compromise on the one side or the other. 
Perhaps we must look to affiliation rather than to comprehension. 
But our greatest hope lies in the law of spiritual attraction. There 
is no more certain fact in the recent history of the Church of 
England than the deepening of its spiritual life, and the increase 
of its spiritual power. Even now that power is making itself felt in 
the gathering in one by one of many from the ranks of non-conformity, 
\?eary of political discourses and of the strife of tongues. In this 
power lies our strength and our hope. Wherever the spirit of God is 
most manifestly working, there His children will seek their spiritual 
home. The Church of England itself has suffered in past days from 
the operation of this very law. We must never forget that we owe to 
it, in some degree, the very existence of English non-conformity. 
It is true that the cause no longer remains. Amidst all our weak- 
nesses and shortcomings, no one can refuse to confess that the 
spiritual tone and ministerial earnestness of the Church is at least a$ 
high as that of any religious community in England. But as it has 
been well said by a recent historian of the Irish Church, " Religious 
divisions survive their causes, and continue to exist long after the 
original grounds of differences have disappeared." 

It may seem, perhaps, that these hopes are but idle dreams in 
the face of the hostility shown towards the Church, and of the 
untiring efforts of the Society which labours with such disinterested 
enthusiasm for the Liberation of the Church from State control. 
There is an appearance of generous sympathy in the very title of this 
organisation which reminds us of the well-known letter of the Emperor 
Julian to the Christians of Edessa ; when, in a moment of anger, he 
proceeded to confiscate the whole property of that Church. ** I show 
myself," he said, "the true friend of the Galilseans. Their admirable law 
has promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; and they will advance 
with more diligence in the way of salvation when they are relieved by 
my help from the load of temporal possessions." But, in truth, this 
hostile movement seems already to be losing ground. A large 
number of Nonconformists will have nothing to do with it. They 
have no quarrel with the Church ; only, they have been brought 
up in other ways, and they prefer to remain where they are. It is 
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on such as these that the power of spiritual attraction will most surely 
have its influence. One of the most powerful and popular of Noncon- 
formist preachers has recently been lamenting the decay of spiritual 
teaching among his brethren. We grieve that it should be so, for their 
sakes ; but it is an evil out of which good may come. 

It is not our eloquence, nor our learning, nor our diligence in 
our work, which will bring back to the Church our brothers and 
sisters in the great family of God ; it is the hidden power of a spiritual 
attraction ever tending to draw nearer one to another all those that 
love the Lord. ** Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." 

There is, indeed, one body of Nonconformists with whom reunion 
may seem far more hopeless, although it is not less earnestly desired — 
those who owe their allegiance to the Bishop of Rome. A supreme 
and infallible Pope is a barrier which seems to shut out all hope. 
The claims of Rome are destructive of catholicity. 

If Rome would have listened to the words of her own S. Bernard, 
written to one of her Popes seven centuries ago, how different might 
have been the whole condition of Christendom at the present tipe« 
** Remember," he says, in writing to Pope Eugenius, " Rememlier, 
before all things, that the Holy Roman Church, over which God hath set 
thee, is the mother of Churches, not their mistress ; and that thou art 
not the ruler of bishops, but one of them." ** Consideres^ ante 
omnia, sanctam Romanam Ecdesiam, cut Deo auctore prcees, Ecclesiarutn 
matrem esse, non dominant ; te vero non dominum episcoporum sed ununt 
ex ipsisP 

It is said that after the Vatican Council, a .great ecclesiastic of the 
Roman Communion exclaimed, ** Thank Grod, we have done 
with history." The Church of England has no desire or need for 
any such deliverance. She has nothing to fear from history. It is 
to history that she makes her appeal, as we shall hear in our dis- 
cussion this morning; to its earliest chapters written in the Acts of 
the Aposties, and in their Epistles to the Apostolic Church ; 
to ' the Apostolical Fathers, and to the Church of their day ; 
to the history of nineteen centuries, even with their chequered 
story of success and failure, of victory and defeat. Through them 
all, she fearlessly traces the unbroken continuity of her apostolical 
descent, and her faithful maintenance of the Creeds of Christendom. 
Days of darkness — times of dissension^ — ^waves of error — storms of 
doubt — through all these she has passed, because in her constituents 
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she is human ; but has passed through them safely, because in her 
origin she is divine ; the treasure is in earthen vessels, but the excel- 
lency of the power is of God. The power of revival and restoration 
in the Catholic Church is a witness of her unquenchable life. In no 
branch of the Church has that power been more convincingly manifested 
than in our own, and never more than in the present day. 

It may perhaps seem that in this hopeful estimate I am forgetting the 
difficulties which still disturb and divide us. It is well to consider what 
these difficulties really are. They belong almost entirely to one or 
other of two classes. They are questions of ritual and questions of 
discipline. The former derive all their importance, not from their mere 
outward manifestations, but from the significance which is ascribed to 
them, involving considerations of a highly metaphysical character as to 
the method of the Divine operation, in one of the great Sacraments 
of the Church. On such a matter, men may well differ in speculative 
opinion without any real divergence in faith. It is in reality 
above the reach of human understanding, and beyond the powers 
of human language. There is no question as to the Sacra- 
ment itfeelf; there is no hesitation as to the trjith of our Lord's 
own consecrating words, or as to the reality of the blessing ; the 
disputants on one side and the other draw near with faith and take tne 
Holy Sacrament to their comfort. But as to the conditions and circum- 
stances under which our Blessed Lord communicates Himself to the 
faithful soul ; in what sense and in what manner His words find their 
fulfilment ; is it wonderful that in a matter so far above our thoughts, 
men, when they begin to inquire should begin to differ, and that human 
infirmity should deepen that difference into contention and strife. 
Every attempt to define these mysteries too rigidly, must tend to 
narrow the limits of Christian faith. There is no narrowness in 
the Apostles' Creed. Revelation itself has left many mysteries un- 
solved. A little self-restraint, and a great deal of humility, might 
draw together those who appear to be far apart from one another. 
Even now one ventures to hope that the process has begun. It 
has been not a little helped by such meetings as this ; for it has been 
well said that to bring men together is half way towards making their 
differences disappear. Forty years ago the contention was as sharp 
about the other great Sacrament. The last mutterings of that storm 
have long since died away. Men differ still, although they differ less, 
about the operation and effect of baptismal grace. But every little 
child of the Church is taught to say and to believe '* In my baptism I 
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was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor 
of the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Our other difficulties are almost all bound up in one great problem, 
the true relation of the Christian Church and the Christian State. In 
this complex question are involved our restrained and imperfect dis- 
cipline, as well as our limited power of action in causes ecclesiastical 
and spiritual It may seem strange to us, and hard, that the great 
principle so often enunciated, should not be conceded, that spiritual 
matters should be dealt with by spiritual persons, and ecclesiastical 
questions decided by ecclesiastical authority. The supremacy of 
the Crown we loyally accept, as in accordance with the will 
of God; but the supremacy of Parliament is another matter. 
We may need to be delivered from a Parliament, as we were from a 
pope. But the Church militant here in earth cannot expect to be 
free from difficulties of this kind, although we are not only entitled 
but bound to seek deliverance from them. The way of escape is 
not yet manifest. It may be hindered by impatience and self-will 
on one side or the other — but it must come. It may be that we are 
not yet prepared for it, but we are making ready. The gradual 
development of our Ecclesiastical Constitution, and of our powers of 
self-government, has made considerable progress, although much 
remains to be done. We are learning amidst many mistakes to manage 
our own affairs. The day will come when we shall be permitted to do so. 

I fear I am setting a bad example to the Congress in exceeding the 
usual time allotted to our speeches, but I believe that some little indul- 
gence is granted to the President in his opening address. I have only a few 
words to add, with reference to the subjects which are to come before us for 
discussion. They have been chosen with a view to the special needs and 
interests of the present time. It may, perhaps, be said that we have avoided 
burning questions, but if so, it has only been because we felt that some of 
them had burned themselves out, and that others were sufficiently ablaze 
to dispense with any need of being fanned and fostered by discussion 
here. But in truth there are burning questions enough in the pro- 
gramme; only they are burning with a quiet steadfast glow, which will do 
more to cherish and strengthen the life of the Church than others which 
might perhaps be distinguished as crackling rather than burning. The 
Congress has been spoken of as a Congress of novelties. I trust, how- 
ever, that this is only true in the sense that the Church as a wise house- 
holder is ever bringing out of her treasures things new as well as old. 
The principal change which we have made is in the matter of the Working 
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Men's Meeting. It has always seemed to me that this meeting, 
however interesting and impressive, has failed to give the working men 
their true position. If they are members of the Church, they have an 
equal right, with ourselves, to be members of the Congress. The plan 
we have adopted is intended to secure to them, as far as possible, the 
privileges they are entitled to enjoy. Our desire is to give them their 
true position, as members, not of the body politic, but of the Body of 
Christ. We must recognise not only their power but their priesthood^ 
their spiritual gifts far more than their parliamentary votes. We need 
their counsel and their help. We are members one of another. 

It is with striking fitness that our Epistle for this week speaks to 
us of the One Body and the One Spirit. It is as members of that 
Body, and in the power of that Spirit, that we are gathered here 
to-day. Let it be your prayer, as it will be mine, that in all our 
proceedings we may bear in mind the Apostle's injunction, endeavour- 
to keep the " unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.'* 

I will detain you no longer, but ask you, according to custom, to join 
with me in the recitation of the Apostles' Creed. 

r 

The President then said — I am sure you will wish me to offer to the 
Primate of all England our hearty thanks for His Grace's kindness in 
coming, at great inconvenience, to Wolverhampton to be present with 
us at the Recepticm yesterday and again to-day, and I trust I shall not 
intrude too much on his kindness if I ask him now to say a few words. 



The Most Rev. Edward White Benson, D.D., Lord 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

My Lord Bishop, President of this great Congress, my Lords 
Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I may not indulge the natural feeling that 
I am out of place here after your kind words and your most kind 
reception. Your mayor came as an ambassador from himself and his 
town, to ask me to be present, and put before me two considerations — 
the pleasure I should have in looking upon your faces — the faces of a 
gathering of such churchmen and churchwomen in this most important 
centre of England, and that it was a good opportunity for me to show 
respect to your Bishop. I am afraid it would be impossible for me, 
year after year, to yield to such arguments, but I thank the mayor for 
having brought me here to enjoy these two great pleasures. Yesterday 
he would have had a heart of stone who listened to the Bishop speaking 
of the immense trouble and anxiety of twelve months past, added to 
such work and anxieties as his, and did not thank him for not having 
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spared himself. We thank him for that powerful and touching address 
which he has given us — one of the most able and penetrating which it 
has been my lot to listen to — and we thank him above all for the 
number of points which have gone home to us. It is, indeed, rather 
hard upon your Bishop that so many times the Congress should gather 
together in his diocese, but he is already known to all England as one 
of the most hard-working Bishops that ever lived, one who spends the 
fewest days in his own home, and most on the railway ; and he draws 
down upon himself this desire that he should gather us about him and 
say to us yet a few more words, and gather together those in whom he 
has confidence. Well, now, I should be out of place, if I occupied much 
of your time, because it has been planned out so well and carefully, and 
the subjects are so important, but I would just ask you this — never an 
unwelcome topic to any audience — Consider for a moment your own 
importance. What are we doing here to-day ? I always think that one 
of the most striking and touching things in all Church history, one of the 
most remarkable prophecies which has yet to be fulfilled long hence, are 
those last words of Cranmer : " I appeal to the next general council." 
That next general council of Christendom is far away yet, very far away 
indeed, but we were bidden yesterday in that noble sermon to remember 
that the greatest things are often brought about by people, living centuries 
before, it may be, indulging in noble conceptions, and trying to keep 
them in sight. We must remember that every Congress of this kind, every 
diocesan conference, every other great conference, is leading on towards 
a truth -seeking and more general council, and is a step towards tiie great 
re-union, when the great council will meet, which Cranmer foresaw 
through the ages. It will be a greater one than Cranmer foresaw. To 
him it meant the settlement of particular differences that marked his 
life-time, but to us, looking forward, it rises as a vision, that at last there 
will be fulfilled a real federation of all Christendom, and that the " two 
or three " gathered then in Christ's name, with Christ in the midst of 
them, will be the whole family of believers. And as we pray, at every 
Convocation, that " He who presided over the gathering of the Apostles 
will make Himself felt," and as in that last great council to which we 
look, we should invoke Him as- the real living and moving spirit, that is 
what we ought to pray for now ; that what we determine may be free 
of every angry, vexatious, or factious party words ; that He in our hearts 
should be the reigning spirit of ourselves, that not a single word, or 
act, or sound should break in upon the peace of God. Con- 
gresses held in this spirit, with the determination to love each other, 
and to draw nearer and nearer to each other, are factors that cannot be 
neglected in the thought of the great history which Christ Himself is 
working out. We have heard much lately about the difficulties of 
bringing religion home to working men, how there are numbers 
not hostile, but wholly indifferent to what the Church and Christ can 
teach. We desire earnestly that working men should feel their 'respon- 
sibility to each other, and for each other, because they are by no means 
a body of people that can be directed, and steered, and taught, and 
led from without. There must be among themselves a spirit which must 
overcome artisan indifferentism. And I ask, how do you make people 
feel their responsibility ? Not by lecturing them, but by putting respon- 
sibility in their hands. That is the only way I know of, and I feel sure 
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that, good as our working men's meetings have been as a preparation, 
they would never have come to anything like the influence which we 
hope they will have, until this next step was taken which you have taken 
here, of making men speak to each other and speak to us. There is one 
thing which perhaps above all our small disputes rises up as a great im- 
mediate need, and that is the need of the multiplication a thousand-fold of 
people who can speak so as to influence the masses. These people must, 
in anything like the numbers that are wanted, come out of the masses 
themselves. I travelled down yesterday, I am glad to say, with a number 
of members of the Church Army. One is glad and thankful for their work, 
but you know that the Church Army, with the thousands .in preparation 
for it, or in connexion with it, must be multiplied a thousand-fold before 
the work can be done. It is astonishing, when we stand even close to the 
brink of some great new system opening out, how often we are quite un- 
conscious of it. It is astonishing how, when we look upon our churches 
and clergy, and upon the ocean of souls, and hearts, and lives surging all 
about them, because we do not see the link which is wanted, we scarcely 
conceive that it must be possible, in God's providence, for the con- 
necting link to be forged. There must be, somewhere or other, some 
great power lying, as electricity lay some few years ago, only wanting to be 
developed, round about these churches and the clergy, which would bind 
to the Church those masses who yesterday looked with such kindness, 
such interest, and with such stillness and deference on the body of 
churchmen going to the church from the Town Hall. We felt 
that there may have been thousands amongst them who were not 
wholly with us, but will any one say that there were hundreds or tens 
who were not ready to be with us if they really understood what w^ 
were about. How shall they hear without a preacher, says St. Paul ? 
But, adds he, How shall they preach except they be sent? The 
great work which Christ committed to us is to send out preachers 
to those who so much need them, and who are ready to receive them. 
We stand in another way in relation to a very important part of the work 
of the Church. I hope I shall not be thought fanciful when I try to put 
it into words ; it is almost too difficult for me to put quickly into words. 
It is the insufficiency of the work of the Church up to this moment 
in one important matter, the most important and final matter of all. The 
Church-work of about forty years was the great Evangelical power which 
brought the souls of individuals into closer relation to their Christ and 
to their God. For forty years at least they went on, and that seemed to 
be the main end of the Christian religion — making the soul draw 
nearer to God. For another forty years, perhaps, speaking roughly, there 
dominated us another great idea, that of making the individual feel 
his position in the Church. We have been making churchmen these 
forty years, continually more intelligent and more practical church- 
men, with an ideal of her truth and their loyalty, and now comes the 
next step. To draw the soul close to God is indeed religion ; to 
make men feel their place in the Church is indeed religion, but it is 
for the gathering in one of the children of God scattered abroad 
that the Church herself exists. The work of the next forty years is to 
make the Church feel her position with regard to all society, exactly as 
the individual soul has been made to feel its position, with regard to its 
Christ and its Church. By society we mean not what calls itself 
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society, but all the life of England. We shall never make the Church 
take her place in acting upon society as long as we allow it to be 
possible for one part of society to distrust or condemn the other. 
If we leave the lower classes to believe that the higher classes are raked 
by corruption and idleness, and if we leave the higher classes to believe 
that everything is to be feared from the lower classes, we cannot 
do our work. We must make the classes trust each other. But, 
again, let us lift up our eyes as Abraham did to the East, to the 
West, and to the South, and the North, and to us society must mean 
the world. There is no continent, no shore, and no island in which 
England is not at work ; and, therefore, in which the leaven of the 
Church of England must not be at work. We are introducing cor- 
ruptions into society, intemperance to a horrible extent, all manner of 
evils amongst native races, and the Church's business is to reverse all 
that and make the advent of an English ship a blessing, and not a 
curse, to any land as it heaves in sight. And now, if the man to Christ, 
the man to his Church, the Church to the world, mark plainly the line 
along which God's Spirit is pointing us, there is one central force which 
alone can move us ; that is, that man and the Church should know 
their Christ to be a present power. We can have nothing to say — the 
whole Church must be clear on that — we can have nothing to say to the 
interpretations which make the Lord Christ to have been anything but 
real man, or anything but true God. God did live in man that His 
Spirit might dwell in man for ever. We must not think that any word 
of Christ about being and abiding with us for ever is to be taken in any 
metaphorical sense. If we do not feel, know, and realise it, it is our 
fault, but the man Christ Jesus, Lord of all, is living in us and among 
us. If as men we purge our vision, and purify our own hearts, we shall 
know it, and the Church will know it, and when the Church knows it, 
the world will know it. 
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The Evangelisation of England is so great and complex a subject, that 
the mere attempt to treat it in a paper such as this would provoke 
ridicule. I must disarm one class of objectors by stating more exactly 
the limits of my subject. In this paper I shall say nothing about the 
ancient British Church, in spite of the fact that from it half the 
Christianity of England is derived. By " England " I do not under- 
stand a geographical so much as an ethnical unit. It is my purpose to 
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deal with the conversion of the English tribes, which in the sixth 
century occupied the eastern parts of this island, from the Forth south- 
wards. And I shall have nothing to say about theological or ecclesias- 
tical questions as such.' These concern me only when they come into 
contact with the actual process of mission, with which alone I propose 
to concern myself. In short, then, by the '* Evangelisation of England," 
I mean the process by which the*English tribes received Christianity. 

The history of the conversion begins with S. Augustine, and ends 
with S. Wilfrid. Both were ardent advocates of papal power. The 
first was the chosen missioner of the greatest of the Pontiffs. The last 
spent half his life in exile and pilgrimage because of the impolitic bold- 
ness with which he maintained the claims of the Papacy. It is not, 
then, surprising that the Roman Church has been credited with a 
disproportionate influence in the conversion of the English. The 
superficial reader is apt to imagine that the progress of Roman effort ran 
an even course from its beginning under S. Augustine to its ending 
under S. Wilfrid. The final triumph of Roman authority in the person 
of Theodore of Tarsus supports the delusion, which obtains acceptance 
as an historical fact when the modern advocate of the new Papalism is 
heard to claim for his Church the sole credit of the conversion of the 
£nglish. The puzzled Protestant yields a reluctant assent to the bold 
assertion of the Papist, and feels a furtive shame at the parentage of 
the National Church. The opponent bigots are agreed in attaching a 
polemical importance to the origin of the Church of England, with the 
inevitable result that the truth of history is obscured. The cynical 
dishonesty of one fanaticism imposes on the silly terror of the other. 
Regarding both with equal contempt, the sober member of the Church 
of England may find in the study of the conversion of his ancestors 
material for honest pride and sober reflection. Viewed merely as a 
piece of history, there are few periods more important, and none more 
interesting, than that which witnessed the Evangelisation of England. 

The actual work of conversion went on with little intermission for 
about ninety years, i.e., from 597, when the first missionary began his 
work, to 686, when the last completed his. These dates are only in 
part true. For many years before the landing of S. Augustine in 597 
the English must have come into familiar contact with Christianity. 
The conquered British Christians and the deserted British churches bore 
witness to the faith of Christ, and there is some reason for believing 
that the missionaries of lona had, even during the lifetime of S. 
Columba, who died in the very year of S. Augustine's arrival, included 
the northern districts of the English occupation within the sphere of 
their activity ; while It is certain that at least one English kingdom was 
politically allied with the kindred and Christian nation of the Franks. 
And long after 686 great numbers of the people were practically 
heathen. Paganism died hard ; indeed the powers of Church and 
State had to wage a continuous warfare against its obstinate beliefs and 
cherished practices. Still in some sense these dates are true ; they are 
certainly convenient, and I shall not hesitate to use them. 

This period of ninety years falls into two parts. The first extends 
over thirty-seven years, from 597 to 634, that is, from the landing of S. 
Augustine in Thanet to the flight of S. Paulinas from York. It is the 
epoch of the Roman Missions. The second extends over fifty-two 
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years, from 635 to 686, from the arrival of S. Aidan at Lindisfame to the 
conversion of the South Saxons by S, Wilfrid. It is the epoch of the 
Irish Missions. 

The Roman Missions had their spiritual centre at Rome, their base 
of operations at Canterbury, and were politically associated with the 
kingdom of Kent. 

The Irish Missions had their spiritual centre in lona, their base of 
operations at Lindisfame, and were politically associated with the 
kingdom of Northumbria. 

This arrangement into two epochs is not altogether satisfactory, 
because it makes no provision for the missionary effort which sprang 
directly neither from Rome nor from lona, which owned no necessary 
allegiance either to Canterbury or Lindisfarne, but which entered into 
relations with both, and which, in interest and importance, came not a 
whit behind the other and more regular missionary operations. 

Such was the conversion of the East Angles, of which the entire 
credit belongs to neither party. If, on the one hand, it can be claimed 
for Canterbury, because the selection of this field for his labours by 
the Burgundian bishop, S. Felix, was owing to the suggestion of 
Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, yet on the other hand, the 
advocate of Lindisfarne may point to the great part played by Irish 
missionaries in the actual work of conversion, and advance S. Furseus 
as not inferior to S. Felix in sanctity and influence. 

Such also was the conversion of the West Saxons. If it was accom- 
plished by one, who derived his commission from the Roman See ; yet, 
in preaching to the West Saxons, S. Birinus offended against the letter 
of his commission, and his rapid success must in no small degree be 
ascribed to the strong moral support he received from the Christian 
kingdom of Northumbria. The baptism of Cynigils, king of the West 
Saxons, brings the dual aspect of the West Saxon Conversion into 
prominence. S. Birinus baptizes Cynigils, to whom S. Oswald stands 
sponsor. 

Still, in spite of these reservations, the division, if rough, is in the 
main true, and it is certainly convenient. I shall not hesitate, therefore, 
to adopt it, and proceed to sketch these epochs successively, in brief 
outline. 

To speak in the first place of the Roman Missions. The rapid success 
which had followed the early efforts of S, Augustine was fallacious, and, 
in the sequel, the fortunes of the Gregorian Mission, of which he was 
the leader, were neither brilliant nor altogether creditable. The co- 
operation of the British Church was not secured, and even the defective 
and partial record of Bede permits us to assign as the main reason, the 
impolicy and arrogance of the Roman prelate. The traditions of the 
British Church were imperial ; as such they must have rendered the 
idea of re-union and co-operation with the Imperial Church of Rome in 
the highest degree natural and attractive. Without doubt S. Augustine's 
appearance, iii company with the English, created a prejudice against 
him in the minds of men, who then and for long after viewed the 
English, as well Christian as Pagan, with deep and unreasoning 
abhorrence. Still, I cannot but believe that the natural tendency 
towards union would have overcome this abhorrence if it had not been 
Uied with another feeling, viz., resentment against the personal conduct 
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and claims of S. Augustine. The Roman envoy, a perfect stranger, 
appearing before the established and immemorial Hierarchs of Britain, 
assumed the tone and language of a recognised superior, and, by 
consequence, aroused bitter opposition, and rendered combined action 
absolutely impossible. Returning from his fruitless conference with the 
British bishops, S. Augustine devoted himself to the work of organising 
the Church he had succeeded in founding. Mellitus was consecrated 
Bishop of the East Saxons, with his See in London. Justus was estab- 
lished in Rochester as bishop over the West Kentishmen. Laurentius 
was consecrated as S. Augustine's successor in the See of Canterbury. 
Then, in 604, the "Apostle of the English" died. The primacy of 
Laurentius was a time of disaster. The death of Ethelbert, in 61 6, was 
the signal for a general uprising against Christianity. Eadbald, the new 
king of Kent, openly apostatised. The East Saxons expelled Mellitus 
from London ; the West Kentishmen ejected Justus from Rochester ; 
Laurentius was on the eve of abandoning Canterbury, when the tide 
turned. But Eadbald had neither the virtue nor the authority of his 
father, and the piety of his later years could not repair the ravages 
wrought by his earlier sin. Rochester was restored to Justus, but London 
persisted in its rejection of Mellitus. The marriage of Eadbald's sister, 
Ethelberga, with Edwin, king of the Northumbrians, afforded an opening 
for church extension^ of which both king and primate at once took 
advantage. In 625, Justus, who on the death of Mellitus had been 
translated from Rochester to Canterbury, consecrated S. Paulinus to be 
both chaplain to the Kentish princess and missionary to the subjects of 
Edwin. Unquestionably S. Paulinus was the greatest of the Roman 
missionaries ; his operations were on a greater scale than those of the 
rest. Without doubt he has been fortunate in having so detailed and 
sympathetic a writer as Bede to record his actions, yet it is beyond 
dispute that as a politician and a preacher S. Paulinus must hold the 
first place among the members of the Gregorian Mission. He preached 
the Gospel with distinguished success in Bernicia and Lindsey, as well as 
in Deira ; but, through lack of clergy, he was unable to organise his 
work on any permanent basis. When the battle of Heathfield, in 633, 
removed the political support on which he had leaned, the whole fabric 
of Northumbrian Christianity fell to the ground. S. Paulinus himself 
abandoned, without delay, labours which had only been attractive when 
they had also been successful. Retiring to Kent, he governed the 
Church of Rochester until his death, in 644. With the flight of S. 
Paulinus from York, the missionary work of Canterbury properly ends. 
None after him proceeded forth from thence to carry on the work of 
conversion. It is time, then, to sum up the results of Roman effort. 
They were not great. Kent, and Kent alone of English kingdoms, 
owed its Christianity to the missionary zeal of Pope Gregory. The 
relapse of the East Saxons was final. The exertions of the independent 
missionary bishop, S. Felix, were being crowned with success in East 
Anglia ; but these, as we have seen, can scarcely be credited to the 
Church of Canterbury. Bishops were established at Canterbury and 
Rochester, and, at the former, a great school and monastery had been 
founded, from which, in the days to come, civilisation and learning 
flowed to all parts of England. I regard, indeed, this school and monas- 
tt ry as the most permanently valuable result of S. Augustine's labour. 
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The year 634 marks the transition from the first epoch of missionary 
effort to the second. One chapter closes, and another begins with the 
awful auguries of failure and apostasy. The second period of the con- 
version began when S. Oswald, in 635, overcame Penda at the battle of 
Heavenfield. 

S. Oswald is the most interesting of early English kings. He was to 
Irish Christianity in Northumbria ail that Ethelbert had been to Roman 
Christianity in Kent, and, in addition, he was himself a saint. All the 
circumstances of his personal history tended to prepare him for his life's 
work. Early exile, consoled and relieved by Irish charity ; early faith, 
formed and nurtured by Irish teaching ; unexpected victory, inspired 
and directed by the Cross ; a glorious reign according to the ideal of 
Christian kingship ; a personal saint-hood moved and guided by the 
purest model of Irish Christianity ; S. Oswald was Alfred and Constan- 
tine and S. Louis in one. Under him Northumbrian kingship became 
itself missionary. The wars of Northumbria were crusades ; the victims 
of battle were Christian martyrs. The first act of S. Oswald's govern- 
ment was the inauguration of a mission to convert his subjects. *' He 
sent," writes Bede, " to the elders of the Scots (/.^., Irish), among whom 
he himself, while an exile, had received the sacrament of baptism, 
requesting that a bishop might be sent to him, by whose doctrine and 
ministry the race of the Angles, over whom he ruled, might learn the 
gifts of the Lord's faith, and receive its sacraments." In S. Aidan, lona 
gave to England the highest product of Irish nionasticism. The 
generous eulogy which Bede has pronounced upon him is too long for 
quotation here; to make no reference to it would be unpardonable. 
Following the favourite practice of Irish missionaries, S. Aidan selected 
for his base of operations a small island, sufficiently near the shore for 
purposes of work, and sufficiently remote for purposes of devotion. 
Probably Lindisfarne had a special claim on his choice in its likeness to 
lona. In 642 S. Oswald was slain at the battle of Maserfield by Penda, 
king of the Mercians. The attenuated paganism of the English had 
obtained a lengthened tenure of life by allying itself with the cause of 
Mercian Independence, of which Penda was the worthy champion. 
The ruin of the Northumbrian power did not involve the ruin of the 
Church. S. Aidan continued to work from Lindisfarne until 651, when 
he died. The community of lona sent Finan to be his successor. In 
653 the Middle Angles accepted Christianity, and Diuma, an Irishman, 
was consecrated by Finan to be their bishop. In the same year the 
East Saxon king, Sigbert, was converted by the personal persuasion of 
King Oswy, and a mission, headed by Cedd, undertook the conversion 
of his subjects. Success attended the attempt, and Cedd received from 
Finan episcopal consecration. He did not, however, fix his See in 
London, which still remained pagan. In 654 Penda was slain in the 
battle of the Winwaed. By his death the Church was delivered from 
her most powerful enemy. Mercia became subject to Northumbria. 
In 657, however, the Mercians recovered their liberty, but this political 
revolution did not affect the progress of the conversion. The Mercians 
remained under the ecclesiastical supremacy of lona and Lindisfarne. 
All the English tribes, with the single exception of the South Saxons, 
had now received Christianity. The South Saxons were converted in 
^86 by S. Wilfrid. 
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I have already referred to S. Wilfrid as an ardent advocate of Papal 
authority. He was himself, however, a Northumbrian, and owed his 
Christianity to that very Irish Church of which he was the persistent and 
uncompromising adversary. His mission work among the South Saxons 
was the result of pure accident. He had been sent neither from Rome 
nor from lona. The conversion of the South Saxons must therefore be 
classed with the conversions of the East Angles and West Saxons, as 
standing outside the regular action of the Roman and Irish missionaries, 
and, consequently, outside any comparison which may be instituted 
between them. 

Summing up the results of the Irish missions, I find that the North- 
umbrians, the tribes of central England, included under the general 
name Mercians, and the East Saxons, owed their conversion distinctly 
and — except so far as the transient success of S. Paulinus in Northum- 
bria and Lindsey traverses the statement — exclusively to Irish effort. 
I find also that Irish Christianity lent moral support to, and, to some 
extent, shared in the labour of the East Anglian and West Saxon 
conversions, while the last great missionary effort was undertaken by a 
disciple of the Irish Church of Northumbria. 

It is, then, evident that the *' Evangelisation of England " was, in the 
main, the work of the Irish missionaries. For nearly half a century the 
greatest part of the country acknowledged the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Coarb of S. Columba, who governed the community of lona. In 
664, the year of the Synod of Whitby, in which the triumph of Rome 
over lona was finally assured, there were in England seven bishops. Of 
these, three —Canterbury, Rochester, and Dunwich, owned the supremacy 
of Rome and the metropolitan authority of Canterbury. One, the 
bishop of the West Saxons, acknowledged the first but not the last. 
Three, the bishops of the Northumbrians, Mercians, and East Saxons, 
including within their government two-thirds of England, acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of the Abbat of lona. That was the ecclesiastical con- 
dition of the country when the work of conversion ceased, and it is a 
singularly accurate statement of the process itself, marking, with unerring 
decision, its triple character, and the relative importance of the different 
factors. The appeal to history is often identical with an appeal to the 
map. 

Why did the Roman missionaries effect so little ? I perceive three 
reasons, which may go some way to explain their failure, viz., ignorance 
of the English, defective methods, and lack of workers ; or to phrase 
the same things more concisely, the Roman missionaries would have 
succeeded better if they had not been so devoted to theories, politics • 
and big meetings. 

Pope Gregory obviously knew nothing about the political and religious 
state of Britain when he drew up his scheme of Church government. I 
suppose he pictured Britain to himself as being much in the same state 
as Gaul. The arrangements proposed in his scheme seem to indicate 
this. That scheme remained a dead letter through its utter im- 
practicability. And I think Pope Gregory's ignorance was shared in 
various degrees by the missionaries he sent over to Britain. S. 
Augustine's questions give me the impression of a weak, unpractical 
man, absolutely bewildered by the new circumstances in which he finds 
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himself. The Roman missionaries were hampered by false pre- 
conceived notions of their work. Experience, however, would set this 
right in time ; not so with the more serious and radical vice of the 
Roman method — the tendency to rely on political alliances. I attach a 
very great significance to this. It runs through every bit of Roman 
work. Take the case of Kent. Every effort is directed to procure the 
conversion of the king. No sooner is he converted than his political 
influence is utilized in all directions. The king dies. What is the 
result ? Sudden and irreparable disaster. Why ? Because the success 
of the missionaries had depended on the precarious basis of one man's 
power and life. The conduct of S. Paulinus in Northumbria is in strict 
agreement with that of S. Augustine in Kent, and the swift ruin which 
overtook his work on Edwin's death points the same moral. I hold 
confidently that the failure of the Roman missionaries was in great part 
the result of their too intimate connection with the shifting politics of 
the English tribes. One effect of this was a too rapid expansion of the 
field of labour. There were not enough missionaries to do the work 
thoroughly. S. Paulinus preached and baptized from the Glen to the 
Trent, but, as a rule, left not so much as a preaching cross to hold the 
new converts together. Naturally the whole fabric of his work dis- 
appeared, almost as soon as his back was turned. 

Turning to the Irish missionaries, I find that they were conspicuously 
free from all the faults I have mentioned. Their knowledge of the 
people was accurate. S. Oswald and a number of English nobles had 
resided in lona long before S. Aidan set forth from thence to undertake 
the work of conversion. The Irish missionaries were not. wont to hang 
about courts. It was only the surpassing sanctity of S. Oswald which 
could bridge over the gulf which parted an Irish ^ bishop from a royal 
court. Thus the Irish missions were independent of politics. Political 
revolutions, therefore, involved no breach in their continuity. Of course 
the direction of politics helped forward or retarded the work, but this is 
quite different from that intimacy with politics of which I have been 
speaking. And, lastly, the Irish had no lack of men. S. Aidants first 
measure was to gather twelve English boys, and train them for the work. 
The popular monasteries of lona and Ireland gave inexhaustible supplies 
of workers; The bishops of Lindisfarne were, themselves, primarily 
Abbats of a numerous missionary community. 

Therefore, while relapse followed swiftly on the success of the Roman, 
it never checked the progress of the Celt. While the power of the one 
depended on his intellectual superiority to the native king, that of the 
other rested on his superior sanctity- While the one was cunning in 
devising external effects, and not above dealing in pious frauds, the 
other adopted no other methods to win souls than those ancient ones of 
plain doctrine and apostolic life. The Roman missionaries were, before 
all things, ecclesiastics ; the Irish were, before all things, saints. S. 
Augustine will not rise to meet the hierarchs of Britain, because he is 
the envoy of the Papacy; S. Aidan will not ride, though a king give 
him his own steed, because he is the successor of the Apostles. There 
is, precisely, the difference between the two systems. The Roman 
mission produced no saints, the Irish saints were many. That is why 
the " Evangelisation of England " belongs chiefly to the Irish. 
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A SHORT paper on a large subject ought to be pointed, but in dealing with 
history it is only possible to be pointed by being partizan or polemical* 
Events and motives were as complicated in the past as they are at the 
present, and do not admit of offhand treatment. Ecclesiastical his* 
tory cannot safely be studied on purely ecclesiastical lines. The history 
of the Church cannot at any time be severed from the history of the 
nation, nor can ecclesiastical questions be considered apart from the 
background of the national life in which they were inextricably inter- 
woven. 

The connection of the English Church with Rome is a question which 
above all others cannot be dismissed by a few epigrams, nor reduced to 
a few simple formulae. Even its origin cannot be assigned to an obvious 
cause ; it was not due to the superior zeal of the Roman missionaries, or 
the greater attractiveness of their system ; it was the result of a statesman- 
like admission of two principles, that it was well for England to be one in 
religious observances, and that it was well for England to recognise 
through her Church that she was a member of the common-wealth of 
Western Christendom. Perhaps this is as simple a general statement as 
can be made about the matter. The Church of England became 
connected with the Church of Rome, because England wisely wished 
to share in the advantages of European civilisation, chief amongst which 
in early days was the ecclesiastical organisation which centred in the 
Roman See. 

For Europe had a political ideal of its own, an ideal borrowed from 
the system of imperial Rome as moulded by Christianity. This ideal was 
a Holy Roman Empire, of which individual states were provinces, 
united to promote the advance of Christian civilisation. Joint heads 
of this great organisation were Emperor and Pope, sharing between them 
the care for the temporal and spiritual welfare of mankind. Do not let 
us smile at this ideal ; for to be destitute of ideals seems to me no mark 
of progress, and the substitution of national selfishness for any con- 
ception of Europe as a whole, is not a gain over which we have any 
reason to exult. After all, it was not so very unreasonable to believe 
in the possibility of European concert, presided over by the Emperor, 
and administering a system of international law which was to be framed 
by the Pope. 

This system was an ideal system, and rarely approached realisation. 
The Emperor and the Pope did not agree about their respective parts 
in this arrangement ; but the Papacy gradually became a more real 
power in Europe than was the Empire, because, not being associated 
with any national interests, it was more trusted, and, resting only 
on a moral basis, it had to be more careful in securing the support 
of public opinion. The great advance made by the Papacy under 
Gregory VII. was due to the fact that the Papacy was the only pos- 
sible centre for a body of earnest reformers, who saw that the Church 
was being secularised, its bishops converted into royal ministers, its 
offices sold to the highest bidder, its clergy without discipline, and its 
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spiritual work unrecognised, save here and there in a monastery where 
devout men were gathered together. To secure the Church from this 
condition the reformers set up the Pope as superior to Emperor and 
King, ix., they asserted that in the spiritual power there was something 
inherently superior to the temporal power. 

The development of these views coincided pretty nearly with the 
Norman Conquest of England. Before that time the English Church 
had been in close friendship with the Roman Church, which she 
honoured as a daughter honours a mother ; but the question of rights, 
and duties, and of legal obligation, had never been mooted. These ques- 
tions arose after the Norman Conquest, partly because that event brought 
England into closer relation with European politics, partly because the 
views of the reforming party which I have just mentioned raised many 
points which had never been raised before. But the relations between 
the English Church and Rome were in a great measure those which 
prevailed in the whole Latin Church, save that they were not quite 
so close as in most countries. The attempts of the Popes to establish 
any special relation between themselves and England were resisted 
and repelled. 

The influence of the Papacy on England was of many kinds, and there 
were many stages in the history of the Papacy. Generally, it may be 
said that till the beginning of the thirteenth century the Papacy was an 
influence which made for good in England, and after that period 
Englishmen certainly failed to recognise that it did more good than 
harm. Another general remark may be made which is applicable to the 
whole period of England's relation with Rome — on the whole the papal 
influence in purely political matters was a good one. The Papacy wanted 
order, quiet, and internal stability ; it wanted to be on the side which was 
likely to be the strongest. To the best of its witting it endeavoured to 
promote peace and order in all matters where its own interests were not 
concerned in hindering them; and England was seldom directly con- 
cerned with the inner circle of papal politics. 

On other points a few general considerations may be stated : 

(i) The connection with Rome strengthened the position of the 
Church, and enabled it to be a check on the overweening growth of the 
royal power. William I. and Lanfranc exhibited the spectacle of 
Church and State uniting harmoniously together for the good of the 
nation. The despotism of William II. fell most heavily on the Church, 
and when Anselm withstood the King on behalf of righteousness, the only 
support on which he could rely was that of the Papacy. His sense of 
the degradation of churchmen under the influence of a brutal sovereign, 
made him willing to accept the cry of the reforming party for the aboli- 
tion of lay investitures, and in England first was framed the compromise 
which ended a long quarrel, by respecting the rights of Church and State 
alike. From that time forward it was recognised that the Church had a 
sphere of her own, and that there were departments of the national life 
within which the power of the State could not pass. 

(2) But this victory was not won for nothing, and the reference to 
Rome opened up the way to papal intervention in matters where the 
English Church did not want it. Further, this increased intercourse with 
Rome led to the mission of many papal legates, through whom the Pope 
in time claimed a visitatorial power over the whole Church. Moreover, 
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the efforts to be rid of legates led to an appearance of withdrawal from 
undoubted rights and customs of the English Church. Archbishop 
William, in the reign of Henry I., received from the Pope a grant of 
legatine jurisdiction over all the churches of Britain ; on his death this 
was given to Henry, Bishop of Winchester, as the foremost of 
English ecclesiastics, but it was recovered by Archbishop Theobald. This 
practice had one evil result ; it gave the ordinary metropolitan power an 
appearance of being derived from Rome, and was a step in that over- 
throw of the episcopal power by which the papal monarchy steadily 
increased its borders. In the beginning of the thirteenth century Eng- 
land was over-run by papal legates, till Stephen Langton, in 1221, 
obtained a promise that no legate should be appointed during his lifetime, 
and after that time the Archbishop of Canterbury was recognised as 
" legatus natus," the man through whom, by virtue of his office, com- 
munications between the Papacy and the English Church were 
conducted. 

(3) Throughout the thirteenth century the Papacy was engaged in 
consolidating its power, and using it for purposes of its own which were 
not identical with the interests of the Church at large. What it had 
gained by leading a reforming party it applied to the establishment of an 
absolute monarchy. Claims which had been supported by the Church 
for its protection from the Crown were now regarded as immemorial rights, 
and were used as a means of revenue. Church and State alike looked 
on the papal power with suspicion, which broadened into dislike ; and as 
the nation became more consolidated under Edward I., external inter- 
vention was resented. Papal interference in politics was vigorously re- 
pelled, though the papal court was still recognised as a court of review 
and appeal on many matters. 

(4) In the fourteenth century the Papacy had ceased to be useful 
to the Church, and had become oppressive. It was chiefly a political 
power, and, as such, needed support from clerical revenues. To obtain 
this quietly, the Pope and the King made a tacit agreement that 
they would allow one another to pillage the clergy for the maintenance 
of their respective establishments. The papal collector was an ordinary 
official in England, and men saw with disgust the revenues of the Eng- 
lish Church being carried away for the enrichment of a Pope who was a 
supporter of France, the national foe of England. So the Statute of 
Provisors was directed against papal interference with the rights of 
patrons, and the Statute of Praemunire was similarly framed to check his 
jurisdiction. These statutes were practically failures, for in an ordinary 
way the King had no interest in enforcing them ; they only put him in 
a better condition for making a bargain with the Pope. The nation had 
not much sympathy with clerical grievances as such : so long as King 
and Pope only harrassed the clergy, no one felt very indignant. The result 
of this was that the clergy were equally afraid of the Pope and of the 
King, and felt themselves entirely helpless. The machinery of the 
National Church was broken down by the Papacy in the interests 
of its monarchical power. The Episcopal power was traversed by exempt 
monasteries, which were the strongholds of papal advocates; the Episcopal 
jurisdiction was thrown out of gear by the prevalence of appeals 
to Rome. Discipline was more and more difficult to enforce : 
the government of the Church became more and more chaotic. The 
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Church, in fact, split up into a number of wealthy corporations, drifting 
further and further away» from the main current of the national life. 

(5) It was the consciousness of this fact that awakened a desire for re- 
form amongst earnest men throughout Europe. Reform has always been 
necessary in all human institutions, and the Church had oftentimes been 
reformed, by the Papacy, by monastic revivals, by the movement at once 
intellectual and democratic of the Mendicant Orders. But each of these 
instruments of reform had assumed permanent forms within the Church 
and had perpetuated themselves as necessary parts of its organisation. 
The Church, in fact, was over-lain by the survivals of its reforming agencies, 
which had become in turn its most obvious abuses. For the Church was 
everywhere overgrown : monasteries had long since done their work, and 
their inmates had become at the best genial country gentlemen : the 
number of clergy was excessive, and the sight of men living in idleness was 
not edifying to men who had to labour hard for their livelihood : clerical 
wealth was disproportionately large, as much work which in earlier times 
had been done by the Church perforce, because there was no one else to 
do it, was slowly passing to secular organisations. These were things 
which were manifest to every thinking man ; how were they to be re- 
adjusted ? The old plan of a reforming Order was hopeless, as there 
were too many Orders already. The organisation of the national Church 
was powerless ; it had been broken down by the Pope, till it was entirely 
controlled by the King. The general discontent expressed by Wyclif 
and the Lollards did not contain any promise of a constructive system. 
The reforming Councils of the fifteenth century only showed that the 
divergence of national interests made conciliar action impossible. On 
every side it appeared that reform was possible only through the Papacy, 
and the dread of revolution led men to cling desperately to it, and admit 
the most exaggerated forms of its claims. Archbishop Chicheley quailed 
before Martin V., and as no English Archbishop ever quailed before 
Martin's predecessors ; with tears in his eyes he besought Parliament to 
repeal its anti-papal statutes ; he submitted to the Pope's claim to act as 
supreme ordinary over all others. Even the State raised no vigorous 
protest against the appointment of the Bishop of Winchester as cardinal 
and legate. 

(6) So the Papacy reaped the full advantages of a submission 
engendered by despair or indifference, and unsuspectingly enjoyed its 
triumph. When the thunderbolt fell it fell from a clear sky. Never had 
the position of the Papacy been theoretically more secure ; never had the 
Papacy fewer open foes than when Luther raised his protest. Never had 
English King been on more friendly relations with the Holy See than was 
Henry VHI. Never had the connection between England and Rome 
been so little complained against, or raised fewer difficulties, or seemed 
more powerless for good or ill than just before its severance. The papal 
power had ceased to be either dangerous or aggressive ; it was simply 
obstructive. As the nation became consolidated under the Tudors, the 
papal jurisdiction had gradually dwindled, till matrimonial cases were 
almost the only ones in which it was invoked. Papal legates were not 
likely to interfere in England against the will of the English King : nay, 
Henry VI H. had compelled a reluctant Pope to confer on Wolsey the 
cardinalate and the legatine authority, that thereby the trusted servant of 
the Crown might have a freer hand over the English Church. The point 
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on which Henry VIII. quarrelled with the Pope was one in which he 
was morally wrong ; the means which he used to compel the English 
clergy to bend to his will were absolutely iniquitous. - The charge on 
which the papal authority was overthrown in England was that it did not 
dare, much as it might wish, to be blindly subservient to the royal will. 
That was the occasion of its fall; but the cause was such that no one in 
England trusted or respected it. Never was an immemorial connection, 
which had done much in the past, which was theoretically of vital impor- 
tance, severed with less difficulty, or its severance provoke less resistance. 
Very few Englishmen at the time wished to maintain the connection with 
Rome. Some wished to restore it later on, when they shrunk from the 
social and religious changes which followed on its fall. The preamble of 
the Statute of Appeals stated the belief of well-nigh every Englishman 
when it said that England was an empire, and the nation a complete body 
within itself, having full power to do justice in all cases, spiritual as well as 
temporal. Englishmen had learned that the connection with Rome was 
only a hindrance in the way of working a solution of national problems. 
The Papacy could not or would not work the reforms which men had 
long desired and prevented the Church from attempting them for itself. The 
result was that they were left for the State to work, and were wrought by 
rude hands and in rough ways ; men murmured, but on the whole 
acquiesced. When the relation with Rome was re-established under Mary, 
it already wore a foreign look, and after that brief experience Englishmen 
never wished to hear of it again. The Papacy has changed much since 
then, and Romanism has developed as much as Anglicanism ; but 
Romanism still seems something foreign and exotic on English soil, and 
is alien from the aims and from the modes of thought of the average 
Englishman, This sense of strangeness, this resentment of an intrusive 
authority, was not the result of the sixteenth century. It dated from 
much earlier times, and then only found its expression. 
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The Church of England, during her long life of nearly 1300 years, 
has naturally passed through a great number of changes and refforma- 
tions. Change and frequent self-adaptation to environment is almost 
another word for life : and never to be reformed is to be as good as 
dead. Thus one may count on one's fingers, at least, ten or a dozen 
reformations — such as that of Archbishop Theodore, when he welded 
the separate Churches of the Heptarchy into organic union ; that of 
Archbishop Dunstan, when he braced up clerical discipline into almost 
monastic stringency; that of Archbishop Anselm, who established 
better relations between the Church and the State ; that of Bishop 
Osmund, who reformed the Prayer-book ; and a good many more. 
But besides these mere local and insular reformations, England also 
took her part in two vast and European reformations, which altered the 
whole face of Western Christendom. And it is these two crises of 
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far-reaching importance which separate our Church history into an 
early, a middle, and a modern period. To give these two crises popular 
and convenient names, one may call the reform of the eleventh century the 
" Hildebrandine Reformation,'* and that of the sixteenth century the 
" Lutheran Reformation.*' The former was of a Conservative type, — 
coercive, disciplinary, restrictive, after the terrible disorders of the Dark 
Ages ; the latter was of a Liberal type, — emancipative, expansive, 
separatist. The Hildebrandine change was, in ecclesiastical develop- 
ment, what the Macedonian system of the ** phalanx" was in military 
history ; the gathering up of loose primitive order into a massive and 
powerful consolidation. The Lutheran change was like the break-up of 
the phalanx system into the more effective and elastic order of the 
Roman legion, — a reversion, in short, to the natural and primitive 
system, rendered possible by the growth of individual intelligence and of 
moral self-control. 

It is with this last Reformation that I am called upon to deal : and 
my task is simply to describe (so far as time will allow) its " settle- 
ment.'' That word pre-supposes some antecedent disorder : and as 
historians, like everybody else, find disorder, conflict, passionate excite- 
ment, and struggle, much more interesting and much more picturesque 
than a mere respectable " settlement *' can ever hope to be, students 
are a good deal misled as to the relative importance of war and peace. 
But is there really any doubt as to their true relations ? Surely 
confusion and struggle are mere temporary calamities arising from the 
shortsightedness of mankind, and from the interested obstinacy of 
leaders, whose sin it is so often to resist and obstruct "reform," till it 
grows into ** revolution.*' Let us, then, pstimate the confusions of the 
Reformation period at th^ir true value; and, looking rather a little 
before them and a little after them, study causes and results rather than 
mere battle scenes. 

But why should I say " causes " ? There was one single cause of all 
the dire confusions and horrible discords of the sixteenth century — and 
that was the Papacy. This may best be illustrated by a parable of 
nature. Geologists tell us that, when a mountain stream, issuing from 
some pure snowy height, has for ages irrigated an upland plain, it often 
happens that the narrow outlet from the plain becomes obstructed. 
Perhaps the Ice-king lays his frozen finger there. But, any way, from 
that moment a re-arrangement begins. A lake arises where the noisy 
river ways were before. Margin after margin is engulfed ; the natural 
beauty of the place is destroyed ; and all the spontaneous waywardness 
of the stream is gone. Why ? Because its ** Hildebrandine period " 
(so to speak) has come ; and a new beauty, a new order, reflects for 
a time in blurred fashion the steadfast order of the sky. But anyone 
can see that this new stillness will not be permanent, while, if the 
obstruction be too long maintained, the outrush towards a recovery of 
the natural and primitive order of things will be at first disastrous. 
Swirling madly to opposite sides, the river will seem possessed with 
some malignant spirit of destruction. But patience ! Erelong its 
natural courses are re-attained, and in many a bright refreshing stream its 
waters wend their way towards the eternal sea. Thus, if my parable 
is worth anything, the one single cause of all the dreadful struggles 
of the Reformation period was the obstinate obstructiveness of 
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the Papacy. If anyone doubt it, let him carefully read the truly 
piteous history of the fifteenth century. There he will discover, to his 
heart's dismay, the sickening accumulation of Papal ambition and 
covetousness which resisted the entreaties, the threats, the despairs of 
good men all over Europe, in protest against the existing corruptions of 
the Church. For the Papacy of those later ages, instead of being (as in 
earlier times) a dispenser of good things, and a promoter of civilisation, 
had learnt that it was more blessed to receive than to give ; and had 
become gradually inflamed and possessed by that essentially Pagan spirit 
of brute force which haunted the ruined palaces and barracks of old 
Rome. Hence, "what to do with the Papacy** was, in all countries of 
Europe, the leading, burning question, on the true solution of which their 
"Reformation settlement" in each case depended. And "Protestantism," 
whatever multifarious forms it might take, meant only one simple and 
single thing— a protest against that parody, inversion, caricature of a 
Christian patriarchate, the Papacy of the " forged decretals," the Papacy 
of the later middle ages, above all, the Jesuitised Papacy of the sixteenth 
century. 

(i) And now, having simplified the main issue, let us examine things 
a little more in detail ; and we will begin with the first of those three 
departments of Church-life which are mentioned in the Ordination 
Service, her intellectual life, chiefly expressing itself in Doctrine. Here 
no time need be lost in showing that the characteristic of her earlier 
period was free and open discussion. The New Testament teems with 
such discussion ; the Fathers are ponderous with it ; and the Apostolic 
appeal to intelligence, " be ever ready to give a reason for the faith that 
is in you," permeated, like fresh air and sunshine, every nook and corner 
of the Church's system. Imagine S. Paul's looks, had he been forbidden 
to " withstand Peter to the face " because he was infallible I Imagine 
S. Peter's amazement, had he been informed that he ought to " lord it 
over God's heritage ! '* Imagine S. John's indignation, if he were bidden 
to forget the Master's rebuke, and to call down fire from heaven upon 
some writhing adversary of the faith ! Well, you all know what hap- 
pened. The Hildebrandine dictatorship put a stop to all rational free- 
dom; and there was a silence in the hills — a silence too long maintained ; 
till at length the pent-up reason of mankind began to reassert itself. 
And when earlier efforts had been in vain, England — brave, manly, 
open-air England — came to the front : and Wicliffe translated and gave 
to the people that only true engine of practical reform, the Bible, 

It was as much as to say, " Behold the original ways of the Church of 
God, as it came from Jesus and His Apostles : and compare with them 
the ways of Hildebrand and his successors.*^ *'* Were, there a hundred 
Popes (writes Wicliffe, in his forcible style), and every Friar in 
Christendom were transmuted into a Cardinal, still no one would be 
bound by their dogmas, unless they were grounded on Holy Scripture." 
" From the Gospel of Christ (says Chancellor Gerson, a little later 
on) there is no papal dispensation." And listen to the touching words 
of one who, at Prague, perhaps had felt Wicliffe*s influence, but who 
died even before the fifteenth century had dawned : ** From my youth 
up, whether on a journey or at home, in business or at leisure, never was 
my Bible out of my sight. My soul was (as it were) espoused to it. In 
every sorrow, in every persecution, I ever betook me to my Biblb, which 
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walked with me as my betrothed. And when I saw others carrying 
about the relics and bones of saints, I for my part chose for me my 
Bible, my elect, my comrade in all life's journey." Much further, of 
course, was this craving for access to the genuine and original archives of 
Christianity carried in later times, when the revival of learning had 
opened the eyes of the upper classes, and when to the lower classes the 
world of tangible and secular realities was dawning every day more 
visibly through the fog of mediaeval fancies. Sailors were now coming 
back to village homes from long voyages of discovery. Poor scholars 
reported in back parlours how the Universities were all ablaze, because 
the Bible was read in Greek and Hebrew. Merchants landed from 
Flanders, and recorded how the foreigners were finding a mystic way 
direct to Jesus, and leaving on one side all the jargon that had so long 
** encumbered them with help." Give us therefore, for God's sake, 
(men cried) a little more elbow-room ! Show us more light and lead- 
ing ! Above all, let us have an open Bible, a Bible complete and in 
Mother-English, and not merely in Latin scraps and texts and anti- 
phons ! Will it be believed that the only answer vouchsafed to these 
demands was a refusal ; that Wicliffe was repeatedly anathematized by 
successive Popes; and that an Archbishop laid it down that "it is perilous 
to translate the Holy Scriptures ; and we strictly ordain that no one 
translate without authority, or read any translation in the English tongue, 
under pain of a charge of heresy/' And a charge of heresy, under the 
recent statute of Henry IV., led by a very straight road to the stake. 

And now look what happened immediately after the Papal obstruction 
had been removed, and the two great waves of ultra- reform under Edward, 
and of reaction under Mary, had passed away. At once, by the first 
Injunctions of Elizabeth at her accession, every parish was provided 
with " one book of the whole Bible in English, and Erasmus's Para- 
phrase of the Gospels in English ; to be set up in some convenient place 
within the church, where the parishioners may read the same out of the 
time of Common Service.*' Then a Sermon or Homily was enjoined 
for every Sunday. Then, the Prayer-book in English, with its many 
continuous passages of Holy Scripture, was, by her Act of Uniformity, 
made compulsory. Learning began to spread in earnest. And ere the 
sixteenth century was out. Hooker, our first great prose writer, had 
founded English Theology anew in reason and liberty ; Shakespeare had 
re- habilitated fresh and natural human life, as a study of deeper interest 
than all the fantastic creations of Dante, or all the unreal heavens of the 
Areopagite ; and Bacon was already on his way to prepare for Galileo, 
Newton, Lyell, Darwin, and all modern science. For Elizabeth's ** Re- 
formation Settlement" had firmly laid it down that nothing should 
henceforth be lightly accounted ** heresy;" and that appeals should 
always be open, under such charges, not to a foreign, venal, and timid 
tribunal, but to English laymea, much more likely to err (if at all) 
on the side of excessive liberty than on the side of a repressive tyranny. 

(2) Turn next to the department of Ritual. Here, too, the earnest 
craving of pre- Reformation Christendom may all be summed up in one 
word, a passionate desire for greater simplicity in worship. . Read 
Matthias of Prague, Nicolas of Clemanges, and Chancellor Gerson, for 
the Church abroad ; look at Longland, Chaucer, Colet, More, and many 
others for the Church at home ; and you find a universal contempt for 
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the excessive paraphernalia of religion. Here are the words of one of 
the earliest of these writers, long before the Reformation : ** Satan has 
seduced Christendom from primitive dignity and sanctity to a sham 
Christianity, and to half-hearted Romish rites and customs. Multiplied 
is every sort of religiosity, but all is a pious mask. Multiplied are the 
infinite ceremonies of men. Multiplied are bodily acts, having no 
authority from God or Holy Scripture; but because they are new- 
fangled and imposing and much preached about, the multitude adores 
them, trembles before them, imagines them brimful of blessings. But 
I boldly declare that, if any image begin to draw a concourse with 
tapers and genuflexions and so forth, it ought at once to be cast out of 
the Church. And should miracles be attributed to it, it should then and 
there be broken up." Nevertheless, these accretions on divine worship 
went on accumulating like a snow-ball : till one day, 150 years later on, 
a crowd was gathered in S. Paul's Churchyard ; and a great image was 
drawn in from Boxley in Kent, with all its secret wires and pulleys 
complete ; and the Bishop of Rochester put it through all its religious per 
formances and made it bow its head, and roll its eyes, and weep out of a 
sponge cleverly concealed behind. And then what wonder that it, and 
all the like of it, were tossed with ribald insults into the flames ! What 
wonder that both Edward's and Elizabeth's Injunctions ordain that, 
while ** no man ought to violate the laudable ceremonies of the Church, 
commanded by public authority to be observed," still that "all shrines, 
pictures, and all other monuments of figured miracles and superstition 
be taken away, so that there remain no memory of the same in walls, 
glass-windows, or elsewhere ! " What wonder that every ancient church 
and cathedral, to this hour, bears cruel testimony to the mischief of ob- 
struction against reform too suddenly removed ! Had Wolsey lived, or 
(still better) had become Pope, it is probable, considering the wonder- 
ful reforms he accomplished as merely Papal Legate, that the perilous 
transition back to ancient decency and chastened order might have been 
peaceably gone through. But even as it is, the Reformation Settlement 
only took more time for its completion: and, after many prolonged 
struggles, the Church of England is able now to adorn herself in decency 
and beauty once more ; and to employ, without fear of superstitious 
misuse, all the resources of art in converting her cathedrals into ** stone- 
books for the unlearned," and in making her worship a little less un- 
worthy of Him in whose honour it is all now offered. 

(3) Lastly, turn to the all-importment department of Church 
Discipline, in other words, to that elaborate edifice of moral and 
spiritual training, with inspection of episcopal overseers, to which all the 
rest is nothing more than scaffolding. Accordingly, here it is that the 
cry of good men was, in the fifteenth century, the most earnest, the most 
piteous, the most agonizing. They intreated the Popes not to hinder 
reform. They implored them not to demoralise the Church by their 
insensate traffic in " indulgences." But it was all in vain. An insatiable 
greed of money and of worldly power seems to have positively possessed 
them at that time. And the most loyal churchmen were forced, in the 
fifteenth century, to the same conclusions that England was forced to 
in the sixteenth, viz., that the one sad indispensable condition of 
obtaining any Reformation at all, was to be rid of the Pope. Listen to 
the wail of Clemanges, a most admirable man, and devoted churchman 
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— about 1400. *' Too late, O Popes, will it repent you. Who can bear 
these extortions and wrongs against the Church ? You deceive your- 
selves, if you think they will be much longer tolerated in you." Listen 
to the high-minded Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, in 
1410 : — ** If a General Council (he says), hope to put an end to 
schisms and to lift up the Church once more, first, and before all 
things, it is necessary that it should restrain the coercive and usurped 
power of the Pope; and the Church must take care, above all things, 
not to trust the Pope (under any pretence) with any dispensing or inter- 
preting power ; it must reserve all such powers to another General 
Council, to be called from time to time for the Reformation of the 
Church.'' 

Now this is precisely what the Reformation Settlement did in England. 
Our churchmen looked back and saw in history everywhere the same 
tale. By one Pope they saw the Forged Decretals so wielded as to de- 
stroy the aristocracy of the Church, and to leave the Pope an autocrat. 
By another they saw the lay visitatorial power of the Emperor annihilated. 
By another they saw the English sceptre trodden under foot. By 
another they saw the reforming Council of Pisa annulled. By another 
they saw the reforming Council of Constance annulled. By another they 
saw the reforming Council of Basle annulled, — and that in spite of the 
earnest protests of his own Cardinal Legate : — " O Holy Father (he 
cried), at your hands will be demanded the blood of those that perish. 
Of all, to the last farthing, you must render account. Every day the 
abuses among the clergy give occasion for offence ; and yet shall the 
remedy be put off?" Still they were put off; and, for a whole century, 
the Popes in succession schemed — by retracting solemn promises, by 
separate ** concordats " with temporal despots, and by anathemas against 
all constitutional appeal to Councils — to secure the inheritance to them- 
selves. Till, on March i6th, 15 17, Leo X. completed the evil work; 
and on October 31st Luther began the Reformation. 

It is therefore, I think, impossible to deny that our English Reforma- 
tion was not only driven by circumstances, but was in duty bound, to 
begin (as it did in 1532) with a solemn renunciation by Convocation of 
the usurped and paralyzing power of the Pope. It was done with deep 
regrets and many backward glances ; but every country that did it not 
had bitter reason to repent its decision. Italy was quickly pulverized ; 
Spain was slowly ruined ; France, with her " Gallican " half-measures, 
became demented; and Germany, for thirty years, was torn into bleeding 
fragments. While England, rapidly recovering her violent lurches to 
either side under Edward and Mary, and steadied by Elizabeth's forty- 
four years of firm rule, attained a religious settlement, — ere the great 
political struggles of the seventeenth century broke out. And notice 
how admirably our new relations with the Papacy were settled. 
Elizabeth began by courteously announcing to Rome her accession, and 
by dropping the offensive title of " Supreme Head," which was left for 
Christ alone. Thus our settlement at once placed the Church of 
England in her true attitude, which she has maintained ever since, 
towards the Patriarch of the Latin Communion. It is the attitude of all 
free, modern nations towards their own kings, tempering profound 
respect with firm restraint. It constituted an invitation, — never I think 
recalled, in spite of Pius V.'s insulting bull, and Cardinal Allen's letters 
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steeped in treason, and the Armada, and the troops of Jesuit conspirators, 
who (as a furious persecutor of the Lollards once clearly distinguished, 
and as Elizabeth's successor publicly declared) died, not for religion at 
the stake, but for treason at the gallows, — an invitation once more to 
resume his ancient and beneficent work as arbitrator, not ruler; as 
centre of unity, not focus of rebellion ; as first among his brother 
patriarchs, not as universal ordinary, nor as infallible oracle of 
undiluted truth. 

And now, this settlement once firmly made, observe how every reform 
that centuries of hopeless yearning and of bustling councils had grasped at 
in vain, were instantly attained. The secular power resumed the misused 
coercive sword, and forbade any more judicial appeals to Rome. It 
claimed to visit and correct delinquencies under ecclesiastical no less 
than civil law, as all the ancient kings and emperors had done beforetime. 
It refused to refund into the coffers of the Church that enormous per- 
centage of the national income which had been too rudely (but, in 
fact, beneficially) restored into general circulation. It set the clergy to 
work to revise their formularies, to teach by homilies and sermons, and 
to draw up Articles and other safeguards to the Faith. In short, the 
Church had obeyed her Master's word, and *' rendered unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar's." But in all essential matters our "Reformation 
Settlement" left the Chul-ch of England quite unaltered. Bishops, 
Archdeacons, and other Ordinaries, went about their work and held 
their courts, as before. Convocations met and talked, as they always 
had done, — and, I suppose, they always will do. The Breviary, some- 
what further abbreviated, and clothed in English dress, was still used in 
every parish church. The Cathedral chapters formed, as before, the 
head and front of the clergy in every diocese ; and their minute-books 
show no trace of any break. The parish priests went their usual rounds, 
— unvexed, however, any longer by the intrusive presence of the friar, 
ofTering salvation on easier terms at every cottage door ; though perhaps 
a little irritated by a " dissenter " of another sort, fresh from Geneva, 
with a mar-prelate tract in his pocket, and preaching with a force 
and unction that took the parishioners by storm. One great lesson, 
meanwhile, had been, by the Reformation Settlement, for ever impressed 
upon the national memory and conscience : it is the lesson that, not to 
the ambitious and the masterful, not to the crafty and the merciless, 
nor to those who have no faith in the persuasiveness and gentleness 
of Christ, is the great privilege of extending His Kingdom given : but 
to those who have faith enough to outshine error by the calm exhibition 
of full-orbed truth ; patience enough cheerfully to endure present 
inhibition of many things a Churchman may lawfully desire ; and 
charity enough to follow in the Master's footsteps, and to " overcome 
evil with good." 
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Mv own contribution to the highly important historical question now 
before us of the Mediaeval Church and Rome is of a limited and local 
character, or I should not have dared to offer it for your acceptance. 
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Any brief general reflections in which I may indulge, if time permit, will 
be based on the conclusions and wider knowledge of others ; but my 
own share consists in marshalling as rapidly as I can some of the 
leading features of the connection that I have found between the Church 
of England and Rome in mediaeval days, so far as 'this great 
diocese of Lichfield is concerned, which, great as it now is in 
population and extent, was in those times of far larger area. The 
documentary evidence available for the purpose is twofold — the 
Episcopal registers of the see and the varied muniments of the Dean 
and Chapter of Lichfield. And here I must perforce premise a 
word or two with regard to the true nature of mediaeval appeals to Rome 
from England as to a final court of appeal. There is only one printed 
source with which I am acquainted where this matter is put fully, clearly, 
and accurately, and that is in the Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Constitution and Working of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
the two volumes of which, with the invaluable historical appendices of 
the present Bishop of Chester, were printed in 1883. Judicial appeals 
to the Holy See — that is, complaints made against the formal decisions 
of diocesan or provincial courts — were almost unknown in the earlier 
mediaeval days, and of but rare occurrence afterwards. The process was 
that the appellant demanded apostoli^ or letters dimissory, from the court, 
containing, with leave to appeal, the statement of the circumstances of 
the case on which the decision was given. The Commission caused 
careful search to be made in eight diocesan registers, and in no case did 
they find a single judicial appeal on matters of heresy or immorality. 
In a very few cases such an appeal was attempted, but the apostoli were 
invariably refused by the English ecclesiastical courts. I have only 
noted some five or six cases of judicial appeal in Lichfield diocese 
(though doubtless there were a few others) — namely, one with respect 
to tithe claim (Lenton and Lichfield) ; three of an individual character, 
matrimonial and testamentary ; and two appeals against episcopal ex- 
communication, in the most interesting of which the Dean and Chapter 
of the collegiate church of Stafford appeal against their excommuni- 
cation by the diocesan court, because of their refusal to submit 
to the bishop's visitation. The Pope in this last case supports 
the bishop's decision. By far the greater part of appeals sent to 
Rome were of a direct or primary character. They were exercised 
by a person who felt himself in danger of oppression, or was threatened 
by action from some ecclesiastical court. His course was to place 
himself under the protection of the Supreme Pontiff, and thereby 
stay all action with which he might be threatened, or which he 
chose to dread from the local ecclesiastical authorities. This was, in 
legal language, the extra-judicial appeal, or appeal a gravamine, and this 
was the nature of a very great majority of English cases. Appeals were 
generally of one or other of the following classes, all matter of doctrine 
and ritual being dealt with exclusively and jealously by the native 
courts : — (i) Disputed elections to Episcopal sees ; (2) matrimonial and 
testamentary cases ; (3) disputes relating to the jurisdiction of bishops, 
abbots, and archdeacons ; (4) and at one period questions of im- 
propriation of benefices and of consequent ordaining of vicarages. 

In that treasury of diocesan information, hitherto an almost sealed 
book, but which I have lately collated and summarised throughout — 
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the capitular Magnum Registrum Album — compiled in the fourteenth 
century, a most interesting, though painful, circumstance is related of the 
celebrated and munificent Bishop Walter de Langton, the founder of the 
lovely Lady Chapel of the diocesan minster. In 1303 dreadful 
accusations of murder and adultery were made against that prelate by one 
Sir John de Lunetot, of London. Pope Boniface suspends him — (we 
doubt if any national authority would have had power to do this, for he 
was at that time in strong favour at Court) — and appoints three of the 
Lichfield canons meantime to administer the see. The bishop appears 
personally at Rome, but the case is not heard there. The Pope appoints 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the English heads of the two great friar 
orders, the Dominican and Franciscan, to act as his commissaries. They 
meet to hear the case in a chapel of Westminster Abbey. Judgment 
is given for the bishop. Sir John not appearing to substantiate the 
tenible charges, but evidence was taken to disprove the allegations. 
The Pope then restores him to his see, and issues a document, termed 
^^ Resiitutio famaey' to be promulgated throughout the diocese. I have 
noted two other cases of immoralities of clerks brought immediately 
before Rome, one a secular and the other a religious, and in both cases, 
after commission, they were held purged of the alleged offences. And 
here I would draw attention to the good and almost altogether unknown, 
and hitherto at all events unnoted, side of these Papal judgments — • 
namely, that they were not the ex parte decisions of a foreign potentate, 
but that rather they were the result of the mature deliberations and 
patient investigations of local English commissioners nominated by the 
Pope for that express purpose. For instance, Pope Martin, in 1282, 
appoints as his commissioners the Treasurer and Chancellor of Lincoln in 
a dispute as to the boundaries of the dioceses of Lichfield, Worcester, 
and St. Asaph ; whilst a century earlier the Pope had appointed the 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield and the Prior of Coventry to act 
for him in a dispute between the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield and the 
Archdeacon of Stafford as to the rights of the church of Shenstone. 
One of the most remarkable instances of this kind is the way in which 
Rome on one occasion attempted to settle the oft-recurring disputes 
between the canons of Lichfield and the monks of Coventry. In the 
case of the prolonged dispute which finally resulted in the consecration 
of Alexander de Stavenby in 1224, cursory histories of Lichfield and 
our Church at large have represented Pope Honorius in this instance, 
and the Popes in general in like cases, as summarily settling the matter 
and speedily pitchforking in a favourite of their own. Nothing could 
possibly be further from the truth, as can be shown by abundant and 
elaborate documentary evidence. On the contrary, the most extreme 
pains were taken by the Roman Court to investigate the matter fully, 
and after such a fashion as would set the matter at rest and satisfy the 
English. The Pope appointed the Bishop of Sarum, with certain 
other English coadjutors, to hear evidence and to adjudicate. The 
Commissioners sat in St. Catharine's Chapel, Westminster, for several 
weeks, and more than once for four consecutive days. Evidence was 
laid before them of the custom and jurisdiction of every cathedral centre 
of the Southern Province of Canterbury, and sub-commissioners were 
appointed for the purpose of hearing the evidence of sick and aged 
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witnesses who happened to be in the respective dioceses of Lichfield 
and Hereford. 

Though the good side of the Roman interference comes out frequently 
in the diocesan records, the evil is not absent. The continuous 
strife between the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield and the Notting- 
hamshire priory of Lenton with respect to tithes in the Peak 
district, which went on with but few intervals of rest from the time of 
King John to that of Henry VIH., is a striking instance of the leading 
defect of these Roman appeals. Each successive Pope claimed the 
right, if appealed to, of hearing a case afresh, and permitting it to be 
reopened if any scintilla of fresh evidence could be obtained, or old 
pleadings contravened. In this case there is actual record of five 
separate English commissions appointed to adjudicate upon practically 
the same issue by ^v^ successive Popes. 

Another noteworthy point that comes out strongly and continuously 
in the documentary evidence of the actual working of the Roman 
system in conjunction with our Church in this diocese in the mediaeval 
days is this — the limited character of the Papal sway in matters in which 
no appeal of either complexion had been made, and the many checks 
that were in existence and were practised by our Church (as separate 
altogether from the lets and hindrances of State origin) down to the 
very dawn of the Reformation. Take, for instance, the Episcopal Act 
Book of Bishop Roger de Norbury (1322-135 8). I take it for a three- 
fold reason, because I know every page of it ; because it is by far the 
most complete of any of the Lichfield series ; and because of the date of 
his Episcopate. Though intruded (according to Wharton's Anglia Sacra) 
on the See of Lichfield by Pope John XXIL, who is said to have taken 
advantage of a renewed disagreement between Coventry and Lichfield, 
and though complying to some extent with the evil custom of reserving 
vacant benefices for the use of the Papal Camera, what do we find that 
his Act-book establishes ? Why this — that in almost every case of 
Papal briefs and mandates he makes his own independent inquiries, and 
never publishes anything without his own express confirmation and 
sanction of the same. Personally, I have no doubt, though I cannot 
absolutely prove it, that he rejected some of the Papal applications, 
and that those only are entered in his Act-book which obtained the 
acquiescence of this constantly resident and energetic bishop. The 
cases in which there is admitted Papal interference of any kind are 
forty or so in number, that is but little exceeding one per year of his Epis- 
copate. There are eight cases of dispensation to individuals, some of 
these not being episcopally endorsed until after due and formal inquiry ; 
but the majority relate to the appropriations of benefices to particular 
monasteries (and the consequent ordination of vicarages). These latter 
cases, too (which at other periods never came before Rome at all), were 
certainly sometimes, and perhaps always, locally investigated by the 
bishop, and generally originated with the petition of the monastery to 
Rome pleading its poverty. Even those few cases, in which clerks pre- 
sented themselves with Papal mandates for induction into vacant bene- 
fices, were not complied with until the bishop had issued his commission 
to the archdeacon to make due inquiry as to the fitness of the nominee, 
and until a favourable report had been presented. The last instance to 
which time will permit me to draw attention is a sufficiently noteworthy 
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case in itself, and especially so when we consider how rapidly the date 
was nearinj? the Reformation era. In 1481, in compliance with a 
request of the munificent Dean Hey wood, Pope Sixtus IV, issued a bull 
:granting indulgences to penitents visiting the re-ehdowed Lichfield 
Minster chantry of Jesus and St. Anne, where was an apparently 
miraculous image of the Saviour. But observe how the Papal power 
was then limited by the control of the College of Cardinals as repre- 
senting Western Christendom at large, and still more especially by all 
the authorities of our own Church of England. The bull was accom- 
panied by a confirmatory letter from the College of Cardinals, which 
the notary public copied with as much care as the bull itself; and 
positively before that bull held good at Lichfield, or was considered 
valid by the faithful, it received four distinct sanctions from the Church 
of England: it was approved by (i) Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, by (2) seventeen of the suffragan bishops of that province, by (3) 
the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and (4) by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lichfield; then, and not till then, does the bull of the 
Roman Pontiff appear to have been considered effective and complete. 
The Church of England of the mediaeval days was, in almost every 
sense, as much an independent Church before the Reformation as she 
was after it. True, the Church of England was closely connected with 
the central See of Rome, and held the doctrines which were then 
accepted by every Western Church ; but the blind submission to the 
Holy See which characterises much of modern Roman obedience was 
then altogether unknown throughout Christendom, and special resistance 
was offered to her undue encroachments in our own island for genera- 
tions, aye, for centuries, before this resistance culminated in the change 
which we term the Reformation. In the palmiest times of the Papacy, 
as I have shown beyond all cavil, in connection with the Lichfield 
episcopal and capitular muniments, the Papal mandates, briefs, or 
bulls were duly admitted and promulgated, so far as the Church was 
concerned, only after elaborate and formal local confirmation. Our 
views of the history of Christian progress and ecclesiastical development 
in England will ever be warped and prejudiced, and our love for our 
dear old Church cut short by an Act of Parliament barrier of some 
three and a half centuries ago, instead of being carried backward to its 
earliest apostolic settlement, unless we clearly perceive and fully under- 
stand that England from the time of Henry III. (so soon, that is, as the 
national character began to be formed from the varying blends and 
strains that had settled on her shores) was resolute, as well in Church 
as in State, in resisting what seemed to her to be the unlawful require- 
* ments of Rome ; whilst at the same time for the most part, gratefully 
accepting her judicial services as a final court of ecclesiastical appeal, 
services which were usually exercised in a wise and comprehensive 
spirit Though the Church and the nation were not always in accord 
as to certain details of Papal requirements, they were ever in the main 
essentially at one, from the time of Henry III. downwards, as to the 
maintenance of their true independence. All parties, as has been well 
said by the late Dean of Chichester, regarded the Pbpe from a feudal 
point of view. He was looked upon both by the clergy as well as laity 
as the spiritual suzerain of Western Christendom. In the same way as 
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Norman dukes acknowledged the suzerainty of the kings of France, or 
the princes of Germany the suzerainty of the Emperor, yet still felt 
themselves justified in resisting, even with the sword, increasing rights* 
and obligations that were from time to time attempted to be imposed 
upon them ; so was it with respect to ecclesiastical polity. No one in 
the mediaeval days, not even Wiclif nor Pecock, denied the suzerainty 
of the Pope ; but the aggressions of the suzerain might be and were 
resisted even in Italy, and in sturdy England continuously and deter- 
minately, more so, it would seem, than anywhere else in Christendonu 
In the right and best sense of the word, we have been Protestants right 
through our ecclesiastical history. 

I have given at first hand proof of the way in which the Church 
limited the character of the Papal sway in this great diocese. Listen 
for a moment to the language of the late Professor Brewer (in his pre- 
face to the " Letters and Papers of the time of Henry VIII.")i who knew 
more than any one else of the inner workings of the English Reformation, 
with regard to the broader and more general question of the limitations 
of the State in the same direction : — 

" The notions that the Royal supremacy leapt full-armed from the 
brain of Henry VIIL, that the clergy were irresponsible even in spiritual 
matters, or that the Pope could dictate from Rome to the sovereigns of 
this country, at least to Henry VII. or Henry VIIL, beyond what those 
princes were willing to allow ; still more, that on the Papal fiat depended 
the abstract right or wrong of any question in the minds of the people,, 
are idle phantoms. The canon law had grown up side by side with the 
laws of the realm. In the weakness and imperfection of other laws, it 
seemed no more than fitting that the clergy, as a spiritual body, should 
be governed by spiritual laws ; the encroachments of those laws and the 
difficulty of adjusting them with the temporal laws provo ed frequent 
disputes ; but then it remained with the king to decide how far those 
spiritual laws should be operative. Antecedently to the Reformation, 
Convocation could pass no canons without the king's consent ; no bull 
or ecclesiastical constitution could be published in this country without 
his sanction ; no bishop, no abbot, no prior could assume their several 
offices without the Royal permission. As a right, though not always as- 
a fact, the supremacy of the king had continued from time immemorial ;. 
the usurpations upon that right were resisted and modified by the energy 
and will of the Sovereign." 

To one other weighty, but still briefer, quotation I will ask you to- 
listen from the Church's standpoint, and I feel sure that the words will 
find a cordial response in the hearts of almost all, possibly of every one» 
in this great and representative gathering of English churchmen : — 

"We follow the institution which, existing in this country for sixteen 
hundred years or more, was founded among us by missionaries un^ 
doubtedly apostolical ; which has kept unmutilated among us the 
Divine Word; which has handed down the performance of its offices by 
uninterrupted succession, from man to man, through a line of bishops ;. 
which has given us the primitive creeds of the Church as limits of its- 
interpretation of Scripture ; which has, with whatever doctrinal abuse, 
never forsaken those great Scriptural positions which are brought out in. 
her ancient symbols ; and which, therefore, coming to us in the first 
instance with clear and sufficient marks of the Christian Church upon. 
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her, has never at any time so far degenerated as to lose those marks, 
as to abandon those truths and those sacraments which are appointed 
for the salvation of the soul. And we still bear strong, even if uncon- 
scious, testimony to her claims in her &miliar appellation, the Church of 
England." 

These are the noble words of one of England's noblest sons, of one to 
whom, under God, we owe the placing of the present great Primate in 
the See of St. Augustine — they are the words of Mr. Gladstone. 



The Right Rev, the President. 

The lateness otthe hour prevents any discussion of these papers, but 
perhaps the subject is one on which we can best spare discussion. We 
have listened to some most instructive addresses, and now all we have 
to do is to go home and digest them. 



DRILL HALL. 

Tuesday Afternoon, October 4th, 1887. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



ADAPTATION OF SPIRITUAL AGENCIES TO 

MODERN NEEDS. 

{d) — Preaching Orders. 
{b) — Itinerating Missions. 
(c) — Teaching Missions. 

PAPERS. 

G. S. S. ViDAL, Esq., Cornborougb, near Bideford^ Devon. 

It has been intimated to me by the Subjects Committee, that in this 
paper I should confine myself specially to the needs of modern times. 
A review of the work accomplished by the various orders of preaching 
frisM^s would be interesting histcnically, but lies outside the general subject 
for ccKDsideration this afternoon, and therefore will not be attempted. 
A revival of any of the more austere forms of n^onasticism is probable 
oi4y if the Church is subjected £^ain to an era of persecution. Whatever 
may be the case in other European countries, the day of religious perse* 
QUt^ in England seems to be far distant. There are, nevertheless, 
ifjb^i^^alAQns that some form of monastic l^fe ^Fould be welcome in the 
Qlprcii <A England. Clergyhouses are multiplying. Oxford, so long 
ther<^#ptre of the Cowley fethers, has recently seen the establishment of 
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the Pusey Memorial House. East London can show more than one 
band of men living a common life. The subject has been mooted in 
.the leading Church papers during the past few months. There is at 
least sufficent interest in the question to justify a more formal considera- 
tion than it has hitherto had. 

The term " Preaching Orders " has in the past been confined to 
the Societies of Friars, and it may seem that in any scheme for their 
revival, the obedience to vows and rigorous discipline would be assumed 
as essential. To admit this would fatally compromise any proposal with 
a large section of the English Church. Monasticism is repugnant to 
many minds, and whilst there are those who think the time has already 
come for its reappearance, there are others who would look with the 
gravest suspicion on any project which might indirectly serve to resuscitate 
•what they would consider one of the historic curses of the Church. 
Passing over the debatable ground, whether a modem preaching order 
need necessarily be a monastic order, I shall endeavour to indicate the 
need there is for a body of men who shall be unencumbered by local 
obligations, and devote their time primarily to preaching and speaking. 
Among the reasons which point to the necessity for such a body at the 
present moment, the following call for special remark. 

(i) There is no recognised place in our ecclesiastical system for men 
who wish to give their lives to the service of the Church, and yet shrink 
from parochial work. The drudgery and monotony, real or imagined, of 
the life of parish work, acts as a powerful deterrent to many who would 
value ordination. A man is practically debarred from ordination unless 
he is prepared to go for some time as a curate. He may feel himself 
entirely unfitted for this ; fee changes his mind and goes to the bar, or 
enters some other profession. His interest in Christian work gives way 
before more worldly ambition, and a life is lost to the Church. Surely 
the commission ought not to be reserved for those who are willing to 
enter immediately on parochial work, or have some technical title such 
as a fellowship, or a scholastic appointment. 

(2) The staff of experienced missioners at the disposal of the Church 
scarcely meets the present demand. One diocese has its Missioners' 
College ; another its Canon Missioner ; another has one or two Incum- 
bents specially recommended for the diocese ; but even if it could be 
shown, as I greatly doubt, that the present supply is equal to the present 
demand, I should still urge that the Church is undermanned for this 
work-^upon the ground that the demand falls far short of what it ought 
to be. Home mission activity is almost entirely confined to towns. If 
the choice has to be made between a mission in a town or a country 
parish, preference must be given to the town. The result is, tha^ 
speaking broadly, the rural districts are almost untouched by Church 
Missions. This I mention with the greater reluctance, inasmuch as the 
Congress will shortly be listening to a paper by one who can speak of a 
large experience of such work amongst the agricultural population of 
Cornwall. The evangelization of the country parishes, to be carried out 
effectively, would require an enormous numerical increase in the mis- 
sionary staff. If zealously undertaken, it would bring a splendid reward 
Indeed, I question whether it would not be more effective in winning souls 
than similar efforts in the towns ; for though the population is smaller, it i^ 
conceivable, if not probable, that a far larger per centage of the people 
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would be reached. It is only too well-known that in this special depart- 
ment of work the Noncomformists are far more active than the Church of 
England. Surely, exceptional efforts in rural districts ought not to be 
left so largely to Methodist revivalists, however valuable their work 
may be. 

(3) The increase of special services (harvest thanksgivings, courses of 
Lenten and Advent addresses, etc.), which has been so marked during 
the last few years, has reached such a pitch that there is a real difficulty 
in finding special preachers. It is true that there is no reason why 
strange preachers should be required for special services. Still, the fact 
remains that congregations expect them, and they certainly help to swell 
the attendance. 

The strain on the local clergy, caused by the constant interchange of 
pulpits which these special services entail, is made even greater by the 
multiplication of societies. This is becoming a serious consideration. It 
is even the custom to judge of the success of a priest by the number of 
societies which he has in his parish. The fight against special sins is 
best carried on by special agencies; but, as each society comes into 
prominence, more men are required who shall be qualified to speak and 
preach for the society. Other evils, equally with intemperance, require 
■ to be dealt with by men who can speak with authority upon them. It 
would be the duty of members of a preaching order to guide public 
opinion in precisely the same way as is now being done by the 
" deputations " and " organising secretaries " of the temperance societies. 

(4) The parochial clergy, as a matter of policy, take no part in the 
discussion of many of the great questions of the hour. They cannot 
wisely appear on a political platform ; in numberless matters, such as 
Church Defence, the desire to give no offence enforces silence, even 
where convictions are strong. The Church has scarcely any voice on 
trade questions. Occasionally some eminentman, such as Charles Kingsley 
or the late Bishop of Manchester, wins the confidence of the people, and 
is accepted as the arbitrator in commercial disputes. The necessity of 
keeping above and outside local quarrels is so construed as to give the 
impression that the clergy are out of touch with the people, and do not 
concern themselves in those matters which specially interest the working 
classes. Free lances, such as the members of a preaching order would 
be, could wield an immense influence in the name of the National 
Church, where the clergy are comparatively powerless. As strangers, 
coming from a distance, they would excite no local jealousies, and 
encounter no personal animosity. If students of political economy, they 
would probably take a far wider and juster view of the special conflict 
than those on the spot. A force of independent men, contending* for 
principles in the midst of petty and trivial crises, and in the name of 
Christianity, would win confidence for the Church, and show that 
though the clergy are restrained by their official position from taking part 
in the settlement of the difficulties, yet the National Church does not 
regard commercial problems as outside her sphere. There is work 
enough for a whole army of volunteers — to show how all true economy 
has Christianity at its foundation. I am confident that any one wha 
would try to educate the working classes, by lectures, sermons, and 
addresses, dealing from the Christian standpoint with such matters as 
strikes and wages, the duties of employer and employed, the rights of 
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property, and kindred subjects, would receive a warm response. This 
cannot be undertaken by the parochial clergy without sacrificing in some 
measure that directly spiritual work which belongs to their office. No 
kindlier disposed or more generous audience have I ever addressed than 
one assembled in the hall of one of the leading provincial secular 
societies. 

^.(5) The Church is weak in platform apologetics. There is much to 
be said for the plan of ignoring infidel lecturers ; if it could be secured 
that all infidel lecturers should be absolutely ignored, and never opposed, 
possibly that would be the wisest course in the end ; but it must be 
remembered that most atheistic lecturers challenge discussion ; to refuse 
to enter the lists is interpreted as tantamount to a confession of inability 
to meet the arguments put forth. Sad it is to see numbers of working 
men listening to and accepting the shallow utterances of the agents of 
infidelity, but it is heartbreaking when there stands up, as a defender of 
the Faith, one who, knowing nothing of the elements of logic or science, 
and imperfectly acquainted with Catholic teaching, is silenced by a 
sophism, which an educated and trained mind would expose as soon as 
it was delivered. Such places as Victoria Park offer a magnificent field 
for the evangelisation of those who are never reached by the ordinary 
agencies of the Church. Organisations such as the Church Army have 
been found necessary ; but I submit that whilst working men are doing 
a noble work in preaching the Gospel to their fellows, they are not 
qualified to act as apologists. Side by side with the Church Army 
and similar evangelistic agencies, will be found, on Sunday afternoons 
in places of public resort, men who are professedly exposing the absurdity 
of Christianity. If there is no one to accept their challenge and refute 
their statements, is it strange that their ignorant audiences believe their 
position to be impregnable, and their assertions true ? If controversy is 
forced upon her, the Church will do wisely in providing some machinery 
whereby she may have representatives intellectually fitted to champion 
the cause of Christianity. 

Enough has been said to suggest lines of work for an order of men 
devoting the whole of their time to lecturing, speakirig, and preaching. 
It has not been thought necessary to say that anyone volunteering for 
the purpose should be obliged to prove that his knowledge of Church 
history and doctrine is sufficient, and that his views are sound. 
Examination, more severe than that at present required for ordination, 
would be a necessary safeguard. 

I pass to another broad consideration. Would not such an order help 
to solve the question of the employment of the laity ? The extension of 
lay agency is a constant theme of clerical conferences. In the discus- 
sions which arise on the question, two things are generally insisted on. 

(i.) That there is a danger of breaking down the distinction between 
clergy and laity. 

(ii.) That there is a need for the revival of some intermediate order, 
usually termed the permanent diaconate; some have preferred to urge 
the restoration of the diaconate as it now is to what it was at its 
institution. 

The clergjnnan who is without a curate, is compelled to preach, 
whether he has anything to say or not ; the congregation hear the same 
voice year after year, with little variation. If a layman is granted the 
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privilege of speaking, it is usually in a building where the least educated 
portion of the parishioners are gathered, and the sermons, if they are 
to be useful, must be of the utmost simplicity. This does not attract 
men of leisure and ability, who might come forward in larger numbers 
if they were given the opportunity of addressing a more refined and 
intelligent audience. County magnates, and men in good social posi- 
tions, whose influence would be immense in their own parishes, might 
be found to offer themselves if they were not relegated to those " out- 
lying districts and elsewhere," which is the proper sphere for them, under 
present circumstances, as I learn from a paper bearing on the point, read 
at a Congress a few years ago. Such men might become " associates " 
•of a recognised religious order, with authority to preach on the invitation 
of the clergy, and with the sanction of the Bishop. 

The question has arisen whether a " preaching order " would consist 
of clergymen or laymen ; the answer seems to be that it ought to contain 
both. A rule of life might be a convenient way of distinguishing 
•clerical and lay members of the order. Those who were willing to 
accept the rule would receive ordination ; those who desired to continue 
their professional career, and were unwilling to accept the rule, would 
receive special license, analogous to that which is already granted to lay- 
readers. Thus the case would be met of those who, late in life, desire 
to help in church work but cannot abandon their secular employment ; 
on the other hand, a rigid rule of life would bind together those who 
wish to live a life of poverty, mortification, and self-denial. If 
individuals were led in this way to set an example of simplicity, with 
plain living and high thinking, their very existence would be a reproach 
to the selfishness, indolence, and luxury which is the outcome of practical 
materialism, and a low ideal of personal and domestic life. 
. I am here in response to an invitation which was only to be considered 
as a command ; this must be my apology for my presence on this plat- 
form to-day. If the suggestions I have made seem to any to be 
opposed to the true interests of the Church, those who view them 
with alarm will have the consolation of knowing that they are offered 
by one whose opinions are unworthy of regard. 



The Rev. S. J. W. Sanders, LL.D., Head Master, 
Northampton Grammar School. 

I HOLD a place midway between the two subjects which are to be brought 
before this meeting : the Preaching Orders, established on a systematic 
basis, and the further consolidation of our present plan of holding 
missions by making Teaching an unvarying part of the system. The in- 
troduction of all these subjects is proof that agencies of preaching other 
than the ordinary instruction of the parish priest, following the course of 
the Church's year, are coming to be regarded, as being not a breach of 
the Church's life, but " merely a quickening of her pulses in healthy, 
albeit exceptional, exertion." 

I appear to-day as an advocate of what have come to be called 
"** Itinerating " or " Flying " Missions. These have been the outcome of 
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a desire to supply a felt want. Briefly, the desire (as may be gathered 
from the names which have been given) is to apply the Mission systemi 
to the need of a district, rather than to a definite circumscribed place — 
to country districts rather than to a town parish. To send mission 
preachers who shall more or less rapidly traverse a wider tract of country 
than has hitherto been the custom in the holding of these exceptional 
services, and, by means of services held in parish after parish of a thinly 
populated district, to bring the influence of the quickened pulses of the 
Church's life into places where a regular mission of the orthodox ten 
days' duration would, perhaps, be altogether impracticable. 

Is the plan altogether a new one ? I doubt it. I do not know with 
accuracy what may have been the duty of the preaching friars of old 
time, but this kind of work must have been essentially a part of their 
duty. Sir James Stephen describes their labours in glowing terms. 
" Nothing in the histories of Wesley or of Whitfield can be compared 
with the enthusiasm which welcomed them, or with the immediate visible 
result of their labours." And, Dr. Cutts says, " they were something 
like what the Wesleyan preachers would have been if the Church of that 
day had adopted Wesley's movement, and incorporated his preachers 
into a special order of clergy, and given them license to go and execute 
their mission in all the parishes of England." The weakness of their 
plan of action was, however, that they were not in harmony with the 
parish clergy, and their methods consequently were not calculated to 
provide a healthy state in the Church as a corporate whole. Surely, in 
any plan for the future work of the Church, this ought to be the first 
aim, and I hope, by and by, to show you that this realizing of the 
corporate unity of the Church might be one of the results of adopting 
flying missions as part of our system. 

The method is particularly applicable, I said, to a thinly populated 
district, and the want of some such method has been much felt. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, speaking at the Croydon Congress on work in such 
districts, and expressing his doubts whether the mission system, as then 
practised and so popular in England, was applicable, said, " I have 
sometimes thought, however, that it might be desirable if possible to 
have, in addition to our parochial clergy, a small number of itinerants 
who would be able to go from place to place, and cheer the hearts of 
both ministers and people by an occasional visit." And, indeed, we 
may instance the work of one society as a proof of the want of such 
work. The particular society to which I refer undertakes, I believe, to 
send a clergyman once a fortnight in the winter to hold a service in each 
parish desiring his visit. From all I have heard, the visits of the different 
clergy, who come during the winter months, are welcomed by the incum-r 
bents of the parishes, and by the people themselves, >! need not now 
enlarge on the weaknesses, as I believe them, of this especial method — 
its necessary want of systematic teaching and the like — but will come at 
once to the particular method of the flying missions. These have already 
been tried in Cornwall — I have reason to know with very admirable 
results — and in the Diocese of S. David's. They were to be tried this year 
in the Diocese of Llandaff", and arrangements have been made for the 
holding of such a mission, under the direction of the Society of Mission 
'Clerg)% in the Diocese of Peterborough, We have, therefore, a small 
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stock of experience from which to draw, and of course the plan awaits 
further developments, and possible improvements. 

May I describe briefly to the Congress a mission of the kind in which 
I had the privilege of taking a subordinate part, as an instance of its 
working. The district chosen was in Wales ; the time, between the two 
harvests ; the period of duration was a fortnight (it should have been 
three weeks). The whole of a rural deanery was taken at the instance of 
the bishop, and the incumbents of the parishes without exception wel- 
comed the mission. The arrangements were admirably made by the 
rural dean, after consultation with the Senior Missioner and the incum- 
bents of the parishes. The aim set before us was to remain at least one 
day in each parish, and to return on a second day to the more populous 
places. The services are held in any building which was most convenient 
to the centres of population. Where possible, of course, the Church was 
chosen, but if, as happens often in an extended parish, the Church was 
not situated conveniently for the greater number, the barn, the black- 
smith's forge, the road side, the ruined castle, the squire's lawn, the 
market place, the school-room, served as the alternative. The services 
were elastic in their form, and of a mission character. The day's work 
began when possible with a Celebration, and the wishes of the incum- 
bents as to the other work for the day consulted. In some cases the 
schools were visited, and children's services held ; cottage meetings, 
meetings for men, women, church workers, etc., were arranged ; the sick 
visited, private conferences invited ; a mission service, with after meeting, 
always ending the day — the missioners afterwards, or early next morning, 
proceeding to their new parish. The interest taken in the mission was 
very great, and the attendance at the services always included people 
who had walked some miles to be present. The teaching was definite, 
and as far as possible mission methods were followed, adapted, of course, 
by our Senior Missioner, who had had a long experience, to the par- 
ticular needs of the parish. 

" Yes," said a friend, " this * cassock and carpet-bag mission ' is well 
intentioned, but as one said of a battle in the Crimean War, ^ est 
magnifique mats ce ti est pas la guerreP It may not be war of the highly 
organised campaign, but I believe this guerilla warfare has its advan- 
tages where the heavy square, with its artillery, cannot manoeuvre; 
there will sometimes be opportunity for the more lightly equipped 
troops ; and I think " flying " missions may have a decided element of 
good and advisable work in their constitution. 

(i) In many districts where, from sparseness or smallness of popula- 
tion, a regular mission of a week's, or more, duration would be impossible, 
either from the difficulty of getting together an audience night after 
night, or other reasons, this kind of mission might well be adopted as a 
means of creating an interest in Church work, as well as of awakening 
and edifying souls. In larger places, too, where a regular mission might 
be possible and advantageous, a flying mission might be held as a 
preliminary to more detailed work. 

(2) One great point I would urge in their favour is the union which 
is brought about by them in the various parishes. Surely we all feel in 
country parishes, even more than in town parishes, there is not enough 
corporate unity. " The church which is in thy parish " is too much 
the limit of our thoughts and sympathies. An effort in which all the 
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parishes of a district take part at the same time, with a common Missioner 
going through them all, would tend much to the gaining of this corporate 
feeling, more and more necessary in our time. Villagers would learn to 
look upon the Church as something more than is represented before 
their eyes, by the circumstances of their own congregation. It is, of 
course, becoming impossible now that any should have his ideas so 
confined as a parish clerk in my own county, who ex'pressed his astonish- 
ment at finding the same Prayer Book used in a neighbouring village 
that he was in the habit of repeating his responses from ; but yet I am 
bold enough to say that the feeling that we are all one communion, in * 
spite of the too many divergencies in practice and setting forth of 
doctrine, is one not cherished sufficiently among us, and the want of it 
is still one of the drawbacks under which we labour. 

And if, as an adviser observed to me, if it be urged that in certain 
places where the state (thank God, they are far fewer than they were) 
where the state of Church work would most fitly be compared to a 
stagnant pond, the stirring up of the waters, only to let them settle again, 
is a useless process, I would say again, that there is a great deal to be 
gained by the presenting, even if it be only at such occasional services, 
the truths of our Faith in a light to which the parishioners have liot been 
accustomed. Those who are so apt to judge the Church merely by the . 
circumstances of their parish, and who have no knowledge of the 
activity beyond, might thus be shown that the Church, as a whole, is 
awake and anxious for the true and spiritual welfare of her children. 

(3) Need I say much as to the effect on the minds of the clergy 
themselves. Life in an out-of-the-way district is terribly monotonous. 
There will rise up in the minds of many the brilliant descriptions, written 
this year, of the " Trials of a Country Parson." Few positions are more 
trying. Surely, to quote the words of the Bishop of Bedford, it needs 
great grace and resolution to maintain a high standard of life and 
duty where there is no one to whose sympathy and counsel one can 
turn in one's hour of depression and faintheartedness. Yet the only 
hope in such cases lies in the maintenance of that high standard. The 
life of S. Francis de Sales (he says) presents a notable example of the 
wonderful change wrought by simple perseverance in the daily punctual 
visit, and performance of the Church's offices, in a town where there 
was not one for months to welcome the visit, or care for the service. 
But if it be so hard (as we all confess and know to our sorrow that it is 
hard), we have no unkind words but rather compassion for those who 
sink down gradually to a lower standard of life and duty, and find 
themselves imperceptibly content with a less high appreciation of the 
duties of a parish priest. And even where there is not a marked 
deterioration in the work of the clergyman, who does not sympathise 
with the depression felt at the carelessness around, at the want of 
results, at the opposition which earnest work brings too often as its 
consequence, and the temptation which even the continuance of labour 
brings to relax effort, and to " rest on the oar." 

Will not the flying mission be a help to the clergyman in this state of 
things ? The getting the parish ready for it ; the prayers for its success ; 
the using it as a time for a fresh start ; the cheer of seeing earnest workers 
coming to help to rouse and to teach ; the sympathy of the Missioner who 
will not be welcomed as a stranger but as a friend ; the having his old 
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teaching presented afresh, and imprinted on his people by nev lips — all 
this will give a new impetus to his work ; the following up, and impressing 
again what has been taught, will cheer his comforted heart; the 
active co-operation and interest of his brother clergy, equally stirred with 
himself, will prevent that feeling of isolation which is so distressing. 
Results like these, if they follow from the movement, must prove that it 
has an element of good for the most earnest minded. And for those 
who are less so, I think the flying mission would have its beneficial 
results. There is a setting forth in it of the duty of perseverance, of 
the high nature of the task which God has laid upon us when He set us 
apart to His service ; there is a realising of the mission with which the 
<:lergyman is charged, that he should not be merely an. ornament of 
society, or take his place with those who rejoice ; these things must be 
felt by those who see their neighbours actively engaged in forwarding the 
mission work. All would tend to the same end ; the heightening, and 
deepening, and broadening of the view of the high nature of the 
calling, as shepherd of the flock. Not less valuable to the clergy than 
to the people would be the flying mission. 

Not to speak more particularly of the direct spiritual good, which 
I hope is obvious, I might speak of many points in which the 
mission shares the advantages of other revival movements ; let me add, 
very shortly, the elasticity of the service, the drawing within the 
Church's influence many who have not submitted to it, the help in 
breaking down the pew system, the increase in vigorous life which 
would be apparent, the convenient starting point for new and much 
desired organisations. Other advantages will suggest themselves. The 
working out of the scheme is yet in its infancy. Improvements will 
doubtless be made as experienced missioners devote their powers, ripened 
by long labour, to the consideration of its possibilities ; solving the diffi- 
culties of consecutiveness of teaching, the means of dealing with isolated 
cases, etc. Meanwhile, let me plead that here lies ready to hand a 
method of dealing with a class of parishes which have yet been outside 
the work of missions, and of causing the throbbing of the Church's heart 
to be felt in the limbs which are most remote from the centre of her 
influence. 



The Rev. Francis Edward Carter, Canon Missioner 

of Truro. 

I AM inclined, if I may do so without offence to the Subjects Committee, 
to quarrel a little with the title of my paper. At any rate I must deliver 
it at the outset from a possible interpretation which would imply that I 
consider that there is any sort of mission, call it " preaching," "itinerant," 
** evangelistic," or what you will, which is not to be a teaching mission. 
The mission of the Lord was to teach, and the mission of the Church is 
the same. She carries a message. She proclaims facts. She bears 
witness to a Person. She does not seek or expect to touch the hearts 
or win the wills of men by any other method than by " manifestation of 
the truth." 

And if a mission, in the technical sense of the word, means a special 
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concentrated effort to bring the power of the Gospel to bear upon the 
hearts and Hves of men in a given parish or district, then, if ever, the 
facts must be stated with luminous clearness. The entreaty, the expos- 
tulation, the rebuke of the preacher, passionate and fervid as at times 
they may well be, must be based on doctrine. He should stimulate, and 
not paralyse the intelligence. Surely the history of evangelistic work 
proves the transitory and melancholy results of preaching sundered from 
teaching. The divorce between them is disastrous to both. It leaves 
the teaching hard and loveless. It leaves the preaching weak and 
emotional : — 

" A true mission " — they are the words of our Primate* — '" ought not 
only to awaken ; it ought to leave the conviction that the doctrines of. 
Scripture and the Church are something solid, something to be known. 
It ought to create a desire for, and it ought to contribute to that know- 
ledge. . . The central aim in a home mission is to awaken attention 
to neglected facts. The emotions are not more the point of attack in 
these than in other preachments. . . . The mission follows out a course 
of Christian instruction in a definite but sufficient time.'* 

Yet with this saving clause — that the background of all evangelistic 
work is to be a definite framework of fact, the creed, in other words — 
we may, I believe, draw a most valuable distinction between missions 
(as ordinarily understood) in which the teaching is subordinated to 
exhortation, and those in which the preaching and appeal is subordinated 
to the direct aim of instruction. The title " Instruction Mission " might 
perhaps more fitly describe this second sort of mission. 

Here, then, is the subject which I wish to commend to your considera- 
tion : — 

1. Is there a special need to-day for more systematic teaching of the 
Christian Faith and the principles of the Christian life ? 

2. Can this need be met by some form of special missions ? Is this 
one way in which our spiritual agencies can be adapted to modern 
needs ? 

3. How can such special missions be best organised ? 

I. Surely the need is patent and pressing. I am not speaking now of 
the need of forcible and patient defence of the Christian Faith from the 
assaults of unbeHevers. Plenty of that, no doubt, is needed to-day. 
There is need, too, now and again, for a bold and brilliant onslaught 
into the camp of unbelief. But this work of defence and attack must 
necessarily be the work of the few ; and it would only confuse our pre- 
sent point to enter on the subject of apologetics. It is easy also ta 
exaggerate the activity and extent of unbelief; and much of it is most 
effectively checked, not by direct argument, which often only irritates 
and inflames, but by a clear and tender presentment of the Catholic 
faith. At any rate this last is the ordinary and permanent work of the 
Church. Her chief business is to edify, to build men up in Christ's 
most holy Faith, to make for them, if we may so use the illustration, a 
home in which they can find and worship the living God. Are not men 
to-day a little tired of agnosticism ? Are they contented to relegate God 
and the things of God to the region of barren and insoluble puzzles ? 
Don*t they begin to recognise the impoverishment of human life that 
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must follow ? If this is so in any measure, then here is our opportunity. 
If it is not an age of faith, it is not an age of confident unbelief. It is 
an age of doubt. And the question before the Church to-day is whether 
the doubt is going to dawn again into the clear light of Faith, or deepen 
into the gloom of denial, which will mean for some despair. 

What has the Church to offer men at such time as this ? Only her 
old treasures — the Creed, the Prayer, the Commandments. But she 
can bring forth out of these treasures, like a wise householder, " things 
new and old.*' These three treasures represent her three tasks. 

{a) The Church must expound the Creed clearly and lovingly. It 
is her business to show men who are seeking for an object of faith that 
the core and centre of the Creed and the Bible is Christ. She has to 
justify every doctrine, and every practice of Christianity, by exhibiting 
in clear, dogmatic precision its relation to the Name and Person of 
Christ. " Who is He that I might believe on Him ? " is the question 
men still ask. And the Church has to give the answer. "I want 
Christ," men say, " but this doctrine, that sacrament, only confuse and 
puzzle me," just as if they were detached, loose things which were only 
in the way. The Church must understand and teach the proportion 
and coherence of each to the whole. She is, according to St. Paul's 
metaphor, " the Pillar and the Pedestal of the Truth." She lifts up the 
Figure of her Lord and evidently sets Him forth. But what manifold 
and patient efforts does this task involve ? 

{b) The Church has to teach men to pray, to say "Our Father." 
Men want an object of faith, clear and glorious, that they may have an 
object of worship. The Church is, as I have heard it finely said, " a 
body scientifically framed to pray aright." The dogmas of the Creed 
become dry, and dull, and repulsive, if they are not clothed in the 
mystery and awe of worship. The lex credendi is the lex orandL The 
Creed is the anatomy of prayer. " I have only one article in my creed,'* 
says Oliver Wendell Holmes, " It is very simple ; it is just this, * Our 
Father.* " Quite so. We only want to get that utterance on to the lips 
and in the heart of men, and all is done. That is the secret of the 
Church's worship and its Eucharist But what is the road for men, sin- . 
ful men, to so high a height ? To point it out, to lead men along it, is 
the Church's task in teaching them to pray aright 

{c). The Church must teach men to live. She carries a law of life — 
a moral code. Its business is to teach ethics as well as dogmatics. It 
expounds duty as well as faith. It has to show, not only how faith 
leads to worship, but how worship affects life and conduct. A states- 
man, no friend to our faith, has lately been making the claim for 
literature that " it furnishes the ideas which govern character and con- 
duct." We need not altogether disallow the claim, but the Church 
claims to possess a steadier standard of morals than literature, which 
only reflects the shifting, unequal moral sentiments of men, can ever 
offer. The Decalogue is the basis of morals, just as the Creed is the 
framework of faith and the Lord's Prayer the pattern of worship. But 
it needs to be expounded. Men want, and will listen readily to, careful 
instruction in morals. But no wonder that men are found to say of 
each and all of the three — the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments— that they are outworn and inadequate, if the Church 
is not pursuing" her task of teaching, as Augustine says, clearly, winningly. 
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and effectively, so that her children may understand, and love, and obey^ 
the truth. 

II. Can, then— this is our second point — such teaching be given in 
the form of missions ? Some will urge, " Surely the parish priest, the 
pastor, is the teacher of his people." True indeed. But he is the 
evangelist too. A missioner exists, at any rate, in the present conditions^ 
of English Church life, alongside of, and not instead of the parochial 
system. He does not propose to supersede, but only to supplement the 
labours oiih& parochus^ whether as an evangelist or an instructor. As 
evangelist he aids the parochus (to use the words of the Ordinal) " in 
seeking for Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad." As instructor, he 
is to aid him in " teaching and premonishing the Lord's family, in seeking 
to bring all to agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and tCK 
ripeness and perfectness of age." An ordinary mission often quickens- 
in a parish priest new evangelistic zeal and power. Why should not 
the result of an instruction mission be to make him a clearer and more 
systematic teacher ? And, if I say boldly that sermons do not somehow 
meet all the need felt and expressed to-day for more teaching, I will not 
allow that it is altogether or mainly the fault of those who preach them. 
If anyone wants to read a stem indictment of sermons as vehicles of 
systematic instruction, he will find it in Bishop Dupanloup's admirable 
lectures on preaching. We will trust but few congregations have so sad 
an experience as a good woman of Paris of whom he relates an anecdote. 
She was asked by a priest how she came to be so sadly ignorant of the 
elements of religion. Did she never hear sermons ? " Why, sir," was- 
her reply, " I haven't missed a sermon in our parish church for thirty 
years. Mais que voulez-vous ? on nous preche, et on ne nous instruit 
pas." * 

But, honestly, neither the time allotted to a sermon, nor its place at 
the end of a long service, is favourable to instruction. And there is 
often lacking in an ordinary congregation that concentration of mind and 
eagerness of spirit which is absolutely essential in teaching, especially 
when the subject is " the deep things of God." People can be soothed, 
. or on occasion stirred by sermons, more easily than they can be taught. . 
I feel sure, too, that the ordinary sermon would have quite a new- 
meaning and power, both for preacher and people, if it were being 
preached to a congregation among which systematic study and instruc- 
tion were being carried on in private and public, instead pf ceasing, as 
it often does, at confirmation. " Sermons can never do much good to- 
an uncatechised congregation," is a saying of Dean Comber'&+ It 
listens so languidly, because the preacher is speaking of doctrines and 
texts and ideas which many have never taken the trouble intelligently 
to consider. It contributes nothing to the preacher, and hence it h^rias 
little or nothing from him. Adult Bible classes for different sections of 
people are doing something to meet the need, and may do much fnore^ 
But over and above all the ordinary methods and opportunities of in- 
struction which are found in a well-worked parish, there is, I af|i 
persuaded, an opening for the special effort which I am commending 
to your notice. The concentration, the consecutiveness of mi$»sion 
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services, the presence and voice of a stranger— supposing him (it need 
hardly be said) to be one who has special gifts, and special training for 
teaching — will all combine to make it an opportunity for our people 
gaining, with quite a new delight, a real, intelligent grip upon some 
fia^ent, or it may be the whole outline of Christian doctrine, as it 
shapes itself round these three centres of faith, worship, and morals — 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Ten* Commandments. 

III. Let me then, in the last place, quickly and roughly sketch the 
idea and plan of such a mission. The people of a parish are gathered 
together by the same agencies as in an ordinary mission, though numbers 
here are of much less importance. The same atmosphere of prayer and 
intercession is created. The instructions are announced to last for a 
given number of days. A week, or even a part of a week, will be 
generally sufficient. The subject of the teaching will be announced, but 
file teacher will not tie himself down to too rigid a plan or syllabus. He 
will wait to measure the character and capacity of the people as much as 
in an ordinary mission. He must imitate the patience and wisdom of 
Christ in speaking the Word* to the people as they are able to hear it. 
Ever5rthing will be sacrificed to the aim of gaining the calm, reverent 
interest and attention of those who come — be they few or many. Just 
a hymn, a few Collects, or the Vent Creator^ or a few words of extempore 
prayer, will be a sufficient preface to the business in hand. Bibles and 
Prayer-books will be offered to all. Any who like to take short notes 
will be encouraged to do so. I myself have found that during such in- 
structions replies can be gained from the people, when they are thoroughly 
interested, without any unseemliness or embarrassment, even if it only 
be the repeating together of a text or definition. But, as St. Augustine 
says in his wonderful treatise on Christian teaching : — 

" A congregation, though silent, is able to show by its very movement 
whether it understands— and until it gives this sign the subject in hand 
must be turned over in every variety of language. And when this end 
has been attained, no further labour need be expended in teachii^ the 
subject, though perhaps the teacher may add a few words by way of 
fixing the subject in the hearts of his hearers ; but this must be done, if 
at all, with modesty, so as to avoid fatiguing them."* 

Short lithographed papers might be well distributed at the close of 
each meeting, or at the end of the mission, containing an analysis of the 
instructions, giving texts, or, with more educated people, references to 
other books, and suggestions for further study. 

But I would urge that the mission character must be sustained. The 
instructions must not be simply a series of lectures. They must be 
surrounded with much prayer, and intermingled with constant appeals to 
the conscience. The exposition of every doctrine must be sweetened and 
softened by the reminder, felt and expressed, that every Christian dogma 
gathers round and leads up to the Incarnate Christ, the image and glory 
of the Father. The final aim will be to enable men to know God, to 
love God, and to obey God. Many who preach missions find that, 
while their direct aim is to convert the careless and ungodly, the, first 
result of the Spirit's working is to illuminate the minds of some devout, 
earnest souls, and to give them a new sense of the proportion of truth. 
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Conversely, I believe that the teacher, whose direct aim is to illuminate, 
if only his teaching be reverent and simple and tender, will, before his 
mission is over, often find himself dealing with some awakened con- 
science, and will, perhaps, have the unspeakable joy of leading a soul, 
whose eyes have been opened to the beauty of the Divine Truth — one, 
perhaps, that has been uninfluenced and unsubdued by all the appeals 
of emotional preaching — out of the darkness of sin, and the twilight of 
doubt, into the clear light and true knowledge of God, and of His Soii 
Jesus Christ* 



ADDRESS. 
The Rev. GEORGE Body, D.D., Canon Missioner of IJurham* 

The subject of our discussion is the adaptation of spiritual agencies to our present 
need. For its satisfactory discussion, I imagine that it will be important for us in the 
first place to agree as to what that need is, and I believe that I shall carry this 
assembly with me when I define it thus :-^the great need that lies before us is the 
gathering into this Church of England of the sons and the daughters of England, there 
to live expressing a common love with the three-fold voice of a common faith, a 
common worship, and a common life. And, if that be the end we have to reach, 
what we have to consider this afternoon is practically how this need is to be met ; 
or how, in other words, this English Church is increasingly to become the spiritual 
home of this English people. Three answers have been given this afternoon to that 
question. One speaker, a friend of mine, says, " Develop Preaching Orders. ** 
Well and good ! Another speaker says, " Develop Itinerating Missions." Well 
and good ! Another speaker, one of my very dearest friends, says, " Supplement your 
Evangelistic Missions with Teaching Missions." Again, well and good I To these 
three proposals we yield our hearty assent, and we yield it with the more confidence 
because, whilst none of these methods has yet attained any very great development, 
they are not untried novelties in our midst. We have a preaching order that has 
done good work in England in the Society of St. John at Cowley. Itinerating 
missions have been tried in Wales, in Cornwall, and elsewhere. We have also seen 
the teaching aspect of missions strongly developed in many missions. I myself never 
conducted a preaching mission without endeavouring to make it a teaching mission 
also* But, whilst we gladly welcome all these agencies, which seek the attainment 
of the end for which we are earnestly yearning, I wish this afternoon to express my 
strong conviction that the attainment of that end is to be chiefly sought, not in the 
development of agencies external to our parishes, but in the development of agencies 
to be organised within them. All those other agencies are most necessary as 
supplementary to the parochial agencies, and the results will be, as they have been 
in the paM, of great importance. The visit of the preacher and the missioner will 
comfort and help the parish priest in his isolation, will kindle or will intensify the 
S)rmpathy of his faithful laity, and will bring out a loyal response to the convictions 
already formed by many who are not true to their convictions. Develop these 
agencies, therefore, by all means, and may God's blessing rest on them abundantly. 
But I am convinced that, after all, the re-winning of England to the faith will be 
accomplished chiefly by the thorough development of parochial agencies. The parish 
clergy of England, and still more the faithful laity of England, must not look to 
agencies diocesan or national, for the evangelizing of their people. They must do 
God's work themselves in the power that God gives. The question then that presents 
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itself to me ift, *' What is it that our parishes especially need at the present time in 
order that they may attain this end ? " I am quite convinced that it is not the creation 
of new agencies which is the great need of the Church at the present time. We have 
a multiplicity of agencies. But what a sad thing it is to see in many a parish a 
magnificent organization which is powerless to convert and powerless to edify. What 
is wanting, then, is not so much a multiplication of agencies, as the putting into the 
existing agencies of that life which will alone make them strong, of that steam which 
will alone make the engine go. The great practical question which we have to 
consider — not we of the clergy only, but you, my brethren, of the laity — is, how we are 
to get more of that steam, or, in other words, how evangelistic zeal is to be kindled in 
our parishes. I feel that in what I am saying I am aiming against the spirit of this 
Congress, which we have been told is a Congress of novelties* There is nothing novel 
in what I am saying, namely, that the evangelization of England is a parochial 
question, and that its attainment will come chiefly through parochial agencies — 
agencies fitted for their purpose if worked with zeal. I repeat the great question is 
how is this spirit of holy zeal to be quickened in our midst ? Of course the one 
answer to that question I need only mention in an assembly of Christ-loving church* 
men. Our power is the power of the Holy. Ghost. We know that it is only when 
He who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost and with fire sends His Holy Spirit into men's 
hearts, and into our parishes, that the Church will fully exercise its influence for good. 
Remember always what the secret of a moved world is. It is a baptized Church. On 
the first day of Pentecost the Holy Ghost descended on the little band of believers, 
and then, when they had been baptized with the baptism of fire, the city was moved. 
If this nation is to be moved, the Church's power must come from the baptism of 
the Blessed Spirit. But the question then arises, *'How is this Baptism to be 
attained ?" The answer to it is clear and definite. If the -Church is to go forth in 
the power of the Spirit in every parish to do the work she is created to do, there must 
be that sense of responsibility which can only come from a right conception of the 
position of the Church. I believe myself that there is no question of more practical 
importance, next to the question, "What think ye of Christ?" than the questioi^, 
"What think ye of the Church?'' I should despair of the evangelization of this 
nation if we believed that in this nation there was simply an order of commissioned 
ministers who were to carry on the work of the ascended Christ* What think ye of 
the Church ? The Church I define as being this : — the society of baptized men, 
gathered together under duly constituted authority, living under the continuous 
influence of a living Head in the power of the Spirit, and created to be one great 
organism to carry on Christ's work in the world. I should wish that a hope might go 
forth from this Congress — I should be glad if it went with some authority — to Canon 
Scott Holland of St. Paul's, desiring him to publish in separate form that remarkable 
series of sermons of his on the Church. When our English laity have learnt the great 
truth of the sacerdotal character of the divine society, when our English laity have 
learnt the truth that of that sacerdotal character every man and woman bears the 
stamp, when they realize the fact that it is not a privilege that is given to them to go 
out and witness for Christ, but a duty which they must discharge, a duty for the 
neglect of which they must answer at that throne, where all neglected responsibilities 
will meet us one by one ; when Englishmen, whose devotion to duty has been 
conspicuous in history, recognise that their first duty is to spread Christ's kingdom on 
earth, then the Church of England will arise in the fulness of her splendour, and then, 
in the fulness of her parochial organizations she will reach forward, God blessing her, 
to the realization of her desired end. 

5 
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DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. Edward Richard Christie, Head Master of 

Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

The three papers which have been read to us this afternoon, with all their lucidity 
and fervour, seem hardly to have reached to the centre of that which we are aiming 
at in our discussion. We have heard some very eloquent words, too, from Canon 
Body, who tells us that none of us can rid ourselves of our responsibilities. But I 
think there is one thought which has not been touched upon, and that is, that the 

' reason why we have to go outside in order to obtain help is, that in many of the 
parishes so little vigorous work is being done, and so few — relatively— are found faithfuL 
I think this faithlessness and want of practical energy is due to the fact that perhaps 
a third, nay, even a half, of the clergy of the country are brought up without any vivid 
sense of a vocation. I do not see how the Church can reach out into the future 
unless, from the very dawn of life, those who are destined to be priests of the 
mysteries of God have imparted to them a sense of the supreme importance of the 
work they will be called upon to do. It is the strength of the Roman Church that 
she does very early in life lay on her children the hands of consecration, and that a 
man in that community does not wait until he reaches the age of twenty-one or 

' twenty-two before he decides whether he shall, as it is popularly called, ** go into the 
Church." I hope the time is not very far distant when we shall have training schools 
for youths who feel the stirrings •of a sublime purpose to do some good and lasting 
work for God. And this seems to me to be a basis on which we might build up a 
preaching order ; for I suppose that boys in such schools, having the gift of language 
and • imagination, might be set aside to be trained for the work of preaching. I 
remember an expression, used, I think, by Pascal, to the .effect that preaching is not a 
less terrible mystery than the Eucharist^ and in these days, when the people demand 

. from a preacher some teaching that will interpret their own times, one cannot but 
feel that there is at least a side of truth in that statement. I put it to this Congress 
whether something could not be done in the direction of founding new schools, or in 
selecting existing schools, where boys who had it in their thoughts to become ministers 
of Christ might be brought together. It seems to me that from such schools new 
organisations might arise which would sensibly affect the future of the Church. It is 
easy for Canon Body to say that in the parishes we can find plenty of willing help, 

. and that it is only a question of using existing organisations. I regret that all the 
clergy in the Church of England have not that sense of duty which distinguishes 

' Canon Body. I am sorry that it is no secret that a few months after a missioner has 
been to some parishes and done good work, these parishes go back to the old dead- 
alive traditions. I think we should get to the root of the matter, and should even 
perhaps need no preaching order at all if those in authority in the Church had the 
power to say to a man who was found faithless — " You shall not continue here if you 
do not do your work honestlyl" I cannot see why in the Church of England alone 
idleness should be tolerated, and those should be allowed to remain in her service who 
in other departments of economic life would not find a place or win a livelihood. It 
seems to me that a preaching order after the next reformation might be useful to fill 
up gaps. Then members might be sent to take charge of a parish between the time a 
laggard was dismissed and an industrious man put into his new freehold. These two 
thoughts, then, I wish to leave before the Congress — first, that we ought to foster in 
the minds of our young lads a sense of their vocation, to make them feel that it will 
be for them later on to handle the divine mysteries, and to teach immortal truth ; 
and, secondly, those in authority in our Church should have the power to send away 
any who in their spiritual kingdoms are proved faithless. The members of a preach- 
ing order might be a sort of prefects in a diocese, reporting to the diocesan head- 
master what was going on. I think I see Archdeacon Emery looking at me somewhat 
reproachfully, as if he would say, " Where are the archdeacons ? " But an archdeacon 
' is usually a fixture — that is to say, he is limited to his archdeaconry, and his position 
"is made the more difficult because of the relations of neighbourly kindliness into 
. which he is brought with those over whom he has to act as overseer. It seems to me 
that if the members of this preaching order were empowered by the diocesan to. look 
' into abuses, though the laggards might fear their coming, yet the priest who was 
'faithful would welcome them to his parish, introduce them to his organisations, and 
they would go back bearing a good report. They might even take with them of the 

■ ' -ut of the land. 
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The Rev. WILLIAM Reyner Cosens, D.D., Vicar of St 

Thomas's, Dudley. 

After the amusing and entertaining speech of Mr. Christie, I am confident that my 
words, as those of a practical man, will fall rather flatly upon this Congress. I want 
to bring your thoughts back to actual, practical work amongst us. We have heard 
soixie very able papers on three classes ot missions this afternoon, and I would venture 
to say that there is one lesson which the Church may learn yet. One of the oldest 
and best known of the dignitaries *of our English Church wrote to me a few days ago 
respecting his inability to attend this Congress, and he used these words respecting 
the future of the Church of England — '*One of the great wants of the present day is 
Catholicism within the Church instead of so much individualism.'* Those are the 
words of the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. I would venture to say that in this 
matter of mission work for our parishes we have up to the present moment rather 
dealt with individual effort than with a grand catnolic movement in the whole 
Church of England, organised in such fashion that we shall not be in danger of not 
having the whole Catholic faith taught to us. At the present time the efiorts being 
made are to a certain extent experimental, and, in some measure, almost spas- 
modic. The efforts that have been made have been marvellously successful, but 
if we are to teach the great masses of this land what we wish to teach them, we must 
be up and doing something of a more definite character than has been hitherto done 
throughout the Church. In the diocese of Lichfield the clergy are specially blessed. 
1 Not only are they blessed, my lord bishop, with your supervision of what is done, 

but they are blessed in that you have authorised a band of evangelists to carry out 
that work which we have had so ably set before us this afternoon. Then, we have 
an organisation which years ago a great many people looked upon with much sus- 
picion, although that suspicion is dying out, and will soon, I hope, be altogether of 
the past, I allude to the institution known amongst us as the Church of England 
Working Men's Society. I can only say that those of us who have had to deal with 
working men for the greater part of our ministerial lives, know that there are no men 
in the Church of England who love our creed, who love our worship, who love to do 
what they can for their fellow-men, more than the hard-handed sons of toil in this 
neighbourhood. Then we have the newer organisation, upon which many of my 
clerical brethren look, I know, with great suspicion, but which I am certain will 
before long be freed from that suspicion — I mean the Church Army. We are obliged 
to use the opportunities that are placed before us for organising and working our 
parishes, because we have not at present a great Church society for the employment 
of duly trained laymen. The societies I have mentioned are purely diocesan, or have 
emanated from men of zeal and power who have felt that worlc of a special character 
was needed in our midst. I can only say that I am truly thankful for the work the 
Church Army has done in the large town in the Black Country in which my lot is 
cast, and that in the three and a half years during which it has been working there, 
there has been no unpleasant friction between its officers and myself. I have found 
that they have acknowledged my superiority as head ofHcer in the parish, and have, 
for the most part, proved themselves to be consistent churchmen and weekly com- 
municants. I am glad to say that through the work of such men as these we have, 
by God's mercy, been permitted to gain over those who were the worst amongst the 
drunkards, and those who were leading the most ungodly lives. Converts of this kind 
are now the very foremost in trying to bring others into the fold of the Church. I 
will give one instance of what can be done by the missionary work of working men 
■amongst their fellows. And, mark you, a teaching mission it is, because men are 
instructed in the truths of our holy Faith by men who have been members of the 
Church for years and love her deeply. I can only say that when a working man 
realises the blessedness of communion with our Blessed Lord in the Holy Sacrament 
of His Body and Blood, there are no men who are more ready to use the means of 
grace which our Church affords to them, or who seem to enjoy more perfectly that 
which we look upon as the highest blessing we have in the Church. It is only two 
years ago that a poor collier in my parish was struck down by an accident in a pit and 
seriously injured. I was called to his bedside, and he told me that he was going to 
the hospital on the following day, and asked me if I would give him the Blessed 
Sacrament before he went. Now, that man had been a great drunkard and a very 
ill-living man, and only about six months had passed since he had been brought into 
* ihe Church and had been confirmed. I took the Communion to him next day, and I 
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found that five other colliers had come up from the pit that they might receive the 
Sacrament with their fellow- workman who had been struck down. " I venture to say 
that such a case as that proves that if we could only institute in every parish in our 
land, especially in such centres of labour as this, working men specially trained to go 
forth and win their fellows, we should not merely have such instances as this here and 
there, but we should have the workini; men claiming to be, what I believe them to be» 
the very heart and centre of the Church of the future. 



W. Edwyn Shipton, Esq. 

Our topic to-day has the advantage of being general, and therefore comprehensive; 
but it has the disadvantage of being hardly sufficiently specific. It realises the fact of 
the existence of great modern necessities — necessities, I suppose, which have newly 
manifested themselves ; but it seems hardly to include those which are older and ever 
recurring. I am jealous lest old agencies should be forgotten, and old methods of 
work and testimony should be relinquished. We have heard of the institution of the 
Church, of the Diocese, and of the Parish. I venture for a moment to recal attention 
to the institution of the family, and to ask whether, in this assembly of churchmen^ 
there is a general conviction that the children of Church of England families are as 
well instructed in the facts and doctrines of the Gospel as they ought to be, and as 
children once were when the home was more the centre of religious influence than it 
is now. I speak with some confidence on this subject before our President, because 
I think that in his early home the catechism was taught, and all members of the 
household had to repeat it from week to week, as was the habit in Scotland, and in 
some parts of England also, the father of a family taking upon himself the business of 
knowing whether his children and his servants were religiously instructed. I venture to 
ask — and I ask only to stimulate thought on this subject — Is the Church Catechism 
now taught in the homes of li^nglishmen of the middle classes, 'and is it at all cared 
for amongst the peop]e who are considered to be persons of higher education ? Has 
it not come to be regarded as a thing most suitable for the children of the poor in 
our villages, and of the artisan class in our towns, but which some very superior 
people do not value as a manual of necessary Christian doctrine, set forth by 
the Church for the guidance of all her children, of whatsoever order or degree amongst 
us. I ask with more concern, similar questions about the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
ture. I am sometimes astounded to find that the little which young men may have 
learned at home about the Holy Scriptures, if they did learn any there, is almost en- 
tirely lost as they advance in years. You may have sitting at your table young gentle- 
men of education, as they would consider themselves, between the ages of, say, twenty- 
three and thirty, from whom you cannot get straightforward and satisfactory answers 
on simple matters of Scriptural history, not to speak of elementary theology ; and I am 
led to the conclusion that the parents* duty has been devolved upon the schoolmaster, 
and the schoolmaster's duty in this respect has been most perfunctorily discharged. 
The ignorance is lamentable, but its worst feature is that it begets contempt. Speak- 
ing once to a young man, whose father had a Scriptural name, I asked, '* Was your 
grandfather a Puritan, that he gave your father that name?" **No" he said (his 
name was Uriah) ; '* I don't know what it came from. I suppose it had some relation to 
Urim and Thummin." The young man was a Prize-man at one of our chief publie 
schools. Now, I did not care much that he did not know who Uriah might have 
been, but I did care that he should have read the Scriptures with so little reverence, 
as to be willing to jest about a solemn and significant form of Divine communication.. 
It is sad that such a thing should be possible ; but I am concerned to add, and I speak 
from experience, that such things are not only possible, but that they exist to a very 
painful extent, and that they largely associate themselves with the growth of indifference 
to religion, and of general scepticism amongst young men of the better classes so called . 
This justifies me in bringing the subject before you, and in asking you not to forget the 
necessities of the home and the family, and the duties which the father owes to his 
children, and the master to his dependents — duties which can neither be relegated nor 
neglected without the gravest danger, both to the Church and to the State. But I 
have something to say also about the great institution of the individual, an institution 
much eulogised in the present day. 1 ask whether individuals sufficiently understand 
their duties as members of the Church in the neighbourhood in which they live. In 
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tfby younger days I had a friend who used to tell the story of his first visit to his 
mother in his old home, after spending a year in London. On being asked by her 
who lived next door to him, he said, " Oh, mother, we don't know our next door 
neigh)x>urs in London. The only thing I know is that there was a funeral at the next 
house when I came away." ** Dear me, Edward," said the mother, ** who was dead ? " 
^I tell you, mother, we don't know anything about our neighbours." "Dear me I 
Edward," rejoined the old country woman, *' what a dreadful place London must be, 
if people there don't know their next door neighbours, nor what they die of." Well, 
there are now-a-days many people living next door to us who are dead in sin, or are 
perishing for want of knowledge of Christ, who might be won to the love of Christ, if 
only they had some real expression of Christian sympathy ; and we are not doine all we 
can, nor all we ought, to maintain the missionary character of our Church, unless we 
are doing, each of us, the duty which lies next to our own doors. I particularise here, 
ask individuals present — Have you called on your next door neighbour, told him of 
the services at the Parish Church, and offered him a seat in your pew ? Even if you 
have not a pew of your own, the churchwardens might reserve a seat for 
him, and there are some churchwardens who would sympathise with a missionary 
effort like that. In offering an invitation of this kind, or in taking your neighbour 
to a meeting or a bible class, you will be doing that which is more likely to become 
useful and acceptable, as it expresses the sympathies of our nature and the natural 
courtesies of common life. If Englishmen fail to be neighbourly, they fail to be 
English, and I venture to think that we might have a great energy thrown into paro- 
chial work, and a great revival, if each man undertook to place carefully and respect- 
fully before his neighbours on either side of him the facts connected with Church 
services, and the opportunities for worship and instruction which are to be found there. 
Looked at from the point of view of individual service, this is a very little thing ; but in 
relation to the multitudes among whom — in the midst of whom — we dwell, it grows 
upon our thoughts, and opens to us one of the most extensive and most useful forms 
of religious influence. 



The Rev. T. Percy Ring, Vicar of Hanley, Staffordshire. 

"We were told by the Lord Bishop of Oxford the other day, that we ought to make a 
study of the Salvation Army. Now, with all due deference to episcopal authority, 
I make bold to say that the Salvation Army has already been studied, and that we in 
the Church of England have assimilated and learnt the lesson it teaches, because we 
have organisations in almost every diocese of England, which are carrying on work on 
the same simple lines as the Salvation Army, but stripped of all its errors, and of all 
which might offend the minds of our people. All we want is, as Canon Body has said, the 
living power of the Holy Ghost poured into these organisations, that they may go 
forth and win back the masses to our Church. I have only one word to say about 
the Church Army this afternoon. Some of us seem to be suspicious of that movement. 
I should like to say that the Church Army of the future will be what the bishops 
and the clergy of the Church of England make it. We have a body of simple and 
earnest men (you see the officers modestly seated in the comer there) who are ready 
to place themselves under constituted authority, to be moulded and trained according 
to the will of the bishops and clergy. But I wish to speak of the work that is being 
carried on upon the same lines in this highly favoured diocese of Lichfield. I feel it 
my bounden duty to speak of the work in my own parish of the Lay Diocesan 
Mission, because I have derived so much advantage from it in my own soul, and 
because it has been so much assistance to the work of my parish. I have followed 
the operations of that mission for the last six years, in other parishes as well as my 
own, and I have seen the whole face of many parishes changed by it. I have seen men 
and women whom the world despaired of, who were the very outcasts of society, foi 
whom the Church had almost ceased to hope, kneeling at the Cross of Christ in humble 
penitence, and receiving and embracing the pardon of Jesus ; passing, then, to the 
school of teaching, sitting humbly at the Master's feet, learning like little children the 
first principles of the Gospel of Christ ; passing on to the altar, and becoming the very 
life and soul of the parish. Where there were formerly ten or twenty communicants, 
now in numberless parishes in this diocese, the early morning communicants, Sunday 
after Sunday, number one hundred, or one hundred and fifty, or two hundred, who 
are the working men and working women of this vast labouring diocese. As Can' 
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Body said, they make most splendid churchmen, and they go forth inrith the message the]^ 
have received to hand it on to others. The heart of that man would be hard indeed 
who would not say, ** God bless them in their work." What is the secret of it all ? 
Why it is the secret of all religion. Religion, if I understand the word, represents the 
means by which God can speak to the soul of man, and by which the soul can answer 
God. If the Church has lost the people, perhaps it is because the services of the 
Church, beautiful as they are, are in a language not understanded of the people. I must 
say that if you got the people in hundreds, or thousands, to our choral evensongs, 
without preparation or instruction, the glorious Psalms of David would be no vehicle 
by which their hearts could rise up to God, and that the words spoken from the pulpit 
would not be to them the word of God speaking to their souls. We want a vehicle 
of communication by which God can speak to them, and they can answer God. I 
believe we have found it in the Church Army, and in the Lichfield I^y Mission, and 
other missions which are in existence. But I would beg you to look at the matter in 
a large-hearted, generous spirit, and not simply turn aside and say, ** It offends our 
higher taste, and we will not look at it." Look into the question, and pray for the 
work, and do all you can to help it. If the work is to be done in England, it must 
be headed by the English priesthood. I am of opinion that no body of teachers in 
England are fitter to do the work than the 20,000 clergy of our own dear Church. They 
are more in touch with the common people whom we are so anxious to Christianise, 
than the clergy of the Qhurch of Rome, or the ministers of the Noncomformist bodies. 
I believe that if the clergy will take up the work and go forth as teachers and evan- 
gelists, they will be able, as no others are, to bring forth the teaching of the Church 
in all its fullness, and in its blessed adaptability to meet the wants of the people. Who 
can tell what good work is done by a priest who is not only found in the pulpit, but 
who is not afraid to stand in the market place and speak to the people ? I say that 
his usefulness is not measured by immediate results, but that the teacher who is 
willing to stand side by side with his humble standard bearer and testify for Christ, 
becomes a living power, not only in his church, but in his whole parish. He softens- 
down old prejudices, and he makes the people love the Church, because he has found 
out that the Church loves them and cares for their souls. 



Mr. Walter William Cox, Captain in the Church Arrny. 

I AM very pleased to have the privilege of standing on this platform this afternoon, to 
speak as a working man to you. I stand before you as a humble believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and as a working man who loves the dear old Church of England. It 
was through an effort she made eighteen years ago, that I was brought into nearer 
acquaintance with God. I was then taken in hand by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. The Rev. T. A. Nash, of Norwich, gave me instruction in the Bible, and 
others tried to lead me on. They got me to go to the gas-works at Oxford, where I 
worked and talked to the dear men, with their black faces. We used to sit together 
for an hour in the middle of the night. There were sometimes 12, and sometimes 20 
men, and we would read and pray. God did bless us there in the Oxford gas-works. 
Another gentleman who was working in connection with the Church of England 
Temperance Society, Mr. Abbey, gave me lessons ; and at last the Rev. Wilson Carlile 
put his hand on my shoulder, and off we went together. For five years we have been 
going on under the name of the Church Army ; and I do thank God for what my eyes 
have seen during that time, and for the way in which He has been pleased to use our 
working men. There are hundreds that are to-day praising God that ever this 
movement came on foot. I thank God for what has been done in the parish in which I am 
working in Manchester. Although the work has been going on for four years and a half, 
it is as fresh to-day as it was the first week it commenced. The novelty has not worn 
off, as some day perhaps it will do. God is blessing it and using it every day. Men 
and women are being gradually brought in. Last Sunday night, over 80 men and 
women walked into the church at the evening service, to sit up in one corner and make 
our voices ring through the dear old Church of Christ. In the morning, at eight o'clock, 
there were 50 men and women at the Holy Communion. I'hat is ^oing on Sunday 
after Sunday. Now, dear friends, we just want your sympathy. Some people will 
wonder why it is that the Church Army has not made such progress as the Salvation 
^rmy. Well, there is just this about it. The Salvation Army can raise its standard 
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where it likes, but we cannot ^o into a parish unless the vicar will give us permission. 
Nor do we want to, and we will take particular good care that we don't. If you want 
us, you must invite us, and the sooner the better. We want to come, but we do mean 
to be loyal. Thank God, you have made churchmen of us, and we mean to continue 
to be churchmen, and loyal churchmen too. What we need is your prayers. We 
are very poor, but I don t mind that ; and I am not going to ask for money, but I 
do ask for your prayers. The best thing any clergyman here can do, is to write a letter^ 
or come to Mr. Carlile, and say ; ^ Send us an omcer as soon as ever you can." 



H. A. COLVILE, Esq., Lay Evangelist in the Diocese of 

Lichfield. 

I DO believe that, in addition to the work of the Church Army, and such work as we 
have in this diocese, we want something like a preaching order. I believe that, in 
addition to the working men, we want some of the young men from the universities, 
who feel that the love of Christ constrains them, who feel m their inmost souls, ** Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel,*' and to work, perhaps, among a class higher than 
that which we working men labour amongst. I do not think we need men to indulge ' 
in controversy, which seemed to be the idea of one of the gentlemen who read a paper, 
because I think that controversy is only barking, but the truth in the power of the 
Holy Ghost is biting. I have seen some controversial work in Victoria Park and , 
elsewhere in London, as also in Nottingham and Manchester and other big towns, 
and I never yet knew it do much eocd. But I have known the simple truth of 
what has been experienced in a man^ own heart and soul, and spoken in the power 
of the Holy Ghost, carry the conviction of sin, and bring the scoffing infidel on to his 
knees. And I believe it is only in that way that they are to be reached. I remember 
once I offered a leading infidel in the town of Bradford to pay him his day's wages if 
he would meet me and eleven others in a room and allow us to pray for him for 
twelve hours. He did not dare face the test. I knew I could have got together 
twelve men who would pray with me, and I believe that the power of God the Holy 
Ghost would have come upon the man. I was struck with what Canon Body said 
about relying upon the existing parochial agencies. I thoroughly agree with what he 
said on that point, but I also feel very strongly that, in connection with teaching 
missions, special retreats are wanted, especially for the communicants, in order that 
they may be definitely taught the lines on which God can use them. If our com* 
municants are to be properly useful, they must be taught in that way. We want 
definite teaching, even when there are only'one or two who will'consecrate themselves 
to God. It is an utter impossibility for God the Holy Ghost to live and reign in a 
man or a woman, and to use them in His service, if they are seeking to have the 
world with one hand, and God with the other. We cannot serve two ma&ters. Our 
workers want to be definitely taught to come out of the world, and be separate from 
it. If people were so taught, the parish would rally round its vicar, and the work 
would soon be done. We should not then have the awfully hard work we sometimes 
have when we go on a mission, preaching for the first three or four nights as if to the 
air, knowing that there is nobody holding up our arms, and that our words are making 
hardly any impression. I must say that my heart goes out towards the country 
villages, although we have been doing much in the towns. This last year we have 

Eut aside one of our evangelists on purpose to go to villages where the clergy invite 
im, and I am glad to say that all his time has been filled up for the year. But I 
believe that, in order to do the work in the villages, we want to have a man located 
in one with three or four more near it, so that he can walk or go on a tricycle from 
one to the other, and so work them all together. If this were done, they could 
combine to support him where a single village could not do so. 
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We have had some very instructive papers and speeches this afternoon, and I am 
glad to find that throughout them all there is a growing recognition of that which for 
many years I have felt to be one of the most important truths, to which we can direct our 
attention, with a view to the evangelising of the people — I mean the necessity for the 
employment of the laity, not in the ordinary sense in which the word is used, not 
recognising them merely for the value of their practical gifts, but remembering their 
standing in the Body of Christ, and their spiritual gifts as baptised members of that 
Body. And I am sure that, just in proportion as we have this true conception of 
the position of the layman as a member of the Body of Christ, so we shall be able to 
secure and employ his services in the work of the Church. In our own diocese we 
have set this before us as the key-note of all our action, and we have, in some 
measure I think, made experiment of all those agencies which have been bifought 
before us this afternoon. Our Church evangelists are in reality a preaching order, 
but composed entirely of the laity. We know what an itinerating mission is. 
Mr. Colvile has told you of the village missions ; and this year we have made 
ahother experiment, which is encouraging in its results, of a really itinerating mission. 
Some months ago we set aside an evangelist especially to deal with showmen and 
pedlars and caravan men who go about from fair to fair, and for the last three months 
lie has done nothing else than go about from place to place where fairs are held, and 
attempt to win over this much neglected class of the population. Though men in 
this class of life have been very much neglected, the result of our itinerating 
nlission has been such as to justify us in believing that they are not the outcasts 
which many people think them to be. They are accessible to religious teaching, and 
they will welcome the clergyman and the evangelist if only they have the opportunity 
of doing so. In this way I trust we shall be able to lay hold of a great portion of the 
mass of the population which moves about in a great diocese like this, either on 
wheels or in canal boats, without having any fixed home. Nor have we been unmind- 
ful of the third subject of this afternoon s discussions, namely, teaching missions. 
In all our missions, teaching is a primary element. The Apostles' Creed is always 
recited at our evangelistic services, and it is also a prominent subject of instruc- 
tion. I believe that this ought always to be so in the work of evangelisation. 
From the experience we have gained, we have a confident hope that no part of 
the population, however much it may have stood aloof from the Church, or been 
estranged from her in past days, is beyond the reach of clergy and laity, if only they 
seek their inspiration from, and find their power in, the Holy Spirit of God. 
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Perhaps the word •* priesthood " in the title of this evening's subject may 
have suggested to some the danger, and possibly to others the hope, of a 
controversial treatment of it. If any such there be, let me dissipate the 
fears of the one, and disappoint the expectations of the other, by declar- 
ing at the outset that nothing is further from my thoughts. If it were 
the priesthood of the clergy with which we had to deal, it might be im- 
possible to avoid controversy, but in suggesting to us the consideration 
of "The Priesthood of the Laity, its Responsibilities and Privileges," I 
feel assured that those who selected the topic expected us to take a 
practical view of it. 

That there is such a thing as the priesthood of the laity may be taken 
for granted. Indeed the almost unanimous consensus of admission 
upon the subject renders the treatment of it somewhat difficult, and 
it is almost impossible to avoid sermonizing. If this paper therefore 
should prove too homiletic, you must divide the blame between the sub- 
ject and the writer. 

When we speak of the priesthood of the laity, we must be understood 
as speaking of the Christian laity, of those who belong to the body of 
Christ, which is His Church, and to whom the interest of that Church 
and of its divine Head should be of supreme importance. It is to such 
while they are here on earth, the apostolic words are addressed — " Ye 
are a royal priestJwod " ; it is of such when they have reached the bliss of 
heaven, that the apocalyptic description is given — they are " kings and 
priests unto God." For them there is an ordination to their office as 
real, though not as visible, as the ordination of a deacon or a priest ; for 
them there is a consecration as true, though not as formal, as that of a 
hishop to his office. By virtue of their connection with the Great High 
Priest of their profession, they are as truly priests in a spiritual as 
the sons of Aaron were in a literal sense ; and by the consecration of 
God's Spirit they are as truly set apart for their functions as Aaron's sons 
were for theirs by the anointing oil. Is it not remarkable that in the 
case of that very people amongst whom the sacerdotal office of the clergy 
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was most distinct, where one family alone could engage in the prieshood, 
and one tribe alone attend . upon the Sanctuary, the whole nation was 
thus addressed : " Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests." And have 
we not a corresponding statement in the New Testament ? Is it not to 
the whole Church that St. Peter writes : " Ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvellous light ? *' 

Baxter, in his " Reformed Pastor," has given utterance to a happy 
and suggestive thought, which conveys a lesson both to laity and clergy. 
He says, speaking to the latter about the former, " They are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood. . . . And will ye neglect them? 
What a high honour it is to be one of them ; yea, to be but a door-keeper 
in the house of God ! But to be priest to those priests, and the ruler of 
these kings — this is such an honour as multiplies your obligations to 
diligence and fidelity in so noble an employment.*' Let it be borne in 
mind jthat the priesthood of the laity need in no way conflict with the 
functions, as it certainly never was intended to supersede the need of a 
divinely appointed ministry. Nay, so far from this being the case, it is, 
when rightly understood and faithfully discharged, a most efficient help 
to the clergy, and the lack of it is, in many places, one of their greatest 
sorrows and discouragements. 

One cannot help fearing, however, that the expression ** lay help " has 
encouraged a false view of Christian duty. It has crystallised into the 
impression that a layman has no duty except to aid the clergy, and that 
it is the latter, and the latter only who are responsible for the duties 
which belong to the Church of Christ. Now, while fully admitting that 
the best way to further the cause of Christ is for clergymen and laymen 
to consult and co-operate with one another in Christian work, and that 
it naturally belongs to the clergy in most cases to take the lead, yet we 
should never so construe the term " lay help " as to imply that the layman 
can any more abdicate his priesthood than the cleric can abdicate his. 
There are indeed special duties and prerogatives which belong ex- 
clusively to the clergy, and no right-minded churchman would dream of 
invading them, but there is a vast field of usefulness and duty outside 
this border, and every Christian is pledged by his baptismal vows and 
profession to take his part in cultivating it. It would be as foolish for 
the laity to think that the chief part of Christian work was to be done by 
the clergy, as it would be for the soldiers of an army to suppose that the 
chief part of the fighting was to be done by the officers. In both cases 
there are duties which are common to all, and in both there are duties 
which belong specially to some. 

There have been, unhappily, in the past (let us hope that it will be 
more and more a thing of the past), some mutual suspicions on this point 
which have done infinite harm. They have probably arisen from faults 
on either side : from a disposition on the part of some of the clergy to 
dread interference and intrusiveness, and from an unwillingness on the 
part of some of the earnest laity to submit to necessary order and 
discipline. Let us thank God that both parties are being drawn closer to 
each other by the power of divine love, and that the fierce and growing 
evils which are rampant around us are leading us all to see the necessity 
for mutual confidence and united work. 
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There never was a time in the Church of England when the laity came 
forward in such numbers, and with such readiness and liberality, to take 
part in Christian work, and the tide of earnestness in this direction is 
happily on the increase. May I be permitted, as a Bishop of the Church 
of Ireland, to bear a like testimony to the labour and generosity of 
churchmen in the sister jsle. It is not merely that in the midst of a 
most trying financial crisis their poverty has abounded to the riches of 
their liberality, but the time, and thought, and zeal, which they expend 
upon our councils, as well as the devotedness and personal inconvenience 
with which they attend to the work and interest of the Church, are beyond 
all praise. 

But whilst acknowledging this growing spirit of earnestness in the 
Church, we must confess that as a whole it is not awake to its re- 
sponsibilities, and that laymen as a rule do not realise the privileges or 
responsibilities of their priesthood. 

In order to establish this position, let us glance at the functions of this 
priesthood. Some of them have reference to that entire consecration of 
body, and soul, and spirit, which is both a reasonable and an acceptable 
service. To use the words of Archbishop Leighton : " The priesthood 
of the law was holy, and its holiness was signified by many outward signs, 
suitable to their names — by anointings, and washings, and vestments, but 
in this spiritual priesthood of the Gospel, holiness is instead of all these, 
as being the substance of all." 

Some of them are connected with their own communion with God, 
whether in the shrine of the closet, or the holy place of the sanctuary, 
when they offer up those spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise, which go 
up like the perfume of the incense, and the sweet savour of the burnt- 
offering. Some of them have a special link with the duty of family 
worship, in describing which, Burns has said : — 

•* The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 
.... 
Then kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays." 

There are, however, functions of this priesthood which concern a wider 
sphere. Even with respect to those thanksgivings of which it is said, 
'*By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually, that is the fruit of our lips giving thanks to His name," just 
reflect how entirely dependent on the laity is the service of song in the 
public worship of God. The clergyman may be faithful, earnest, and 
eloquent ; but how cold and insipid the services become if the con- 
gregation omit to take its full share in the responses and the psalmody. 
Do we not feel that if this part of divine worship were treated as a 
function of their spiritual priesthood, it would become at once more 
general, more inspiriting, and more devout ? 

The same inspired writer who speaks of praise as a speciality of this 
priesthood, adds : " To do good, and to communicate forget not, for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.'* What a vast field of love 
and duty is presented in these words. They imply that all our means, 
faculties, and opportunities should be consecrated to God, and employed 
for the spiritual and temporal good of our fellow-men. In such a use 
of them, they are well called ** sacrifices ; " but, alas ! how seldom do 
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they deserve the name if we measure them by the self-denial which 
they involve. 

Take, for example, our gifts of money. Lord Shaftesbury has 
mournfully recorded his observation, that while the wealth of England 
had increased in his lifetime beyond all previous experience, her charity 
and liberality had not increased in like proportion. Her annual savings 
are at least ^240,000,000. How small a proportion of this is expended 
in the cause of Christ ! It has been proved that barely a one 
thousandth part of it was given last year by all Christian denominations 
in the empire towards missionary work ! 

We admit that there are princely gifts, not only on the part of the 
rich, and still oftener of the poor; but they are exceptional, and they 
are altogether incommensurate, both with the vastness of the needs and 
the greatness of our Christian obligations. We have yet to learn the 
lesson of self-sacrifice in our gifts, and to remember that Christ still sits 
" over against the treasury," as He did on that last eventful day when He 
taught in the temple. 

Two things are absolutely necessary to the right discharge of this 
duty of giving. The one is, that we must fix, each one for himself, 
upon some definite proportion of our means, and set it scrupulously 
apart for God. The tenth, which would be too much for some to give, 
might be altogether too little for others to bestow. But the majority of 
Christians have no rule upon the subject, and it would shame and 
startle many of them if they fairly set down on paper how much, or 
rather how little, they lay down before the altar of God. 

The other is, that we must not compound for our charity by 
pecuniary payments. We give, it may be the guinea a year (the rate ot 
subscription received by vain tradition from our fathers) to an hospital, 
an orphanage, or a mission ; but do we visit the fatherless and widow 
in their affliction ? Do we pass by some sick or bed-ridden neighbour 
to whom a kindly visit would be more than all our gold ? Do we leave 
the words of light and life unsaid when God has put the opportunity in 
our way ? And do we think that we can compensate for these omissions 
by pounds, shillings, and pence ? Better, better far the poorest man, 
who can say, " Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have give I 
thee," than he who, having time, or sympathy, or knowledge, or 
influence at his command, hides his talents in the earth, and thinks 
that a small income-tax upon each will satisfy the Master who entrusted 
them to his care. 

*• To communicate" (that is to impart), as a function of the layman's 
priesthood, is not confined to the giving of money ; indeed that is the 
least part of the -^service. It reaches to all the trusts and talents which 
God has put into his hands — the words that he can speak ; the deeds 
that he can do ; the influences which he can exert ; the temporal, and, 
above all, the spiritual, blessings which he can dispense. And what a 
field this opens to us ! The instruction of the ignorant ; the relief of 
the distressed ; the care of the sick ; the raising of the fallen ; the 
reclaiming of the vicious ; the rescue of the intemperate; the 
deliverance of the oppressed ; the evangelising of the masses ; the 
furthering of Christ's kingdom throughout the world. These are parts 
of that regal priesthood which Christ has conferred upon His followers ; 
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and it is so diversified that there is something for every one to do, 
*• each according to his several ability." 

Surely it is not a time to stand idly by, while so much is to be done ; 
it is not a time to be captiously criticising the efforts of others, and 
making none ourselves ; it is not a time for us to be asleep, while sin 
and Satan are making such awful havoc amongst our fellow-men. 

But how am I to speak of the responsibilities that attach to this 
priesthood ? Need I remind you that they are laid on you by Him 
who has not only the right to command, but the right, in return for His 
own infinite love, to expect your services ? Shall I confront you with 
the ignorance, and vice, and sorrow that are seething all around you ? 
Shall I invoke the cries of desolation, and depravity, and despair that 
are bursting from the hearts of our great cities, and the other centres of 
our teeming populations ? Shall I remind you of the sounds of strife, 
and the groans of oppression, that are reaching us from other lands ? 
Shall I combine into one fearful cry of anguish the miseries of 
the countless millions in those dark places of the earth which are 
full of the habitations of cruelty ? Shall I tell you of the whole world 
in need of Christ, and then ask you if there is r^ot an awful 
responsibility resting upon every soul that knows and feels anything of 
the love of God, to do all that lies in its power to alleviate those 
miseries, and, above all, to apply that sovereign remedy which alone 
can effectually relieve them ? 

Will you say, with the first murderer, " Am I my brother's keeper? " 
Then let me answer you in the words of inspiration : " If thou forbear 
to deliver them that are appointed unto death, and those that are ready 
to be slain : if thou say est, Behold we knew it not ; doth not He that 
pondereth the heart consider it, and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not 
He know it ? and shall not He render to every man according to his 
works ? " 

But you may say there are organisations to meet these various evils. 
Thank God, there are ; and they are now so numerous that it would 
occupy all our time this evening merely to read a catalogue of them. 
But we want more than organisations. We want the larger liberality 
which would help them in their labours, and prevent many of them 
from being crippled, as they are, from want of funds. 

And this is not all. We want every Christian man, woman, and 
child to feel that they must be living organisations themselves ; active 
and energetic workers for Christ ; standing as the consecrated priests 
of Christ beside the altars of His love, and in daily life and daily duty 
fulfilling the blessed ministry to which they have been called. 

As we must not substitute money for personal service, so neither 
must we allow societies or organisations, however valuable, to blind our 
eyes to our individual responsibility. \i each would only do the work 
that lies beside him, the work that by its very nearness seems to invite 
hitn, organisations would be relieved, some of them rendered un- 
necessary, and the rest enabled to do their work more efficiently. 

There is a quaint old proverb, ''That the best way to keep the city 
clean, is for every one to sweep before his own dpor." Are there no 
degraded back lanes close to our palatial or comfortable dwellings? 
Are there no hamlets near our homes where the sick or dying might be 
comforted? Are there no mills or factories in our neighbourhoods, 
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where boys and girls are morally festering for want of higher influences ? 
Are there no toilers by sea or land who might be the better, physically 
and spiritually, for our Christian intervention ? In a word, are there 
none of that vast congregation of *'the afflicted or distressed in mind, 
body, or estate," whom Providence has laid at our gates full of sores, 
and to whom the veriest crumbs that fall from the table of our blessings 
would be a feast indeed. 

But why dwell upon the responsibilities, when there are such 
privileges connected with this priesthood as would make angels glad to 
fill the office? 

Service and ministry for such a Master — this in itself is privilege. 
Sacrifioes made and rendered to Him Who gave Himself a sacrifice for 
us — do we require a loftier privilege than this ? 

Then think of the results. What good might be done, not only in 
the way of cure, but of prevention. What blessings secured to society, 
and to the Church. Wanderers restored, the fallen raised, the weak 
strengthened, the long neglects of ages retrieved, the grand position of 
the Church recognised, and the glorious cause of Christ advanced. 

Who can estimate the rewards that attach even here below to such 
a service — " the luxury of doing good," the happiness of being useful, 
the joy of joys if we are allowed to bring sinners to the Saviour, or to 
help our fellow-pilgrims on their way to Zion. And then the blessings 
from grateful lips and thankful hearts. And even if these last should 
be denied us, there is the deepening of religion in our own souls, the 
strengthening of our faith by the promptings and actings of Christian 
charity, and the nearer communion with our Lord while we try to do 
His will, and to minister to His people. These are privileges which 
are beyond all earthly computation. 

And, above all, in the not far-distant future, the Master's own gracious 
recognition of our feeble services ; the " Well done, good and faithful 
servant,'* from the lips of Him Who Hiiyelf has wrought all our works 
in us ; the privilege of seeing that, notwithstanding all our weakness 
and unworthiness, our labour has not been in vain in the Lord ; the 
bliss and blessedness of feeling that the services commenced on earth 
were preparation for nobler service in heaven ; and that our priesthood 
in the outer courts was the training for that more exalted priesthood in 
the Holy of Holies. 

One thought more, and I have done. In view of such a priesthood, 
with all its solemn responsibilities, with all its matchless privileges, the 
heart of any man might well fail him, as he thought of his own 
unworthiness for the office, and his own manifold shortcomings in the 
discharge of it. But that great and merciful High Priest under 
whom we serve, whether as clergy or as laity, is also our Advocate 
and the Propitiation for our sins. To Him let us ever come for 
mercy ; on Him let us ever lean for help ; in Him let us ever live and 
labour. 

George Herbert, in his wondrous poem on '* Aaron," has beautifully 
expressed the one sustaining thought which alone can uphold and 
comfort us in view of such a service. He was doubtless thinking rather 
of the cleric than of the laic when he wrote, but his words are suitable 
for both : — 
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Holiness on the head. 

Light and perfections on the breast. 
Harmonious bells below, raising the dead 

To lead them unto life and rest : 
Thus are true Aarons drest. 

Profaneness in my head. 

Defects and darkness in my breast, 
A noise of passions ringing me for dead 

Unto a place where is no rest : 
Poor Priest thus am I drest. 

Only another head 

I have, another heart and breast ; 
Another music, making live, not dead ; 

Without whom I could have no rest : 
In Him I am well drest. 

Christ is my only head. 

My alone only heart and breast. 
My only music, striking me even dead, 

That to the old man I may rest, 
And be in Him well drest. 

So holy in my head, 

Perfect and light in my dear brea^^t, 
My doctrine tuned by Christ (Who is not dead, 

But lives in me, while I do rest). 
Come, people ; Aaron's drest. 
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It will be my aim to approach the subject on which I have been invited 
to address you from the practical side. It would be out of place for one 
who occupies the room of the unlearned, to attempt an elaborate exposi- 
tion of the teaching of Holy Scripture and of the Church, on the priesthood 
which belongs to and is diffused throughout the general body of the faith- 
ful. Nor is it necessary. All theologians, as far as I know, are agreed 
that the whole body of Christ is, in the words of St. P^ter, ** a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood." 

It is true, that when we come to enquire what are the functions, the 
rights and duties of this general priesthood, that we shall meet with a 
variety of opinions. It is the old story, whilst we rest in generals, oar 
unanimity is wonderful, when we descend to particulars and begin to 
distinguish, we are apt to part company. Nevertheless, the common 
ground on which we can meet and agree, is immensely valuable. We 
all accept the common priesthood of the Christian people. It is a holy 
people offering spiritual sacrifices with which we have to deal, not a mere 
mob, not even a mere flock, but an " order " possessing "character " as 
truly in its degree as the sacred ministry itself. I say not a mere flock, 
because the metaphor of the shepherd and the sheep has, like so many 
metaphors, been mercilessly strained, and people have been misled into 
supposing that the difference between the Christian minister and his 
brethren of the laity, was one of kind and not of degree. 

It has been very erroneously supposed that in order to magnify the 
office of the ministry, it was necessary to depreciate the status of the 
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laity. This appears to me a most fatal mistake. The official priesthood 
gains in dignity by just so much as the general body, over whom it is set, 
is elevated. The ruler of free and intelligent men has a nobler, if a more 
arduous office, than the chieftain of a tribe of savages. 

There are in this hall, men holding very divergent views on the nature 
and character of the Christian ministry. Some lay great stress upon its 
apostolical descent and the grace conferred by ordination. Of this 
number I confess I am one. May I venture to appeal very earnestly 
to those of the clergy who hold this view, not to look with coldness or 
suspicion upon the claims of the laity to possess a very real priesily office? 
The acceptance of the truth is in fact a safeguard and not a danger to 
the claims of the ministerial priesthood. This is brought out by Canon 
Xiddon, in a sermon on ** Sacerdotalism," in the 2nd series of his " Uni- 
versity Sermons," from which I will quote one sentence — " Where there 
is no recognition of the priesthood of every Christian soul, the sense of an 
unintelligible mysticism, if not an unbearable imposition, will be provoked, 
when spiritual powers are claimed for the benefit of the whole body by 
the serving officers of the Christian Church." If you wish to defend the 
citadel, do not surrender the outworks. There is another school, doubt- 
less here largely represented, which without necessarily denying the grace 
conferred in ordination, places much more stress upon the particular 
gifts and graces of the individual minister. It has probably sometimes 
happened to you, its representatives here, to have had occasion to inveigh 
against what you conceived to be extravagant claims of sacerdotal powers, 
and you have perhaps gone on to state strongly the common priesthood 
of the Christian people. You are therefore specially bound to give effect 
to your convictions and cordially to welcome in every form, the exercise 
of the lay priesthood. 

What then are the functions, the rights and duties of the lay priesthood? 
To clear the ground we will begin with what they are not. It is no part 
of the duty of laymen, in virtue of their common priesthood, to take 
upon themselves those functions for which those called to the ministr)' 
have been solemnly set apart by the whole Church acting through its chief 
officer, the Bishop. These functions are in the words of the Ordinal, ** to 
preach the Word of God and to minister the Holy Sacraments in the 
congregation." We are practically at one upon this point. Take what 
view of the Christian ministry we may, we are all agreed that it would at 
least be a grave infraction of order for a layman to intrude upon its 
functions. 

Is then the exercise of the lay priesthood to be confined to offering of 
spiritual sacrifices within the recesses of the heart ? Or to the frequent- 
ing of the means of grace, by assisting at the Sacraments and prayers of 
the Church ? There is a school which would thus circumscribe its ex- 
ercise, allowing perhaps in addition almsgiving and the corporal works of 
mercy. Again, to quote from Canon Liddon, and here, alas ! to diflfer 
from him — *• Spiritual endowments are," he says, " given to the Christian 
layman with one purpose, to the Christian minister with another. The 
object of the first is personal^ that of the second is corporate'^ To this 
limitation of the exercise of the lay priesthood I must enter a respectful 
but an energetic protest. ** No man liveth to himself," and if I am here 
to insist upon any truth it is this, that the layman in his degree, as much 
as the priest, must exercise his priesthood for the good of others. He is 
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in his measure his brother's keeper. The object of his spiritual endow- 
ments is not merely personal and for his own salvation, but just as much 
corporate and for the good of the whole body of Christ as if he were a 
bishop or a priest. 

We live in an age which has witnessed a very vigorous and I think a 
very wholesome protest against the purely selfish view of religion. We 
feel that egotism in religion is as hateful as egotism in any other depart- 
ment of human life and thought. We acknowledge that ** George Eliot " 
did a very real service to religion, when she exposed in the pages of the 
Westminster Review^ the spiritual selfishness to which she gave the happy 
name of " other-worldliness." The phrase is admirable, because it re- 
veals at a glance the substantial and essential identity of moral states, 
popularly supposed to be far as the poles asunder. The smug, self- 
satisfied, self-centred religionism which had too long done duty for 
religion pure and undefiled, stood revealed as another form of the world- 
liness, against which it was in words always bearing witness. We recognise 
that it is the express function of religion to take us out of ourselves, to 
deliver us from ourselves, to substitute for self-seeking, whether in its 
more obvious or in its subtler forms, the love of God and of our neighbour. 

But if to the layman spiritual endowments are given for mere personal 
objects, is he not thrown back upon himself? If his own salvation is to 
be the " be all and the end all," is he not perforce reduced to selfishness 
and other-worldliness ? I assert, and I believe the voice of every Christian 
heart in this room re-echoes the assertion, that to no man, woman, or 
child is one single Christian grace or endowment given for personal ends 
alone, but that each grace is bestowed with a corporate object, that the 
whole body of the faithful may be the richer. Probably at no time has 
the recognition of this truth been more general than it is now. Lay-work 
has within the memory of some of us received a remarkable impetus, and 
the conviction that every layman is in his degree responsible for the 
welfare of the Church, lies at the root of it. So long as it was taught and 
believed that the ministry alone was responsible for the moral well-being 
of the people, and for the spread of truth, laymen did nothing. The 
clergy were single-handed and things went from bad to worse. But when 
the awakening came first in the Evangelical and afterwards in the Oxford 
movement, lay energies were at once enlisted. The general priesthood 
of the Christian people was felt and acted upon. Lay-work has been 
increasing in volume and in efficiency ever since. Yet if much has been 
done, much more remains to be accomplished. If the development of 
lay-work in the last fifty years has been remarkable it is as nothing in 
comparison with what may be done, with what must be done, if the 
Church is to win back the people. 

What then is the obstacle? Why are the labourers so few whilst 
the fields are white unto the harvest? Doubtless there are more 
reasons than one. I am convinced that whatever advantages the 
establishment of the Church brings, the accident of such establishment 
has a benumbing influence upon the great body of the people. They 
are used to finding everything done for them in matters spiritual, and it 
is hard to convince them that they ought to be workers, to give 
as well as receive. But though this is one difficulty, I do not 
think it is the chief. I speak with fear and trembling, but I am here to 
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speak what I believe to be the truth. You, my reverend fathers in God, 
are the great obstacles to the development of lay-work, and that in this 
way. You do not (I am speaking generally) teach your people that it 
is their bounden duty as Christians to work for others, to exercise their 
priesthood in ministering to their brethren. I know that from time to 
time you appeal piteously for Sunday school teachers, or for district 
visitors, and you have to appeal again and again before you get them. 
You even preach a sermon perhaps at such times on the duty of good 
works. Yes, but this is a very different thing from making it the burden 
of your' teaching from week to week, that every Christian must be a 
worker, that to give is better than to receive, that every sacrament, every 
service, is the means of supplying so much grace, not to be hoarded but 
to be disseminated, not to be stored in the barn but to be scattered broad- 
cast. It is such teaching reiterated constantly, driven home in season 
and out of season, till it becomes part and parcel of the hearers' thoughts, 
which we lack. To teach men negatively that they must not break this 
or that law is much. **Thou shalt not^^ we often hear from pulpit as well 
as altar, but to teach positively is better. **Thou shalt love the l^ord thy 
God with all thy heart, mind, soul, strength, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self," and thou shalt show thy love by act in the service of God and man. 
If this were preached from thousands of pulpits in our land clearly and 
persistently, I verily believe we should soon have an army of workers 
which would revolutionize and regenerate society. 

But hold ! some of you cry. You are fairly aghast at the picture I 
draw. A most worthy parson of my acquaintance once deplored to me 
that the energy and ** go " which characterized the age was actually in- 
vading the Church. He had worked for some years in a small town, 
where speaking generally, the working classes never dreamt of going to 
church, where poverty and vice reigned ; and yet the good man, for good 
man he was, went peacefully through the round of his pastoral duties as 
he conceived them, and very much resented the idea of anything like 
irregular efforts, zeal, and energy. He probably thought ** in quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength," the most comforting verse in 
the bible. Are there not some of you who are inclined to say that in a 
parish in which every body was taught that he ought to do. something for 
the Church, life would not be worth living. You picture to yourselves an 
army of busybodies, each intent on doing something, invading your re- 
pose, quarrelling amongst themselves and making life unendurable. If 
you seek for repose, undoubtedly you must discourage lay activity, and 
where the comfort of the clergy is taken as the measure of the prosperity 
of the Church, all lay work must be sternly repressed. We, of the laity, 
however are sometimes wicked enough to think that the Church might 
be all the better, if you my fathers were not quite so comfortable. 
Doubless it is far easier for the priest to rule autocratically and to do 
whatever is done himself or by paid agency. But the priest is the leader 
of the people, and if he has the gifts of a leader he will rather direct and 
govern 'an army of workers, than hopelessly fail, in trying to be the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of all things himself. But then the lay worker 
is so objectionable ; he is ignorant, fussy, vain, self-willed, captious. 
Most true — we laymen have our faults, we have our fair proportion of 
fools, and I have known lay-workers or lay busybodies who would have 
tried the patience of Job. And the parson ? Is he not too a man ? 
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Have we not this treasure in ** earthen vessels ?" Is the fault all on one 
side ? Friction there must always be in the Church as in the State. The 
more life, the more activity, the more earnestness, the more friction. 
We need mutual forbearance — the parson must learn how to rule with 
gentleness as well as diUgence — the lay-worker how to co-operate without 
fussiness and without self-will. If either breaks down, they must be re- 
conciled and try again. 

My fathers, you must choose between two alternatives : you must either 
be autocratic, ruling a flock of children with a spiritual rod of iron, shut- 
ting your eyes to evils which are going on around you, and which you 
cannot touch because you are working alone. This is the easier way, if 
you can administer opiates to your consciences and learn to see only 
what you wish to see. Or you must be the chosen leaders of your people, 
finding them work, leaving them fair liberty of action therein, exercising 
great influence at the cost of thought, toil and sacrifice. In the one 
case you will ignore the priesthood of the laity. Is it too much to say 
you will be ** quenching the spirit ?" In the other you will be recognis- 
ing the great fact that of the Christian dispensation it is the crowning 
glory that the Spirit has been poured out upon all flesh. 

But I hear another objection to the idea that all Christians should be 
workers, and so vindicate their ministerial office. What ! would you have 
all Christians, Sunday-school teachers, mission preachers, district visitors 
and the like ? The idea is certainly appalling ! 1 am afraid the result 
would be a dreadfully prosaic, uninteresting society. No 1 we need 
to enlarge our idea of Church work. A mediaeval saint once uttered a 
grand and far-reaching truth. " He," said he, "who dies for righteous- 
ness, dies for Christ?" It was a noble thought, and may we not 
extend it, and say ** he who lives for righteousness, lives for Christ ? ' 
There are a thousand good works to be done by those who have no 
gifts for the offices I have just enumerated. The social reformer who is 
striving to give better homes to the people is doing good Church work, 
so is he who is teaching the ignorant, so is she who cares for the sick, 
so is he who is providing healthy amusement and recreation, so is he 
who is training the eye to see the beauties of nature and of art, so above 
all is he who is trying to bridge over the ugly chasm which too often 
separates class from class or the classes from the masses. All good 
work is of God and for God. The Catholic Church, the kingdom of 
God on earth has need of all gifts and a place for all. A sect may be 
narrow and limited and petty. The Church cannot, because she must 
find a home for all natures, a sphere for the exercise of all gifts, a field 
for every aspiration. Her mission is not to the few but to all, till **the 
kingdoms of this world " shall '* become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ." 



ADDRESS. 

The Rev. E. A. Stuart, Vicar of St. James's, Holloway, 

London, N. 

I FEEL that I am expressing the sentiments of many, not only in this Congress, but 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, when I say how truly thankful I am 
that such a subject as this has been brought before such a representative meeting as this 
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Congress. It is one of the glories of Christianity that it has brought before the world 
this great truth, that all 'men have equal access to God and to our Father. It is quite 
unnecessary for me here to prove that glorious truth. I would prefer just to quote the 
sentence wherewith the Lord Bishop of Durham opens his masterly treatise at the close 
of his Epistle to the Philippians. He says, **The kingdom of Christ is in the fullest 
sense free, comprehensive, universal. It displays its character, not only in the accep- 
tance of all comers who seek admission, irrespective of race or caste or sex, but also in 
the instruction and treatment of those who are already its members. It has no sacred 
days or seasons, no special sanctuaries, because every time and every place alike are 
holy. Above all, it has no sacerdotal system. It interposes no sacrificial tribe or 
class between God or man, by whose intervention alone God is reconciled and man 
forgiven. Each individual member holds personal communion with the Divine Head. 
To Him immediately he is responsible, and from Him directly he obtains pardon and 
draws strength." Dr. Lightfoot goes on to show that this in no way interferes with the 
true position of the Christian ministry. We have heard that also stated here to-night, 
and it is unnecessary for me to dwell on the subject any further. May I urge on all 
here present that we should hold fast the great and glorious truth, that every believer 
is truly and most fully a priest unto God and to His Christ. That is one of the fun- 
damental truths which has been injected by Christianity into the world, and which 
has done almost more than any other for the breaking down of the barriers between 
class and class, for the emancipation of the degraded and the relief of the 
oppressed. How much more might it have done if it had had a free course, if, with- 
out superstition on the one hand and presumptuous claims on the other, all men could 
have recognised that they had a real priesthood unto God. To-niirht I want simply 
to show that this priesthood is not peculiar to Christianity. It has its roots, as all 
great truths have, in the Old Testament, and in this particular the priesthood of the 
Jew is utterly and entirely different from the priesthood of all other nations. No 
sooner had God emancipated the Jewish nation from Egypt than He brought before 
them this selfsame truth, ** Ye shall be a kingdom of priests unto me." And in accor- 
dance with that truth Moses brought forth «// the people to meet their God. It is true 
that they did not recognise it. They drew back when they saw the lightnings and 
heard the thunderings ; they drev/ back from God and said to Moses, ** Go thou and 
speak with God, and then come back to us." They did not realise the position in 
which God had placed them, and w^jichgave them a right of access to God themselves. 
The Aaronic priesthood has been rightly described as a priesthood of the people. In 
the very ordination of the priests the people laid their hands upon theiji, and the 
priesthood of the whole nation was thus delegated to the priests. As to the typical 
teaching of Aaron's high priesthood, I must not enter here to-night, but I do believe 
that our congregations need more and more to realise the living priesthood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We take them back to Calvary's tree, and show them the atonement of 
the blood, but how few recognise that we have a Great High Priest who is alive to- 
day, and, thank God, will be alive to-morrow. May I to-day throw out these 
three thoughts taken from Leviticus, with regard to the priesthood of believers : the 
consecration of the priest, the service of the priest, and the privilege of the priest. As 
to the first point. I believe that no real function — no great function — can ever be 
undertaken and properly carried out, whether in spiritual or in temporal things, with- 
out real preparation and consecration. If you want to be a ruler over ten cities, you 
must first of all be faithful in small things. If you- want to be able to address thou- 
sands, you must first begin with a few women in a mission room or a cottage meeting. 
For seven days the priests of Israel were kept within the tabernacle, and then ceremony 
after ceremon had to be gone through before they were consecrated to their office. 
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First they had to be washed ; there must be purity and there must be holiness in a priest- 
hood. In the second place they had to be clothed ; they had to be adorned with the 
coat, the girdle, and the bonnet in their consecrdtion. And so the robe of righteous- 
ness, and the girdle of activity, and the bonnet, denoting subjection and obedience, 
must be placed upon us. In the third place there must be the sacrifice of the 
sin-offering. However far we attain to holiness, we are still miserable sinners, 
and we still have need of the sin -offering. There must be next that full devotion- 
offering in which we give ourselves entirely unto God, and then the consecratioa 
offering. One of the chief points of the consecration offering was that the blood of 
the sacrifice was taken and placed upon hand, ear, and foot. Have we realised this 
when we have spoken about priesthood, that our ears have been sprinkled with the 
precious blood of Jesus ; that our hands have been touched by the precious blood of 
Christ J that our feet have been empurpled by the crimson blood of our Lord ? Oh, 
men, if we could realise this more, there would be more reality in our priesthood. The 
second chief point in the consecration offering was that the pieces of the sacrifice, and 
the bread of the consecration were placed in the hands of the priest, and filled the 
hands. Men, if you wish to act as priests you must ha^e your hands full of Christ, 
and your heart full of Christ. It is all very well to speak about priestly blessings, but 
we must first of all realise the depths of our priestly consecration. And then there 
was the anointing with holy oil, and then the communion, the feasting upon the 
sacrifice that had been slain. Then having thus for seven days pondered over their 
consecration, and having drunk in these spiritual truths, the priests began to exercise 
their office. We have heard to-day that the priesthood of the laity implies help in 
Church work ; but I am especially thankful to the last speaker for having pointed out 
to us that the function of the priesthood of the laity is not by any means to be confined 
to what we call Church work. I see sometimes on the notice boards of churches that 
divine service commences at eleven o'clock. No such thing. Divine service com- 
mences at, perhaps, five o'clock, when some poor young girl comes from her couch 
and lights the fire, in order to prepare breakfast for' her father before he goes forth to 
his day*s toil. That is a thought which wc ought to inject into the minds of men, that 
in the home life we are to serve God. I am not sure that there are not some of those 
who are engaged in teaching classes of other people's children in the Sunday school, 
who would not be far better engaged in teaching their own children at home, and 
some district visitors who would not be far better employed in attending to the spiritual 
wants of their own servants. The priesthood were to offer sacrifices acceptable unto 
God. And what were the sacrifices? ** The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise." " The sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving praise to His name. But to do 
good and to communicate forget not ; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 
And we want these sacrifices to be offered up from our hearts, and then we shall be 
exercising our spiritual priesthood. The priest was to keep himself holy and pure, 
and to keep the light of, the temple constantly burning. And then there was the duty 
to his fellow-men — to bless mankind. Oh, men, go and scatter your benedictions 
upon your fellow men^they need them ; there is sorrow enough and trial enough in 
the world. Go, then, and scatter your blessings and your syinpathy among your 
fellows ; and not [only bless, but instruct . them. The priest's lips must 
keep knowledge. And then as to the privileges of the priesthood. In 
the 1 8th chapter of Numbers and the 7th verse, we find these words : — 
"I have given you the priesthood as a service of gift." Oh, men, I love to 
know that. It^is no mere responsibility that is laid upon us, but a glorious privilege 
that is given to us to exercise this office of the priesthood. ** All the best of the oil 
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and the wheat ; " and God gives you all the best. Claim it as your own, and then 
on that great day we shall join all those around the throne of God, before Him who 
has redeemed us and made us kings and priests, and to whom be glory and dominion 
for ever. Amen. 



DISCUSSION, 

E. P. MONCKTON, Esq., Fineshade Abbey, 

Northamptonshire. 

I HARDLY expected when I came here that I should be asked by Archdeacon Emery 
to address this meeting. 1 certainly was not prepared to do so. I had consigned 
myself to the back benches, and I ventured to hope that there I might listen to others 
who would teach me more than I can teach ihem. But Archdeacon Emery has done s» 
much for our Central Diocesan Conference, for our Church Congress, and for Church 
work in general, that I felt I ought to come forward in response to his appeal. I 
venture, therefore, as a layman, to tell you for what it is worth what my own 
experiences have been, and V^hat I have done myself. Living, as I do, in a somewhat 
large house about two miles from church, I consulted the Bi^hop of Peterborougli 
what would be the best means of keeping a congregation together. 1 told him that 
in the winter the people of my small parish never went to church at all, and his 
lordship advised me to have a lay service in some room which might be available for 
the purpose. I have over one of my stables a large room, and for the past eight 
years I have used it for lay services. The bishop licensed me as a lay reader. The 
place is a donative, and for that reason, nothing would have induced me to do any- 
thing without his lordship's permission. The lay service seemed to be what the 
people required. It has been attended with the greatest regularity, and the people 
tell me that they enjoy it very much. As a layman and one who is to some extent an 
owner of property, what I have felt is that which Canon Body expressed so eloquently 
this afternoon. I think that every owner of property, lay or cleric, should lay those 
words of Canon Body's to heart, and that the larger the property and wealth he has 
the more he should do so. He said that your influence for good and your responsi- 
bility is proportionate to the power which your position and property and wealth may 
give to you. I think that those who hold property have a very great trust placed in 
their hands, and that whenever they have the power they ought to cultivate it more, 
and come boldly to the front and do the best they can for the good of their fellow- 
Christians. It has been my privilege to come in contact with and to address many 
working men, not at Church Congresses, but on political and on Church defence 
platforms. I feel that the times in which we live are times when we require to be 
more in touch with those from whom we have hitherto held too much aloof. We want 
to come closer together, to understand one another better, and to realise that whether 
rich or poor, we are all one, that ** none of us liveth to himself." I have come across 
many Nonconformists, and it seems to me that the breach between churchmen and 
Nonconformists might to a large extent be lessened, and the bitterness that exists 
might be diminished if there were less prejudice and narrowness of mind in the way 
in which we meet them. There is so much we have in common. 'The view that so 
many take of Christian duties in what one is pleased to call the upper classes, is that 
all they need do is to give of their superfluity. They seem to think that they are 
only to give that which really costs them nothing. I think that if men are to be 
drawn more together we must neither act nor give in that spirit, but should adopt the 
principle that everything we give to God should cost us something. It may be that 
we have not money to bestow, but there are various things which \ie can give. There 
are various means of doing good and influencing our fellow-Christians. Those who 
have a good education can use it in various ways for God by drawing men from sin, 
from temptation, from the dens of iniquity which some of them frequent, by means of 
bright lectures of various kinds such as have been suggested by Mr. Vidal this 
afternoon ; by music, by art, by clubs connected with various sports and pastimes, 
etc., and working with the men. I have tried it. We gave a series of five or six 
lectures last winter of a useful character. At the beginning they were not attended 
by many, but latterly they have been attended by very much larger numbers, and I 
hope that they have done a considerable amount of good. This winter we intend to 
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do the same thing, and I hope that greater numhers will conne together, and that more 
good will be done than before. What I want to point out to our landowners and to 
those who are rich is this, that we ought not to try and serve God, as it were, by 
deputy. What we want to do is to serve God ourselves, and to use the power and 
talents He gives us in the best and largest way for the benefit of our fellow-man, 
and the greater glory of God. The maxim of the Socialists of the present day is, 
briefly, ** What is thine is mine." What I venture to say is, that if true Christian love, 
that larger hearted charity, fill our hearts, we should go forth as Christian men and 
women, saying to one and all, ** Let mine be thine." 



The Rev. Alexander Roberts, Rector of Kimberley, Notts. 

I WISH to repeat what was said by Mr. Stuart with regard to the magnificent 
article of the Bishop of Durham on the Christian Ministry. It is one which is not 
read as much as it ought to be, and one for which we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the writer. We move backward as well as forward in these days. It is not long 
ago that this subject was brought forward at a ruri-decanal chapter at which I was 
present, and the reader of a paper respecting it cut the whole matter very short by 
saying that laymen had no ministry at all to offer, and said that so great was his 
objection to lay ministration that he would not even allow his children to teach in the 
Sunday school, although repeatedly asked to do so. I wish to point out some 
passages in the New Testament in connection with this subject which are, I think, 
often overlooked. For instance, in Acts ix. 20, St. Paul, immediately after his 
conversion, and before his ordination at the Apostolic Council, ** forthwith preached 
diirist." Again, a man who afterwards exercised a great influence uoon the 
Apostolic Church, I mean Apollos, preached as a layman, and so far from having 
received any ordinal ion, his only Christian teachers at that time were the humble tent 
makers, Aquila, and his wife Priscilla. And in the present day, when we are looking 
back upon a century which has had such names in it as that of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose name will ever be one of the highest ornaments of the century ; 
Lord Cairns, who afier prolonged hours in the House of Commons, would rise after 
only three or four hours sleep, that he might have time for the study of the Word of 
(iod, afterwards finding time for lay work, even in the midst of his many public 
duties. When we think of the noble Gordon and his work among the boys in 
London, and of a thousand others, it is surely too late to question the priesthood of 
the laity. Only the other day, at the seaside, I was much struck with the devoted 
work of a layman, a London solicitor of wealth and position, who was spending part 
of his hard-earned holiday in holding children's services. There was a meeting in the 
morning for prayer at 10.15; a ^^^^ service from 11.30 to 12.30; an excursion in 
the afternoon, and often a meeting for boys again in the evening. Surely we must be 
very thankful for such a work as that. May I pay also a tribute of respect to one 
who is not a member of the Church of England. I refer to Mr. Moody. He came 
to Nottingham some few years ag»» on a Miss on. I was talking to some of our 
Nottingham clergy after his visit, and I found that from more than one parish, several 
candidates had come forward for confirmaiion, as a direct fruit of the mission. Not 
long ago, I met a remarkably earnest and manly young fellow, who had recently 
graduated at Cambridge. He had been foremost in all that was gay and fast in his 
college, but as the result of an address delivered at Cambridge by a well-known 
layman, he underwent a remarkable change, and is now working most faithfully as 
curate in a town in the West of England. I wish to add my thanks to those already 
expressed by Mr. Stuart, that in a Church Congress we have had this question of the 
priesthood of the laity brought before us. It has been my privilege to have been in 
Holy Orders now for about thirteen years, and though one is very happy in one's 
work and rejoices in it, yet I think I have never enjoyed my work as An ordained 
minister as much as, or at any rate more than, when as a layman I taught in a Sunday 
school, held cottage meetings, and so forth. Oh, brethren, the opportunities before 
you are very great ; try to embrace them. I should like to conclude what I have said 
with a very homely illustration. I am thankful to say that in my own parish we have 
some very hard-working laymen doing the same kind of work as the Church Army, 
though not enrolled in it. One of them — an earnest, excellent fellow — was listening 
one night to an address on Nehemiah's workers (Neh. iii.), and it was pointed out by 
the speaker, how each man worked "over against his own house." The thought 
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struck him that there was a man living next door whom he had never spoken to 
about his soul, and missing our friend the next morning from the early prayer meeting 
we hold on Sunday mornings, I found on enquiry that he had gone to persuade his 
neighbour to come with him to the House of God. Some time after he heard another 
address on i Chron. iv. 23, when it was pointed out that our first work for God lies in 
that position in which God has placed us, and foremost of all in our families. The 
next Sabbath morning our friend was again absent from the early prayer meeting, and 
on enquiring the reason in the week, I found that after the address on the previous 
night, he had stayed at home in the early part of the morning to help his wife with 
the children, coming later on in time for the morning service. My brethren, let us 
reverse my friend's order, and work first of all **at home," then **over against our 
own house," aud then wherever God gives us opportunity. You have great privileges, 
great responsibilities as a Christian laity, God help you to use them. 



George Skey, Esq., Malvern. 

I HAD no intention of saying a word to-night. I came as a listener ; but I feel very 
deeply the solemn importance of the subject we have been discussing. 1 am personally 
interested in Wolverhampton, having lived here a great portion of my life, and having 
many happy memories in connection with the town. 1 was present at the Congress 
here twenty years ago, and served on a similar committee to that which I have had 
the honour of serving on this present Congress ; and my desire is to say a few earnest 
words to my brethren — more especially the laity of Wolverhampton. The ** Priesthood 
of the Laity." Who are these priests? They are those who are united to Christ by a living 
faith; those who are one with Him, who have given themselves to His service, body, 
soul, and spirit ; those who have, perhaps, upon their knees before Almiighty God, re- 
peated that beautiful hymn of Frances Ridley Havergal, and offered it as a prayer to 
God. ** Take my life, and let it be consecrated. Lord, to Thee ; " take all, take all ; I 
am Thine. Oh, make me Thine indeed. Mould me and fashion me to Thy will. Teach 
me what Thou would'st have me to do, and give me grace, and strength, and wisdom 
to do it. Now 1 believe I am addressing some of the laity here whose hearts are 
quite in accord with those words. To you it is that 1 would speak. Your very 
union with Christ has made you priests. If you have realised the fact, I ask you. 
What are you doing ? We have heard a great deal in this hall to-day about the 
needs of the Church. If every Christian layman realised his responsibility and his 
privilege as a priest of God, we should not hear so much that is saddening, because 
in our vocations, in our work in life, in our daily intercourse with our fellow- 
men, in our counting-houses, in the busy exchange, we should never forget our 
high character as priests with God. The Priesthood of the Laity ! Oh, what a 
solemn and important subject it is. You know, dear friends, that the principal office 
of the priest is to offer sacrifices. Well, what sacrifices have we to offer ? Why, 
prayer is a sacrifice. " Let my prayer be set forth before Thee as incense, and 
the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice." Praise is a sacrifice. " Whoso 
offereth praise, glorifieth Me." But the most acceptable sacrifice of all is, the 
sacrifice of righteousness. As we read in the Epistle to the Hebrews, "but to do 
good and to communicate, forget not, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased." 
To sum up, then, the sacrifices we should offer include those of body, soul, and 
spirit. As we have it in our beautiful communion service — think of the words as 1 
utter them — " And here we present unto Thee ourselves, our souls and bodies,, to be 
a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee." My brethren of the laity, I ask 
you, in the name of that Saviour whom we love, in the name of the God whom we 
adore, in the name of that Church which is so dear to us, in the name of our com- 
mon Christianity, to go forth from this room to-night, recognising, not only your 
great privilege as priests unto God, but also your great responsibility. In this money- 
grubbing age, how much of the energy, how much of the soul, and of the man, is 
given up to mere money-getting ; and if money is amassed, perhaps it is suddenly 
lost again. No man ever returned disappointed from giving himself to God, and to 
His service. No ; it is not only a reasonable but it is a happy service. And thankful 
should I be if the resolution of many of you to-night, after the many solemn words 
which have been addressed to us, should be, " Henceforth, God helping me, I will 
live for God and for eternity." 
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The Rev. WiLLlAM WALLACE, Vicar of St Luke's, 

Stepney, London, E. 

I WAS determined to-night to say but one word to you, if I were permitted to speak. 

I am not sure whether the addresses I have heard will not induce me to say more 

than one word ; but my remarks will not be many. I have attended many Congresses, 

and at one of them Archdeacon Emery closed the devotional meeting with a remark 

which I shall never forget — a remark which seemed to bring the subject down to the 

r^on of practical activity among Christian men and women. He said, " Never 

forget that the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering." I went away 

saying that perhaps Archdeacon Emery had spoken as much about the spiritual life 

as any man who was there. To-night I thought I might say one word about the 

laity. I was a layman for most of my life, and I never thought that I was not called 

to he a saint before I was ordained ; I never thought that G(xl had not called me and 

the rest of the family about me to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to Him. But 

undoubtedly when I gave myself up to the work of the ministry of the Church of God, 

I did think that something special in the work of the priesthood was conferred upon 

me ; when I, with all my soul, and with the whole conviction of my heart, allowed 

this to be said to me — ** Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 

in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands. 

Whose sins' thou dost forgive thev are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain they 

are retained." Have the laity that privilege, and are they called to that position? 

You talk about the work of the laity, and quote Bishop Lightfoot's words about this 

matter. I remember reading with great sorrow the Right Rev. Bishop Lightfoot's 

Excursus on the work of the ministry in his Commentary on the Epistle to the 

Philippians. I read it with pain and regret. (Hisses.) Just hear the other 

side. I have this moment asked Lord Nelson, Is it not true that the Bishop of 

Durham retracted? (Cries of "No.") Let us have the thing right. Lord Nelson 

says that Dr. Lightfoot, in a subsequent edition, says, ** I retract nothing, but I have 

been misinterpreted." And so, perhaps, you are getting the subject misunderstood 

to-night. Lay people are not called to the office of a priest in the Church. There 

is no strength in the priesthood if there is no distinction between the clergy and the 

laity. The title of the evening's subject — Priesthood of the Laity — itself shows this. 

Take the case of the Sacraments. Do you mean to say that the administration of the 

Sacraments belongs to the laity ? Remember the words, " Do this in remembrance 

of Me." You will, however, make them believe it in time. Why is not Dean 

Goulburn's" idea, that intercession is the work of the laity as priests, good and 

sufficient ? I say this, that if you want to strengthen the hands of the clergy, and to 

edify the body of the Church, you lay people should go to the House of God and join 

with the offerer of that divine service instituted by Christ, join in that sacrifice of 

praise, intercession, and prayer, and I believe you will then have more good effect 

for the Church of England than half the eccentric accidents that have been brought 

before you. Many laymen will give you ;^5 in money, but they will not give you 

their knees bowed down in the House of God. They will not give you an attendance 

at the Sacrament of Baptism. They regard that as a merely perfunctory thing. Why 

are you so hard about allowing people to be present at the very moment when souls and 

bodies are offered a sacrifice to God ? Prayers, in the very place where Christ has 

promised to be, are they not a priestly work ? One practical conclusion of my life 

has been that if lay people would go a little more to the assembling of the saints, and 

would recognise more the worship of Christ in His Church, the missionaries who are 

working in our large towns among the poorest of the people would be helped a great 

deal more than they could be by talking about things which are all true, but which 

may be misunderstood, about the priesthood of the laity. 



Stephen Bourne, Esq. 



I CAME to this meeting without the slightest intention of speaking, and I am only 
induced to do so at the special request of one who has thought that it may be of some 
advantage if the experience of many years were alluded to on this occasion, I am, 
however, not going to dwell on my long experience in attempted ministrations to the 
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wants of my brothers, but to offer words of encouragement to those who now hold 
back from offering their services in aid of the Church's work. I would say that one 
of the greatest evils of the present day amongst so many religious people is the 
encouragement of the selfish enjoyment of the religious privileges which they believe 
themselves to possess ; no desire being manifested to impart them to others. I believe 
that what we have received from God as His precious gift is given to us to impart to 
our fellow-creatures in one way or another, and that this is not to be confined to the 
ministers of the Church or to the special lay help which men 'can give to their 
ministers, but should pervade the daily life of every Christian. It is to be exercised 
every day, and, above all, is to be accompanied by those works of charity and love in 
which we should be ready to engage. As a young man, I was much struck with a 
remark made by IJr. Arnold, of Rugby, to the effect that the Church does not so 
much want new books on religious subjects, as it wants books on ordinary subjects, 
written by men embued with a religious spirit. And so, when men can speak on 
political subjects, can enter into scientific discussions, and are able in various ways to 
put out their hands and to exercise their hearts and minds for their fellow creatures, 
it is hard indeed if, having received themselves the knowledge of the truth, they are 
not able to go forth and speak on that subject to those who may be in want. Whether 
it be as a teacher of political and social economy, or as the holder of special services 
under the sanction of the bishop and the parochial clergyman, 1 believe that the 
testimony of a layman often more readily reaches the hearts of the people than that 
which comes from the clergy, and for this reason, that we who mix with them in their 
daily life understand more of their wants, feelings, and thoughts than do the clergy, 
and so are able to establish what the mesmerists term a rappoft between the one who 
speaks and the one who is spoken to. It often happens that when you go down to 
a place to speak, a man comes up and says that some words which he heard you utter 
years ago induced him^ to abstain from intoxicating liquors. It is just because they 
know that we afe one of themselves ; that what we say and do is sometimes more 
efficacious than that which comes from those who are the constituted authorities of the 
Church. It is not necessary for me to say that we aspire to no sort of rivalry with the 
holders of the ministerial office. All we want to do is, wherever we go, and wherever 
we work, to testify that we do it from love of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we do it 
because we are His redeemed ones, and that woe is upon us if we are not induced to 
exercise the powers God gives us for the benefit of others. Our motive should be the 
desire to impart to others the gift that we have received ourselves. One man exercises 
this desire in Sunday school teaching, another in parochial offices, another in religious 
societies, and I believe that if we take up any of these works with the determination 
that we will not only do the special thing that is appointed to us, but will embrace 
every opportunity we have of testifying to the power of the Holy Spirit to elevate our 
minds and warm our hearts, we shall then atttempt to fulfil our responsibility as kings 
and as priests to God. 



The Ven. W. Emery, Archdeacon and Canon of Ely, 
Permanent Secretary of the Church Congress. 

I WAS obliged to leave the hall for a short time in order to attend another meeting, 
and I came in just now during the very enthusiastic address of an old friend ol mine 
you have been listening to. He is certainly a very good worker, but perhaps some- 
what disappointed with the result of his labours. 1 had the pleasure of helping in his 
church some years ago, and saw the neighbourhood in which he is working. I felt 
sure his heart' was in his work, but I had the same impression then as 1 have now, 
that his work would have been much more blessed, or, at any rate, that the amount 
of good done would have been greatly increased, if, instead of being left, as it were, 
alone in his labours, he had had around him a goodly band of pious, spiritually-minded 
laymen to help to bring in the multitudes that stood outside the church whilst he was 
carrying on a very impressive service inside. It seems to me that on this question of 
the priesthood of the laity we have to be very careful. There are some who do not 
believe in an ordained ministry at all, and there are others who so limit their views as 
to think that the glorious gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the special privileges of 
His Church, are only to be made known and communicated by an ordained . ministry. 
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Both, in my view, are wrong. If there is anything clear in the history of the Church, 
if there is anything distinctly laid down in Holy Scripture, it is that our Divine Lord 
and Head did ordain a ministry to go forth and build up His Church till He come 
again, and that the work of that ministry is defined both by Apostolic precept and by 
the practice of the Church from primitive times. At the same time, both Scripture 
urges, and, I was going to say, the instincts of godly people also, that whilst the 
ordained ministry are to carry on the work of Christ as He has appointed, others, 
unordained to the special ministry of the Word and Sacraments, yet whom the Master 
is pleased to endow by His Spirit with some gifts from above, are to be the helpers of 
the ministry in carrying forward the work of the Church. When our Blessed Lord 
cast out the evil spirit, and the man came to his right mind, he wished to be with 
Jesus, but the Master said to him, '* Go to thy friends, and tell them what great things 
God hath done for thee.'* So if any Christian feels what great things G^ has done 
for him, that he has been brought out of darkness into God s marvellous light, that he 
is not merely a child of earth, but a child of heaven, that he is endowed, not only with 
temporal gifts of mind and capacity, but also with spiritual gifts, and that his very 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, is it possible, or can it be right, that he should 
keep from others the very knowledge which he himself possesses, that he should feed 
spiritually upon Christ Himself, growing.more and more in the divine, likeness of his 
Blessed Lord, and not be able, not be allowed, to tell others of his joy, or to lead 
them to the Master, and, through the ordained ministry, to receive like blessings with 
himself. Take, again, another passage. Upon the death of Stephen, and the 
persecution that followed, the Christinns of Jerusalem were driven out of the city. I 
do not believe they were all ordained ministers of Christian communities, but they 
went to other parts, and laid the foundation according to their gifts. Then ordained 
ministers went forward to confirm and teach further the new believers, and perfect the 
work already begun. Well, in these and like cases there seems to be warrant in Holy 
Scripture for a practice which, to my mind, is quite natural and right, namely, that 
those who are of the Church of Cnrist, those whom St, Peter addresses m the 
language you have If card quoted to-night, have the duty, as well as the privilege, to 
make known the glorious truths of the Gospel, and help the ordained ministry to 
spread the good news, to bring those who are outside within the pale of salvation, and 
to hasten forward that for which we are constantly praying to Our Father in Heaven, 
"Thy kingdom come." I do not think, then, there need be any clashing between 
the ordained ministry and the pious Inity. The clergy have sometimes, if I may 
say so, narrow and unscriptural views upon the work of the pious laity ; but when one 
goes about the country, and sees the mass of men, women, and children who are not 
reached by the ordained ministry, surely one's heart goes forth ready to say to all who 
are working for the Lord Jesus in sincerity, ** Go out into the highways and hedgts, 
and compel them to come in, that God's House may be filled." That seems to be an 
answer to my good friend who said that the parson ought to be left to bring the people 
into the Church, I say, no. If people regard it as their greatest privilege to grow 
into the likeness of their Divine Master, then it is their privilege, it is their duty, to 
urge upon others, " Come with us, and, by God's blessing, we will do you good." 



The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, Vicar of St. Paul's, Onslow 

Square, Brompton, S.W. 

V 

Ample subject-matter for discussion has been set befdre us by one reverend gentleman 
in his reference to the words, ** Receive ye the Holy Ghost." The subject is one of 
importance ; but I may not do more, in reply to his remarks, than remind the Con- 
ference that no less an authority than Professor Westcott has laid it down as being 
almost certain that women were present with the apostles when our Lord made use of 
those remarkable words, as recorded in the 20th chapter of St. John, the scene there 
described being only another account of the event recorded in St. Luke xxiv. Surely 
that blessed gift is as truly bestowed upon every baptised woman and child as upon 
any ordained minister of the Church of England. But we are here to-day to speak 
of " priesthood," and this should be care^lly distinguished from "ministry," of 
which some of my precedessors have spoken, as if the latter were our subject. We 
are here to speak of the priesthood of all true believers, of all children of God, but 
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specially that form of it to be exercised by the laity ; and we ought to remember that 
the starting-point of the privileges and responsibilities of that priesthood, is that blood- 
relationship which must exist to the Great High Priest now, as in the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. Every son of Aaron wks entitled to be a priest, unless he were in 
such sense degraded or disfigured that he could not appear in the presence of God. 
Thus every soul joined to Christ by faith in His blood is entitled to the priesthood 
with its privileges and responsibilities. Yes; there is a ** priesthood of the laity." 
And how encouraging this thought will appear to many, when they ponder hereafter 
over the fact that this Church Congress at Wolverhampton, headed by the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and represented by an influential committee, was not afraid to 
claim universal acceptance for this proposition, that all true members of the Church 
of Christ are entitled to their share in the rights and dignities of the priesthood. 
There are certain points which have not been brought before the meeting this evening, 
especially with regard to the " privileges " of the priesthood, upon which I desire to 
say a few words. What is it that makes the members of ihe Church of God so often 
draw back from offering themselves with all they have upon the altar of God's Son, 
and then undertaking work for their Lord ? Is it not their sense of incompetence 
(as they say), or, speaking more accurately, that importance of "self" which so often 
appears in men's attempts to make provision in their own strength for the Master's 
work? But one chief privilege of the priesthood is this, that it never has td ** take 
care for its own provision " so long as it is engaged in the work of the Temple, that 
all its needs are provided for by God, and that He will never permit His friends to 
really want. Furthermore, the priesthood is the one part of the Church of God that 
never was allowed to engage in ^^ burdensome^* duties. The Levites might carry 
burdens, but the priesthood was never to know burdensome work. This is well 
shown in Numbers iv. and elsewhere. Nor is this all ; for while even the Levites 
might never see the holy things of God, which had to be covered before the Levites 
approached to carry them, the priesthood entered into the very sanctuary, of the Lord 
of Hosts, and were allowed to gaze upon the holy things of God. Oh, surely if 
Christians rightly apprehend the privileges and dignity of their priesthood, they would 
see how completely their wants are to be supplied of God, and so would go forward 
both to sacrifice and service without that too common excuse as to position ; they 
would cease to bear those burdens from which they have been relieved by God Him- 
self, and they would enter into the very holy of holies ** by that new and living way 
which Christ consecrated for them." Instead of dwelling upon earth and making in- 
frequent calls upon heaven, they would dwell in heaven by faith in the very presence 
of God, and go forth at their Father's bidding when required to be doing His business 
upon the earth. Again, a word upon the responsibilities of the priesthood. Too 
often men use this term as if it implied some wearisome burden or duty laid upon 
them by the Lord which they feel wholly incompetent to discharge, and under which 
they are almost ready to sink. But, surely, when we became partakers of Christ, all 
things were undertaken for by Him. on behalf of those whom He had purchased to 
Himself. It is now some years since I was struck with the thought that there 
must be something wrong in defining "responsibility" as if it were an obligation 
to be fulfilled, which by reason of its burdensome character was likely to crush 
the servant of the Lord, and, turning to an old copy of Johnson's dictionary, I was 
thankful to find that responsibility was defined as " capacity for the fulfilment of 
obligation." Thus, then, the priesthood, when it has rightly entered upon its pri- 
vilege of access to God and realisation of provision, comes forth with all that can be 
required for the fulfilment of the obligations that God may place upon it. God will 
make manifest to his priesthood when they have entered the holy of holies, and 
offered themselves to Him as a sacrifice, what ** services " they may have to perform, 
and as the provision for the fulfilment of the obligation is complete, in all humility 
the true priest may say, **I can do all things (or, * I all prevail. ' — Gk.) in Christ 
which strengtheneth me." The ability comes from Him who has called His ser- 
vants unto the privileges of the priesthood, and there is no likelihood of failure 
for the true priests of God who yield themselves absolutely, soul and body, to His 
service after they have entered into the sacred place of the Most High. Appre- 
hend by faith what God has given in Christ Jesus, and then the fact is simply a whole- 
hearted and perpetual dedication to God. The pathway will be made clear ; the 
power will be given ; and the prospect will be that we, having served our Lord faith- 
fully on earth, shall be with Him in glory, when He is pleased to call all His priests 
from earth to the glorious inheritance above. 
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The Venerable HENRY WiLLlAM Watkins, Archdeacon and 
Canon of Durham ; Professor of Hebrew in the 

University of Durham. 

I WOULD not willingly occupy one minute of the time of this Congress, if any layman 
desires to address us ; and if there be such a layman present, I will ask permission at 
once to take my seat. It is, indeed, chiefly a layman's question, and I have risen to 
address the Congress only because I think we have not sufficiently discussed what 
laymen have so well put before us. I cannot but think that this discussion has 
wandered far from the very able papers which were read to us at the commencement. 
It seemed to me that Mr. Malim's address was one of the most remarkable I have 
heard at a Church Congress, and I very much regret that it has not been more fully 
discussed. That address based the priesthood of the laity upon the fundamental 
principle that every gift of God to man should imply the rendering back of that gift 
to God. It is a fundamental principle, not only of humanity, but of the whole universe 
of God. It is written upon the sun, which gives forth light and heat, and upon the 
flower, that gives forth fragrance and beauty. It is apparent in all history. It is 
even a law of God Himself. The law of our highest being is the giving forth of that 
which we have for the good of those who have not. I felt thankful to hear more 
than one layman put before us this definite principle, that every layman is bound to 
give of every gift ne has as a priest of God. The gift of intellect, the gift of wealth, 
the gift of love, the gift of sympathy, every gift a man has is a gift that comes from 
God, and he is bound to give it back to God. Mr. Malim represents a large body of 
laymen, with whom he is constantly in contact, and it seemed to me that the principle 
which he laid down should be enunciated again before this discussion ends. The 
Church has had in the past full reason to know what this priesthood of the laity 
means. Laymen who have felt themselves bound to give their services to God have 
felt themselves also bound to say to the Church, which in the last century found no 
place for their work, ** We must work for God. We must find scope for the gifts 
which He has given us, even if it be outside the Church of our fathers. " And I 
believe that the Church has no truer duty to-day than that of accepting this principle, 
that layman and clergyman must alike give every gift to God, and that the Church 
must find work for both to do. Is there not work in abundance, and are not the 
laity, as shown by their very presence here to-night, ready to offer themselves in 
sacrifice to God ? I may illustrate what I am saying by referring to what took place 
at a meeting in the diocese of Durham some twelve months ago. A large number of 
working men gathered themselves together there. They were not quite satisfied with 
our system of lay help. They put their ideas into print, and then asked the bishop of 
the diocese to hear what they had to say as to the way in which they thought they could 
best give their gifts to God. I had the privilege of going with the Bishop to meet 
them. A scheme was drawn up, and has been in operation ever since. A system of 
lectures was organised on the Bible and the Prayer Book, as well as on history and 
on teaching ; and during the year these men, having first been instructed and 
examined, have, under the sanction of the Bishop, held more than 500 services 
in one rural deanery alone. A like work is being done in other deaneries. In 
the diocese of Durham it seems that the town does not give us quite the right area 
for work. Our present system, which is an experiment, is to make the rural deanery 
the unit. These evangelists and assistant evangelists, as we call them, belong to one 
rural deanery. The rural dean is ex-officio chairman of their committee. - They are 
taught by the clergy of the rural deanery, and they are bound by their rules to go out 
two by two to every place that needs ihem throughout the rural deanery. 1 know 
not now what will be the future development, and it is too early to form definite 
opinions. I have used this case, however, simply as an illustration. I rose only to 
emphasise the great principle which the laity of the Church of England have placed 
before this Congress, that every man, be he clergyman or layman, is bound to give 
back to God every gift that God has given to him. 
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The Right Rev. the President. 

Win you allow me to say a single word before you go ? I was unable to be present 
during the reading of the first two papers, but it has seemed to me, as far as I have 
been able to gather from the discussion, that there has been some little misunder- 
standing as to the object with which this subject was chosen by the Subjects 
Committee. There was not one of us who had the slightest doubt of the real priest- 
hood of the laity. The real object we had in putting this subject on the programme 
was to manifest the belief we had in that truth, and our desire to hear from the 
speakers to-night how each of the laity could best fulfil his responsibility to the great 
Head of the Church. I cannot help thinking that there has been a little forgetfulness 
on the part of some of the speakers of what the apostle tells us — namely, that ** there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.' It cannot be true that the 
Divine spirit is as fully given to every man, woman, and child as to the ordained 
minister. But 1 am thankful to hear from the laymen who have spoken a recog- 
nition of their deep responsibility as priests unto God. 1 trust that every layman 
here will return home more impressed with the necessity for the consecration 
of his whole being to the service of his Master, and that tne clergy will not less 
bear in mi;id the greatly added responsibility that was laid on them when they 
heard said over them those solemn words which have been more than once referred 
lo in the course of the discussion. 



DRILL HALL. 

Wednesday Morning, October 5th, 1887. 

The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



ELASTICITY OF WORSHIR 

PAPERS. 

The Venerable Henry William Watkins, D.D., Archdeacon 
and Canon of Durham ; Professor of Hebrew in the 

University of Durham. 

The text on which I am asked to address this Congress is " Elasticity of 
Worship." The authorised comment with which the secretaries have 
been good enough to supply me by way of limit is, " with special re- 
ference to Evangelistic Services." I confess that I regret this limit, and 
yet I do not regret it. I regret it because there are other sides of this 
many-sided question which have for myself at least special attraction. I 
do not regret it because these other sides will receive from other persons 
more adequate treatment than I could hope to give them. I do not 
regret it because I venture to think that there is no question which more 
imperatively demands our thought than the Church's aggressive work 
among the rapidly increasing multitudes of our fellow countrymen. No 
question of rubric or of ritual, no question of Church defence or of 
Church endowment, no question of history or of evidences — all-important 
as these questions are — lies so near the welfare of this Church and country 
as the preaching the gospel to the poor. And at the very threshold of 
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our Home Mission work we are constantly met with the problem of our 
services. 

The problem is how to provide on the one hand that the beauty and 
dignity of worship shall be retained and increased, and on the other 
that it shall satisfy the spiritual needs of the people. One who lives 
literally under the shadow of the Cathedral Churchof Durham, one who 
has from time to time the privilege of worshipping on Sunday afternoons 
with a great throng of people — always the greater when the service is 
one of pure worship and a sermon is not added — as not likely to under- 
value the dignity of our Anglican service. But one whose experience is 
made up in i>art of services in remote and scattered parishes, in crowded 
pit villages, in large and destitute town parishes, has been bound to ask 
himself questions like these : where is the dignity and beauty of service 
if, unless a sermon is added, not more, and often much less, than one per 
cent, of the population is found to join in it ? Where is the dignity and 
beauty of service even when a large congregation appears to take part in 
it, if the great majority of that congregation know nothing of the true 
meaning of confession, absolution, sacrament, mediation, intercession, 
])raise, prayer; nothing of the fulness of its parts, nothing of the wondrous 
harmony of the whole ? Where is the dignity and beauty of service 
if some of the worshippers cannot read the very words which are 
used, if more cannot find their places, and so cannot follow the service, 
if more have never asked themselves what is the spiritual meaning and 
the inmost truth of the words and phrases which so quickly enter the ear 
and cross the lips, if more still have never acquired the spirituality of 
mind and habit of abstraction which are needed, to enable any man to 
engage for 30 or 40 minutes in an act of worship, without wandering and 
without fatigue ? ** God is spirit ; and they that worship Him must 
worship in spirit and truth." 

Will the members of this Congress think for a moment of the spiritual, 
mental, moral culture and habits of an average country congregation, say 
in Shropshire, or Northumberland, or Norfolk, or Dorset, or Kent ? The 
poet Laureate, a keen observer of men and things, has thus pictured the 
northern farmer of the old style : — 

" An' I hallus coom'd to's Choorch afoor moy SaUy wur dead, 
An' 'eerd 'um a bumniin' awaay loike a buzzard-clock ower my *ead, 
An' I niver knaw'd whot a mean'd but llhowta'ad summut to saay. 
An' I thowt a said whot a owt tu 'a said an' I coom'd awaay." 

And his new style is not much better. 

Will the members of this Congress think of the culture and habits ot 
a congregation gathered by an earnest clergyman, who has gone with his 
choir and hand of laymen through the slums of a large town parish, and 
compelled them to come in ? Here are half-a-dozen women, some with 
shawls on their heads, some with babies in their arms, some with marks 
of brutal violence on their faces, all with marks of last night's debauch. 
Here is a man who has come, he knows not why, for he has been at no 
service outside the prison walls for many a long year. There is a group 
standing by a pillar, who have been turned out of the public-house during 
service hours, and mean to return to it again, unless by the grace of God 
this service shall prove the turning point of their lives. 

What is this service to be ? 
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Now, I venture to hope that I shall not say a word which will give 
pain to any member of this Congress, if I express the opinion that a 
service which has largely come to us from the monastery, with its days and 
years of learned leisure, its skill and training in music and ritual, its in- 
structions and its meditations, a service which is constructed by welding 
into one, two or three distinct monastic services — for in the monastery, 
they had the singular blessing of pause, and silence, and spiritual rest, to 
quicken for spiritual worship — I hope that no one will feel even a 
momentary pang, if I express the opinion that such a service, which was 
never intended for evangelistic work, is quite unsuited for such work. 

I have, what is, I trust, a healthy reverence for all law, including the 
Acts of Uniformity, and a deeper reverence for the services of. our Prayer- 
Book, and in virtue of this reverence, I shrink from saying a single word 
which may even seem to be in derogation of the services of our Prayer 
Book. My meaning can, indeed, be much better expressed in words 
which will carry with them the assent of every assembly of English 
churchmen. Who is there among us all who has not learned to place 
implicit confidence in the qpinion of the Primate who stood upon this 
platform yesterday ? I will read a short extract from '* Singleheart," a 
great though small book, published by the then Bishop of Truro, in 1877. 
" The Prayer Book is not meant for outsiders, nor for nominal church- 
men. You do not suppose that it was ever meant to express the 
thoughts, the approach to God, of people who are kind enough to oblige 
us, or improve their own respectability, by calling themselves churchmen, 
without thinking about conversion or regeneration. The Collects belong 
specially to the Communion Service, printed with the Epistles and Gos- 
pels ; only used at other services by way of reference and remembrance ; 
above all other prayers the Collects are prayers for regular devout com- 
municants." * The Prayer Book is not meant for outsiders^ nor for nominal 

Churchmen the Collects are Prayers for regular devout 

communicants. What mean we, then, by thrusting the Prayer Book upon 
a congregation of people who are not nominally churchmen, not even 
nominally Christian ? Dare we teach them to profane the mysteries of 
our most holy worship, by uttering words which must to them be mean- 
ingless, and in the lips of some can be little short of blasphemy ? 

I would wish, further, to shelter myself behind the authority of one 
whose experience in Mission work gives him an exceptional right to speak, 
and your experience of whom gives you an exceptional right to trust. 
But I am met by a two- fold difficulty, for, on the one hand, I believe that 
the authority behind which I would shelter myself is at this moment on 
this platform, and, on the other hand, I am not sure that his words, if 
pressed by some literal interpretation of the Act of Uniformity, would not 
vacate an office which he fills — and long may he fill it ! — to our unspeak- 
able gain. Well, in order to avoid any legal difficulty, we will do as the 
lawyers do, and call our nameless authority G, B. At one of our con- 
ferences in the Diocese of Durham, he told us, if I remember rightly, 
that, after an address on the reasons which kept working men from 
Church (of which we hope to hear more to-night) and after giving seven 
reasons which struck him, a working man cried out — and I do hope that 
some working men will cry out this evening — that he had not given the 
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right reason after all. Asked what the right reason was, his friend re* 
plied, *' We don't know our way about the book/' and he himself then 
told us with a boldness which startled some of us — he was speaking, 
remember, of Mission work — that what we really ought to do was to 
** bury the Prayer Book at 4 o*clock on Sunday afternoons, and dig it up 
the first thing next morning." These are not my words. I felt that 
I could not use them then. I could not use them now. But from the 
point of view of the speaker, he was perfectly right. They express with 
characteristic frankness and plain speech the same great truth which was 
expressed in the Primate's more cautious words : — the Prayer Book is not 
meant for outsiders. 

Here, then, is the difficulty which we have to face. A large propor- 
tion of our people are outsiders, and the Prayer Book was not meant 
for outsiders ; and yet the services of the Prayer Book are the only 
services which, in obedience to the Synod of the Church, the promise 
of Ordination, and the law of the realm, a clergyman may rightly 
use. How can we obtain the elasticity of worship which every man 
working among large populations, which almost every clergyman of 
every kind of experience and of every school of thought, which almost 
every layman who has faced the questions of the Church's work, has felt 
to be necessary ? Elasticity meets us indeed on every hand, and I thank 
God with all my heart for the mutual forbearance and brotherly love 
which is the distinguishing mark of all true workers — the men who are 
really working have neither will nor time for quarrelling. The fact that it 
is possible for men to have, practically without fear of penalty, much of 
the liberty which is essential to their work, the fact that neither Act of 
Uniformity nor Act of Public Worship Regulation has been used to 
restrain the revived work of Missions, speaks volumes. But the position 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. To do wrong in order to do 
right is not an English doctrine. Law and promise are not the less 
binding because no penalty will follow if they are broken. It cannot 
be right to send the flower of our younger soldiers into the thick of the 
fight bound in chains, even with the tacit understanding that they may 
loose them. The noblest of them dare not move a bolt They want 
liberty : we tempt them to licence. They want discipline : we tempt 
them to disobedience. 

The common reply to every appeal for a wider liberty, for special 
services for special needs, for elasticity of worship, is " non possumus^ 
This, again, is not an English doctrine. It would be a small thing if I 
were to express my own disbelief in it generally, and specially with 
reference to the present point. I will again seek shelter behind 
authority. His Grace the Archbishop of York, in the presidential 
address to the Northern Convocation, February 23rd, 1886, used these 
encouraging words : — 

" A number of suggestions of reforms likely to strengthen the Church 
have been produced, and the sources from which they emanate, and 
the practical character of the reforms suggested, alike entitle them to 
our earnest and respectful consideration. We are met by the difficulty 
that most of these reforms require the aid of Parliament. It is fre- 
quently assumed that Parliament, as at present constituted, is not likely 
to lend its aid in schemes of Church reform. But it would not be easy 
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to point to any measure on which* the Church itself has clearly made up 
its mind, and which the House of Commons has thrown back or refused 
to deal with. My own belief is that there is more danger from the want 
of agreement amongst the parties in the Church as to the required 
reforms than from the refusal of Parliament to adopt measures which 
the Church with one voice shall affirm to be required." * 

But I know of hardly a dissentient voice on the question of our need 
of Special Services, a Book of Offices, a Prayer Book Annexed, as our 
American brethren have termed it. It is well known that the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury prepared a beautiful additional service for 
Sundays some fifteen years ago, and in the Northern Province com- 
mittees of both Houses have long been engaged in preparing *' Special 
Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Services." To say that one of these com- 
mittees consists of the Bishops of Durham and Carlisle, Chester and 
Ripon, is to say that work will be done and well done. Is it, then, too 
much to hope that these measures which the Church with one voice does 
affirm to be required, shall be claimed by that one voice in the unity of a 
National Synod, shall be supported by the unity of a National House of 
Laymen, and that People's Services shall be granted to them by the ' 
People's Church ? It is the People's question, and I have no fear of its 
being refused by a People's Parliament. 

I may not now enter on a question of greater difficulty, but some 
needs of our Mission work will ' probably not be met unless our bishops 
have full power — we need not, I think, fear that they would unduly 
exercise that power — to license duly qualified persons in duly stated 
circumstances to make use in church of services which only the 
occasion could determine, or even of ex tempore prayer. I say in 
church, because without discussing the question whether a clergyman 
has any right to use services in a Mission room which are illegal in a 
church, I cannot bring myself to regard the Mission room as more — 
but how great its use and honour if it is this ! — than the outpost of the 
Church's work. It is the Parish Church, with all its dignity and beauty, 
its associations with the present and the past, its sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, its rites of Confirmation, Marriage, Burial : it 
is the Father's House, and not the distant cottage, which is to be the 
poor man's Home and the centre of our Mission work. 

But in our present circumstances, and with our present limitations, 
how can we best utilise our services for Evangelistic work ? Let me 
endeavour, as my contribution to a practical answer to this question, 
to give an account of such services in a large and destitute town parish. 

The Congress will bear with me if I draw upon my personal experience, 
because fact is of more value to us than theory, and because though I 
saw a good deal of this work, I may safely S2iypars magna NONjui, 1 find 
an account of it in your Lichfield Church Evangelist for July 9th, 1887, 
written without my knowledge, but by some one who had carefully ascer- 
tained the circumstances. The population of All Saints', Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, is there described as " a seething mass of poverty, wretchedness, 
and vice, not easily paralleled." The district which lies around the church 
is said to be " sin-stricken and congested with vice and debauchery." 
** Streets once fashionable, even the artizan has left, and into their places 
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have crowded the poorest of the poor.** The sittings in the historic but 
dilapidated church are said to be ''some two thousand^" the congregation 
at the time the special services were instituted is said to have been — 
the estimate is probably too low — ''some dozen persons." Here was a 
fair field for Mission work, and it was determined to attempt it without 
breach, in letter or in spirit, of Rubric or of Law. Daily service and a 
weekly celebration of the Holy Communion, both then almost unknown 
in an area which contained 250,000 people, were instituted for the two 
clergy themselves, and the few faithful of their flock. The well- 
known machinery of pastoral visitation was used to the utmost power of the 
clergy and a band of volunteer helpers. Special week-night services 
were held in the open air and in the church, and a special third service 
for Sundays, authorised by the Bishop of Durham, in accordance with 
the Act of 1872, was fixed for 7.30 with the promise that it should 
always end by 8.30. This service Consisted of the Confession, Absolution, 
Lesser Litany, three chosen Collects, the Lord's Prayer, the Lesson, 
and the Apostles' Creed. It was headed " Special service for the people. 
All seats free." Two thousand copies where printed week by week on a 
half sheet of notepaper and the hymns were printed on the other side. 
We had slight variations with the Church's seasons, and change of hymns 
as set after set became well known, but the service has been practically 
the same for five years now past. A copy was given to each person 
entering the church, and there was perhaps hardly a house or a room in 
the parish into which a copy did not find its way. The result was that 
the 2,000 seats were often too few for the people. I have more than 
once counted more than 30 people driven by sheer pressure of the crowd 
into the commodious pulpit and pulpit stairs. The clergy soon learned 
that they must not hope to reserve the pulpit for themselves, and de- 
livered their addresses from the altar rails. But it was the service placed 
in every man's hand, and in which every man who could read could 
therefore join, and not the address which drew the congregation. It 
may be said, without fear of offence to anyone, that the addresses had 
no pretence to eloquence or literary merit. They aimed at simple 
teaching of the first truths of the Gospel, and were such as I suppose 
any man among us could deliver. Five years have now tested the work, 
the excitment of novelty has passed away, but there remains the daily 
service, the weekly celebration, a large communicants' roll, a band of 
130 lay workers, a restored church, a temperance society with more than 
500 members, and a congregation estimated by one of the present clergy 
at 1,500, and in the winter often 2,000. My own immediate connec- 
tion with the church has long since ceased, but I sometimes have the 
privilege of worshipping in it. At a late visit I told a churchwarden 
that I regretted one change. I missed the scores of shawls which used 
to appear on women's heads. He said, "Yes, sir, they can afford 
bonnets now, but they are the same heads." Some minor points in our 
experience may be useful : — 

(i) We learned the value of music; I have in my hand an arrange- 
ment of selections from the Messiah^ given by a large band of trained 
vocalists, guided by a most able organist, who generously offered their 
help. At the intervals, an address was given, explaining the oratorio 
and the truths it teaches. What subject for a sermon could be so 
eflfective? I think I never heard " Rock of Ages " sung as it was at the 
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close of that service, on bended knee, by almost every person in the 
church. Do we always make enough use of the touching power of sacred 
music ? 

(2) We learned the value of silence both for meditation and for prayer. 
It is possible to have a prayer meeting in church without fear of 
irreverence or offence. After a hymn, a short address may sum up the 
address of the previous service, and teach distinctly what is to be prayed 
for. An interval of silence is given for private prayer, during which 
texts are repeated from time to time, guiding the prayer and promising 
the answer. Is it not better for each to think and pray for himself, than 
for anyone who is human to think and pray for him ? 

(3) We learned the exceeding generosity of the poor. From the 
first there was an offertory, and when the question of continuing it was 
on one occasion raised, it was resolved to appeal to the people. They 
were asked not to give if they felt that it kept any poor man from the 
service. There were more than 1,700 coppers in the plate that night. 

We have had, indeed, full cause to thank God for the Divine blessing 
which has rested upon this effort here, and upon like efforts which have 
followed it, and if it is in accordance with your lordship^s wish, and 
with the desire of this Congress, I will place in the hands of the secre- 
taries sufficient copies of the service to be distributed to any persons 
who would care to see one. 

But, my lord, this is a statement of what, with our present limitations, 
may be done, rather than of what our Home Mission work needs. If the 
experience of those best acquainted with Mission work is to be accepted, 
we need much more than is at present permitted to us, and the need is 
urgent. The people are perishing. We, the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England, owe a debt we cannot sufficiently acknowledge 
to our present bench of Bishops, and we owe much of the revived work 
of the Church to the annual meetings of the Church Congress. To no 
one do we owe more for the ideal of parochial work and of diocesan 
evangelisation, than to the Bishop who presides over this Congress. Wc 
therefore confidently hope that the meeting of 1887, with the Bishop of 
Lichfield in the chair, will help largely to solve the problem of ** Elas- 
ticity of Worship, with special reference to Evangelistic Services." 



The Rev. Edgar Norris Dumbleton, Prebendary, and 

Rector of St James, Exeter. 

What is meant by this expression, which is now by no means un- 
common, and which is destined to become more and more familiar 
until, by patient effort and repeated discussion, we have found the way 
to satisfy a great and serious want in the devotional system of the 
Church ? 

Surely there is implied the conviction that the forms of worship 
furnished by our Book of Common Prayer are not sufficient to meet all 
wants and all occasions. 

Now, to save myself from misunderstanding, and my argument from 
prejudice, it; is necessary to say that I do not think any changes in our 
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Church service will avail of themselves to bring sudden multitudes to 
the house of God from among those by whom worship is not realised 
as an obligation or a privilege. Doubtless where the heart is untouched, 
instruction and rebuke, entreaty and warning, have to be applied before 
the question of worship arises. Yet we ought to be sure that the forms 
of worship which the Church has to offer, when, after long neglect, 
worship is thought of and desired, should be of such a kind as really to 
meet the cravings of an untaught but awakened spirit. I do not myself 
think that our Prayer-book services can be regarded as the most 
appropriate and helpful methods of drawing near to God after long 
habits of vice or of indifference. It is said these people should find 
what they need in the mission chapel. My answer is, then about three- 
quarters of the population should go there, as being quite unable to 
enter into the effort required by our present long and unchanging 
services, or to appreciate the beauty and elevation of sentiment which 
pervades them. If this really is the case, I would add (and I think I am 
fortified by an opinion on the subject once expressed by the venerated 
bishop of this diocese), let our churches, without parting with their 
beauty, have more of the mission-room character about them, in the 
sense, I mean, of offering to the ill-taught but returning wanderers, once 
on a Sunday, such a method of worship as is likely to lead them onward, 
and to hold them within our fold. It should be said, however, that the 
ordinary plan of a so-called mission service consisting merely of certain 
well-worn fragments of the Prayer-book is by no means all we need. 

Again, I must deprecate the idea that those who would add to the 
narrow appliances of holy worship which we now possess are in the least 
degree derogating from the value and power of our ordinary forms. 
These I would have used and honoured to the utmost. I would also 
have them explained by every possible popular method. I would urge 
upon my brethren the clergy that their due rendering should be far more 
a matter of religious study and serious consultation than it is. I would 
advocate the use of leaflets, and of notices at the church door framed to 
enforce attention to the deep and sacred meaning of the words we are 
continually using. But when all this is done there are those, and they 
are very many, who will be yet outside the whole system of a fixed and 
rigid^ liturgy, or who at least must be led to it by preparatory aids. 

For some years past I have had the high privilege of leading the 
worship of a large congregation, amongst whom it is difficult to find one 
not kneeling at the proper times, or one not joining in the singing. 
Besides the choir proper, we have had a large number of persons under 
constant musical teaching, and we sing the Psalms alternately between 
choir and congregation, the most really effectual way of psalmody in a 
large church. The result of all this has been hopeful and happy ; but 
still very frequent and very close conversation with persons of all classes 
on the subject of prayer and worship has taught me how very small is 
the number who rise to the idea of Church service as a system both of 
personal and social devotion. 

I am convinced that there is something needed beyond the most 
careful use of existing services, and it is a want that will not be met 
even by the construction of new occasional services, though this is 
deplorably urgent. 
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What I refer to is a new method' of conducting a certain set of the 
services both in mission-rooms and in churches. 

The necessity \i;hich stands first in this whole subject is that of pro- 
viding for people who are not in an advanced state of religious life, and 
with whom, if they do attend church, the motive is the prospect of 
hearing a sermon that they can understand. 

Let it be said, however, that in attempting to supply the need of 
these by something easier than, and wholly different to, our ordinary 
Morning and Evenmg Services, I have been astonished to find that the 
help thus, afforded is really welcomed by very many besides. I may 
mention that for many years past I have been trying as carefully as 1 
could the experiment of services which may be lawfully used, but whicb 
are outside the Prayer-book, I have compiled about fifteen such, and 
both on Sundays and week-days, with Episcopal authority, I have used 
these very freely for some years. There is nothing for which I humbly 
thank God so much as for the privilege of having made these efforts. 
At the risk of repeating some ideas which I felt called upon to submit 
to the Portsmouth Church Congress, I must assert in the plainest way 
that what we want is additional services and a fresh method of handling 
devotional forms. If we are to win attention and awaken feeling 
amongst the ignorant or worldly, and also to lead upwards and onwards 
those that are in the faith, there must be employed such an element of 
personal feeling and original power as is always recognised as allowable 
and even needful in services at Missions, Quiet Days, and Retreats. 
Everyone must know the devout effect attainable in a congregation on 
such occasions when any well-arranged special prayer is used after 
exhortation. The intelligence and intention of all is duly concentrated, 
and every voice comes forth in response. In the many forms of occa- 
sional service which I have ventured to publish and to use, I have 
always provided for this process of leading and prompting. It is a 
power acknowledged and used perhaps to excess by the religious 
denominations which are parted from us. I do plead that it should be 
recognised by ourselves as a spiritual gift, and that it should be 
cultivated and largely applied. I believe that this point in the question 
of elasticity of worship overshadows all others in its vast importance. 

It is true that in many minds there exists a prejudice against what are 
called mission services, excepting as used under most rare circum- 
stances. I admit that such services have at times opened the door to 
extravagance and error. But in the conduct of the more free and 
variable services which I am advocating, I do not contemplate either wild 
utterance or the fabrication of instantaneous assurance, or any sort of 
excitement, but only such guidance in the use of words of devotion as 
will help people to join in them with their whole heart and mind. 

The great hindrance to the profitable use of our Prayer-book is in the 
erroneous assumption that those who come together to use it are in an 
elevated and serious state of mind, or at least that the Exhortation will 
speedily help them to a due sense of what they are to undertake. In 
most instances would it really be more near the truth to suppose that 
the majority are distracted and indevout, ready to be aided, perhaps, 
but not likely to be impressed by a service which has grown to them 
unmeaning because so often trifled with. It is only the force of ready 
sympathy clothed in new and penetrating words which here can come 
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to the rescue ; and why should not this be used both at the commence* 
ment of a service and as it proceeds? For such services as I am 
contemplating the sermon itself should but be made subordinate to acts 
of prayer and praise ; to these it should lead, and we should have such 
a free use of hymns and special prayers as would afford suitable utter- 
ance for the thoughts which the preacher awakens. Instead of one 
lengthy address, I would advise the plan of breaking up what is said into 
two or three parts, with distinct shape given to distinct ideas by brief 
acts of devotion. And in this method of conducting the worshipper 
from step to step, let me repeat that all should be solemn and calm and 
intense, and every devotional issue with its due response in prayer and 
hymn should be carefully thought out beforehand. 

I would here again notice, as I have stated in my previous paper, that 
the most devout spirits will find rest and strength in services of this 
type. I believe that they are imperatively needed for the due obser- 
vance of our holy seasons, for preparation for Holy Communion, for 
intercessory services of various kinds, for Church workers' services, for 
Sunday evening after-services, and for many other occasions. At no 
time, however, are such special services used with more blessed and 
triumphant effect than during the seasons which are allotted to the 
mysteries of our Divine Lord*s birth, death, resurrection and ascension, 
for each of which I have ventured to attempt the compilation of 
appropriate services. Surely no one can suppose that the use of a 
single special collect- with special hymns has the power to make a service 
repeated every day throughout the year equal to the thrilling and 
sublime associations of these seasons. At least, if there are such, others 
may, I hope, be allowed without offence to differ from them, and that 
most widely. 

One important aspect of these services, which I will call " conducted 
services," I would here mention from my own experience. It is that 
Dissenters will attach themselves far more readily to those than to any 
others. The reason is obvious, and it is indeed instructive. The 
preference which Nonconformists generally have for extempore prayer 
is simply a reaction from what they suppose must be formal and 
mechanical. What they look for is some sign of living, spiritual force 
in the management of worship. From some acquaintance with their 
plan, I maintain that such force is and ever has been displayed in it. 

I shall be answered, no doubt, by reference to the frequent abuse of 
extempore utterance in prayer. Well, then, I am not advising it ; but 
what I do advise is, that we should not wholly banish the old element of 
prophesy from Church worship (and it is quite as old as Liturgies), but 
use it in the form of frequent exhortation, instruction, and suggestion, 
and in connection with such regular forms of prayer as shall most 
perfectly suit the subject of the address, instruction, or meditation. 

I wish to see established side by side with our stately and fixed 
services the use of others also, in which the whole heart and feeling 
of the conductor is and must be engaged, whether he be the parish 
priest in his church, or the authorised lay-assistant in the mission- 
room. 

I would conclude by saying that what I plead for might prove a 
countervailing influence against a ghastly disorder which must ever 
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threaten the worship of a Church restricted to a very few ever-repeated 
forms ; I mean the probability of a mere conventional and unthinking 
use of holy words. That this evil has widely infected our churches we 
cannot deny, when we observe that half of our parish churches are so 
arranged as to discourage people even from kneeling down in prayer, 
and when we witness the inanimate responses of too many congrega- 
tions, the wearied and uninterested looks of so many persons, and the 
small amount of anything like personal feeling and devotion betrayed 
within most of our churches, I ask, is there not reason to fear that real 
heartfelt recognition of God's presence in His Sanctuary is at a low ebb, 
and that belief in His house as the house of prayer is darkened really 
by the veil of worldly custom ? I have no time to particularise, but 
what I have said applies to many of the noblest as well as to many of 
the meanest of our churches ; and against the perversions I have alluded 
to I believe that the services I have advocated might serve as an 
effective protest and corrective. 

May I add, without offence to my brethren in the holy Ministry, that 
it is quite possible for those even who serve the Sanctuary to fall into 
the stupor of conventional propriety in our fixed and regular Church 
services. In the use of these sacred offices it is supposed that heart 
and mind and devotional fervour is accessory to the utterances which 
we make on behalf of others who are gathered together to wait upon 
God. Would it not be well for us all at times to try where and what 
we ourselves are in respect of holy things, what our actual grasp of them 
apart from those forms we have so long used, and which may or may 
not be felt and realised as bearing heavenwards the devotion of our 
people ? 

I believe that the effort to conduct the feeling of others into special 
channels, to stir them to definite acts of devotion, of humiliation, or 
laith, or thanksgiving, is a searching and useful test of our own religious 
condition. I am convinced, too, that such exercises will act as a most 
powerful stimulus to a deeply reverent use, on the part both of clergy 
and lay people, of our ordinary services. 

In conclusion, I do not hesitate to assert that the question of an 
enlarged plan of worship is one of those great primary questions on 
which the future of the Church of England depends. 

Can we not open our eyes and see that one-half of our worshipping 
population have gone from us, and that with our present system gaining 
the poor is impossible ? Is it not an ominous sign for the future that 
this proportion of our people has never been led to find in the Church 
the means of expressing their relation to their God ? History alone will 
not justify the existence of a Church as the Church of the nation, if that 
Church fails to meet the devotional sentiment of the mass. We must 
teach our people to pray, and it is in our hands to do so, for it is not 
from the clergy or the doctrines of the Church that they have sundered 
themselves, but from our seeming coldness and formalism. 

We have to thank God for the most free and ample opportunities of 
discussion and experiment ; let us hope that with His merciful guidance 
we may be led to a more just appreciation of their position who have 
gone from us. To a large extent the separation has been in consequence 
of the old dispute of the Reformation age as regards liturgical or non- 
liturgical worship. On either side there is truth, and 1 am convinced 
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that by the plan I have suggested of *• conducted services," in addition 
to those of a more formal and regular type, we may hope to bring our 
Church worship nearer to the original standard, and immensely to 
enlarge its attractiveness. 



ADDRESSES. 

The Right Hon. Earl Beauchamp, Madresfield Court, 

Malvern Link. 

Before considering how elasticity may be applied to worship, it will be well to 
put clearly before our minds what is meant by the principal term we are to use. 

What, then, is the meaning of the term " worship?" I take it to be the homage 
due from the creature to its Creator : the giving unto the Lord the honour due unto 
His name in respect of all the benefits He hath done unto us ; the surrender of body, 
soul, and spirit to our Maker. 

Intercession for ourselves and others, as well as giving of thanks for mercies vouch- 
safed, form part of worship, but are not co-extensive with it. Teaching and 
exhortation, though they prepare man's mind for worship, are in no way in themselves 
worship, which is done for the glory of God, and not for the benefit of man. 

In worship man gives ; and Almighty God condescends to accept. Mankind, 
however much degraded, has always retained the instinct that tribute is due to Him 
who created him, and some have found in that instinct alone a sufficient argument for 
the existence of God, But it is not from jnan only that worship is due to 
Almighty God. It is rendered in Jerusalem above, which is free, and the Mother 
of us all. In the book of Job we learn how the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. Isaiah reveals the form of worship of the Seraphim, 
which is incorporated with our Communion Service. Daniel teaches us that angels 
in thousand thousands minister unto the Ancient of Days, and in the Revelation of S. 
John the Divine the four living creatures from the midst of the throne, in concert 
with the four and twenty elders, catch and re-echo the song revealed by Isaiah in 
worship of Him Who created all things, and for Whose pleasure they are and were 
created. 

But he whose heart is not whole with Him cannot offer true worship to God, and 
in like manner as he who cometh to God must believe that He is, so he that wishes 
to bring to God an offering acceptable as that of righteous Abel, must not only have 
been brought into His Kingdom by baptism, but must hold the faith and knowledge 
of God as He has been pleased to reveal Himself to man. 

In the earlier dispensations, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, erected altars to the 
Lord. A large portion of the Old Testament is taken up with directions as to the 
sacrifices to be offered in the Tabernacle and in the Temple, and the adjuncts 
necessary for this service, but in the new dispensation Jewish sacrifices are ended, 
and in their place our Lord established the Sacrifice of the New Law, which the 
Church of England describes in words inherited from the Sarum Communion 
Office, as a " Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiving," and, furthermore, proclaims 
to be "our bounden duty and service." This, then, is the one form of 
worship to be celebrated in continual remembrance of the Sacrifice of the Death 
of Christ, having been ordained by Christ Himself. I will not dwell on this point 
more than to observe that as Moses received most copious orders as to the wor- 
ship of the old dispensation, so S. Paul is careful to record that hs, in like 
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manner, received from our Lord Himself instructions as to the proper mode of 
celebrating the Holy Communion. This is presumed to have been when he went 
into Arabia, and conferred not with flesh and blood for the space of three 
years. The great importance, therefore, of the due celebration of Divine worship, 
both under the Jewish and Christian dispensations, is abundantly clear, and justi* 
lies the attention which the Catholic Church has given to its minute details. 
The first form of Christian worship of which we have certain knowledge, is the 
Liturgy of S. James. It is now, I think, generally admitted, that S. Paul, in 
I Cor. ii. 9, quotes from this venerable document. If this be so, its date is 
established as coeval with the Apostles, and we learn how early the Church 
applied herself to frame a sound form of prayer, and understand further the over- 
whelming force of authority with which ritual thus sanctioned presents itself to us. 

I submit, therefore, that in its true and primary sense, "worship" refers to the 
celebration of Holy Communion. Whatever improvement late years may have 
seen, no one will maintain that during the last century it has been the custom 
in the Church of England to celebrate Holy Communion with proper frequency. 
Too exclusive stress has been laid upon the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls by the Body and Blood of Christ, and the Ploly Communion has not been 
sufficiently considered as the continual remembrance of the Sacrifice of the Death of 
Christ. To this one-sided view must be attributed an imperfect conception of the 
worship and homage due to Almighty God from His creatures. 

I own I do not see how in this, the highest act of worship, there is much 
scope for the application of elasticity. 

I believe that some ill-informed clergymen take upon themselves, when celebra- 
ting Holy Communion at an hour earlier than their ordinary Morning Service, to 
omit the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, and begin with the Offertory Sentences. 
I do not think that this form of elasticity will find much favour in this 
assembly, and I may dismiss it, saying only that so slovenly and grudging a manner 
of performing "our bounden duty and service" is scarcely consistent with loyal 
obedience to Holy Church, or due reverence for the Word of God, the reading of 
some portion of which, and the recitation of the Creed, she has always associated 
with the Holy Communion. 

I further presume that no one here will be anxious to defend the practice of 
administering the Sacred Elements to a rail-full of Communicants without repeating 
to each individual the words appointed to be said to each as **our visible profes- 
sion that, by the grace of God, Christ tasted death for every man." 

I suppose, also, that no one would desire to see revived the principle of 
adjusting divine service to the amusements of the worshippers, as was alleged to 
be the case in what were said to be known as ''hunting masses." If such 
innovations as these be elasticity, we will have none of it. 

No doubt, however, additions might be made with advantage to the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels of the Prayer Book. Provision might be thus made for the 
Black Letter Days, while Advent, Lent, and Easter might gain a more systematic 
treatment. Hymns at fixed points may be introduced : the three-fold address to 
the Lamb as It had been slain, maybe restored to its ancient place, together with 
the acclamation which greeted our Lord on His descent from the Mount of Olives, 
but these are matters of enrichment rather than of elasticity, for which in the 
Order of Holy Communion I see little place. 

Having thus ascertained the best and highest meaning of the word worship, and 
considered whether elasticity should be applied to the service of Holy Communion, let 
us now consider whether to any other lower kind of service the term worship may be 
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properly attribated. It may be well here to repeat that worship is to be done for the 
glory of God, and not for the benefit of man. Religious exercises, therefore, which 
are intended for instruction or exhortation, or the conversion of sinners, such as 
sermons, meditations, catechising, and the like, may be at once dismissed. Much of 
what is inaccurately diUed worship among Nonconformists is directed to influence the 
heart and soul of man, and is only offered to God, as it were, in the second place, 
according to the monastic precept, '* laborare est orare," or as a pious housemaid may 
sweep her floor with religious conscientiousness, and thus make the labour of her 
hands an oflering to God. The Christian Church has, however, recognised in the 
singing of Psalms, and Canticles, and Hymns, and the orderly^ reading of Holy 
Scriptuite, an inferior kind of worship, deriving its efficacy from the great Eucharistic 
sacrifice, of which it is the liturgical echo. 

Something should here be said about the Seven hours of prayer — Mattins and 
Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, Nones, Vespers, and Compline — by means of which 
Christians of old recited the who^ Psalter every week, and the 1 19th Psalm every 
day — ^recited of course in view of their Christian and Messianic interpretation in 
reference to the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord.] (But 
this recitation of the Psalter, though obligatory, like the Mattins and Evensong of 
the Church of England, upon all in holy orders, was rather intended for those who 
aspired to walk more closely with God than for persons whose duties detained them 
among the occupations of every day life ; and as a dissertation upon them might fitly 
fill many volumes, it will be perhaps better to touch upon them in the briefest possible 
way, observing, however, that although Prime and Compline have yielded much to 
our Mattins and Evensong, yet those portions of them which remain unused supply 
forms for Morning and Evening prayer not unsuited for families or religious commu- 
nities where the inmates join in united acts of prayer and praise at the beginning and 
close of each day. 

The variations in the Seven hours of prayer are to be found in the varying Antiphons, 
Hymns, Chapters, Verses with their responses, and Collects; the framework 
remaining always the same, although on Feast days appropriate Psalms take the place 
of those which fall in the weekly cycle. 

Of the Antiphons said before each - Psalm and Canticle it has been beautifully ob- 
served that they are as a rudder to direct the course of the Psalm to this or that 
special object If, under due authority, they could be restored to their place in the 
Prayer Book, a more intense and vivid colour would be imparted to the service. We 
have all of us felt on Easter Day, when the special Anthems superseding the daily 
Venite Exultemus direct us to apply the Psalms which follow them to the glorious 
Resurrection of our Lord, how clear is the keynote and how obvious the application 
of the appointed Psalms : 

** Ever in its melodious store 
Finding a spell unheard before."** 

Such is the effect of Antiphons, and bringing one part of Holy Scripture to influence 
and expound another, they throw a flood of light upon the Psalter which reveals its 
Christian application. 

Many, if not all the hymns of the Breviary have been translated into English with 
more or less success, and are in frequent use among us, having found their way into 
the many hymn-books which crowd the bookshelves of our churches. 

Dr. Neale, whose multifarious labours for the Church of England can never receive 
adequate recognition on earth, was the first to translate them with such careful 
accuracy of word and rhythm as to fit them to be sung to their ancient melodies ; but 
I do not desire to perplex the question before us by the introduction of matters which, 
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though cognate, lie outside its borders, and therefore proceed to say that the most easy 
manner of providing such elasticity in public worship as is really required will be 
found in hymns and metrical Litanies. 

It cannot be denied that the introduction of h3mans into our Morning and Evening 
Prayer, which has been mainly effected during the present century, has imparted 
warmth and zeal to our services. Whether in the choice of h3rmns for public worship 
the advice of the Wise Man, ** Whatsoever thou takest in hand in all things consider 
the end," has been sufficiently followed may well be doubted. Many of those most 
frequently found in popular hymn-books have little right to be classed among the 
ingredients of public worship, considered as the offering of the cr&iture to its Creator. 
The difference between poetical musings of a religious tendency for private use, and 
that reward given unto the Lord for all His benefits, which is the proper function of 
worship, is frequently, I had nearly said mostly, forgotten by those who select the 
hymns. Sickly sentimentalism, morbid analysis of the emotions of the soul, feeble 
and foolish indulgence of unreal or selfish aspirations, too often take the place of that 
praise of God in His wondrous works which should be the subject of all Christian 
hjrmns. ''Cantus cum laude Dei," is the only definition of a Hymn. Religious 
ihusings upon the subjective aspect of Christianity, whether in verse or prose, may 
comfort and sustain the languishing soul, and sacred poetry of this kind has its due 
place in the Christian economy when not intruded into duties for which it is ill 
qualified. It is scarcely necessary to advert to the effect which Mr. Keble*s poems 
on the Christian Year have had upon the Church of England and her children, yet 
scarcely any of them are suited for public worship or recitation, and it is much to 
be regretted that the veneration of Mr. Keble as a religious poet and a theologian, 
should have gained for some of his poems a place for which they are for the most part 
altogether inappropriate, and for which they were never designed by the author. 
Elasticity of worship, then, will not be benefited by a large importation of hymns 
and metrical compositions, unless full regard be had to the purpose of their in- 
troduction ; and here I cannot forbear to quote some lines which appeared some 
time since in a Church newspaper, and tersely set forth much valuable truth :— 

*' How soothing it is to bcf singing 

The Hymns which so sweetly reveal 
The things that on sacred subjects 

I am feeling, or think that I feel ; 
To say that in grief I languish. 

Or my heart feels like a stone, 
Or declare that in every trial, 

I can say * Thy will be done I ' 
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It makes me feel so religious. 

My sentiments thus to paint, 
As if round my brow was shining 

The beautiful crown of the Saint. 
It is true that the Saints and the Angels 

Don't speak of their feelings at all, 
As in worship and praise never-ending, 

At the throne of the Godhead they fall. 

'* I am fond of the singular person, 

And to sing about * I * and * Me ; * 
They love to ezalt the Incarnate, 

And worship the One in Three. 
And perhaps it would seem peculiar, 

And just a trifle unreal, 
If the Saints should begin in a chcrus 

'l"o sing, • Oh how saintly I feel ! ' 
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** Shall I ever grow like them I wonder. 

Will my views on the subject change, 
And the glad new song of Heaven 

Seem a thing not wholly strange. 
Perhaps, after all, 'twill be better 

To practise it here below, 
That when * I * and * Me * are forgotten, 

I the meaning of worship may know." 

It will be gathered from what has been said, that I am not an ardent favourer of 
"Elastidty of Worship.*' It seems to me that in these days men forgetting that 
Christianity is a system to which it is a duty to submit themselves, seek rather to 
adapt Christianity to their own transitory emotions and sense of fitness. Christianity 
is a kingdom, and calls upon its citizens to obey its law« Christianity is to mould us 
into a Christian temper and Christian habits, and not to receive the impress of its 
character from impatient and undisciplined men. If we accept loyally and in all 
its fulness the teaching and form of prayer provided by our mother Church, we shall 
not hanker after novelty and innovation. George Herbert, speaking of preachers, 

says: — 

" The worst speak something good : if all want sense, 
God takes the text and preaches patience. 
He that gets patience, and the blessing which 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains.** « 

And this is true of worship. He that throws himself with heart and soul into the 
devotions provided for him by the Church, will more and more understand the full 
value of the treasures he is permitted to use. Above all, let him frequent the Holy 
Communion, not necessarily to receive the Holy Mysteries each time he may use his 
Christian privilege of joining with Angels and Archangels and all the Company of 
Heaven, while he offers his " bounden duty and service " to Almighty God. Let him 
make use of the pauses and intervals of the service for private devotion, and thus 
supplement the public prayers. By this means he will adapt the public service to 
his own private needs, while he bears his share in the essential part of the highest 
act of worship. 

Neglect of the practice of attending Holy Communion as an act of worship when 
the worshipper is not minded or prepared to receive the Blessed Sacrament has not 
tended to make the number of our communicants a matter of rejoicing or of pride. 
The Church of England nowhere forbids the presence at Holy Communion of those 
who do not on that occasion communicate. In the Coronation Service she enjoins it, 
and this one instance sufficiently proves that the Church of England cannot consider 
the practice intrinsically wrong, although her officers have no doubt discountenanced it, 
just as they almost stifled Confirmation by going beyond the plain directions of the 
Church, and exacted conditions of age and intellectual cultivation in excess of 
what is set forth in the Prayer Book. In the one case the young, and especially 
boys, were deprived of their just privileges ; the ordinance having been neglected, 
young men have been alienated from following the laws of the Everlasting Kingdom. 
In the other case, a scanty band out of the number of baptised Christians is all that 
can be mustered together to show forth the Lord's death till He come. 

I admit the improvement which is going on, but it is due to more exact following 
of the teaching of the Church than prevailed in past times. 

It was wisely said last year (by one whose words are entitled to weight), "What is 
needed now is, not the reform of the Church, but the reform of churchmen.'* If we 
will each of us act up to our baptismal vows there will be little need of legislation 
in Church matters, whether of doctrine, ritual, worship, or temporal concern. . 
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" How small of all th^t human hearts endure, 
The part that laws or kings can cause or cure." 

Let us obey the laws of the Church as set forth by the Church, and expounded by 
the Church, not grudgingly or of necessity, but with a full sense of our duty to God 
and our neighbour. DifEculties will then melt away under the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness, for Whose Eternal glory mankind was created, and to Whom all men 
must in this world pay their bounden duty and service in foretaste of the endless wor- 
ship of the world to come. 



The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow. 

Elasticity of worship is an attractive phrase, and the present age is one which is 
very much governed by phrases. It has various sides, nor indeed is it possible in a 
few minutes to deal with them all. Perhaps I may be allowed to speak of elasticity, 
not so much outside the Church in respect of evangelistic agencies as within the 
Church itself. I will ss^ a word, trusting to the forbearance of the meeting, upon 
the ritual question of the day. It is, I hope, not necessary for me to declare that I 
am in principle opposed to prosecutions, whoever may institute them, or whoever may 
undergo them, on the score of ritual. Bearing in mind what St. Paul says in one of 
his Epistles to the Corinthians, I think that almost any evil which could happen to 
the Church would be less grievous than the spectacle of churchmen impugning one 
another before a secular, or at least a secularised tribunal, for offences connected with 
their common worship. I do not say this as forgetting the responsibility of those 
who, from whatever motive, set an example of resistance to the law. Speaking 
generally, I hold that it is the duty of a good citizen not to determine for himself that 
the law is unsound or is administered by unsoundly constituted authority ; his duty is 
to obey under protest. But I would argue for elasticity of worship on the broader 
{ground that nobody who is conversant with the history of the Church can well help 
feeling it to have been always, and to be still, one of her perils, that her formularies 
have tended and still tend to lag behind the doctrine and practice of her clergy. It 
would not be difficult to prove this statement, if time allowed. But the result is that 
it is doubtful whether any one of the three great parties in the Church could be shown 
to be perfectly loyal to the law, or to what may at any time be declared to be the law 
of the Church. Yet an internecine strife of churchmen could only mean the 
destruction of the Church ; and therefore, although there is a certain disadvantage in 
a state of things where the limits of legality remain indeterminate, yet as taking a 
practical view, and caring a great deal more for the cause of the Church than for the 
triumph of any school or section of churchmen, while I claim a certain latitude for 
myself, I am glad to allow the same or even a larger latitude to those who differ from 
me, and I would urge upon churchmen the practice of that mutual tolerance, which 
is perhaps, after all, the only sure witness to a genuine love of the truth. But this 
elasticity would be dangerous to the Church, if there existed no appropriate means of 
limiting it. But I venture to think that such a means exists. It is fair to admit that 
I am not myself tempted to an excess or extravagance of ritual. Headmasters are 
proverbially a moderate race ; and if they err at all in the conduct of affairs, it is 
probable that they err on the side of dulness. But if I try to place myself as well as 
I can in the position of the clergy who prefer an elaboration of ritual, I cannot help 
saying that, upon the whole, I think they ought to obey the expressed wish of their 
bishops. It is true that to lay down this rule is to impose a responsible duty upon 
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the bishops ; but responsibility is the native air of bishops. It is true, too, that upon 
thtf ritual question the bishops are unfortunately tuot unanimous, and there are seme 
bishops who are said to be fallible. But every ancient institution like the Church of 
England affords room for compromise and conciliation ; one must take a practical 
view of Church affairs, and perhaps give up what may be thought ideally best ; and, 
speaking for myself, I can only say that whatever might be my own convictions or 
inclinations, yet if the bishop of my diocese, in the exercise of that paternal authority 
which indubitably pertains to his high office, were to desire me for the peace of the 
Church to adopt a practice which I had neglected, or to abandon a practice which I 
had found convenient, then, with whatever sorrow of heart, I should obey. Thus the 
practical remedy of the ritual difficulty seems to be summed up in two conclusive 
phrases — viz., where the law is held to be doubtful, let the responsibility rest upon the 
bishops, let the clergy obey authority. But there is another subject falling under 
elasticity of worship, and upon it, as it has been lately forced into prominence, I 
desire to offer a few remarks. It is the proposed intercommunion or interchange of 
pulpits between the clergy and Nonconformist ministers. There may be some 
members of the Congress who are aware that I hold somewhat liberal views on the 
relations of the Church to Nonconformity. It appears to me that this is a time when 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity should, so far as they honestly can, 
work together. But this interchange of pulpits is not, in my opinion, a desirable 
means of promoting that co-operation which we all have, or ought to have, at heart. 
For, first, there is the practical danger of disturbing the peace of congregations. A 
good deal is sometimes said about the rights of the clergy ; but I think it is clear from 
the study of history, that more Ancient than any rights of the clergy are the rights uf 
the congregation to which they minister. And even if this be not historically true, is 
it not fair to say that that company of Christian men and Christian women who are 
content week by week and year by year to receive instruction upon the highest of 
human issues from one unwcrthy minister of the Gospel, deserves most loyal 
consideration at his hands ? But nobody who lives in touch with English churchman- 
ship can doubt that if a congregation were called upon to listen, not only to their own 
clergy, but first to one and then another of the Nonconformist bodies, it would in all 
probability be broken up. It is sometimes said that the clergy, if they had the 
privilege of coK>perating with Nonconformists in this way, would make a discreet use 
of their privilege. But discretion is not a prerogative of the clergy ; and in human 
affairs it is not safe to forget that, if all of us were discreet, laws would be needless, and 
it is because persons are so often indiscreet that laws are found to be indispensable. 
On the whole, then, there is no good reason to believe that an interchange of pulpits 
between churchmen and Nonconformists would promote peace in the Church. 
Again, this proposal, although it is made by excellent people, may be said to 
compromise the principle of an ordained ministry. It is easy to speak of reciprocity 
in this matter, but it is not a matter where reciprocity is possible. For it is in some 
sense the strength of Nonconformity that it recognises no essential difference between 
the clergy and laity, that in its view the evangelical call is internal, and that thus, if 
the regular minister happens to fail, a layman acting as an occasional minister can take 
his place. But this, whether it be a good principle or not, is distinctly not the 
principle of the Church of England. She holds that her clergy are connected by a 
solemn rite of ordination with the Apostles. She holds that besides the inward call of 
the Divine Spirit, there must be also the outward call of the Church herself. And 
although, as I have said, the points at issue between the Church and Nonconformity 
are not the vital points of religious controversy at the present time, yet it is wrong to 
blink the fact that upon some points, and especially upon this of ordination, we hold 
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Nonconformists to be wrong, and we hold the Church to be right. But there is a still 
higher argument than this. The term Nonconformity includes many beliefs, and to 
these beliefs the clergy stand in different relations. There are some clergymen who 
are sacerdotal in their sympathies, others who are evangelical, others again who are 
latitudinarian. It is practically certain that, if the interchange of pulpits be permitted, 
Unitarian ministers will be invited to preach in churches. No doubt Unitarianism is 
itself a vague expression, ranging from the hardly less than Christianity of Dr. 
Channing, to the hardly more than simple Deism of some modem teachers. Nor can 
it be denied, that upon the transcendental questions which concern the being of the 
Godhead, there is room for much speculative difference. But in the presence of an 
assembly of churchmen, it must be honestly said that the person of the Lord is not a 
matter upon which the Church, acting as a religious body, can admit any compromise 
at all. If the Church in her corporate capacity should prove untrue to the 
fundamental thesis of Christianity, she would forfeit her claim to that divine guidance 
which het Master, when He left the earth, promised to give her. It were better a 
thousand times that she should suffer any human loss, or humilation, than that by an 
irrevocable step she should seem to deny her Lord. These are all the observations 
which time permits me to make upon elasticity of worship, and I can only respectfully 
commend them to the candid consideration of the Congress. 



H. H. BemroSE, Esq., Derby, Member of the House of Laymen 

for Diocese of Southwell. 

The subject which is before us this morning, is one which has occupied the attention 
of the Church Congress from time to time for the last twenty years, and each time it 
has been discussed, it has, I think, been handled with less timidity and more breadth. 
I have ventured to accept the invitation of the Committee to speak on the question 
to-day, because it seems to me that the time has come for all churchmen who have 
strong and decided opinions on the subject, to express them freely. The subject I take 
to be this : Is any elasticity looked for, and to what extent, in the regular services of the 
Church, and also, is the freer use of the church needed for other services ? Now, at 
the outset, may I say that I understand and entirely respect the position of many 
churchmen who would oppose any large measure of elasticity, and that of others who 
do not see their way at present at all events, to give their approval to any such pro- 
posal. I say for myself, and I think I may say also for the body of churchmen, that 
in regard to the regular services of the Church, there is not for one moment any idea 
of limiting them, or discontinuing them, or substituting others for them. They are 
increasingly interwoven in the affections of churchmen. As years roll on with us and 
the shadows of life deepen, they become inwrought in our very existence by reason of 
the trials and cares of life, its joys and its sorrows, and we become less and less dis- 
posed to touch them in the slightest degree. There are some churchmen who find 
in the regular services of the Church all that they individually need, or, if they do not 
do so entirely, they supplement them for themselves. And there are others who, I 
venture to say, have not felt the pressure which lies on many clergymen and laymen 
in large and rapidly increasing centres of population, who feel that there is an absolute 
need for an increase of elasticity in regard to the use and the services of the Church. 
I think it must be self-evident that the liturgy which well sufHced for the circumscribed 
life of 200 years ago, is altogether inadequate for the altered times of to-day, and that we 
need more frequent and varied services for churchmen. The old theory that all the 
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members of the Church are brought into her fold at the foot and grow up as her 
children, however beautiful it may be, is confronted now with fresh and startling facts. 
We find, within the sound of our church bells, a population for which missionary 
effort as real and decided is needed as that which is required for heathen nations, and 
it is idle to urge that for these people the services of the Church are attractive and 
sufficient. The liturgy, adapted as it is for the children of the Church in their corporate 
life, was not designed and is certainly not adapted for the great evangelistic work 
which lies before the Church, and in which the people concerned have to be regarded 
rather in their individual than their corporate capacity. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that the mission system has grown up in this generation in the Church of England. 
As to the adaptation of existing services, the Act of 1872 is a confession of the need of 
this, and a decided step in the right direction, whilst the permission given to the 
bishops to authorise special services has already worked great good. But much more 
is needed. There are Church days, such as Ember Days and Rogation Days, which 
are, I think, deserving of special services, instead of mere commemoration in a special 
collect; whilst harvest festivals, children's services, and foreign .missions, also demand 
special attention. Then there are other services, which might well be taken from some 
of the ancient sources, and which are rendered desirable through the altered condition 
and habits of life, and to meet the convenience of churchmen. It is necessary, also, to 
provide short services specially to suit the needs of the different classes of the com- 
munity. Large provision is demanded for those who are unused to the liturgy, and 
for those who are uneducated. Truly, as to these, we may say that our services are as 
an unknown tongue. I would venture then to plead for the much freer use of other 
than the ordinary Church services, and if my opinions on this subject go beyond 
those of some persons present, I must throw myself on the indulgence of the 
meeting. It may be said that we have missions and various agencies for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of those who are not churchmen, and for the young, and that 
services are held which are not wholly, or, it may be, not at all liturgical. It is true 
that we have these services, but it must be remembered that we carefully exclude those 
who take part in tbem from the House of God. We say we want to have our churches 
used more frequently, and yet we deliberately shut the door in the face of the congre- 
gations ready to our hand. I would lay it down as a principle, which I think we 
ought to aim at, that the House of God should be made much more than it is the home 
of the religious life of the parish. And if I am asked : '^ Can you draw the line ? " my 
reply is, that I think it can be done ; and I suggest that the church should be open 
for services of a devotional and an instructive character. In drawing that line, I think 
we shall be tolerably safe. I would suggest further, that there is no reason why in 
some services ex tempore prayer should not be used by the minister. That is done with 
very great benefit in some places. It is naturally the case that the substance of such 
prayers is taken largely from the collects and prayers of the Church, but when 
these are interwoven with ex tempore prayer, much more liberty is given to the 
conductor of the service in acceptably guiding the devotions of special classes of 
the people. Then there is no reason why the bible classes, conducted by the clergy, 
should not be held in churches, I have been present at one which was attended by 
over four hundred persons. I know also of a church which is absolutely filled by a 
bible class conducted by the vicar. Why should not the devotional meetings of the 
Church Army, and of the great temperance movement, be held in the church ? Again, 
is there so fitting a place as the church in which missionaries, who have toiled in 
foreign lands, should tell of the work and triumphs of the Gospel abroad ? And then, 
why should not prayer meetings be held in the church ? They surely are as religious 
8 
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a function as an organ recital, and they are eminently apostolic. And so with meet- 
ings for special classes of persons. I was lately told by the vicar of a town parish that 
he on one occasion had a congregation of women, connected with one of the valuable 
agencies of the day, and that, after having read the litany, he retired into the vestry, 
from which he heard two most excellent addresses given by ladies from the reading desk. 
At such meetings, and more generally at other services, there would be opportunity for 
the use of ex tempore prayer for the special needs of the parish, of the Church, and of 
the nation. Large benefit would also arise if after-meetings were used much more 
than they are at the close of the regular services of the Church, when the occasion 
suggests it. On this point I would quote what has been stated by one who is well entitled 
to speak on the subject, I mean the Rev. W. Carlile. On one occasion he asked that 
those who ** were willing to confess Jesus as Lord " with the mouth, to stand, and 
about forty, in a quiet and unostentatious way, gave their trembling testimony for 
Christ. On this no less than twenty-one men and women, at his invitation, knelt and 
expressed real contrition and repentance. And he says that four months after "many 
of those who found peace with God, in the churchy are most regular communicants, 
and soldiers in the Church Army.'* Such use of a church, I think, does not desecrate, 
but hallows it. Is it feared lest we should have excesses ? Well, we have excesses 
now ; and how do we guard against them ? We depend, as we must, on the discretion 
and judgment of the clergy ; although sometimes we are compelled to think that the 
amount of those qualities in certain cases is remarkably small. It is not needful to 
consider here details as to limits and control, but they could be dealt with as 
occasion arose. In conclusion, I would say that the Church should realise more and 
more that she has been too exclusive, that she has regarded her privileges rather as a 
possession than as a trust ; and that whilst she has provided for her sons in the house 
of God, she has not welcomed there the stranger. I would urge that she should be in 
truth what she is in theory, the National Church, and that she should go amongst the 
people and compel them to come in, by providing services adapted to their spiritual 
condition, their intelligence, and their convenience. The problem how to reach the 
masses is to be resolved, not by theorising, but by effort and experiment. Solvitur 
ambulando. But mostly should the Church recognise how grievously she has neglected 
her duty as an evangelising agency, and, throwing herself boldly into the work, she should 
pray for a revival of the gifts of the evangelist, of prophecy and exhortation ; and thus 
doing, she will be guided into the way she should take, and will pursue a course which 
will tend to the performance of the great work of her existence, the gathering of souls 
into the Church, and the edification of the elect. 



DISCUSSION. 
The Rev. J. R. GRAHAM, Vicar of St. Jude's, Bristol. 

I HAVE asked permission to address this meeting, because I am a man with a 
grievance, and, though I know that such a person is very often a great nuisance, I 
venture to hope that my grievance is of such a character that I shall be able to win 
the sympathy of this audience. I do not think you will misunderstand me or consider 
me guilty of egotism, when I say that I am the incumbent of a very poor parish in 
the city of Bristol, and that I have a very uneducated, though a very earnest, congre- 
gation to deal with. Of this congregation many cannot read at all, some read very 
badly indeed, and most of them have considerable difficulty in finding their way 
about the Book of Common Prayer. All the more because I am not an archdeacon, 
I desire to shelter myself behind authority, and, therefore, I will quote what was said 
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in a former Congress a cood time ago by the Bishop of Bedford (quoting Dean 
Goulbourne) about the Book of Common Prayer. His Lordship said : — ** Its some- 
what stiff framework has not the elasticity that is required for efficient work among 
the masses."* Now, I think that one has not much difficulty in dealing with the 
Holy Communion service. If I may venture to say so without being misunderstood, 
its dramatic character ensures its being comprehended by almost every person, no 
matter how uncultured he may be. But I have a great deal of difficulty in getting my 
people to understand the ordinary appointed evensong of the English Church. It is 
by no means suited to such a congregation as mine. I'he order of the psalms is not 
suitable for a poor congregation. In the first place, it is not easy to find the psalms, 
even when one uses, as I do, a paged Prayer Book. And, then, when they are found, 
it is exceedingly difficult for my people to understand them. What can such a con- 
gregation know about Zeba and Salmana ? What I should like to see is a selection 
made of the choicest, most soul-stirring, and evangelical of the psalms, and that these 
should be printed in bold type on a card, and used continually by poor congregations. 
Again, I find very great fault with our Lectionary. Many of the lessons in Church 
are as so much Greek to poor people. I do not know whether in this assembly I 
shall do well to quote Mr. Matthew Arnold. Though he may not be a consistent 
churchman, he is at any rate a great critic. He says that " a lesson of Scripture 
should make, as far as possible, a broad, deep, simple, single impression," and he 
alludes to the old Catholic offices of the Church as aiming at producing '*one distinct, 
powerful, total impression." "To this end chapters are broken up, verses left out, 
and things which are naturally related brought together, "t Now, I desire to have for 
my poor people the power to use, according to my discretion, these simple and single- 
impression lessons. It is often said to me, and I really do chafe under such sayings, 
** Have such a service as you speak of in your mission room, or have it in your 
church, but supplementary to your ordinary evensong." Now, I need not say that 
the mission room has not the a>sociations of the church. I want to have this plain 
service of mine in the church, and I want to take it myself. I may reasonably 
assume, I hope, that, being the parish priest, I am the best person to take it. I know 
that I can take it in church as a supplementary service to evensong. It is, however, 
hard on those of us who work single-handed in the slums to have to do that. Again, 
a service held at 8 p.m. has not the same attraction as one at 6.30 p.m. Also, it 
would, I think, be dishonouring to the service of evensong to hold it at a time when 
it would only be attended by one or two persons. But this I haVe to do to enable 
me to have my mission service at 6.30 o'clock. What I suggest is, that we should 
have a simple service printed on stout cards, and that in such a parish as mine 
we should be authorised to substitute it for the difficult and complicated even- 
song. Surely the service which is suitable for All Saints*, Margaret Street, is not 
suitable for St. Peter's, London Docks. I think it is a matter for the bishops, and 
that they may be reasonably expected to recognise the enormous difficulties with which 
we clergy who work in the slums have to deal. We lose many of our people because 
the chapel services are so much more easily understood than those of the Church. 
We are altogether too stiff and rigid. We want more flexibility, in order that we 
may edify the poor, whom the Church of England, I may almost say, has driven from 
her doors, although, I believe, that the Church has no truer, no more loyal, no 
stauncher friends than the very poor. 



The Right Hon. Earl Nelson, Trafalgar, Wilts. 

I REJOICE very much at the very title of the subject which is now under discussion — 
** Elasticity of Worship" — because I look upon it as a protest, if one is required, 
against a rigid uniformity. One statement was made by the gentleman who has just 
sat down which I happen to know is not quite accurate. The same sort of services as 
ihose of All Saints', Margaret Street, are accepted, and accepted with great pleasure 
and heartiness, by such congregations as that of St. Peter's, London Docks. We all 
seem to be agreed, however, that more special services are very much needed, and I 
.sincerely trust that, as the result of this discussion, we shall have some special services 

• Report Church Congress at Dublin, p, 289. 
t I as Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 220, i. 
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»,.v..,.,ht forward with the sanction of the bishops, for use on special occasions. There 
^T^fhinr^othTr thing wanted, and that is the power of en.ich.ng our presenl 
IS, I think, «»°!'^' J^" f is rather out of place that in a Lenten or Ember-day service 
'''"^'^M L ohSed to ^n our momin/prayers with VenU.. It has been said by 
we should be °*']«~ 'J.^^^ery great privil^es already in r^ard to elasticity of 
°"' rt^t I A nk there is aSrtlin restriction about the present state of things and 
worship, but I thwk there ^^^^^^ ;„ jhe way of availing themselves of the 

the cle.^ S"i:^^ Act 1-here is one thing we can do, and that is to break up onr 
Shortened Senr^^ Act in^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 3^^„, 

services. This ^" °« ". , g minutes or a ten minutes interval, so that some 
follov|™g«<* other w^^ through two or three services, whilst others 

members of *e conpepi / / happened at the only visit I ever 

""^];«.° tir^^^t l3te Church^n London, anrthe same thing is done at 
paid to the e^f !,„J,'""fr„,.et what was pointed out by Lord Beauchamp, that the 
Parkeston. ^e must not forget wna P ^ ^^ .^ ^^ .^ ^^^^ 

centre of ''°«^'P ^,*^^o° L ChuTdi, is that we should make the Holy Communion 
that we may wm people to the w, times and seasons suitable lor working 

* "P" AUow mMfust^e whafl mean by stating what happened in the church a. 
men. Allow me to "'^' . ^ , j j^ter Day. We began the Easter Communions 
P«keston,inM^h.ch I worehipp^l^^^^ ^y^^^^ ^^^B ^^^^^^^^ ^t that 

with a service at ^» ° ^>~''„»^^^^ „f ^^ich las in gold, amounted to £(> 15s. There 
service, and *« ^^^/'"^^^ ^.^ock with about 140 communicants, another at nine 
vvas Miothar "^^^^^^^^ ^ high celebration at half-past ten with 50 commurn- 
o'clock with 52 ~™™~;'^^ „i|.d for invalids, with about 53 communicants 

T"i';hr. is the way in Xh we solve the question of how the clergy are to deal with 
And that is "^^^^y*" ,•;._,. x „}]] „ot occupy your time further. I am very 
^ ^''1 To'^avl had the ^Srlnni^ of addressi^l you, and I will, in conclusion. 
t^ mySion that thisVtion of the elasticity of woi^hip will grow until it is 
mSn ^lat means of evangelising the people. 



The REV. George Body, Canon Missioner of Durham. 

T „«. T JhM not be thoueht to be intruding if I take this opportunity of saying two 
^ ^^ }^}\ I w^h to foeak Uiem not so much on behalf of myself, as on behalf 
or three words. I «^n t° ^PfJiT g " with whom I have a somewhat intimate acquain- 

m this realm, and he b«l^;« t^^^^^Yy manifested until Matins and Evensong, and the 
--he da so, not L ci. ^ ^^ Common Prayer, but because 
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it is a service in which words of confession, of adoration, and of thanksgiving are put 
into the lips of those who are in living union with the living Lord, and I can conceive 
no liturgical heritage more priceless than that which is the possession of English 
churchmen. But if we were to attempt to evangelise the people of this nation, 
simply by the elaboration of the Church system, without going out into the 
deep and letting down our nets for a draught, that would be a policy which 
I should deeply re^et, not only because of its certain failure in attaining the 
end We have m view, but because of the trial it would cause of the faith 
of the churchman or priest who attempted it. What is wanted at the present 
time is not so much elasticity of worship as elasticity in the use of those instrumen- 
talities which we see to be needed for raising men from the depth of ignorance and 
lovelessness and sin, to that state of true and living union with the Lord, in which 
alone worship is anything but the most pitiable sham. Therefore I venture to hope 
that, whilst the various suggestions about elasticity of worship may receive the careful 
and deliberate consideration of this Congress, the Congress will be content to go back 
to the point on which we are agreed with the Archdeacon of Durham, and to consider 
whether the practical question is indeed that of elasticity of worship, in the strictest 
sense of that term, but whether it is not rather that of how and by what means, devo- 
tional and otherwise, we can raise to the worship of the Church of England those who 
at the present time are in a position in which they cannot, with intelligence and reality, 
make their own that priceless offering of Eucharist and service, which for many a 
century English churchmen have presented to God, and which I trust they will con- 
tinue to offer, in the main unchanged, until the day when the dear Lord appears. 



The Rev. Frederick Lawrence, Vicar of Westow, Yorks., 
Hon. Sec. of the Church of England Funeral Reform 

Association. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has recently written, ** Death is not the end, but an event in 
life: indeed, a new start for an extended knowledge and a purer love." Is there, 
then, any possibility of elasticity in our use of the Burial Service. That this service is 
an act of worship in the case oi the burial of the body of a Christian all will admit, for 
it is the echo of the song heard in Paradise at the home-coming of one who has 
** fought the good fight." What, then, is to be the nature of this worship ? The first 
rubric, " The priest and clerks meeting the corpse at the entrance of the churchyard, 
and going before it sh^U say or sing. Others besides the officiating minister are to 
take part in the last act of love to a departed brother. It is the Church, the nursing 
mother from earliest infancy, who now receives the body into her charge. In case of 
danger from infection it is to the grave and not into the church that the body is to be 
taken, and those assembled will be worshipping the Creator while they thus exercise 
due care for the welfare of the living. The hymn sung is the showing forth of the 
Christian principles of faith and hope. Another rubric, " while the body is made 
ready to be laid into the earth," suggests the literal giving back of the body into the 
lap of mother earth in such a manner as to facilitate its natural and unimpeded return 
to its constituent elements, and the Church worships the Creator as she thus obeys 
His laws. The words *' our brother or our sister," said over all alike, and the rubric 
"while the earth is being cast upon the body by some standing by," suggests the 
shewing forth of practical brotherly love, the exercise of which is an act of worship to 
the Father of all. It will be generally acknowledged that there is scope for elasticity 
of worship in the Burial Service. 
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The Right Hon. the Earl Beauchamp in the Chair. 



THE TITHES QUESTION. 

PAPERS. 

Philip Vernon Smith, Esq., Member of the 

House of Laymen. 

I have been asked to attempt the impossible — to discuss in the brief 
space of twenty minutes the origin and history of an institution which 
is upwards of 3,500 years old. We are all familiar with the incident of 
the payment of tithes by Abraham to Melchisedek. We recollect that 
tithes were enjoined on the Jewish people as part of their divinely given 
law, that the Almighty, by the mouth of the last of the Hebrew prophets 
denounced the non-payment of tithes as robbery of Himself, and that 
our Saviour expressly affirmed that the scribes and Pharisees, in paying 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, had done what was their bounden 
duty. But the claim of the Deity to a tenth part of a man's earnings appears 
to have been also generally recognised among pagan nations, either by a 
kind of instinct or intuition, or by tradition, derived from some unrecorded 
revelation. There are many recorded instances of the offering by the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Romans, of the tenth part of the spoils 
taken in war, or the gains made in business, or of the fruits of the soil, to 
the appropriate deity; and though we have no sufficient evidence that this 
practice was normal and habitual, yet the cases in which it was observed 
are too numerous and too uniform to allow of the supposition that it was 
the result of independent devotional promptings. It must evidently be 
attributed to a common and widespread religious idea. 

The date of the introduction of the practice of paying tithe into the 
Christian Church is not precisely known. The teaching of our Saviour 
and His Apostles was confined to general principles, leaving those 
principles to be embodied in systematic action by the Church in after- 
ages, according to the exigencies of particular times and places. St. Paul 
laid down that the Christian clergy, like the Jewish priests, should be 
maintained by their people ; and it cannot have been long before the 
Church recognised that the ministers of a better teligion than that of Moses 
ought to receive at least as large a support as the hierarchy of the 
superseded dispensation. But whatever obscurity surrounds the subject 
in the first three centuries, there is clear evidence that the payment of 
tithes became general in Western Christendom more than two hundred 
years before the landing of Augustine in Kent in the year 597. We 
are therefore justified in concluding that when our English ancestors 
first accepted Christianity from Augustine and his followers and 
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successors, they were taught as one of its precepts the duty of paying 
tithes to the ministers of religion. We are justified also in assuming 
that the English of Northumbria, when they received Christianity a 
second time in a British form, from Aidan and his companions, received 
with it the practice of paying tithes. At any rate we find the Englishman 
Boniface, the first Archbishop of Mainz and the Apostle of Germany, 
in a letter written by him to Cuthbert, who was Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 740 to 758, alluding to the receipt of tithes by the bishops in 
England as an established practice. This, be it observed, was about a 
hundred years before the first formation of the State in this country, and 
many years before any law, either civil or ecclesiastical, was made on 
the subject, so far as any record has come down to us. The earliest 
known document enjoining the payment of tithes in this country is the 
body of decrees which were propounded to Synods of the Provinces of 
York and Canterbury by two Italian bishops sent over in the year 785 
by Pope Adrian I., and which were accepted by those Synods with the 
assent of the King of Northumbria in the one case, and the Kings of 
Mercia and Wessex in the other. The 17th chapter of these decrees 
enjoins the due payment of tithes. The injunction was repeated by sub- 
sequent Synods and Church councils held under the presidency of the 
reigning king, but it is not until the reign of Edgar, in the latter half of 
the tenth century, that we find an enactment respecting tithes in the 
laws of any English civil assembly, or any civil process or penalty 
provided for enforcing their payment or punishing non-payment. And 
the procedure, which was created by the laws of Edgar, fell into abeyance 
on the severance of the ecclesiastical from the temporal courts in the 
reign of the Conqueror ; from which date, up to very modern times, the 
only tribunals before which tithes could be recovered by legal proceedings 
were the ecclesiastical courts. These facts are wholly irreconcilable 
with the theory that tithes originated in a grant by the State to the 
Church, or in a law of the State commanding the landowners of the 
kingdom to pay them. But the facts are entirely consistent with the 
theory that tithes originated in the voluntary gifts of the owners of land, 
when tliey became Christian, — ^gifts no doubt inculcated upon them by 
the Church as a duty, but still voluntary in the sense of not being 
enjoined by any civil law. When the tithes had once been dedicated 
to religious purposes by voluntary gift, the situation became, of course, 
altered. No law compels me to make in perpetuity a gift of, say, a 
tenth of the rents and profits of my land to a person to whom I have 
feelings of gratitude. But if I were once to make the gift in proper 
legal form, the law would compel the payment of a tenth in accordance 
with it, not only against me, but also against all persons who might 
subsequently come into possession of it, whether by purchase or other- 
wise. And with perfect justice, for in case of the land being sold, 
the purchaser would have taken into consideration the fact that he was 
only buying nine-tenths of the produce of it, and he would in con- 
sequence have paid a less price for it than he would otherwise have 
given. And in case of the land passing by devise or descent, the 
devisee or heir would have taken only what the testator or ancestor 
could give him ; that is to say, not the whole value of the land, but 
only nine-tenths of it. So when once tithes had been formally and 
solemnly dedicated, albeit by voluntary gift, to the ministers of the 
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Church, neither the donors themselves nor any of their successors in 
title could have the smallest right to withhold payment of the tithes ; 
and if they did so it was right and proper that the law should compel 
them to discharge their obligations just as it would enforce the per- 
formance of any other legal duty. 

The practice with regard to the persons to whom the tithes were paid, 
and the articles in respect of which they were paid, was not regular and 
uniform throughout the country, as would have been the case if tithes 
had been first created by law, but differed in different places, as might 
be expected from their voluntary origin. The best historical authorities 
are agreed that there is no trace of tithes in England having ever been 
subject to the four-fold or three-fold division which prevailed in certain 
parts of the Continent, and under which a portion of them were devoted 
to the repair of churches and a portion to the poor. Tithes in England 
were always paid for the support of the ministers or officers of religion. 
But the owners of the soil in the first instance gave their tithes to any 
ecclesiastical person, or body of persons, whom they chose to select, 
and the permanent dedication of their tithes to religious purposes was 
not at first considered to interfere with this right of selection, unless 
they took the further step of permanently appropriating their tithes to 
the endowment of some church or monastery. In that case the 
appropriation became binding on themselves and the succeeding owners 
of the land ; but otherwise they and their successors possessed the right 
of selecting the recipients of their tithes down to the end of the twelfth 
century. As a matter of fact, however, before that date, almost all the 
tithes of the country had become appropriated by permanent dedications 
to particular churches or monasteries. In most cases the landowner 
endowed the neighbouring church or monastery which supplied the 
ministrations to himself and his tenants and dependents. Hence arises 
the inequaUty in size and irregularity in shape of our parishes in all parts 
of the country. Each parish, as a rule, represents the ancient estate of 
some single landowner. If, besides the bulk of his property, he 
possessed some outlying fields in the middle of his neighbours' lands, 
the tithes from these were dedicated to the same church, and they were 
added to the parish. Hence in many parts of the country we find a 
parish with an outlying part of it at a distance from the principal portion, 
and surrounded on all sides by other parishes. 

The practice as to the articles in respect of which tithes were paid was 
also far from uniform. In general they were paid in respect of the 
produce of the soil, and of animals and fowls which were fed upon the 
the produce of the soil. But in some places they were also paid in 
respect of mills, and fisheries, and minerals, and in the city of London 
there was a house tithe. The diversity of practice was increased by the 
early introduction in many places of moduses or compositions for tithes, 
by which certain specific articles or certain fixed sums of money became 
payable instead of the fluctuating tithes. 

The dedication of the tithes of certain parishes to a monastery 
instead of to the maintenance of a single parish priest, led eventually to 
the division of those tithes into rectorial and vicarial. At first the 
inmates of the tithe-receiving monastery supplied the parish with spiritual 
ministrations ; but in lime they devolved this duty upon a substitute, 
either paying him a small fixed stipend, in which case he was styled a 
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perpetual curate, or else assigning to him a portion of the tithes. With 
fevr exceptions, every monastery which had not already done so was 
compelled by the ecclesiastical authorities in the thirteenth century to 
adopt this latter course ; and the substitute then became the vicar of 
the parish. The monastery, as rector, retained for its own use the 
tithes of com and grain, hay, and wood as being the most valuable, 
which were then called the great or rectorial tithes, and allowed the 
vicar to receive the tithes of colts, calves, lambs, pigs, milk, eggs, and 
all other tithes, which became known as the vicarial or small tithes, being 
of much less value than those retained by the monasteries. 

A notice of the early history of tithes in this country would not be 
complete without a reference to the traces of their existence which are 
foand in Wales before it became incorporated into the kingdom of 
England. In one of the extant codes of the laws of Hywel Dda (Howel 
the Good), enacted at a national assembly representative of all Wales, 
over which he presided about the year 928, there is a distinct mention of 
the payment of tithes to the priests of the Church in Wales. These 
codes, however, contain the laws of Howel, not in their original shape, 
but as they were amended and added to from time to time in different 
parts of the Principality from their first promulgation until they were 
superseded by the English law in 1284. The date, therefore, of the 
introduction into the code of North Wales of the enactment with 
reference to tithe cannot be positively ascertained. All that is absolutely 
clear is that tithes were not forced upon the Welsh by their English 
conquerors, but were paid by them in the days of their independence. 
The close intercommunication and intercommunion which existed 
between the Welsh and English dioceses from the very first, render it 
highly probable, or, we may almost say, morally certain, that tithes 
in Wales are at least as old as tithes in England, if they are not 
in fact older. 

Having attempted a brief account of the origin of tithes, I pass on to 
point out, as far as time will permit, the principal changes in their 
destination and the mode of their payment which have led to the 
state in which we find the tithe question at the present day. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the rectorial tithes in the possession 
of the English monasteries (exclusive of those in the hands of the 
cathedral chapters) comprised more than one-fourth in value of the 
whole tithes of the kingdom. Upon the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the reign of Henry VIII., all these rectorial tithes fell into the hands 
of the Crown. A small section of them were assigned as part of the 
endowment of the five new bishoprics which were then created, and 
were thus restored to the Church. But by far the greater portion of 
them were either bestowed on schools and colleges, or granted to noble- 
men and other influential laymen, or retained by the Crown. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, the Church lost nearly one-fourth of the tithes of the 
country at the time of the Reformation ; and at the present day only a 
little more than three-fourths of the whole tithe commutation rent- 
charge is received by the bishops and clergy. The substitution of 
this rent-charge for the old tithes in kind, which took place just before 
the beginning of the present reign, is estimated to have caused a further 
pecuniary loss to the Church, though that loss has to a certain extent 
been compensated by the removal of the inconveniences attending 
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the old system. Up to the date of the commutation, the tithes, 
ia accordance with the principle upon which they were based, 
had increased in value as the land of the country became more pro- 
ductive through extended cultivation and the improvements in 
agriculture devised by the wisdom which God had bestowed upon man. 
But the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836 put an end to this progressive 
advance. The productiveness of the soil at that epoch was taken as 
the basis on which the money payment known as the tithe commutation 
rent-charge was assessed, and was for ever thereafter to be paid. But, 
as Lord Salisbury has lately reminded us, Lord John Russell stated at 
the time that he considered the commutation as only worth 67 or 70 
per cent, of what had been the average value of the tithes in previous 
years. And the new rent-charge was never to be augmented in con- 
sequence of any future increase in the amount of the produce of the 
land out of which it was payable, though an arrangement was made that 
it was to vary from year to year according as fluctuations might take 
place in the value of corn, which was the principal article of titheable 
produce. It was fixed, in the first instance, with reference to the 
average annual value of the tithes during the seven years preceding 
1836, and this was to be considered its normal or par figure. But the 
amount of tithe rent-charge to be paid in any particular year was not to 
be this figure, but was to be above or below it, according as the average 
price of corn during the seven years preceding that particular year was 
greater or less than the average price of corn during the years from 1830 
to 1836 inclusive, A special provision was, indeed, made at the 
instance of the farmers themselves with respect to hop-grounds, fruit- 
gardens, and orchards. The value of the produce of these is abnormally 
large ; but, on the other hand, land is for the most part only temporarily 
farmed in this manner, and after a time is restored to the cultivation of 
ordinary crops. If, therefore, the land which in 1836 was producing 
hop crops or fruit had been assessed to the rent-charge according to the 
full value of the tithes which it was then paying, that assessment would 
have become excessive when in process of time the land became 
arable; while land which was arable in 1836, if it afterwards was 
devoted to the cultivation of hops or fruit, would then be equally under- 
assessed. To prevent injustice of this kind taking place the extraordinary 
tithe rent-charge was devised. Land which in 1836 was producing hops 
or fruit was assessed for the ordinary rent-charge as if it was merely 
arable land ; but, on the other hand, it was enacted that all land which 
then or at any time thereafter should be cultivated as a hop-ground, 
garden, or orchard, should, while so cultivated, but no longer, be subject 
to a further extraordinary rent-charge in respect of the increased value 
of its produce arising from its being cultivated in that manner. As time 
went on, and the original grounds for this arrangement were forgotten, 
a grievance was made out of the extraordinary tithe, and an Act was 
passed last year for its redemption and abolition upon terms certainly 
not too favourable for the Church. 

Owing to fluctuations in the price of corn the ordinary tithe rent- 
charge has since 1836 been sometimes above and sometimes below the 
normal or par amount at which it was fixed at that period. Taking one 
year with another, its average has been 2 J per cent, higher. But of late 
years it has been steadily falling, and the clergy last year only got 
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£i)o los. 3id. for every nominal ;^ioo of the rent-charge. This year 
the amount is reduced to ^87 8s. lod. The total nominal value of the 
rent-charge in England and Wales is ;;^4.oS3,98s, of which, however, 
;^962,289 is owned by lay corporations or individuals, leaving ;^3,09 1,696 
for the support of the ministers of the Church. The septennial corn 
average reduces this amount for 1887 to ^{^2,703,431, so that by the 
operation of the law the clergy will this year lose no less than ;^388,265 
of that which it was calculated in 1836 they would receive. What 
the actual pecuniary loss to the Church has been from the commutation 
of the tithe it is impossible precisely to ascertain ; but it was estimated 
that between 1836 and 1846 the landowners gained ;^65o,ooo a year 
by the change, and the balance since then must have been no less 
Uu-gely in their favour. 

The foregoing sketch of the origin and history of tithes, in England 
and Wales has necessarily been cursory and imperfect, but it will have 
attained its object if it has succeeded in clearly establishing two points : 
First, that tithes in this country originated in the voluntary consecration 
by our ancestors of the portion of their substance to which they re- 
cognised that the service of God had a direct and paramount claim ; 
and, secondly, that the amount of tithe commutation rent-charge which 
is in the hands of the bishops and clergy of the Church of England at 
the present day, so far from being in excess of what would be the due 
and just equivalent for the tithes which were originally given for the 
maintenance of her ministers, is in fact considerably below that figure. 
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Mr. Bridge has stated in his*report on the inquiry into the disturbances 
in Wales, that these disturbances were contemporaneous with the agri- 
cultural depression which became acute when the price of stock fell in 
the years 1885 and 1886, after a long-continued fall in the price of 
wheat. The landlords had granted large reductions in their rent, and 
the tenants demanded from the titheowners a reduction similar to that 
received from the landlords. There was no serious conflict with the 
police, except in one place, when the police got into a narrow lane, and 
an erroneous impression was caused that the police were in conflict 
with the people's friends ; but Mr. Bridge is of opinion that the whole 
thing arose by mistake, and is not likely to recur. The Farmers' Tithe 
Defence League, of which the first object was to support in a constitu- 
tional and peaceful manner such appeals as might be made by farmers 
ifor reductions in the tithe, rent-charge in various parishes, was supported 
by subscriptions of only jQzS^ and so would hardly appear to be an 
organisation of sufficient importance to seriously affiect the equanimity 
of a Church which is estimated to possess ;^i85,ooo,ooo of property, 
nor, in my opinion, to affect estate arrangements all over England. 

I think the settlement of the Irish tithe question, which was before 
the Irish Parliament for 100 years, and was settled two years after the 
English commutation, has not been sufficiently studied in connection 
with the present position. The history of the Irish tithe question is 
well given in the Edinburgh Review of the period. It will be noted 
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that 15 per cent, was offered the landlords in 1832, the clergy declining 
the first offer, which is generally the best, and adopting the policy of 
the Sibylline books in giving 25 per cent, six years later. The small 
concession of 5 per cent to English landlords, many of whom who had 
reduced rents from 10 to 40 per cent., in return for the better security 
and less trouble of landlords paying tithe, was objected to last session 
by some of those .interested in the Bill out of the House. Warned by 
three Conservative M.P.'s in the very Conservative House of Laymen, 
that if this provision was withdrawn the Bill would have no chance of 
passing the House of Commons, its supporters accepted the position, 
and rendered it less likely that a Government whose existence in office 
was considered of importance to the unity of the Empire by a large 
majority of the House of Commons, should weaken their position by 
attempting to push a Bill no longer their own, which would probably, if 
not certainly, have exposed them to an unnecessary defeat 

The tithe commutation settlement has now lasted for fifty years, 
in thirty-one of which tithe has been above par. It may be natural to 
consider whether this settlement may not fairly be revised after that 
period ; but it is desirable to approach the question in a judicial frame 
of mind, remembering that Lord Salisbury, in reply to a deputation at 
the beginning of the year, confessed that the question was a good deal 
more complicated than he was at first aware. It is frequently stated 
that the 80th clause of that Act removed the burden of tithes from the 
occupier of lands to the landowner, which is thus qualified by a note to 
the edition of the Act published in 1838 by a member of the Tithe 
Commission : — ** Unless by special provision in the lease or agreement, 
the occupier takes it upon himself." That it was considered likely that 
he would do so is shown by the remedy being one of distraint on the 
tenant, and in the note to the 8ist section : — 

** If a tenant's rent be payable but yearly, he can suffer no risk further 
than the inconvenience of being called upon unexpectedly to make a 
payment on account of his rent to the tithe-owner, unless the rent-charges 
should happen to be equal to more than half the amount of his rent ; in 
this case two years would be more than the rent he would have to pay 
to his landlord ; if his rent be payable half-yearly, to make him perfectly 
safe, the rent-charge should be less than one-fourth of his rent, and if 
quarterly one-eighth." 

It is clear, therefore, that the present circumstances, wheij tithe, in- 
stead of being a fifth, is often a third, a half, the whole rent, and the 
only payment when there is no rent at all, and no payment when the 
land has gone out of cultivation, as in Essex, were not contemplated by 
the framers of the Act of 1836. If tenants prefer making three pay- 
ments instead of two, as my own tenants and many of my neighbours 
do, I fail to see why they should not be allowed to do so. 

The fact that tithes were paid cheerfully when they were at no, and 
with difficulty now they are 87$, ought alone to convince every one that 
the present difficulties are intimately connected with agricultural depres- 
sion, a fact which is made so perfectly clear in the evidence lately 
published of Mr. Bridge's inquiry, whilst it is equally clear that some of 
the Welsh clergy honestly did not believe in this depression. 

There is an argument often expressed about tithes as to which I have 
always differed, both as to the creditable nature of the argument and its 
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practical bearing. It is that the lay tithe-owners should be exempted 
from criticism, because, if the Church were .ever really in danger, they 
would prove a source of strength to the clerical tithe-owners. This 
argument is more likely to apply to the House of Ix)rds, where the 
great lay tithe-owners are, than the House of Commons. I have always 
believed that the objection to paying tithes which have been diverted 
from the Church to the private purposes of some individual or corpora- 
tion, is greater than the objection to paying clerical tithes, even in 
Wales, where they have certainly done more to turn the cry for a 
reduction into one for disestablishment The tithes of Christ Church 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have proved no permanent buffer 
to the reduction of clerical tithes, though, after being requested not to 
surrender, they have been left high and dry to bear alone the odium of 
not having reduced, whilst those who made the request have given the 
reduction. At all events, though we may be told that those who hold 
impropriate tithes have a legal title, yet the clergy must please to 
remember that whilst both sets of tithes are allowed to be placed in the 
same category for equal treatment, clerical tithes will share, unneces- 
sarily, as I think, the opposition felt to impropriate tithes, it may be on 
sentimental grounds, but still strongly felt by those who, like myself, far 
from wishing to cut down clerical incomes, only regret that these 
incomes cannot be supplemented from tithes which originally belonged 
to local churches. 

I am pleased to notice writers in the Guardian declare that the 
leasing of rectorial tithes by cathedrals, which touched the conscience 
of Parliament in 1833, but has been continued since, can no longer be 
defended. I wish I could see the same compunction with respect to 
the rarer instances of the alienation of parochial tithes from parish 
churches for the support of the so-called hospitals, which were, by 
Roman Catholic testators, ordered to use masses. When those who 
are anxious for the increase of the Episcopate reflect that Henry VHI. 
intended to found twenty-two cathedrals, besides Chester and Bristol, 
one amongst them for Staffordshire and Shropshire, which the latter 
unfortunately declined, and that this royal intention was reduced to the 
scanty endowment of six, besides alterations of others and collegiate 
foundations, because the friends and courtiers of Henry, who had helped 
him to rob' the monasteries during the declining influence of Cranmer, 
clamoured for the spoils for themselves — when we see in a Parliamentary 
Blue-book as much as two pages of tithes and rectories apiece thus 
passing into the hands of individual families, I think the most Conser- 
vative clergyman will make some allowance for a little reluctance on the 
part of laymen whose ancestors did not join in robbing the Church, to 
allow the descendants of families who did so, and who are now enjoying 
the repute of friends of the Church, from having their property improved 
by the power sought to be bestowed upon them by the Bill of distrain- 
ing on their brother landowners* personal effiects, part of which tithes 
they believe with Lingard, who gives the conditions of the tithes of 
Canterbury as a typical case, were ordered to go to the poor and to 
highways. 

It is most difficult in the brief time at my disposal even to glance at 
the difficulties of the tithe question. It would occupy that amount of 
time to argue any one of the following points : — Whether the disturb- 
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ances in Wales are of sufficient importance to affect estate arrangements 
all over England ; whether the clergy are wise, in their own interests, 
to' seek to alter at a time of falling prices a settlement which has lasted 
for fifty years ; whether the object of making the landlord pay the tithe 
in all cases can be effected by legislation ; and, if so, whether it would 
affect the question materially in Wales. Some of the time of the House 
of Commons, if the subject came before it, would be devoted probably 
to raising the preliminary question of whether the tithes belong to the 
Church or the State, and, though this meeting may be confident on that 
question, a pamphlet lately published by the Liberation Society promises 
a protracted argument on the other side. It would have to encounter 
in some form the amendment of which notice was given, with the 
support of a large and unanimous meeting of members of the House, in 
favour of a revaluation and reapportionment of tithe. It would have to 
decide whether the averages on which tithe is based should be septennial, 
triennial, or annual, or whether on corn averages at all. If on corn 
averages, then the consideration of the inadequate system of returns of 
corn on which these averages are based, of which I moved for and 
obtained a return this last session, would be brought forward. I myself 
should probably move an amendment in favour of adopting the feuars' 
prices in Scotland, of which I have also moved for a return, in substitu- 
tion of the English system, whereby a jury or board of each county 
strikes the average for the year on all sales of corn. If this plan were 
adopted, then I believe the tithe question would be satisfactorily settled. 
The House would have to deal with the question of what allowance 
should be given to the landowner to induce him to pay the tithe, with 
respect to which it should be remembered, as I have already noticed, 
that, whilst 5 per cent, was declined last year, in the case of the settle- 
ment of the Irish tithes, 15 per cent, was first offered to the landlords 
for paying the tithe, and when the clergy declined this, it was settled 
with an allowance of 25 per cent, to the landlords. Then the value of 
tithe for redemption would be open to considerable difference of 
opinion. It is quite certain that the terms offered in the late Bill would 
not be accepted, or would not tend to much redemption of tithe except 
hy a few rich men who have a large sum in consols. The question 
would arise as to whether the whole tithe should be redeemed by money 
advanced on Government credit, and, if so, whether lay and clerical 
tithes should be redeemed on the same basis, and on this part of the 
question I think it may again operate to the prejudice of clerical tithes 
to have their fortunes linked with the lay tithes, for it would not surely 
be as pleasing, even to churchmen, to pay a sum down to a man who 
was owner of what was diverted from the Church, which he might spend 
to-morrow, as to support those tithes which had always been used for 
the object for which they were intended. Mr. Ryde, the President of 
the Institute of Surveyors, is the only authority who has emphasised 
what the Bishop of London also, perhaps unwittingly, introduced into 
his scheme, the sound principle, as I consider it, of dealing with one 
set of these tithes more tenderly than the other. But he proposes that 
Parliament, which granted two millions to supplement Irish tithes, 
should grant fifteen millions to supplement English, when reduced to 
the low level which would inevitably follow any redemption now, 
accompanied by a reinvestment of the sum in safe securities. 
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There are, many smaller details that may occur to any one, and some 
greater considerations. For instance, why, when realised personalty is 
shown by a return of Sir R. Paget's to be two billions more in amount 
than realised reality, and is only subjected to a million and a quarter 
more taxation, should so great a point be made of linking the fortunes 
of the Church to the falling commodity — land. Attention has been 
drawn lately to the foresight and wisdom of the authorities of Worcester 
Cathedral compared with others in cutting off in time all connection 
between its finances and land. 

Why, then, should the clergy, as men of business, be advised to 
subject a Bill to the hazardous treatment it may receive in the House 
of Commons when values are falling ? Why should the willing but 
helpless landowner be alone aimed at by a Bill affecting the support of 
the Church ? The moneyed classes have to be baptized, married, and 
buried as much as the landowners. To quote the little pamphlet of 
the Rev. James Hamilton (published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society), which emphasises the views I have expressed about lay 
tithes : — 

" To bind us down strictly to the Mosaic rule would be to throw the 
maintenance of the Church solely upon the possessors of landed pro- 
perty, and to leave our wealthy merchants and manufacturers, most of 
them far richer than the landlords, scot free." 

Fortunately for the Church, which generally speaks of land, or the 
produce of land, only, as a source of endowment, these moneyed classes 
have come forward and strengthened the Church greatly, especially in 
towns, by making it a great voluntary Church as well. 

But, looking at the question within the narrow area of land, there is 
an idea among some of the clergy that the Tithe Commutation Act was 
a bad bargain for the Church. This idea is based on a statement of Sir 
J. Caird*s, which is quoted in the rather sophistical article in the Quar- 
terly Review, and has been distributed on a Church Defence leaflet, and 
appears in a published lecture of Sir J. Conroy, and in many letters 
and speeches. 

The opinion of Sir J. Caird, which is now quoted, was delivered in 
1877, ten years ago, and was that — 

*'Up to 1836 the income of the Church increased with the increased 
^alue yielded by the land. From 1836 the increment was stopped. 
Since that time the land rental had gone up 50 per cent., and, but for the 
•commutation, the Church would have obtained two millions more, the 
value of the titheable lands having gone up from thirty-three to fifty- 
four millions." 

Remember, this remark which is quoted now was made ten years ago. 
In 1836 there were no data for estimating the value of rent. The first 
income-tax assessment was in 1843, which placed the rental at forty 
millions, including half the tithe, which was all that was commuted. 
This would be forty-two millions, including the whole tithe, a rise land- 
agents don't credit, when the rise from 1843 to 1877 is given at twelve 
millions. This value is obtained in a great measure from the rise in 
value of land near towns, landlords' improvements, and tenants' high 
farming ; it was not a general rise all over the country. It was to pre- 
vent tithe being a discouragement to agricultural progress that the com- 
jiiutation was passed. Tithe-owners can hardly expect to participate in 
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an increased value to which they don't contribute. The recent Inland 
Revenue returns show a permanent reduction in rent of seven millions. 
The temporary reductions which don't appear in the income-tax assess- 
ment, are estimated by the Chamber of Agriculture at twenty millions. Sir 
J. Caird, in his recent evidence before the Agricultural Commission, 
puts the landlords' losses at twenty millions a year. Half that sum 
deducted from the recent income-tax assessment, sixty-five millions for the 
United Kingdom, with seventeen and a half millions in round numbers 
deducted for Scotland and Ireland, gives the amount of rental at thirty- 
seven millions, instead of Sir J. Caird's original fifty-four millions. 

Before any clergyman acts on the supposition that he is suffering from 
the effects of a bad bargain made for the Church in 1836, I would in- 
vite his attention to the following opinion of the late Mr. W. Fowler, a 
land agent of the greatest experience and the highest repute in the 
Midlands : — 

** What was intended as a fair and equitable settlement of the question 
in 1836 has resulted, owing to the changed circumstances of the country, 
in an unjust and oppressive burden on landowners. When the tithes 
were commuted, the rent-charge in ordinary cases used to average between 
one-seventh and one-tenth of the annual value of the land, now in m.any 
instances it amounts to one-third, and in some cases, I suspect, to nearly 
one-half the gross value of the farm. The real value of the tithe in kind 
having at the same time largely diminished, the tithe-owner cannot be 
equitably entitled, whether it be a permanent fixed annual rent-charge 
or a fluctuating payment varying according to the average price of pro- 
duce, to receive more than his tenths would have amounted to if the 
tithe had not been commuted. That such a state of affairs has arisen 
owing to a multitude of unforseen circumstances cannot be denied, and 
I venture to think that it ought in some way or other to be met by 
further legislation." 

Mr. Bayliss is a Berkshire leader on the question. Mr. Bayliss paid 
;^i,3oo tithe for 400 acres of his own in ten years. His statement to 
the Institute of Surveyors was that such a farm requires an outlay of 
;^3,ooo for farm buildings. This sum, borrowed from a land improve- 
ment society at 7^ per cent., would amount to ;£^235 a year. Add to 
this ;^i3o a year for tithe, and for whom but the tithe-owner would such 
a landowner cultivate his land, with succession duty, rates, and 
taxes ? 

I should like to add the scheme of redemption of Mr. Ryde, the 
president of the Institute of Surveyors, as an appendix to this paper if I 
have not time to read it. The irregularities of the corn returns have been 
elaborated by Mr. Thursfield, a leading authority in Shropshire, and Mr. 
W. L. Browne, a well-known corn dealer, at a meeting of the Wenlock 
Farmers' Club. The former warns the landlords that if tithes are re- 
deemed the day may come when other charges may be imposed on land 
apparently free, become free by their own money. I wish to conclude 
with the consideration that if the tithe should be ever compulsorily 
placed on the landlord, a step will be taken to render the resumption of 
tithe by the State more easy, and I know of one old Parliamentary hand 
who would have voted for the Bill on this ground. Mr. Fyffe has pointed 
out in the Times the probable reduction of annual tithe to £foo under 
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any Bill, with a reinvestment, and that being so, I have ventured in my 
own constituency to say what I would conclude by saying to this Con- 
gress, in the interest of the clergy, but in their interest alone, why not 
adopt Lord Melbourne's advice and ** lieave it alone." * 



John Gilbert Talbot, Esq., M.P. for Oxford University. 

I AM very sorry that the necessity for this paper and this discussion 
exists. It is not a subject which the Church Congress desired to 
discuss — nor do I appear as a disputant eager for the fray. 

We are here only because an important part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme — in a session protracted almost beyond the bounds of human 
endurance — remained at the recent prorogation unfulfilled. And, I 
may add, that one of the main purposes of this discussion is to contribute 
to form that amount of public opinion, without the pressure of which it 
seems impossible that any legislation should be secured. 

I propose to do only two things to-day — first, to remind my hearers 
of a few elementary facts as to the historical condition of tithes ; 
secondly, to suggest what it is desirable to press for, and how the 
pressure should be applied. 

(i) On the first of these two heads, I must apologise in advance for 
saying to such an audience what must be well known to many of them 
already. It is impossible to speak at all on such a subject here, without 



* Appendix. — Mr. Ryd^s Scheme of Redemption* 

The total value of the tithe rent-charge per annum, as commuted and apportioned, 
is ;f 4,000, 000; deduct from this 25 per cent., viz., 5 per cent, for cost of collection, 
10 per cent., as the future probable average value of tithe will not exceed 90 per cent, 
10 per cent, for rates and taxes, ;f 1,000,000; tithe rent. charge to be dealt with, 
;f 3, 000,000. Redeem this at twenty years purchase, or j^6o,ooo,ooo, and charge 
the landowners 5 per cent, on this — viz., ;f3,ooo,ooo a year interest instead of 
;f 3,000,000 a year rent-charge, for a period (^f forty-seven years, after which time they 
will have nothing to pay. Borrow ;f 75,000,000 (being twenty- five years* purchase of 
the ;£'3,ooo,ooo tithe rent-charge) at 3 per cent. — viz., ;f 2,250,000 a year interest. 
The difference between the interest to be received from the landowners — viz., 
;^3,ooo,ooo, and the interest to be paid for the loan of ;f 75,000,000 — viz., ;f 2,250,000^ 
would be ;£'75o,ooo, and would form an annual surplus to be applied as a sinking 
fund, which would, at 3 per cent., overtake the principal in forty-seven years. Of 
^he ;f 3,000,000 tithe rent-charge, about three-fifths, or ;^ 1,800,000, is in the possession 
of parochial incumbents, and they would receive twenty-eight and a half years* 
purchase on this — viz., ;^5 1,000,000, which, at 3 per cent., would be ;f i,530>ooo, or 
a net and certain income of ;f 85 a year, instead of the present uncertain one of ;^ioo 
a year. About two-fifths, or ;^ 1,200,000, is in the hands of impropriators, and they 
would receive twenty years' purchase on this — viz., ;f 24, 000,000, which, at 3 per 
cent., would be jf 720, 000, or a net income of £fio a year, instead of ;f 100 as at 
present. These two sums of ;f 5 1,000,000 and ;f 24,000,000 together form the 
;t7Sf00o»ooo to be borrowed. 

9 
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appearing to pretend to a superior knowledge, which I am very far from 
laying claims to. But we must never forget the impregnable position 
which, speaking historically, tithes hold in England. Of course, I am 
far from saying that in our day, perhaps in any day, anything is politically 
impregnable. 

These are the weighty words of Lord Selbome, in his Defence of the 
Church of England against Disestablishment :—-^^litVNt^\\ tithes and 
the other property of the Church of England there is this difference — 
that, while the other endowments were in every sense and in every way 
occasional and voluntary, the payment of tithes originated in the acknow- 
ledgment of a moral or religious obligation, supposed to be incumbent 
on churchmen generally, which, after acquiring first the force of custom, 
and afterwards the sanction of ecclesiastical law, passed with the rest of 
that law into the national jurisprudence of our own and other Christian 
countries." 

And he quotes the words of Professor Freeman — certainly no narrow- 
minded ecclesiastic — who says : — " The nearest approach to a regular 
general endowment is the tithe, and this is not a very near approach. 
The tithe can hardly be said to have been granted by the State. The 
state of the case rather is that the Church preached the payment of tithe 
as a duty, and that the State gradually came to enforce that duty by 
legal sanction." So that we may confidently say that if any property in 
England is to be held sacred, tithes are that property. 

Lord Selborne — from whom I think I need make no apology for 
largely quoting — disposes summarily of what he considers the fables of 
the grant of all the tithes of his kingdom to the Church by King Offa, 
and of a similar grant by a later King, Ethelwulf, which, as they appear 
in Dean Prideaux's book on Tithes, have been not unnaturally (though 
hastily) grasped at by the Liberation Society. It is one of the most 
convincing proofs that tithes rested upon what we may call Church 
foundations, that at the time of the Norman Conquest William confirmed 
to his new subjects, in the first place, " the laws of the Holy Mother, 
the Church," among which is one enumerating tithable matters, and 
providing for the recovery of tithes in the Bishop's Court, " with aid (if 
necessary) from the court of the King." The limits of this paper are 
far too narrow to admit of an enquiry into the long and somewhat 
obscure history of the disposition of tithes, but it may suffice to mention 
such historical landmarks as the Epistle of Pope Alexander IIL (1159- 
1 181) to the Bishops of Winchester and Worcester, quoted by Selden, 
as ** reciting the general institution of the Church of England to be, that 
every parishioner should pay his tithe-corn to his own parish ; " and, 
again, the Provincial Customs of Archbishop Winchelsey (1305) 
"founded," as Lord Selborne says, **upon the presumption of the right 
to praedial tithes being in the rector of the parish where they arose." 

The division of tithes into rectorial and vicarial, with which we are so 
familiar, seems to have resulted from the appropriation to monasteries 
or other non-parochial corporations of rectories, the spiritual duties being 
thenceforth performed by vicars appointed by these corporations. Then 
the vicars received an apportionment of the tithes, called " small," the 
corporations retaining what were, no doubt accurately, called " great." 

It is an interesting historical fact that in a.d. 1400, an Act (2 Hen. 
IV., cap. 4) was passed prohibiting the purchase of Papal bulls for 
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discharge of tithes. So nearly 500 years ago tithe-payers were seeking to 
avoid their ancient liabilities — they went to Rome, or at least tried to 
go there, but were stopped by Parliamentary interference. In our 
enlightened days tithe-payers sometimes adopt the ruder mode of getting 
up a mob and threatening the lives and limbs of those who seek to 
enforce the same ancient liability. Let us hope that the Parliament 
which was strong enough to prevent the interference of the Pope (in 
pre-Reformation days) will not fail to vindicate justice when it is 
threatened by tumult. 

The continuity of the Church of Englartd cannot be more remarkably 
illustrated than by observing that, as Lord Selbome says, the legislation 
of Henry VIII. ** made no change either in the right or the remedy " as 
to tithes in ecclesiastical hands. One very great change, of course^ 
occurred at this time with regard to tithes held by monastic corpora- 
tions. These being dissolved, the rectorial tithes belonging to them 
passed to the Crown, and **the greater part of them were granted away 
to lay proprietors, under titles derived from whom tithes have ever since 
been largely held by laymen as ordinary heritable property.'* 

The only other enactment or alteration in the status of tithes to which 
it seems necessary to refer is the great Act of 1836 : — " Under which 
(I again quote Lord Selbome) all tithes, lay and ecclesiastical, have 
been commuted into rent-charges, settled originally according to the 
average values of grain produce for the seven years preceding the com- 
mutation, and variable in amount from year to year, according to the 
averages of the last seven years." It is this Act, as members of Congress 
well know, the working of which is now called in some quarters in 
serious question, and as to the working of which demands have been 
made from persons of dissimilar views for a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry, but hitherto have been made in vain. 

One fallacy as to the historical position of tithes may here be noticed. 
In a leaflet published by the Liberation Society, called Tithes and the 
PooTy these words occur : — " Nobody seems to know exactly how or 
when the pooB lost their legal claim to a share of the tithes." To this 
the Rev. T. Moore, in his excellent manual. Church and Chapel 
Property^ makes the pretty obvious reply, " For a very good reason, and 
that is that the poor never had a legal claim to ordinary parochial tithes 
at all." And, as the same writer contends, with obvious truth, a ** legal 
claim," if it means anything, means a claim founded on law. Those 
who talk about " legal claims " should point out the Acts of Parliament 
on which they rely, or rather they should quote exactly the words of the 
statute. For when we look at the Acts of Elizabeth, to which this 
leaflet does refer, we find that one of them (13 Eliz., c. 20), to prevent 
non-residence — (no modern scandal it would seem) — enacts that if an 
incumbent absents himself from the parish more than eighty days in the 
year he is to lose a year's income, which the bishop was to distribute to 
the poor; and the other (18 Eliz., c. 11) provides that if the incumbent 
persisted in his non-residence, the parishioners were to retain the tithes 
until such time as the Bishop appointed some one to receive them, to 
whom the churchwardens and the parishioners were to yield account of 
the tithes and other property of the benefice and make payment. 

This certainly does not advance far what has been strangely called 
the ** legal claim of the poor." On this subject, as I am not speaking 
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to an audience which will require elaborate proof of what I dare say 
many of them have decided already to their own satisfaction, it will 
suffice to quote once more the words of Lord Selborne, which have a 
dignity that may be fairly called judicial : — **The fact is that no law of 
any kind was ever made in England, or can be shown to have been 
accepted as of force in England, in which it was laid down * clearly,' or 
otherwise, that the poor were to have any share in the tithes." And 
again the same learned and much-honoured author says : — '^ Rights of 
that kind could not have been barred by neglect, or prescription, or 
under any Statute of Limitation, and the supposition of the loss of such 
a right by unperceived, uniform, and universal oversight, all over 
England, without complaint, objection, or interference in any place by 
any public authority or any private person, is extravagant and fantastic 
indeed. But that nobody should know how or when that was lost 
which never existed, is intelligible enough." And I would beg special 
attention to the words which follow : — " That the poor have now, and 
have always had, a real and substantial interest in the ministrations of 
the parochial clergy, and in the provision made for their maintenance, 
is most true ; but it is an interest of a different kind from a right to a 
share in the tithes. I may here," adds Lord Selborne, " adopt the words 
of Bishop Stubbs (the present Bishop of Chester) : — *The claim of the 
poor on the tithe was a part of the claim of the Church ; and although 
this claim was never made the subject of an apportionment, tripartite, or 
quadripartite, except in unauthoritative or tentative recommendations, it 
has never been ignored or disregarded by the Church or the clergy.' " 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that the tithes have largely benefited 
the poor ; and ii a return could ever be made, which can never be made 
on this side the grave, of the amount of actual money relief which has 
found its way from the scanty incomes of the clergy into the homes of 
the poor, I suspect that some of the ignorant clamour for a tripartite 
division would be somewhat ignominiously silenced. 

(2) It remains to say a few words on the second division of the 
subject, as to what remedy is desirable, what we should ask for, and how 
we should ask for it. 

We have seen that the foundation of tithes is (speaking historically) 
unassailable ; why then is there any grievance ? Of course, part of the 
answer is to be found in the general indisposition of mankind to pay 
their debts, and another part in the political hostility to the protection 
given by the State to the endowments of the Church, which we call the 
establishment of religion. 

But I think in a Church Congress I need not dwell upon these con- 
siderations. The more reasonable parts of the grievance arise from the 
unfortunate consequence which has resulted from one of the provisions 
of the Tithes Commutation Act, 6 and 7 William IV., c. 71, sec. 80, by 
which, instead of the burden falling compulsorily upon the landlord, 
when tithes in kind were commuted into a money payment, it was left 
open as a matter of contract between landlord and tenant — the result 
being that in many cases (probably in most) the burden has fallen upon 
the tenants — from this first ; and, secondly — a reason which aggravates 
the first — from the terrible depression which of late years has fallen 
upon the agricultural classes, so that tenant farmers have grasped at any 
shadow of pretence for not paying anything which can be avoided, whilst 
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at the same time many landlords (themselves sadly impecunious) have 
been unwilling to take upon them the burden which in prosperous times 
would have been light enough. The remedy seems simple ; to go back 
to the principle of the Tithe Commutation Act, which appears to have 
been assumed (though not enforced) by the framers of that Act, and 
provide for the payment of all tithes by the landlord. 

That such an arrangement is not unreasonable, may, I think, be safely 
inferred from the fact that the recent Government measure, so un- 
fortunately withdrawn in the House of Commons, passed the House of 
Lords, in which the landlords of England have certainly an adequate 
representation, without any substantial opposition. The history of this 
Bill in the Upper House is, indeed, remarkable ; for whereas, if any- 
where, it might have been supposed that there the landlord interest 
might unfairly predominate, as a fact the Bill left that House a stronger 
Bill for the tithe-owner than it entered it. Into the merits of the five 
per cent, deduction for ready money payment by landlords, I leave it to 
others to enter. I do not think if I were a large tithe-payer I should 
care to ask for such a remission ; but if it makes it easier to pass a Bill 
which is urgently called for, I do not, as a churchman, object. There 
ought to be also, as the same Bill proposed, greater facilities for 
redemption of tithe rent-charge. If it is thought right to alter the 
number of years over which the average of corn-prices is taken, I do not 
see why the Church or the tithe-owners should object. 

There is one other matter which must be pressed for — I mean an^ 
alteration in the mode of recovery of tithe rent-charge. That the clergy- 
man of the parish should be obliged to distrain^ upon the live or dead 
stock of his own recalcitrant parishioner for the payment of an undoubted 
due is surely about the most awkward arrangement that can be imagined; 
and if any persons are malicious enough to wish to hinder the spiritual 
work of the Church by any means, then, and only then, can I imagine 
that any should desire to retain it. Here, again, a sinhple remedy was 
proposed by Lord Salisbury's Bill, and we ought to press for its removal. 
But I am anxious to impress upon my hearers that we must put it upon 
the Executive Government that it is their duty, even more than it is 
ours, to settle this question. I have noticed sometimes that we church- 
men go to the Government on this question in a somewhat querulous 
tone, saying — ^^ Please help us to settle the tithe question;" whereas 
the tone ought to be a more dignified one, and we. should say — ** You 
have brought in a Bill upon this question. The Prime Minister has 
marked its importance by personally conducting it through the House 
of Lords. Now we call upon you to complete your own excellent work, 
and we promise you all hearty and loyal support in the task." 

And this brings me to my last point — how are we to press for what 
we desire ? I am persuaded that Church pressure is too little organised, 
and therefore makes an impression far below its real importance. When 
a matter really interests trade societies, every one of them makes itself 
telt, and the result is that remedies are really applied. I almost shrink 
from introducing the name of Ireland into this Congress, yet surely we 
ought to take example by the most remarkable example of political 
pressure which the modern world has seen. Why is it that Irish grie- 
vances, real and imaginary, have stormed the Imperial Parliament, and 
practically excluded English and Scotch legislation for so many years ? 
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Because Irishmen have made themselves felt by every successive 
Administration, 

Of course I am far from desiring even to suggest the degradation of 
the English Church by the adoption of the manners of Ireland. But I 
do say that if English churchpeople are in earnest in demanding the 
settlement of this — or, indeed, of any — Church question, they must let 
it be known. Happily, the Church is now much more organised than 
was the case formerly. Scarcely a diocese exists in which there is not a 
diocesan conference, the central representation of many ruridecanal 
conferences. I cannot see why every one of these conferences should 
not make its voice heard in memorials, of which one should be addressed 
to the Archbishop of the province, the other to the first Minister of the 
Crown. 

Nor do I see any reason why every diocese should not ask to be 
received by deputation by the Prime Minister, being introduced by one 
or more of the Parliamentary representatives of the counties which 
compose the diocese. It may be said that such a course is unusual 
Be it so ; but the crisis is unusual too ; and I venture to think the 
authorities of the Church and State need to be convinced that in this 
matter, at any rate, churchmen are in earnest. 

We threaten nobody, we desire to oppress nobody, we only ask for 
the amicable and durable settlement of a controversy which never ought 
to have arisen. And this we do because we believe that in vindicating 
the right of the Church to some of her most ancient possessions, we are 
helping to promote the true welfare of all her members, but especially of 
the poor — her own special charge — the class for whom, if she ceases to 
minister to them, it will be hard indeed lo find men ready to spend and 
be spent in their service ; because, to quote for the last time the words 
of Lord Selborne — ** If there is any class in the country who beyond aU 
others would suffer by the disendowment of the parochial clergy, it is 
most surely the poor." 



ADDRESS. 

The Rev. W. Howell Evans, Canon of St Asaph's, Vicar 

of Oswestry, Salop. 

Mr. Jasper More will pardon me if I express the amazement with which I heard 
him say that the clergy did not believe in the existence of agricultural depression. 
There is no portion of the clergy over the whole country who do not feel that depres- 
sion most keenly. Their incomes have already been diminished, so far as they arise 
from the tithe rent-charge, over 23 per cent. ; to say nothing of their losses from the 
glebe, whilst, on the other hand, all their expenses remain undiminished. Take, for 
instance, just one item, and that is the fact that over 3,000 more curates are now paid 
than were paid at the time of the tithe commutation, and their stipends are twice as 
much as they were then ; the greater burden of which falls upon the clergy. And, in 
addition to this, it should be borne in mind that, as a profession, they have only been 
able to make two ends meet by the greatest possible economy. There are no men 
who feel more the disgrace of debt than they do, and yet they have only been able to 
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avoid it by the greatest self-denial. There has been no prospect for them as a pro- 
fession to look forward to, of laying by any competence against sickness or old age ; 
the utmost they have been able to do, or to try to do, has been by some small insur- 
ance to keep the wolf from the door of those whom they will leave behind. Well, 
when there comes now a lessening of their income by 23 per cent., is it likely that any 
of them cannot feel it ? But I ask your sympathy still more for the large number of 
the Welsh clergy, who not only have had to submit to this lessened income ; but who 
also have had very often to do without it altogether ; or who have had the greatest 
uncertainty as to whether they should receive anything ; and who, when necessity has 
compelled them to ask from those who voluntarily undertook the payment of their 
tithe rent-charge, the fulfilment of their contract, have met with nothing but the 
utmost opprobrium and misrepresentation. The state of the Welsh-speaking parishes 
in the diocese of St. Asaph is just this, that the tithe rent-charge payers have demanded 
in every case beyond the reduction through the result of the averages, an abatement 
of 10 per cent. The clergy out of their very poverty — and they are a poor body — 
were quite willing to grant this in every case of need ; and they do recognise such, I 
can assure Mr. Jasper More, as well as feel it therosefves. But the demand was that 
this abatement should be given to all ; to those who were far wealthier than the clergy 
themselves — to men, some of whom, .whilst they made small payments upon their 
land, were receiving large incomes from other sources. Unless the tithe rent-charge 
owners were prepared to give this abatement to all, it being demanded as a matter of 
right, they were refused the payment of anything that belonged to them. Let me 
read to you what the Commissioner appointed to inquire into the tithe rent-charge 
riots in Wales says upon this point : — " The tithe renticharge had been regularly paid 
up to 1885, when the farmers demanded from the tithe-owners a reduction similar to 
that which they had received from the landlord. It was demanded as a matter of 
right, and when so demanded was refused, although, the clergy and the tithe*owners 
offered to make reductions in all cases of what they considered real distress." That 
is the acknowledgment of Mr. Bridges, the commissioner of inquiry into the matter. 
When, therefore, a tithe rent-charge owner, feeling that this was a matter of 
trust in which he was acting as a trustee, or feeling that it was an unjust demand, 
refused to submit to it, there was no limit to the violence of the language with which 
he was attacked ; and if he attempted to enforce his just claims, then the bailiffs were 
assaulted, riots ensued ; and the expense of the attempt to enforce the demand was so 
heavy, that he found himself face to face with bankruptcy ; and that in the midst of the 
greatest odium and hostility on the part of those with whom, above all others, he 
wished to live on terms of peace and goodwill, as dwelling together, pastor and 
people. Well, can you be surprised that under these circumstances there were very 
few of the Welsh clergy who were prepared to stand out against this demand. Asa 
matter of fact, the whole body of them gave way, and were willing to grant this 
reduction of 10 per cent. I am speaking, you will remember, of the Welsh-speaking 
parts of the diocese of St. Asaph's. It is with this diocese that I am acquainted. 
But what has been the result ? I am told that in places where there was no abate- 
ment made, there was no tithe rent-charge at all paid ; and that in many parishes 
where it has been made, a very small portion of the tithe rent-charge has actually been 
received. In a great number of instances clergymen have told me, that they have 
only received sufficient to meet their rates and their taxes ; and that those who ought 
to pay them make no effort to do so, and for this simple reason, that there is no 
power to compel them, and so they are utterly careless in the matter altogether. One 
clergyman told me that some of the leading men in his parish had said in so many 
words to him — " You cannot enforce your tithe rent-charge, because it costs you a 
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■great deal too much to do so ; it won't pay you to do it." So that I do appeal for 
your sympathy on behalf of those men, who not only have reduced incomes, but 
many of whom are without any at all ; or are, owing to the great uncertainty as to 
what they shall receive, obliged to dismiss their servants, and take their children home 
from school ; and many of them to give up the small insurance which they have been 
•endeavouring to make on behalf of their widow and children against the time of death. 
Well, but some one will say, perhaps a little impatiently, "Why, then, don*t they 
distrain ? " I do not know how many of you have read the report of the Commis- 
sioner, but, if so, you will see what a long string it is of words, telling of great crowds 
of people assembling together, of their yells and shouts and threats against the 
auctioneer ; of the narrow escape which some of the auctioneers and bailiffs have 
had ; of quarrymen coming from a distance ; of sticks and stones, and a great many 
other things of the kind. Who amongst you would like to have all that sort of 
thing near your own parish church, and near your own house, if you could possibly 
avoid it ? But more than that, the attempt has been made, and it has failed. The 
wealthy body of Christ Church has endeavoured to recover the payment of its tithe 
rent-charge in the parish'of Meifod. Mob law has been a great deal too much for 
Christ Church. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, you all know well their immense 
power, yet they have, as a matter of fact, failed. There has been a great riot ; and there 
has been the payment in just a few instances ; but if you were to see their balance sheet 
and the number of outstanding payments which are still due ; and ask them to show 
you what the cost has been of those few which they have been able to collect ; and 
then put the one against the other; you will see that, as a matter of fact, the 
whole thing has been a failure. Now, there is no doubt whatever that this movement 
has originated in the effort of the Anti-Tithe League, taking (very cleverly), advantage 
of the present depressed state of agriculture, to press forward the question of dises- 
tablishment and disendowment. But I ask : Is this grave and serious question 
to be settled by mob law ? Is this a matter which you are going to allow these 
crowds of men, who are simply led away by the most reckless statements which are 
published in the (Welsh press, to take out of your hands ? Is this most important 
subject to be thus decided by ihtm? Surely all (I appeal to those present, 
if there are any here this afternoon who are in favour of disestablishment and 
disendowment), would say, that there should be some just and fair scheme for carrying 
it out, and that existing interests should be considered. But if you allow this mob 
law to rule the matter, it means that it will be carried out with the greatest cruelty and 
the utmost bitterness possible. And you will bear in mind that the clergy are unable 
to turn their hands to any other business. They can do nothing themselves to help to 
provide for the wants of themselves and of their families. I believe that many of them 
would have done this successfully. I heard a compliment paid to one clergyman in 
this diocese of Lichfield, which I think was a very genuine compliment. A man 
said — " Oh, he has made a mistake ; he ought to have gone into trade. My ! how 
he would have pushed his business." Quite so. The energy which is being spent 
in the service of the Church, if it had been 'diverted to business, would have 
resulted in competence and affluence to the clergy and their families ; but by the very 
laws of the land they are not allowed to do this ; and, therefore, by the very laws of the 
land they ought to be protected. I venture to say this ; that when these facts were 
known by Government, they ought to have done their utmost to pass their bill. We 
were grateful to Lord Salisbury for bringing in his measure. I for my part, both in 
the Central Council and also in Convocation, strongly urged upon my brother clergy 
that they should not oppose the 5 per cent, reduction ; but still, on the other hand, 
T only wish that those who, because they could not get the 5 per cent, reduction. 
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threw over the whole bill and opposed it, and prevented Lord Salisbury's Government 
passing it, might take the position of those poor, almost bankrupt, Welsh clergy, just 
for one month, with all their burdens. I think it would be quite sufficient lor them. 
And, to my mind, it was an astonishing thing again to hear an English landlord quote 
in this matter the case of Ireland. Be sure of this, if the question of Irish tithes is to 
be a pattern for our dealiflg'with them here in England, the English landlords will 
find that they also will have to share the fate of the Irish landlords. There is another 
point. It is believed generally amongst the Welsh farmers that, as a matter of fact, 
the tithe rent-charge ought to be one-tenth of the rent. Well, now, there is no 
greater mistake than that. The tithe originally, as you will remember, was one-tenth 
of the produce of the soil, not of the rent, two very different things, and I am not sure 
that Mr, Jasper More has a very clear idea of that from what he said. At the time 
of the commutation, 25 per cent, was made over to the landlords and the farmers for 
the converting of the tithe into money. In addition to that, 15 per cent, was lost on 
account of the smaller amount of compositions that they had received during the pre- 
ceding seven years ; so that, as a matter of fact, the landlords and the tenants gained 
40 per cent, at the expense of the tithe-owners. No doubt, about 15 per cent, of that 
would be the actual cost of turning the tithe into money, so that the net gain would be 
jf25 per cent., besides all the prospective increase of the produce of the land. Not 
only did Sir John Caird value this increase at ;f 2,000,000 ; but you will remember 
also, the tithe Commissioner, Mr. Jones, in 1846, said that at that time the amount 
of gain to the landowners was ;^650,ooo. If you will add all these together, 
it will be found that the landlords have been gainers to the amount of on an average 
;f3,ooo,ooo a year by the Commutation Act. To bring down the rent to a 
level with the present reduction of tithe rent-charge, rents must have been reduced 
all round by 46 per cent, from those of 1878. Of course there has been outlay 
by landowners on their lands, but the prosperous days of farming would have 
ensured this, even if there had been no Commutation Act. Its gains to the land- 
owners have been large ; to the tithe-owners the advantage has been, to receive his 
tithe rent-charge with security and without difficulty. It was on this account he 
accepted the Commutation Act ; the principle of which was that it should be paid 
by the landlords (section 80) ; the words of Lord John Russell and others, 
introducing the bill, make this clear. So long as the tithe rent-charge was paid 
by the tenants, there was nothing to be said against the arrangement of the 
landlord with the tenants for the latter to pay ; but let Mr. More observe, that now it is 
ftot paid ; and yet since the landlords have secured such large advantage that it should 
be paid by them ; there is surely the strongest moral obligation on them to pay it 
themselves ; or to see that their tenants carry out the contracts, which they themselves 
have made with them. If the landowners will but study the whole history of the tithe 
rent-charge and face the facts of the case, I feel sure they will do this ; and I would 
earnestly press on them the consideration, whether it might not be possible to form a 
landlords' association, to take action in this matter. If their obligation in this question 
is neglected, nemesis is sure to follow. Already the Welsh Anti-Tithe Association is 
changed into a Welsh National League. The suggestion that some central body like 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should collect all the tithes, is a good one, if it could 
be carried out ; but at present they are unable to collect their own. All must do what 
they can to stir up Government to settle this matter on some firm basis, part of which 
ought to be, that full costs should be recovered in every case, that distraint should be 
put in by the County Court, and, lastly, that the payments should be by the land- 
lords. But I do appeal for consideration and sympathy on behalf of our suffering 
brethren in North Wales. Not only the interests of the Church ; but of peace and 
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order, of justice and honesty, require some speedy help to be given them. But 
whether they receive it or not, I feel sure that they will try to do their work for 
Christ and His Church, in the face of every discouragement and difficulty, faith- 
fully and loyally to the end. 



DISCUSSION. 



W. E. Helm, Esq., of the Church Defence Institution ; 
Organising Secretary for the Principality. 

I WISH to state concisely and calmly to this Congress certain facts and principles 
respecting the origin, nature, and extent of the tithe agitation in . Wales which ought 
to be known by the whole British public. The refusal to pay tithes in Wales is not 
largely the result of religious conscience. It is not largely the result of pecuniary 
difficulty. Mr. Jasper More has quoted Mr. Bridges^ report. The Welsh anti- 
Church Press repudiates that report absolutely, as failing entirely to represent Welsh 
feeling, Welsh sentiment, Welsh motive, and Welsh intention. The Welsh shall 
speak for themselves. Let me quote from recent utterances of the Press in Wales :— 
** The tithes agitation is not an accident, nor an incident, but the ripe outcome of an 
ancient grievance. There are thousands of men all over the Principality ready to 
fight out the issue, let the results be what they may." Again : ** The nervous centre 
of the Church of England is in its pocket, and it is there it must be made to feel. 
. . . . There can be no doubt that twice a-year in future the payment of tithes 
will be resisted." Again : "Tithes are the key to the whole position, and this is the 
fact that Wales realises more distinctly every day." Again: **The Church of 
England in Wales is going to be disestablished and disendowed. As a matter of fact, 
it is partially disendowed already. Tithes are greatly in arrear, and will never be 
voluntarily paid again." Now, then, we see what the tithe refusal in Wales means. 
It would be well for us to ask ourselves how this has come about. Like most 
reactionary, revolutionary, and destructive movements, it is purely and simply 
manufactured — the result of agitation. First of all, there was the action of the 
Liberation Society and the opponents of the Church as teaching agents for forty 
years — teaching that the Church in Wales is an alien Church, a Church of the 
conqueror forced upon the conquered ; a badge of conquest, which the Welsh people 
are taxed to support. Secondly, the adoption of the principles of the Liberation 
Society shortly before the General Election of 1885 by the revolutionary school of 
politics, whose name I will not mention, and whose character I will not describe. 
And, thirdly, the agency of the vernacular Press. There are in Wales at the present 
moment more than a score of newspapers, ably conducted, written with considerable 
literary ability, widely circulated, read with avidity, in which principles of the most 
revolutionary character are enforced. These papers are conducted, edited, supported, 
fostered, inspired by Nonconformist ministers. To the Saxon the work of these 
papers is unknown, secret, and inscrutable, I have no hesitation in saying that there 
is no principle in Ireland of sedition, revolution, and rebellion, seething in its present 
terrible outcome, which is not taught in effect in the vernacular Press of Wales. 
And with the disestablishment of the Church in Wales there is much other intention 
connected. The avowed principles of these newspapers are thoroughly revolutionary. 
The people are taught in them that the land has been stolen from them. These 
papers urge the abolition of landlordism, the change of the land tenure, the introduc- 
tion of land courts, and legislative independence, more often called " Home Rule." 
I am not going to enter upon the arena of politics. I ask, now, what has been the 
outcome as far as the Church is concerned ? First, the refusal to pay tithes, the 
deliberate intention to starve out the clergy, and thus gradually, bit by bit, to dis- 
endow the Church in Wales. The clergy, of course, attempted to recover what was 
their right ; then the tithe disturbances ; then Mr. Bridges* inquiry and report ; then 
its repudiation, and the dogged determination of the tithe-payers in Wales not to pay 
tithes ; and, lastly, the present position, which is a partial, if not an almost complete 
paralysis of the law. A short time ago, Mr. John O'Connor, addressing a mass 
meeting of miners in the Rhondda Valley, promised the aid of the Irish members to 
disestablish the Church in Wales, and the Goltuad (Welsh newspaper) takes up the 
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parable : '* As there is a society to deal with the land question in Ireland, so we must 
have one to decide the tithe question, and circumstances will decide whether the 
society is to work by adopting the Plan of Campaign in Ireland or some other method." 
This movement towards disestablishment, then, as I have said, does not stand alone ; 
it is a part of an entire revolution in tendency and aim. It is a part of a great 
revolutionary movement. This verv week, on Friday and Saturday next, there are to 
be great gatherings at Aberystwith. Two days are to be occupied, the whole of 
Wales is to be represented, and resolutions are to be proposed that powers be granted 
to the Principality to settle its own affairs (in other words. Home Rule is demanded), 
that the Church be disestablished, that tithes be appropriated to national uses. These 
poor, wretched persons, unable to pay tithes to the Church, these conscientious 
persons, objecting to pay tithes to the Church, will easily, willingly, readily pay them 
when they are to be used for some other object. And then, the land question. Now, 
we as churchmen in this Congress, in the discussion this afternoon, are only con- 
cerned with the question of tithe, but we must not forget that it is but one portion of 
a great movement, and that in this question two ^reat principles are involved. This 
is not an attack upon the Church only, but upon mstitutions first ; and secondly, that 
if this great, time-honoured institution, the Church, fall, many another institution 
will topple to its fall with it. Let the landlords themselves hear the first note of 
warning. If the Church be plundered, their property will go by and by. And let 
the Church in England take tnis warning. The Church in England and the Church 
in Wales stand or fall together. They are one, with a perfect, legal, constitutional, 
historical, spiritual identity. That movement which is surging at the walls of the 
Church of Wales, if by its impetus it sweep away that Church, will press on and press 
forward, and those principles which have destroyed the Church in Wales will be the 
destruction of the Church in England as a national institution. Now we are face to 
face with the tithe difficulty in Wales. The clergj' are suffering ; the clergy are 
enduring terrible sufferings. A gentleman whom I see in this room, an incumbent in 
Wales, wrote these words the other day : — ** Liberationists will only have to persist 
in their advice to withhold payment of the tithe rent-charge, and if they are as generally 
successful as they have been in Wales, the clergy will all be bankrupt before long." 
A well-known Welsh Archdeacon told me that many of the clergy are living by their 
credit, and that the worst has been by no means seen. The following is an extract 
from the letter of a persecuted clergyman : — **My portion of the tithes is commuted 
at ;^I38, which is paid by 239 persons, in sums varying from 2d. to 3s. Last year 
my net income was £t^ 9s. 5d. The poor people of the village paid every penny, 
the largest sum being 4s. yd,, but the well-to-do farmers have not paid me for nearly 

two years But how am I to go on ? I am not able to pay for anything. 

I have four motherless children. My second boy, fifteen years of age, I am compell^ 
to keep at home. My life policy is gone." Take another case. A clergyman writes 
to me : — ** A friend of mine, from St. David's diocese, wrote to me a week ago, 
stating that he was living on charity, that his parishioners owe him ;f 400, and will 
not pay him a penny. He is an excellent man, a missioner of great success ; is 
rapidly filling his church — in touch with the people." The measure of the Church's 
extended usefulness, deepened sense of duty and responsibility, and intensified spiritual 
life, is the very measure of the hostility towards the Church, as manifested in this 
cruel and malignant tithe agitation. 



Rev. T. E. Meredyth, Rector of Ightfield, and Rural Dean 

of Whitchurch, Salop. 

If the appeal were cui misericordiam, I should remind you that the clergy of the 
Church of England, like the officers of the British army, are, in a vast majority of her 
parishes, living on their own private means, the incomes they derive from the Church 
being miserably inadequate for their support ; and on this ground I should say — 
'* Do not disturb the settlement of 1836, so as to diminish their already insufficient 
incomes." But the appeal is not tid misericordiam, but ad justitiam ; and on that 
ground I am content to argue the case. The Reformation Settlement, as it is called, 
may be described, as far as the revenues of the Church are concerned, by two words — 
confiscation and bribery. The Church was plundered by the crown, and the great 
families were bribed into consent, or silence, with part of the spoil — as witness our 
abbey lands, our lay impropriators, and our vicarages all over the country — more than 
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half the property of the Church thus passing into the hands of lajrmen. This is sm 
ugly picture — ^but ** it happened long ago." Let us turn its face to the wall, and our 
thoughts to "better times." The next scene — I speak financially — was the settle- 
ment of 1836. The Tithe Commutation Act of Henry VIII. robbed the Church of 
one-half of her property : what did this act accomplish ? It took away at least one- 
fourth of what remained, leaving her with a population increased by millions, and an 
income diminished to three-eighths of its original amount. How could it be otherwise ? 
The act, in its preamble, starts by saying that "adequate compensation is to be given 
for tithes ; " and three commissioners were appointed (one by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and two by the Secretary of State) to see this fairly done. Doubtless they 
intended to act justly, but their decisions could only be based upon the evidence 
brought before them. And what was the evidence ? — that of the land -owners, the 
land cultivators, and the tithe-owners. The tithe-owners vjere of two classes — lay 
and clerical, the former generally land -owners ; as such we may class them, and say 
that the witnesses were the land-owners and cultivators on the one side, and the 
parochial clergy on the other. Look at them. On the one side the parson, no man 
of business, who had generally (for the sake of peace) compromised with his 
parishioners for a money pa3rment far below the value of his tithes ; on the other 
-side the land-owners and cultivators, whose interest it. was to lessen the burdens on 
their property and the tax upon their industry. I put it, then, to your common 
sense — how was the decision likely to go ? My experience of human nature tells me 
largely in favour of the tithe-payers ; and that is how it did go. Yet we are told that 
we must re-model the act of ^36 in favour of the tithe-payer. I say if we touch the 
act of ^j6 at all, we must go behind it altogether, • The act was either a fair settle- 
ment, or it was unfair. The agitators say it was unfair — so do I ; but they to the 
tithe-payer, I to the tithe receiver. Well, then, let us be rid of it, and estimate 
again the value of the tithe upon all agricultural produce. No tinkering on the com 
averages merely, but upon all the produce of the land, for we must never forget that 
tithe is one-tenth of the produce. It has nothing to do with rent, nor with the rise 
or fall in the value of land, nor yet with the cost of cultivation — it is one-tenth of the 
produce. If the produce increases, so should the tithe ; if it diminishes, so should 
the tithe also ; and the cultivator and the parson rcjc»ce or suffer together. My 
quarrel with the act is that it destroyed this idea of the tithe. It made it in one 
sense, and that the worst, a fixed payment — the value of so niany bushels of grain, 
varying only with the price of that grain ; it destroyed it as a proportionate payment 
on the success with which Providence had blessed the work of the cultivator. That 
was the old plan ; but now, though the crop be doubled, the tithe does not increase, 
yet if the price falls, down goes the parson's income. Get rid of the act, then, if you 
will, and let us have a re-valuation by disinterested men, accustomed to sift evidence, 
and unconnected, as far as may be, with the land. I am sure it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the tithe receiver. I will now pass from this, and deal with matters 
as they are ; and I state that, if the value of all the produce of the land be taken — 
not merely the three cereals, wheat, barley, and oats, but of beans, peas, potatoes, 
hay, straw, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, eggs, cheese, and butter, in short, of every- 
thing that the cultivator takes to marhet — the present tithe averages are far below 
what the value of the tithe, if taken in kind, would be. My figures, by which I shall 
prove this, are not the result of my own private investigation : they are taken from 
tables of averages open to all, and are published by P. S. King, of King Street, 
Westminster. Let the enemy consult them, and contradict if he can. I will meet 
him, for not being in the House,. I have no fear of the liberationist vote, and no 
temptation to use an ad captandum argument, or state anything except the plain and 
naked truth. I take first the three cereals, wheat, barley, and oats, and begin with 
the year of the commutation, taking the unit of value for that year as 100, and my 
intervals 10 years. 

1836. lOO'O 

In 1846 the unit had risen to .. 102*4 
„ 1856 „ „ .. 122-3 

„ 1866 „ ,, .. 1027 

„ 1876 „ „ .. 104-0 



>> 



1886 „ fallen to .. 75-2 

6)6o6-6 



loi'i average. 
Thus what was In wheat, barley, and oats, worth ;£'ioo in 1836, was, on the average 
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of 10 years up to and including 1886, worth ;f loi 2s. od. Now let us look at the 
tithe values — taken from McCabe*s tables — for 1836-56-66-76-86. They are — 

100 'O 
996 

97*3 
1 107 

876 



5 )495 'g 
Giving an average of 99* So that while the jf^ioo corn value 
for these intervals was worth ;f 101*2, the ;^ioo tithe was worth only /09. We will 
now turn to other agricultural produce, taking the same periods — 1836 to 1886. 
Except as to bacon, cheese, and potatoes, of these there are no returns before 1855. 



Beef: 


Mutton. 


Bacon. 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


Potatoes. 


;fioo-o 


;f 100*0 


(1855) 


£lQO'0 


(18SS) 


(1855) 


93-8 


103*5 




103*5 


- 




113*4 


iio*6 


;f94*4 


124*0 


;fl32-6 


;f85*o 


123-6 


133*4 


110*5 


135*8 


H3*i 


97*6 


139.3 


147*7 


97*7 


1 55 '4 


143*4 


111*0 


121*2 


118.3 
6)713*5 


79 -o 
4)381-6 


130-8 
6)749*5 


110*0 


154-1 


6)691-3 


4)529*1 


4)447*7 



115-2 118*9 '95*4 124 *9i 132*3 111*9 

while straw, which in 1836 was worth from 15s. to £1 per ton, is now worth 
from £^ I OS. to £^, Thus the general average of grain, beef, mutton, bacon, butter, 
cheese, and potatoes, give the value of £iOQ as — Grain 101*1 

Beef 115*2 

Mutton 118*9 
Bacon 95*4 
Butter 125*0 
Cheese 132*2 
Potatoes 112*0 



7 )799*8 
1 14-2 ot £11^ 4s. 
and if we add to this the difference in the value of straw, the ;^ioo agricultural 
produce of 1836 will be worth at least ;f 120, while the ;£'loo tithe is worth only £%'j, 
I will trouble you with one more calculation, just to bring the alleged grievance down 
to present date. The great outcry against the tithe averages is based upon the very 
low price of one kind of grain, namely, wheat. When the Act was passed, the old 
adage, ** The com governs the horn," was deemed to be " true as gospel ; " and so the 
three grains, wheat, barley, and oats, were taken as representing the standard values 
of all agricultural produce. If they rose in price, all else would rise ; if they fell, all 
would Sill with them. It never entered the minds of the Commissioners that a day 
would dawn, when tlie skill of our great engineers would perfect a railway system, by 
which the vast plains of our colonies, and the high lands of India, would be brought 
into touch with their ports ; and so with the English markets. That, now, is an 
accomplished fact ; and wheat, especially, is, in consequence, poured into this country, 
and becomes a drug in the market. I will then take that crop alone, and show that 
upon it, even at the present price, the outcry has no foundation. The price of a 
bushel of wheat at the commutation was 7s. ojd., and the value of the straw (which, 
remember, the tithe-owner had when he took his tithe in kind) was from 15s. to 20s. 
per ton. Taking a very low average, the produce of an acre will be 

£ s. d. 

20 bushels of grain =705 

2 tons of straw =200 



giving value of produce in 1836 = £^ o 5 
What is its value now ? £ ^' d, 

20 bushels of grain at 4s. = 4 o o 
2 tons of straw at £^ =800 

Present value of produce = ;f 12 o o 
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so that upon the wheat crop (said to be the least remunerative of all the farmer's 
crops), if we take the price of straw into account, the value has increased 33 per 
cent., while the tithe has decreased 13 per cent. Who then should cry out ? I shall 
be told, perchance, that the farmer is not allowed to sell his straw. Whose fault is 
that ? Not the parson's. When he took his tithe in kind, he had straw and all : 
therefore, in calculating his due, the value of the straw should be reckoned. Canon 
Evans has dealt with the Welsh agitation, or I would have shown, in detail, how 
utterly without reason the cry is there raised. Wales never was, to any extent, a 
grain producing country. Their staple was always, and is, stock, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
cheese, butter, and eggs, and these, one and all, have largely increased in value since 
the commutation in 1836. But the agitators are cunning. They do not compare 
present prices with those of 1836, but with those of 1875 ; the year of famine prices in 
everything. If they are dissatisfied, by all means let us have enquiry, but then, it 
must be a thorough, all round enquiry. 



Stanley Leighton, Esq., M.P., Sweeney Hall, Oswestry 

Let us remember that tithes and tithe rent-charge, which represent the old tithes, 
are no longer and have not been for 350 years ecclesiastical property only. Nor do 
we ask that they should be dealt with only for the advantage of the Church, or the 
ecclesiastical tithe rent -charge owners ; we, on the contrary, ask that they shall be 
dealt with on the broad principles of justice for all. Therefore I cannot agree with 
what one of the readers, Mr. More, said, that ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge should be 
placed on a different footing to lay tithe rent-charge. Now, why should we not keep 
things as they are, as Mr. More requests us to do? Because every Chamber of 
Agriculture representing the fanners throughout England have said : — **Do not keep 
things as they are ; " because the Central Chamber of Agriculture has said : — " Do 
not keep things as ihey are ; " because the Royal Commission on Agriculture reports 
in the same sense ; because every Diocesan Conference and Convocation itself has 
resolved : — " That things should not be kept as they are." And what is the alteration 
which one and all of them have asked for ? Why simply this, that every acre of land 
shall be let free of tithe rent-charge. And there is another reason why we should not 
keep things as they are, namely, the words and the intention of the Commutation 
Act. I do not wish to go behind the Commutation Act like my friend Mr. Meredyth. 
1 suppose Lord John Russell knew what he intended when he brought forward the 
Act. These are his words : — ** The income of the clergy will now flow from the land- 
owners, and not from each tenant or farmer, and the clergy will be relieved from an 
alternative that now too often exists, either of making personal enemies by pressing 
their demands, or injuring themselves by abandoning them." And what did another 
member of his Government say : — " The tenant will no longer be liable to be applied 
to for the payment of this charge, and.the clergyman will have the great advantage of 
the security afforded him by the liability of the landowner. But the words of the 
80th section of that famous Act which empowers the tenant to deduct the tithe rent- 
<:harge from his net rent is precisely totidem verbis^ the same as the words in the 
Income Tax Act which makes the landlord liable for the Income Tax under Schedule 
D. That shows what the intention of the Act was. Then how comes it that to-day 
landowners venture to stand forward before you and say : — " We will not allow an 
amendment of the Act ; we will not consent to this change unless you pay us 5 per 
cent, commission." Have not the landowners gained something by the Tithe 
Commutation Act ? ^£^650,000 in the first ten years as has been told you. ;^2,ooo,ooo 
a year as Sir James Caird declared, and the last speaker has shown you how much 
they gained and how much the tithe rent-charge owners lost by the Tithe Commutation 
Act itself, the sum is reckoned at 40 per cent. How much more do they want, I 
should like to know? But say they : — "There are particular cases in which the tithe 
rent-charge upon certain farms now bears a greater proportion to the rent '' (although 
they do not say to the produce) *' than it did in 1836, and thus we claim a 
re- adjustment." Do you know how this inequality came about ? I will tell you. The 
landowner was given the power by the Commutation Act of placing the tithe rent- 
charge heavily upon some part of his land to the exclusion of others. These are the 
words of the 58th section : — ** That the Commissioners, on the request of the land- 
owner, may specially apportion the rent-charge upon the several portions of the 
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landowner's estate in one parish in such manner and proportion and to the exclusion 
of such of them as the said landowner may direct." And the only condition which 
was added to that was that the value of such land should be at least three times the 
value of the rent-charge. After fifty years, some variations in value have taken place, 
but at the same time, on the whole, the titheable value of the titheable land in 
England is infinitely more than it was in the year 1836. Lord Bramwell in the House 
of Lords said, ** What, pay the landowners 5 per cent., which means ^'200,000 a year, 
which means capitalised ^5,000,000 or ;f 6,000,000 for paying their debts ?" And so 
the provision for such payment was justly struck out in the House of Lords by Lord 
Salisbury. But in the House of Commons it was different. It has been said ** the 
Bill was lost through the selfishness of a knot of so-called Conservatives." They were 
Dot all Conservatives, as my friend Mr. More knows. In conclusion, I would read 
to you the words of Lord John Russell upon the very point of the selfishness of the 
House of Commons in his days : — '* It anything could sink the House in public 
estimation, it would be by affording ground for the imputation that in disposing of this 
property they had consulted their own personal interest. If they turn it to their own 
advantage, they would be guilty of an act of spoliation which would be fatal to their 
character.*' I remind the House of Commons to-day of the words of Lord John 
Russell, and I appeal to you to speak with a voice loud enough to be heard by your 
rulers. 



The Right Rev. C. H. Bromby, D.D. (late Bishop of Tasmania), 
Warden of St. John's Hospital, and Assistant -Bishop in the 

Diocese of Lichfield. 

I WOULD not say a word now, if the word I had to say was simply in harmony with 
the words you have already listened to. We have advocate after advocate teaching us 
the same lesson, and from that lesson I myself am not disposed to recede. At the 
same time we may view the subject from perhaps another standpoint — a standpoint, I 
mean, which has not been held by those that have preceded me. It is true that the 
arguments have been taken out of the mouths of the Liberationists. No longer can 
they maintain their old position, that the tithes have been given to the Church by the 
State ; but then we ought to look upon the subject, I think, from the statesman's point of 
view. We ought to look at it, I mean, from the point of view both of the unfriendly 
and the friendly statesman. The unfriendly statesman may contend, and he will contend 
rightly, that all property, however sacred it may be, still must be subject to conditions 
imposed by the State ; and he may go on further and say that if the objects for which 
the endowments originally were made by our ancestors have not been reached, then 
it is the duty even of the State, either to limit or to confiscate, or to alienate that 
property. For I speak rather of the point of view of the friendly statesman. And the 
friendly statesman may say to us, it is indeed true that in the days long gone by endow- 
ments of the Church were made to the Church, but only as the representative of 
the national religion ; and the time has come now, when the Church does not represent 
the national religion — it can only lay claim to the fealty of a moiety, we will say, 
of the population, and, therefore, justice would be satisfied. I am not altogether 
saying this would be my view^, but I can sympathise with a statesman, and even with 
a Nonconformist brother, who looks upon the subject from this point of view ; who 
may ai^e that inasmuch as the Churcn has lost its touch — as the modern expression 
is— upon, we will say, 60 per cent, of the population — (Cries of *• No.") — I stick 
not to figures. What will you give me in its place ? [Archdeacon Emery : It is 
proved by statistics that 75 per cent, of the people belong to the Church of England.] 
I will accept the statement, though it may be contradicted by the Nonconformists. 
Well, I say that this friendly statesman may contend that inasmuch as the 
Church has lost its hold upon 25 per cent, of the population, it has only a claim to 75 
per cent, of her endowments. (Cries of ** No.") I say that that may be most reason- 
ably contended, whether you agree with it or not. Well, I proceed further, and say 
that I hope that landowners and churchmen will do all they can to make the Bill 
^successful that has been brought into the House by the Bishop of London, which 
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secures that there shall be at the end of some sixty years payment made by redemption ; 
and I ask you to do that on this very ground, that every year when a certain portion of 
redemption money has been secured and transferred to the coffers of the ecclesiastical 
courts, there is so much saved, and if after the end, I was going to say, of thirty years 
— but you may change my figures — if after the end of forty or fifty years (and I do 
trust that the result of the improved enei^ of the Church, and the increased love 
for the Church, may postpone its disestablishment for that distant period) — ^but I say 
every year the money is so much secure from the grasp of th^ Liberationist. It is safe 
in the trust of the ecclesiastical courts. — ^And if after seventy years it should come to 
pass that the Church of England shall be disestablished — (Cries of "No, never.")— 
You may think so ; I differ from you, that is all, and it is well that we should have 
difference of opinion. I think I see what you cannot see, that is the wave of disestab- 
lishment coming nearer to our shores, and I want ta be prepared for it. Well, at any 
rate, you say you would rather have the whole loaf. Well, so should I, if we could 
retain it, but when the time comes whether we would have half the loaf or none at ail, 
I certainly would have the half. I certainly, for my part, would have half the loaf 
without the supremacy of Parliament, than the whole loaf and be subject to that 
supremacy. And I trust that we shall be prepared when the time comes to accept 
some commutation, on some commutation principle that we can have. I know th^t the 
clergy here trusting to it are touched in their pockets, and I have no doubt in .their 
consciences too. But I have a great hope that if we could carry only a portion of the 
tithes as proved by a census, if there was any difference between us about the 50 per 
cent, and the 75 per cent., let us ask Parliament to grant us a census ; and my argu- 
ment is that if we can only obtain 50 or 75 per cent, of our revenues, I can trust to the 
liberality of those in whose hearts the Church has made such way to supplement the 
difference. 



The Venerable JOHN Wm. Sheringham, Archdeacon and 

Honorary Canon of Gloucester. 

I AM afraid I must rather come down from the altitudes to which we have been 
elevated. I do not myself hold the apprehensions which the last speaker enter- 
tains. I think that the Church grows stronger and stronger, and I fancy I trace 
the difficulty in which that poor gentleman in Wales was placed, to the fact that he 
filled his church ; that was the reason. We expect that there will be, I hope, a new 
bill brought into Parliament next year. I do really hope it is going to be brought in 
on principles of strict justice, and the appeal that I make is not ad misericordiam, 
hyxi ad justitiam. If we are to go behind the settlement of 1836, and I am sure I 
myself deprecate it, it must be done on principles of justice. I should like to read 
to you a few words that Mr. Chamberlain said to a deputation of the Essex Chamber 
of Agriculture, in 1880 : — **One question raised was, whether it was desirable to re- 
consider the tithes settlement of 1836. As to this he was not prepared to offer any 
opinion at all. It was a very large question, with two sides to it, and any alteration 
in the interest of the tithe-payers would be strenuously resisted by the important body 
of tithe-owners ; and it was not certain whether a strong case might not be made out 
if any alteration were to take place against the tithe-payers. He did not doubt that 
if there had been no Tithe Commutation Act, the tithes would have been much larger 
than at present, in consequence of the great increase in the production. It was for 
them to consider whether it was desirable to re-open ^ question of so much difficulty." 
Mr. Chamberlain is not particularly friendly towards the Church of England, but he 
is a just man, and I myself sincerely wish that those members of the House of 
Commons, if there are any, who combined to throw out that bill, were infused with a 
little of Mr. Chamberlain's sense of justice. Now I, for my part, most intensely 
repudiate that five per cent. It was dropped like a ** hot potato," and I am very glad 
of it ; but I also have another plea to make. It was proposed that the landowners 
should pay the tithe rent-charge, and that the payment should be enforced by a 
personal process, instead of as before, a territorial process. It was a curious provision 
indeed, and if the tithe rent-charge were paid by the landowner in three months, he 
should be entitled to a deduction of five per cent. The five per cent, was dropped, 
but the three months remain. I want to know why the unfortunate clergyman is to 
be kept waiting three months before he can recover his tithes ? The present law says 
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twenty-one days. Why is that alteration to be made ? Now I appeal to the justice 
of the House of Commons to strike out that three months, and preserve to us the 
right which we now have. Why are we to be deprived of it ? Is it because we wear 
black coats and white neckcloths, because we are not men of war, and we do not 
carry swords, that people are to come to us and refuse to us common justice unless we 
give up first one thing and then another, By the commutation it is acknowledged that 
we lost forty per cent. How much more do you want ? I may tell you that no man is 
capable of understanding this tithe question who does not possess Tithe Rent-Charge 
Papers, No. 2, by my valued friend, whose name I wish to quote before this Congress, 
Mr. Stevens, the Vicar of Portslade, with whom I have worked for many years. He 
is a man of astounding power in figures. It costs 2s., but it is certainly worth £2, 
I recommend any of you who want to understand this question to go to Messrs. King, 
of King Street, Westminster, and buy that book. You will not understand the 
question without it ; it is convincing, nay, it is exhaustive. The title is '* Land 
Rental Tithes and Tithe Rent-charge, with reference to the Tithe-rent Charge Bill of 
1S87," and if he has not knocked that bill all to pieces, I am very much surprised. 
Now I am not one, I tell you candidly, who wished that bill to pass. I am looking 
for a tithe-rent bill to pass, but I want it to be framed on principles of strict justice. 
I will just read you these words of Sir Robert Peel, on tne second reading of the 
Tithe Commutation Bill : — '* Considering our peculiar situation as landlords, and also 
considering the parties interested are the clergy, who have no direct representation 
amongst us, it is required, no less by a due sense of our own interest — {nam tua 
res agitur paries quum proximus ardet) — than by a proper regard to their protection, 
that we should not appear to sanction any principle which we are not satisfied is 
consistent with justice. Sir Robert Peel did not use the Latin ; it is mine. I do 
not know whether he could. Tithe-owners, lay or clerical, ask no more than this, 
they submit that they are entitled to no less. 



The Rev. R. M. Grier, Vicar of Rugeley ; Prebendary 

of Lichfield. 

However interesting the historical argument for tithes may be, it is, I think, very 
unwise to lay much stress upon it. History is not our forte as a nation. Our 
children are kept occupied in learning the exact collocation of letters which the 
literary milliners of the day have determined on as the present fashion for dressing the 
sounds of the English Ian<;uage ; they have no time to learn the story of their own 
race, or for the acquirement of other useful information ; and if they had, I am not 
sure that tithes would be much more secure to us than they are. History teaches us 
that the English are not lexical and philosophical ; they are practical and predatory. 
From the days of Hengist and Horsa, to the days of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
the Annexation of Burmah, they have been engaged in appropriating what belonged 
to other people ; and I know of nothing in their antecedents to make me think that they 
will keep their hands off an impost, which can easily be seized, and, which it would 
be so convenient to seize in behalf of what are termed national interests. The only 
sure defence, even of the temporalities of the Church, is her increased efficiency, and 
the unselfish devotion of her clergy to the highest interests of the people. It is, then, 
most important that the clergy should be able to give their undivided attention to 
their work, and whatsoever impairs their spiritual influence, whatsoever induces the 
people to forget that they are the servants of God, is mischievous in the extreme. 
But how, let me ask, is a clergyman likely to be regarded who is compelled to distrain 
upon the goods of some awkward parishioner for refusing to pay his tithes ? It is a 
grievous mistake to let the guide to heaven appear to those whom he is expected to 
guide, in the unamiable character of a tax-gatherer on his own account. I do, then, 
most earnestly hope that some means may be taken to relieve the clergy from the 
necessity of supplying their temporal wants at the expense of their religious usefulness. 
And the proposal to oblige the landlord to pay the tithes himself would by no means 
get rid of the difficulty. It would diminish the possible area of disturbance, and 
take a lever for the destruction of the Establishment out of the hands of a few 
discontented persons. But, be it remembered, that there are landlords and landlords, 
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as well as tenants and tenants. There are the landlords who, in the Upper House of 
Parliament passed the Tithe Rent-Charge Bill brought in by Lord Salisbury, and 
there are Conservative landlords who, in the Lower House, obliged the Government 
to withdraw it. "What is wanted, what is really necessary in the interests of religion, 
is that the clergy should cease to be paid by tithes at all. How then, it may be asked, 
are they to be paid ? That, I submit, is a question for the laity to answer. Practically, 
it is they who have been endowed, not the clergy. The incomes which we receive 
through the forethought and pious munificence of our ancestors, are simply in lieu of 
what the laity would have to provide if ecclesiastical endowments did not exist. 
Why then, should the clergy be compelled, to the great detriment of the work 
entrusted to them, to collect tithes for the benefit of the laity ? Unfortunately, we 
are not yet so spiritual that we can live on air ; but let the laity take over the tithes 
and see that we are paid, not largely, but sufficiently for the work we have to do. 
The beneficed clergy ought not to have to choose between seizing the cattle of one 
parishioner and leaving the bread bill of another unpaid. Our position is a most 
unenviable one ; on the one hand we are trustees of national property, and on the 
other we are champions of eternal truths ; too frequently our duties conflict, and the 
Church suffers. Under the circumstances, is it too much to ask that those who are 
the real beneficiaries of the tithes should come forward and relieve us of the odium 
which the collection of tithes involves. There are many of us who will be most 
grateful to them if they will do this. The position of territorial magnates has no 
attraction for us. We are much more and much less. We believe in our office, and 
feel that no external aids, whether of wealth or rank, are needed to invest it with 
dignity. All that we ask as priests is, that as efficiently as possible we may be 
able to be the servants of all. This, at present, we sometimes cannot be ; we are 
men with manifold infirmities. These lessen our influence. Why should we be 
obliged to still further lessen it by taking legal proceedings for the recovery of legal 
dues ? Our influence, when it is for good, is of more value than all the money in the 
world ; and it ought to be much more dear to the laity than all the temporalities of 
the Church. Do not misunderstand me ; I am not speaking of popularity. This is 
often in inverse ratio to a man's influence, and no wise clergyman will either court it 
or desire it. But, without influence he is useless, and his influence must be impaired 
if he is constrained to exact from others the mammon of unrighteousness, and appears 
to uneducated or prejudiced men as seeking not them, but theirs. These poor people 
have souls. They have to be won ; they have to be instructed ; they have claims 
upon us for guidance and spiritual help ; they have been given to our charge ; how 
can we fulfil our duties to them if they think that we have wronged them, or even 
that we have not taken patiently the spoiling of our goods ? We are face to face with 
serious moral and spiritual dangers ; and efforts far greater than any we have hitherto 
made, must be put forth if we are to be victorious in the battle which is impending. 
It behoves us to be prepared and unencumbered for the fight. Great blame will 
attach to us if we are not equipped with the whole armour of God, and great blame 
to the laity, if we be overwhelmed with poverty, or embarrassed by functions which 
ought never to have been laid upon us. 



The Rev. Thomas Moore, Rector of All Hallows the 

Greater and Less, London, E.G. 

We always listen with profound respect to anything which a bishop of the English 
Church has got to say, but I must venture this afternoon to express my humble 
opinion that if Bishop Bromby, who has been so long in Tasmania, had known 
more of the renewed life, the renewed energy, the boundless activity, the extended 
usefulness of the English Church, and her immense influence upon the population, 
he would not have spoken such desponding words to-day. It pains me to say a 
single word that would appear in the nature of criticism upon anything which the 
Bishop has said, but I think that his words to those who do not understand the sub- 
ject are calculated to convey a serious misunderstanding. The Church of England 
was never stronger than she is at the present time. The Church of England never 
had such life, such power, or could claim such achievements for good as in the present 
day. On all hands, the Church is justifying the existence of her life, the possession 
of her endowments, the inheritance of those priceless privileges which our forefathers 
have handed down to us, and we mean to keep them ; and, depend upon it, it will be 
no light matter when the issue is put to the country, if it ever should be put, when 
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Englishmen shall by their apathy or their indolence, or their want of the performance 
of duty, lightly part with those great inheritances in property, privileges, rights, and 
liberties which our forefathers have handed down to us from past generations. Then, 
again, I would state, without losing that profound respect for anything which a prebend 
has got to say, that, notwithstanding my respect for Prebendary Grier, I think bis 
speech was entirely unpractical, because if we could see that tne English laity were 
coming forward spontaneously, and saying to the clergy, '* Let us Bght your battle, 
and b^ome trustees of your tithe, and collect it for you, giving you the net pro- 
ceeds," we ought to say, ** So be it ; " but we do not see that, and the man seems to 
me up in a balloon on the subject who is talking like that. Now, with reference to 
the historical and legal right of the clergy to tithes, I do not think I need say a word 
upon that subject. I think that right has been established upon this platform to-day 
to your satisfaction, at least it has to mine. The right of the clergy to tithes is 
established not only by history, but by a succession of legal enactments in 
Parliament from the reign of Henry II. It is established by immemorial custom, by 
continued payments to successive corporate bodies of men called the incumbents of 
different parishes. It has been established by numerous legal decisions in courts 
of justice, and I maintain that the right of the Church is in this property of tithe, 
as much as is the landlord's right in land, and we, as churchmen, are not going to be 
pooh-poohed out of this right. We are not going to give it up ; we are going to 
stand up for what is just, and right, and eouitable. Well then, again, I should like 
to say a word about the commutation of tithes. Of course payment in kind was a 
great source of annoyance, and it was a source of much friction between the 
incumbent and his parishioners ; but, when the commutation was made from the 
payment in kind to the payment in money,- bear this in mind, that it was to the 
immense monetary disadvantage of the incumbents. Although it was a matter of 
convenience, it was a matter of very great temporary loss to them. And who gained 
by it ? Not the tenant farmer, who supposed he was going to pocket the proceeds, 
but Uie landlord gained, as was proved by subsequent facts. And I speak with 
profound respect for landlords. I am trying simply to express that which is proved 
by indisputable evidence, that from the year 1836, when the commutation took place, 
up to the year 1874, the rental of land in England had increased at least some 50 per 
cent. Now, when the incomes of the clergy were commutated from a payment in 
kind to a payment by tithe rent-charge, the amount of the tithe was made to depend 
upon seven year's average. Now, I protest against averages. I think they are the 
most misleading thing possible. I know I have not much time ; but I want to put it 
before you very briefly. The tithe-owner's interest in land is the primary interest ; 
the landlord's is the second. The landlord never bought the tenth, and the tenth has 
never been bought or sold in England. Now, I maintain, that if it was right to say 
that the income of the clergy should depend on seven year's average, seeing he is the 
first proprietor, it was also right to say that the rent of the landlord should be fixed 
at seven years' average. What is fair to one owner of land is fair to the other. 
And now, with reference to another great question, the need of settlement, it presses 
upon us. All that Mr. Jasper More said, no doubt from his point of view, seems 
very forcible ; but those who know Wales, and those who know Kent and Kelso, and 
what is seething there at the present moment, must be interested in securing to the 
Church what is left to her, by obtaining a settlement that will be just and equitable, 
and that will be considerate towards all parties. Of course, it the produce has 
lessened in value, and the land has lessened in its rental value, those interested in the 
land, the landlord, the tithe-owner, and the tenant farmer, must bear, their fair 
proportion of loss ; and there must not be the demand for the pound of flesh for the 
Church. There must be elasticity, considerateness, fairness in dealing with the whole 
question ; and I ask you all to contribute your quota, as far as you can, to bring about 
a reasonable settlement upon the basis generally of a landlord paying the tithe, 
redemption where possible, and every other provision which wise and judicious men 
may think fit in the interests of the Church to introduce. 



The Right Hon, the Chairman. 

I AM sorry to say that there is still a list of five gentlemen who have sent up their 
cards. We are nearly approaching the hour of five, and I wish to be permitted to say 
one or two words myself before the meeting terminates. I am afraid it will be 
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impossible to hear all those who have sent up their names, and I hope they will excuse 
me from making any further choice in the matter. I wish very much to bring before 
this Congress a point of view which I do not think has been sufficiently considered by 
one or two of the speakers. Disestablishment has been talked about with a light 
heart, as if it was a thing which might or might not come, and it has been talked of in 
a tone as of one of the ordinary incidents of life. Now I am one of those who do not 
believe that disestablishment is likely to fall on the Church of England. The dangers 
which beset the Church of England are many and great, but to my mind the dangers 
which beset the Church of England come from an entirely different quarter ; of this I 
am perfectly persuaded, that persons who allow disestablishment to be talked of as a 
thing which is possible, and do not talk of it as a thing to be detested, are falling 
short of their duty. And I will tell you why. Disestablishment is robbery of God- 
disestablishment of course carrying with it disendowment. What is the experience of 
history ? One hundred years ago you had a richly endowed Church in the country of 
France. The tithe and all ecclesiastical property was taken away from the Church of 
France, with very specious promises of providing adequate maintenance for the clergy. 
That promise was not fulfilled at all, and others but very scantily till some years 
afterwards, when the Emperor Napoleon established the Concordat. What has been 
the history of France since that act of spoliation? Do we wish to see the same 
misfortunes befall England as have befallen France ? Is France the only country in 
which there has been a great Government ecclesiastical spoliation ? What has been 
the experience of Ireland ? Twenty years ago, when the Congress last met in this 
town, the Irish Church was in the enjoyment of her ancient estates and possessions. 
She has been deprived of those estates and those possessions. What is now the 
condition of Ireland ? Speaking of her as a churchman, do you think it is possible 
that Almighty God will allow an act of that sort to take place without visiting the 
nation which commits it with his wrath ? I for one do not. I believe property 
dedicated to Almighty God is appropriated to His service alone, therefore I say, 
speaking now, not so much as a churchman but as a member of society at large, we 
should consider the judgments that we shall draw down upon the State if we allow the 
act of disestablishment and disendowment to be consummated. As members of civil 
society it is our duty to resist by all means in our power so great an act of wrong 
and robbery, as I believe disendowment to be. And who are we robbing? We are 
not robbing the clergy. Their life interests are sure to be protected. It was the case 
in Ireland, and I have no doubt that the fairness of Englishmen is such that if any 
temporary disturbance or storm brought upon us such an act as disestablishment, 
there is no fear but what the life interests of the existing clergy would be preserved. 
But what will you be doing ? You will destroy the succession of the clergy. You 
are preventing the succession of faithful men in every parish to conduct the worship of 
Almighty God, and preach His glad tidings of salvation to men. No doubt in our 
colonies and in societies which have grown up under different conditions of existence, 
the difficulty may be met. No doubt in our great centres of industry and of wealth 
the difficulty may be met ; fresh endowments will be forthcoming, as fresh endow- 
ments have been largely forthcoming in the course of the last half century, to meet 
the difficulties of our growing population. But I ask you to consider what will be 
the effect in our rural parishes and districts, if you withdraw the present endowments 
from the order of clergy who now enjoy them ? Remember that in France you have a 
celibate clergy who have no family cares pressing upon them, but in England you 
have not a celibate clergy, you have a married clergy, with all the gracious influences 
which hallow a country parsonage ; these will all be swept away ; those influences 
which have done so much to refine and educate English society, whether of the higher 
or the lower orders, all those will be swept away ; and it seems to me that, speaking 
as a member of society, it is impossible to contemplate the future of our country 
parishes, should such a state of things be brought about, without the utmost dismay and 
alarm. But I have great faith in the results of the work of the Church for the last 
fifty years, and I cannot believe that an institution which has put forth such flowers 
and such fruit as the Church of England has done in the course of the last half century, 
is doomed to so ignominious an end, which will bring down upon her children a fate 
so disastrous as, I believe, would be entailed upon them were they to render them- 
selves parties to the great sin of disestablishment and disendowment. I hope you will 
forgive me for having made these observations, but I thought it my duty to enter 
a protest against some remarks which have been made in the course of this afternoon's 
meeting. 
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SPECIAL CONGRESS SERVICE IN THE CATHE- 
DRAL CHURCH OF LICHFIELD. 



Wednesday Afternoon, October 5th, 1887. 



A CONSIDERABLE number of members of the Church Congress, 
estimated at about one thousand, went by special train to Lichfield 
to attend Afternooil Service in the Cathedral. Besides members of 
Congress, there was a large influx of visitors from Birmingham, Derby, 
Nottingham, and other places. The service was magnificently rendered 
by the cathedral choir, which was strengthened for the occasion by 
choristers from St. Peter's, Wolverhampton, St. Matthew's, Walsall, and 
Tamworth Parish Church. 

The Very Rev. Edward Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, 
received the members of Congress at the Cathedral, and explained 
to the visitors the groups of figures on the West Front, the 
restoration of which is one of the most successful works effected since 
the revival of Gothic art. Lichfield will henceforth take a high position 
amongst the sculptured fronts of Europe ; for, though far less elaborate 
than Chartres, Rheims, or Amiens, it has a grace and beauty all its own. 
With reference to the lovely windows of the Lady-chapel, it was stated 
that the lead-work was in so deplorable a condition, that immediate 
measures for the preservation of the glass had become indispensable. 
The history of these windows is almost romantic. They originally 
belonged to a Cistercian convent at Herckenrode, near Lifege. They 
date from the beginning of the sixteenth century, and are said to 
have been designed by Lambert Lombard, who was the first and 
best of the Italianised Flemish school. Their subjects are Scriptural ; 
but they contain an interesting series of portraits, comprising members 
of the most illustrious families in the Low Countries. The story goes 
that the Nuns, fearing the excesses of the French Revolution, had their 
glass taken out and stored in casks, and that in 1802 Sir Brooke Boothby 
bought it from somebody for ;£2oo. At the Peace of Amiens he was 
enabled to bring it to England ; and he afterwards made over his 
bargain to the Dean and Chapter. It turned out that there was enough 
of it to fill seven of the nine windows of the Lady-chapel. In re-leading 
these, the opportunity is being taken of replacing the wretched Roman 
cement tracery with stone. When this work is done, Dr. Bickersteth 
may well rest upon his laurels ; but there will still remain two great 
works for his successors. One is the reconstruction of the central Spire, 
which was rebuilt by Bishop Hacket after the Rebellion, and which, 
except in its general outline, is scarcely worthy of the city in which it 
stands. The other is to restore the roofs of the Transepts to their 
original pitch. 



SERlMON BY THE RIGHT REV, HARVEY GOODWIN, 
D.D., LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

The Cathedral was crowded at evensong. The sermon was preached 
by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, as follows : — 
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*' Have not I commanded thee ? Be strong and of a good courage ; be not afraid, 
neither be thou dismayed : for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest." — foshua i. 9. 

These were very encouraging words uttered at a very discouraging 
time. Moses was dead ; the great lawgiver and leader was gone ; the 
head and the hand upon which Joshua and all the people were accustomed 
to lean could be leant upon no longer ; the Jordan had not been passed ; 
the promised land had not yet been reached. Nevertheless the words 
of promise remained. Moses had left his people with the language of 
confidence and exultation upon his lips — "The eternal God is thy 
refuge " — these were some of the words of his parting blessing — " and 
underneath are the everlasting arms ; . . . . Israel shall dwell in 
safety alone ; . . . . happy art thou, O Israel ; who is like unto 
thee, O people saved by the Lord?" Parting words such as these 
would be a great support ; the spirit of Moses would be still present, 
though Moses himself was gone. And so the history seems to flow on 
in its natural channel when we find the Book of Joshua commencing 
with the message, '* Moses, My servant is dead ; now therefore arise, 
and go over this Jordan ! " 

It was a great epoch in Israelitish history ; it needed courage on the 
part of both leaders and people ; it needed faith in God ; it needed 
union and confidence among themselves ; and therefore, perhaps, we 
are not surprised to find exhortations to courage administered to 
Joshua's mind. Three times over the exhortation comes. " Be strong 
and of a good courage;" " Only be strong and very courageous ; " and, 
again, in the words of my text, " Have I not commanded thee ? Be 
strong and of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest." I said 
that the exhortation comes three times, but I might have said four, for 
the people themselves took up the cry ; and so we read that when 
Joshua commanded the officers of the people to pass through the host, 
and bid them make preparations for passing the Jordan, some of them 
answered, saying, "All that thou commandest us we will do, and 
whithersoever thou sendest us we will go ; . . . . only be strong 
and of a good courage." No wonder that Joshua went towards the 
promised land with a confidence of victory, when he received such a 
message of encouragenent from heaven, and such an echo to the message 
from the hearts of his people. 

Now, I am pressing a very trite and familiar lesson when I say, that in 
all important matters which any of us are called upon to undertake, the 
condition of success is a belief in God's presence and sanction, combined 
with personal determination and courage. " Have not I commanded 
thee ? " — that is one part of the condition. " Be strong and of a good 
courage " — that is the other part. In the ordinary life of a Christian 
man, beset by dangers and difficulties and temptations, these are the 
chief conditions of victory and of obtaining the promised crown. In our 
daily work, whether the secular work of a layman or the spiritual work 
of a priest, success is granted upon the same conditions. It is our privilege 
as menibers of Christ, children of God, and heirs of heaven, to know 
that in all situations in which we can find ourselves on this side of the 
Jordan, we need have no fear, if only we " are strong and of a good 
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courage/' as believing that '' the Lord our God is with us whithersoever 
we go." 

The lesson is scarcely less trite and less familiar, if the army of Israel, 
with Joshua at its head, crossing over Jordan and claiming the land of 
Canaan as their inheritance, be regarded as a type of the Church of 
God in all ages — specially of the Christian Church under the Greater 
Joshua, even Jesus Christ, the Son of God — fighting against every kind 
of evil, and claiming the dominion of the world for its rightful King. 
These old and general lessons — trite and familiar because they are old 
and general — are, however, as you may suppose, not exactly those which I 
have in mind to-day. On a special occassion like the present, I desire 
rather to take what I may call a Church Congress view of the teaching 
which my text and its context are calculated to impress ; and accordingly 
I would endeavour to persuade you, if you need persuading, how much 
the strength of the Church of England to do good work, her prosperity in 
the highest sense of the word, her safety from her foes, her prospect of 
ever-growing Usefulness, depend upon these two conditions, upon which 
so many other spiritual successes depend: belief in God's presence 
and sanction, personal determination and courage. " Have not I 
commanded thee? " Which of us will doubt that the Church of England 
has received this great commission ? '^ Be strong and of a good 
courage.** Which of us does not perceive and own that unless this 
condition be fulfilled, even the commission of God Himself may be vain 
and unprofitable? 

Perhaps it may be said that the true course is to be found by regarding, 
equally and co-ordinately, these two conditions of success. A priest 
may glory in the thought that his Orders come by undoubted descent 
from the Apostles, that is, from Jesus Christ Himself; he may feel 
proportionately confident in his title to minister the Word and Sacraments; 
he may regard with sorrow, and possibly with indignation, any unauthorised 
claim to minister in holy things ; and yet he may find as a matter of 
fact, that in dealing with souls, in bringing the message of God home 
to the conscience, in converting sinners from the error of their ways, 
somehow a half-educated mechanic can do wonderful works which he 
cannot do. On the other hand, another priest, of another school, may 
virtually lose sight of his legitimate authority, and of the mighty and 
mysterious commission that was given to him **by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery," and may put himself on a level with a preach- 
ing layman, because he shrinks from unduly magnifying his office. Will 
not he most truly and most succesfully do the work of the priesthood, 
who keeps most clearly before his eyes the commission which God has 
given him, and* who at the same time depends least upon the prerogatives 
of his office, and most upon personal effort and activity ? Or, as perhaps I 
might more correctly say, who works with strength and a good courage, 
just because he is persuaded of God's covenanted presence, and is sure 
that his ordination was a true commission from Christ Himself? 

And what is true of individual ministers of the Church of England is 
true of the Church as a whole. The Church, if we may personify her, 
will do her duty best when, like the individual minister, she most realises 
the validity of her commission and also the need of activity. *' Have 
not I commanded thee ? " are words which the Church should ever 
inscribe upon her banner. " Be strong and of a good courage," are 
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words which should be the motto of her whole life. When I speak of 
the validity of the commission of the Church of England, I mean to 
uphold the position that it is not justice to herself and her children, nor 
kindness to any one, that she should merge her claims to the allegiance 
and love of the people in the chaos of religious bodies. She must not 
pose as one of the sects, nor allow herself to be so regarded. She must 
have a distinct belief, and must teach her children carefully and clearly, 
as to the difference which exists between herself and the Romanists on 
the one hand, and the Protestant sects on the other. There is no want 
of charity in holding this belief; if there be not an essential difference, 
the position of the Church of England is a schismatrcal and false 
position ; it is because the Church knows that her position is not 
schismatical, but that she is the true representative of the Catholic 
Church of Christ in England, that she feels that she can confidently 
invite all to her bosom, and promise to all who will come the full 
satisfaction of all their spiritual wants. ** Come unto me,'' she may say, 
adopting the words of her Divine Lord, *' all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

But while all this is true, it is equally true that it would be as foolish 
for the Church herself as for any one of her ministers to rest upon her 
position or her claims. Active work,' as though she had nothing but 
activity to depend upon, is one grand condition of success. And oh ! 
what a splendid field for activity is that which the Church of England 
has open to her ! — a foothold, and more than a foothold, a recognised 
and honoured position, in every town and village and hamlet throughout 
the land ; the recognised right of way into hall and cottage ; a place in 
the heart of the people, which is proved in a hundred ways to be deep 
and real. What a grand spiritual machinery too is that which the Church 
of England possesses in her endowed and married priesthood, her 
English Prayer-book, her ancient churches, her sweet music, her orderly 
and beautiful (if not gorgeous) ritual ! As things are now, I think it 
may be confidently stated that the happy mean between the hill and the 
valley, of which George Herbert sings so quaintly, is hit more truly than 
it was in his time, or than it has been at any time since Reformation days. 
And because I know-that it is futile to talk in a too general way concerning 
the position and the spiritual machinery of the Church of England — 
because I shrink from generalities, which may be the mere cloak for 
nakedness, grave-clothes which conceal a skeleton or a corpse — therefore 
I will assert that which I trust will be admitted to be true — namely, that 
the work which is being done by the Church (I mean in this case by the 
word Church the clergy) at the present time is far greater and wider and 
deeper than was ever done before. He who occupies the position of a 
bishop or overseer knows better than others, from the nature of the case, 
what defects and weaknesses exist in the work of the clergy ; he can put 
his finger on a parish here and say, " That parish almost breaks my heart ;" 
he can point to another parish there, in which the wounds inflicted by 
some former pastor (as in irony he must be called) are still unhealed ; 
and he probably knows of many in which more might be done than is 
done, in which he has to complain of sloth, or of faltering lips, or of 
weak hands and feeble knees. These things, I suppose, must be. " It 
must needs be that offences come." England would not be England, 
but an earthly Paradise, if things were not so. Nevertheless, there is 
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another side of the subject which the bishop sees more clearly than any 
one else can see it, and which not only gladdens his heart, but goes far 
to astonish him ; he knows the labour of zeal and love, which is being 
carried on for the " feeding and providing for the Lord's family, the 
seeking for Christ's sheep that are scattered abroad, and for His children 
who are in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever.** He knows of parishes which are models of 
what parishes ought to be, and he knows the efforts of time and study 
and wisdom and tact, and the wrestlings in prayer, by means of which 
these parishes have been made what they are. He perceives, too, that 
the undoubtedly strong current of the stream of clerical life and work is 
in the direction of activity ; so that if a man of less spiritual earnestness 
than some of the best of l^s neighbours suffers himself to drift with the 
stream, he will not be carried into the sluggish pool of formality and 
indifference, but into the flood of the rising tide of spiritual life. This 
is what an English bishop sees and knows concerning his diocese in 
these our days ; and when he regards the prospect in connection with 
that outer view which' is patent to the whole world, the restored and 
beautified and multiplied churches — the parsonage in almost every 
village, bearing witness to the fact, that the evil of non-residence has been 
abolished, and that, with rare exceptions, each parish has its own resident 
priest — the mission rooms and mission work — the manifest order and 
decency and abundance of the public services of the Church — ^when 
he sees all these things, which everyone may see, which religious dis- 
senters candidly and even thankfully acknowledge, and which the 
bitterest opponent of the Church cannot deny, then he feels that he 
may *' thank God and take courage :" yea, he may seem to hear such 
words as these repeated in his ears, ** Have not I commanded thee ? 
Be strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed : for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest." 

In truth, in a well-ordered English parish, I profess honestly that I 
think there is little or nothing to be desired for the spiritual good of the 
parishioners ; and as it has been truly said that the end of all legislation 
is to get twelve honest men into a jury box, so it may be said that the 
end of all ecclesiastical organisation is to get a zealous, wise, orthodox, 
pure-minded, pure-lived priest into every parish. Given your parochial 
system and your clergy to work it, and given an abstention on the part 
of foolish friends, and (as I think) equally foolish foes, from meddling 
with and marring the present position of the Church of England, and I 
am disposed to believe that almost all is done which needs to be done 
for the spiritual benefit of the people. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that we 
cannot rest upon such easy ground as this. One purpose, perhaps the 
chief purpose, of a Church Congress is to call attention to the truth, 
that we must not and cannot rest in these days, as our fathers did in 
days gone by, upon our parochial system, and upon that only. There 
are great questions and great interests with which the Church of Eng- 
land must deal as one united organic whole, and for neglect of which 
questions and interests no amount of parochial life and activity can 
entirely compensate. It may be that the utterances of a Congress are 
inarticulate and incomplete ; it may be that the very existence of a 
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Congress testifies to the ruined and shattered condition of our ecclesias- 
tical organisation, and makes us feel more than ever the need of some 
Congress which shall be more than a Congress is now, some gathering 
of the whole Church of England, in such a manner as shall render it 
possible for her to speak with something like authority, and to cut some 
of those mischievous knots which at present impede her influence and 
her progress. All this may be so ; but it seems to me that our wisest 
course is to endeavour to deal with pressing questions as we can, not 
like children to cry for the moon, but to use such means as are within 
our reach for getting rid of any obstacles, which lie in the Church's way, 
and in any serious degree interfere with her progress. 

And this leads me to remark that so long as the Church of England 
enjoys the title, **The Church as by law established," she must be 
dependent in many important respects upon Acts of Parliament. In 
some sense this would, of course, be true if the union between Church 
and State were severed ; but, until that severance takes place, if it 
should be so, the dependence upon Parliament is an undoubted factor 
in every ecclesiastical problem. And so far as one House of Parliament 
is concerned, there is no practical difficulty. The Church is abundantly 
represented in the House of Lords ; and the history of last session, and 
of many sessions, sufficiently proves that there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing in the House of Lords respectful attention to any question, in which 
the Church, and through the Church the nation, is interested. But the 
case is very different with the other House. Circumstances with which 
we are all acquainted, and which I need not specify, render it well-nigh 
impossible, I will not say to pass, but to obtain a discussion for any 
important measure ; and the. result is that things which every good man, 
whether churchman or not, confesses ought to be done, remain in a 
most woeful manner undone. Now, I think it is well worthy of the 
Church of England, assembled in voluntary and informal congresses, to 
consider whether this condition of things might not be somewhat 
altered. Is the majority of the whole population of England to have no 
hearing? Has the Church no grievances to redress, and no voice to 
make those grievances heard ? Are we so politically insignificant (to 
take that secular but practical ground) that we cannot persuade the 
Ministry of the Crown that it would be right and wise to do justice to 
the Church of England ? 

I have often wondered why it is that the Church's voice is so ineffec- 
tive in Parliament ; and I have come to the conclusion that the reason 
is to be found very much in our own want of unanimity. When the 
walls of Jericho fell before the host of Joshua, the people shouted with, 
one shout — a long, strong, united shout ; no division into two or more 
parties ; no doubt as to what they wanted ; the whole army in absolute 
submission to the directions of their great captain. A similar united 
shout might perhaps bring down some walls of Jericho in our own 
days ; and certainly, if there be any one or more points upon which 
churchmen are at one, and concerning which they have the sympathy 
of all good men, whether churchmen or not, it does seem incredible 
that they should be incapable of raising such a shout as should constrain 
Ministers and members of Parliament to hear and give heed. 

I take one example. It shall be the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Patronage Bill. Here is a question fully ripe for legislation — ^almost 
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hanging rotten on the tree. The question has been discussed by con- 
ferences, and congresses, and Parliamentary committees, and Royal 
Commissions ; leading Nonconformists have sympathised with church- 
men on most points ; every one agrees as to the chief things which 
ought to be done ; and yet a Bill which was brought to the door of the 
House of Commons could find no entrance. Surely a united shout 
might at least open that door. It is not the question of a party, or the 
crotchet of a few eccentric churchmen, but it is a matter in which the 
credit of the whole country is concerned, a matter which directly or 
indirectly affects us all. Oh, for unity of purpose amongst ourselves ! 
Oh, for leaders of faith and courage 1 Oh, for power to hear and obey 
the voice of God, crying out now as it did to His chosen people's leader 
in ancient days, *' Have not I commanded thee ? Be strong and of a 
good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : for the Lord 
thy God is with thee.'* 

I venture to lay stress upon a point of this kind, because I regard it 
as just one of those practical points upon which at a Church Congress 
stress may be advantageously laid. I am sure that we — I mean the 
whole Church of England — need more unity of purpose and boldness 
and determination in making our voices heard and our wishes known ; 
and I feel certain that if we did speak with unity and firmness we should 
compel attention. I am not at all dealing with the questions whether it 
is desirable that we should have so much to do with Parliament, whether 
Parliament as now constituted is a suitable body to deal with religious 
questions, or whether .there is any probability of a change in such 
matters ; my only point is, that while things are as they are, and while 
certain reforms, which all good, not to say rational, men require, cannot 
be had without application to Parliament, we should take care that 
Parliament and individual members of Parliament know what is desired, 
and have a unanimous and clear intimation of the same. Let church- 
men be modest, gentle, reasonable ; but let them be sure that '* God is 
with them," and therefore ** strong and of a good courage." 

I would not have the Church of England always shouting, or always 
imagining that there are walls of Jericho before her that need to be 
thrown down. No ; there is much to be done which needs no excite- 
ment, no shouting, no political combination, no dealing with Parliaments. 
The programme of your Congress, which speaks of the "Adaptation of 
Spiritual Agencies to Modem Needs," of the '* Priesthood of the Laity," 
of the ** Elasticity of Worship," which directs our thoughts to the work 
of Christ in foreign lands, to the devotional life of the Church at home, 
and which suggests the possibility and the importance of bringing the 
influence of the Church to bear upon the hearts and lives of working 
men — the programme of your Congress indicates the grand field of 
work which lies open to us, though the doors of the House of Commons 
should continue closed. Pardon me if I have even for a moment 
diverted your minds from this grand and most blessed field— the field 
in which God has appointed to each one of us his own special work, 
and concerning which He will require an account when the evening 
comes. 
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DRILL HALL. 
Wednesday Evening, October 5th, 1887. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
The Right Rev. the President. 

I BELIEVE that most of you are already aware that the Bishop of Deny 
has been unhappily prevented, I am sorry to say by sickness, from being 
present He has, however, most kindly, and, I am afraid, at consider- 
able inconvenience and pain to himself, prepared a paper which he has 
sent over to us, and I am to ask the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, Rector of 
St. Peter's, to read that paper. 



PAPERS. 

The Right Rev. William Alexander, D.D., Lord Bishop 

of Derry and Raphoe. 

[Read by the Rev. J. T. Jeffcock.] 

My object in this paper, written under many disadvantages, is of a very 
humble character. The task which I undertake is the enforcement of 
an obvious enough but salutary lesson, in two short chapters — (i) Be 
just to Socialism ; but (2) Be just to truth. 

I. Let us be just to Socialism. Socialism may be considered as (i) 
a sentiment, as (2) an aspiration^ or as (3) a fixed and formulated system, 
pursuing a definite end by definite means. 

Socialism as a spirit is shocked by the disproportion between capitalists 
and mechanics, between landlords and tenants, between rich and poor. 
As an aspiration it aims at ameliorating the moral, intellectual, and 
social condition of the greatest number. But as a fixed doctrine it 
maintains that social equality must be established in the most rigorous 
form, and social inequality absolutely levelled. The means to be adop- 
ted are complete redistribution of property and recasting of human 
society — revolution, communism, abolition even of family life. 

Now, justice requires the Christian teacher to admit that the sentiment 
and aspiration of Socialism are distinctively Christian. 

To be pained by the discrepancies of condition around us ; to own 
the enormous chasm yawning between Lazarus and Dives ; to hold the 
brotherhood and essential equality of all the children of our Father ; to 
maintain (certainly not the abstract right to education, fair wages, fitting 
homes, and civilising rest, but) the moral expediency of bringing these 
blessings within the reach of all who will use them — if this is the spirit 
of Socialism, so is it also the spirit of Christianity. 
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In Germany we hear of Socialists Evangelical and Catholic. In 
England the ideas announced by Maurice and Kingsley have been 
canried out with a noble self-surrender, more especially by certain of our 
ritualistic brethren. I myself have seen with wonder and humiliation 
one or two dark places in London and Portsmouth visibly becoming 
fringes of the Kingdom of Light — and as I have seen this, and read the 
utterances of some of the nobler spirits among Socialists, I have said 
to myself — " after all every Christian is a bit of a Socialist, and every 
Socialist is a bit of a Christian." 

This proposition may sound extravagant, but here is one proof of it. 

Socialism only exists in Christian countries. We find it under every 
form of government — republican as well as monarchial— in Germany, in 
France, in America. But there are no Hindoo, no Mahommedan, no 
Buddhist Socialists ; or if there are, they have furtively lighted their 
tapers at some Christian flame. Thus the spirit and aspiration of 
Socialism has a Christian aspect. 

But further, one leading demand of Socialism is by anticipation 
granted in the Gospel — first granted in it. 

A respectful view of the working classes, of the '' masses," who are 
sometimes so recklessly opposed to the ** classes,*' is one great demand 
of Socialism. I have often thought that we might put the claim of the 
Gospel something in this form. A man who has lived, as a mechanic 
or toiler, in a dingy lodging, comes in for a vast fortune. When this is 
known, many claims are made upon the fortunate inheritor. Whom is 
he to recognise as his true friends ? Surely those who had kind words 
and deeds for him when he was without apparent prospects of any 
kind. The Christian teacher n;iay practically say this to the masses — 
" With the advance of democracy you have come in for your fortune. 
Long ago you were serfs — pawns upon the political chess-board, or less 
than pawns. Now, at an election, vote by vote, you silently build up 
the whole political reef. Consider calmly who were your friends before 
you came in for your fortune. Two classes assuredly were not The 
philosophers were not (it is, by the way,* a curious fact that the more 
democratic any modern philosophical system is, the more polysyllabic it 
becomes — e.g,^ proletarian, amorphous, arithmocracy). What used the 
philosophers to say among the old Greeks before the Gospel ? ** Me- 
chanics,*' cries Aristotle, "are incapable of true philosophy. They are 
but slaves to the public. Anything which curves the body or stains the 
hands is plebeian." i^Polit, III., 4, 5). In our Lord's time the Pharisees 
said with bitter contempt — " The people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed;" an anticipation of him who maintained, **the poor's bad in 
the lump.** This is what the philosophers thought of you, men of the 
people, before you became the disposers of place and power. Times 
have changed since then. You now keep whole schools of philosophers. 
Nor were politicians at that time your friends. " The best polity," writes 
Aristotle again, " will never enfranchise a low fellow." Who, then, were 
your first true friends ? The great political philosopher hated and des- 
pised the arrant mechanic. " The \tpvriTtQy' he cries, " are those who 
live, as their name denotes, by their hands^ What a contrast to St. 
Paul's touching allusion to his own stained and homy hands — '^Ye 
yourselves know that these hands." 
Much in the New Testatment can never be learned from single texts. 
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An important lesson may be derived from the very order of the Epistles. 
Surely it is noteworthy that the very earliest speaks of the glory of indus- 
try ; of the duty of working with our own hands ; of preferring one's own 
coarse bread, honestly won, to the precarious luxury of the parasite, (i 
Thess. iv. 11, 12; 2 Thess. iii. 12.) The message of good news to those 
who labour and are heavy laden came from a carpenter's shop, and was 
proclaimed by a company of fishermen, among whom a tent-maker of 
Tarsus was enrolled by a call from heaven. This respectful view of the 
working classes natiually had its origin from the Gospel. 

My argument, then, is that Socialism as a sentiment and an aspiration 
is of Christian origin. 

II. But if we are to be just to Socialism^ we are also to be just to 
truth. 

The ultimate developments of Socialism are, indeed, not likely to find 
favour in our country. The Socialism of Bakounine calls for universal 
destruction of the present social system ; for soil and capital as the col- 
lective property of the inhabitants ; for the suppression of the State. It 
demands substitution of the family, "free and equalised," for the "im- 
moral and oppressive connection which makes of the wife and child the 
slaves of the husband and father." 

The "amorphous Socialism," which aims at the destruction of the 
family, is, no doubt with perfect honesty, repudiated by the great ma- 
jority of British Socialists. 

Still, far short of these delirious extravagances, there are ideas of 
Socialism which, if they are rashly taken up by Christian men, may be 
the fruitful germ of such social agony as Ireland is suffering from even 
now. Experiments in Socialism are to be avoided. Such experiments 
are especially tempting to two orders of men. They are tempting to 
politicians. They are peculiarly dangerous because they sound so 
benevolent. Yet they are really mean. The bribery of a single voter 
is the degradation of one conscience ; the bribery of a class is the degra- 
dation of a section of a race. Disinterestedness in such bids can only 
be assumed when they benefit a class without votes. But let me say 
that tampering, playing with Socialism is especially to be avoided by us 
of the clergy. Perilous concessions by Christian men to social heresies 
are in the air. The Christian pulpit would be a sad centre to choose 
for spreading the germs of social zymotic disease. I know that the 
fathers (or certain of them) may be appealed to in defence of such im 
passioned appeals. The declamations of St. Augustine upon the origin 
of property, the much more extreme utterances of St. Ambrose and St 
Basil, sound strangely like Proudhon. When we hear St. Jerome crying, 
** every rich man is a rogue, or the heir of a rogue," we have almost got 
beyond " property is theft." But these passages are rhetorical incite- 
ments to alms-giving, not logical arguments. By the fathers, as by the 
Gospel, alms-giving is prescribed. But to enforce alms-giving would be 
simply absurd if riches were forbidden. These saints and fathers, and 
another great Christian writer who is not a saint or father of the 
Church — Tertullian, the athlete of Christian Stoicism — could not be 
political economists 1,300 years before the existence of that science. We 
shall be poor followers of the fathers in spirit by repeating words which 
are now a mischievous anachronism. 

May I be allowed to add that declamations against the rich as rich, 
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and exaggerated statements about luxury, need to be more carefully 
pruned than they always are ? 

Luxury is the habit of using a wrong superfluity, or one which is un- 
justifiable relatively to the claims upon us, or which tends to relax our 
principles. In this sense only is it sinful. Superfluity does good. It 
stimulates activity and pushes on industry. Here again the Christian 
Fathers use highly coloured language. The style of St. Jerome some- 
times glitters until we are reminded for a moment of the terrible lunge 
of Juvenal's steel. Here, as on other sides, Socialism is met by Chris- 
tianity as a spirit, not as a minute and positive law. " Neither said any 
of them that aught of the things which he possessed was his own '' is not 
the charter of a society of sans-cu/ottes. It is not Karl Marx's Capital in a 
religious form. It is not a law-forbidding possession which would an- 
nihilate inheritance, and so kill at the root the most primary form of 
unselfishness among men — that of providing for their children. The 
sacred historian speaks of a sweet enthusiasm of love and self-sacrifice. 
Similarly, luxury is to be deprived of its evils, not by laying an embargo 
upon particular products, which, if it could be carried out, would para- 
lyse whole industries, but by the central spiritual idea of the Gospel — 
** The Son of Man must be lifted up." In that lifted Cross man will 
find detachment, elevation, sacrifice ; and so the Cross is the safeguard 
against luxury, because it is the spell that destroys selfishness. Statistics 
for some persons prove anything, for others they prove nothing. The 
great difficulty of drawing proper conclusions from them may be appre- 
ciated by any one who will look at the result of the recent enquiries with 
regard to the occupations and earnings of the working classes in four great 
districts of London. Such returns must be tested by competent persons 
before they are made the basis for social action, not to say legislative 
enactment. They are a text on which it behoves a clergyman not to 
preach too passionately until he is sure that he possesses knowledge 
enough to conduct it. A recent work upon the Factory System supplies 
a strong argument against the sentimental Socialism which is so freely 
applied to many things just now, especially to the tenure of land. When 
machinery was first introduced a fierce opposition arose, not only from 
spinners and weavers. Mr. Cooke Taylor powerfully says : — 

**They believed that machinery deprived them of much that they 
valued, and machinery did so. It deprived them of some of the most 
precious parts of the poor inheritance that might ever be theirs. It 
deprived them of the freer, more hopeful, more personal existence that 
was the lot of the handicraft worker ; of the individual utilities acquired, 
or the aptitudes inherited, which distinguished this or that particular man 
from this or that other, and from the general mass. They saw the labour 
that they had been accustomed to do with their hands, and that was 
intimately related to every action and passion of their lives, performed, 
and far better performed, by a passionless, indefatigable machine — a 
mere combination of wood and metal, without a heart to feel, a stomach 
to be fed, or tender ties or sympathies to be accounted for. There were 
counterbalancing advantages of course. At some future time those 
machines were to cause more persons to be employed than they had 
ever thrown out of employment ; they would from the first supply the 
operatives with the goods they had been used to make themselves cheaper 
^han they had ever made them. But what was that to them ? The due 
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fulfilment of economical laws did most assuredly, in the absence of any 
exterior impulse to the contrary, involve their present destruction ; and 
that they knew, and for the moment it was all they cared to know. Thus 
gloomily, amid tumult, fear, and suffering, was the modern factory system 
introduced." 

Would it have been well for the clergy to have thrown themselves 
into a crusade against the introduction of the factory system ? It is not 
merely the existence of suffering under a system which justifies us in 
wholesale denunciation of it, unless we are quite sure that we shall not 
produce more suffering by its overthrow. 

Let us be sure that we know something of economical laws before 
we allow ourselves (like certain of the clergy of another communion in 
Ireland) to encourage the masses to rise up against these laws, and pur- 
chase a temporary popularity at a terrible price. I feel sure that 
our staff of theological professors might profitably be increased by the 
endowment of a chair of Christian Sociology. 

On the whole, then, my humble advice is, that when we are called 
upon to deal with these questions, we should do justice to the sentiment 
and aspiration of Socialism. Not the less should we firmly speak the 
truth, refusing to propagate popular Socialist fallacies. We shall win a 
richer and more lasting love by this nobler course. Men's wishes are 
one thing, their wants are another. He who panders to their wishes has 
the popularity of a day, and is then found out. He who ministers to 
their wants wins an ineradicable love, for those wants are ineradicable. 
I wish that every clergyman here might read a sermon preached on the 
Easter Monday of this y^ar at Florence by Padre de Montrefalto (of 
which an abstract appeared in some newspaper of April 28th). 

In two ways above all must we meet Socialism : — 

(i) We must show them that the Church is a living Mother, More 
truly by far of her than of science may it be said that she is like the 
peasant woman in the Alps, who moves over some razor-like edge of 
rock, walking upward ever, but knitting as she goes, her heart on the 
humble wants of her little ones even while she is ascending so high. 
The coffee-room and reading-room, the temperance society, the succession 
of humble but beautiful agencies which are springing up year after year 
speak for themselves. The true progress of human society is not by 
agencies socialistic or semi-socialistic. Not by revolutions ; not by 
changing forms of government ; the pain of a thorn in the foot is not 
got rid of by changing one's shoes, but by extraction. Not by multiply- 
ing laws : well said one of old — " Ubi plurimce leges ibi pessima res 
publicaJ^ Not by mere social experiment. A great living social 
philosopher (M. de Laveleye) comes to the conclusion that **the sole 
real preservative against Socialism is the diffusion of property," especially 
the creation of peasant proprietors — such measures may be wise, but 
they are not final and sufficient. 

(2) Once more. The ideal of Socialism is plenty and equality. 
" The social question," it has been said, " is a question of the stomach." 

No doubt the City of God itself is a place where men hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more. 

But, supposing this attained in glorified workhouses and model lodging- 
houses, what then ? 

As I lay down Socialist books I sometimes seem to see men issuing 
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from these places, each like the other, ticketed and labelled. Their 
boast is, " There are none but workmen here.*' Then they can have 
no trained physician, no learned priest, no wise magistrate, no great 
poet, no deep artist slowly winning the secrets of sea and land ; so that 
when his work is uncovered before men there is first a hush of silence, 
then a storm of applause. Give humanity any death but dying of 
dulness ; the slow holocaust of humdrum, the stertorous martyrdom of 
stupidity. Man without an ideal means man without hope. 

The second element of the socialist ideal is equality. 

But there is a terrible prelude to this poor Nirwana. Perfect equality 
is the needle-point on which all is scaffolded. This is the conclusion 
alike of Marx's scholasticism and of Bakounine's dreadful lyrics. In the 
search for this you must descend to the family. But there stands the 
eternal inequality — " and the head of the woman is the man." Pan- 
destruction is thus the logical result of socialism. 

But man wants far more than this poor ideal. Plenty is good. But 
socialism takes no account of the spiritual nature, says nothing of sorrow 
or sin, of penitence or pardon. In the perfectly drained rows of model 
lodging-houses, where it proposes to feed the millions of the future, it 
makes no provision against the worst evils of our earthly condition. As 
for equality : it may squeeze all things flat : it cannot make all things 
new. To preach the crucified and risen Christ, and to apply His Word 
with the sympathy of knowledge and self-sacrifice to all social relations, 
is to develop all that is true and refute all that is fi^se in socialism. 
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I VENTURE to think that the Congress has done well to invite the 
counsel of one who like myself can tell you something about socialism 
which is true, and something about Christianity which to some of you 
may be new. I claim to speak with some knowledge about socialism, 
and hope that we may not have time wasted this evening by anyone 
confronting me with the utterances of all or any persons who represent 
themselves as exponents of socialism. For at the outset I will frankly 
say that there is more than one form of socialism struggling for existence 
in England to-day, and it is yet to be seen which variety will survive. I 
am only concerned here to expound and defend the kind of socialism 
with which I am specially identified, and which, as those who closely 
watch the movement will know, I am endeavouring to have officially 
accepted by the socialist organisations. I hope you will think it fair if 
I refuse to be held responsible for errors of doctrine, method, and 
manners, which I am trying to get the socialists to renounce. 

I will first deal with the socialism I advocate, and then with what 
should be the attitude and action of the Churches towards it. I, and those 
who think with me, see a vast amount of evil in the social condition of 
the people. Without denying in the least the power of the individual 
to rise above his surroundings, we believe that the character of men in the 
mass — of the average man — is very much affected by their material con- 
dition. Thus we say that vice, drunkenness, laziness, selfishness, cruelty, 
with their consequences, will never disappear until you have a nation of 
individuals who enjoy sound minds in sound bodies. The extremes of 

It 
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wealth and poverty alike almost entirely prevent the possibility of a 
general attainment of the physical and mental health which are the basis 
of moral health. It does not necessarily follow that vice and misery will 
disappear in a community in which the overwhelming temptations 
occasioned by destitution and luxury are absent. But it does, we think, 
hold true that the average man is less likely to prove a cause of misery 
to himself and to others, if he is neither very poor nor very rich. Perhaps 
some here will take exception to this statement of the effects of extreme 
poverty. No Christian can consistently object to our insistence on the 
evil influence of the possession of vast wealth. But to make my point 
quite clear that material conditions have an enormous effect on character, 
consider this case. Of a thousand children bom to-day in the poorest 
quarters of our large towns, what percentage will grow up to be good 
citizens ? Tend them carefully in infancy and childhood, and no one 
doubts that the alteration of their material conditions would result in a 
higher average of physical, mental, and moral well-being. Train them 
carefully, and subject them in youth neither to the enervating effects of 
idleness and luxury, nor to the deterioration inevitably caused by over- 
work, scanty food, bad housing, lack of healthy recreation, and who here 
doubts that the very same thousand children would, on the average, do 
more good and less harm in the world than they are certain to do now, 
being brought up as they are ? I am not arguing that the character of 
every man is irrevocably moulded by his circumstances, but I do argue 
that the circumstances have an immense effect, and that without simul- 
taneously striving to alter the environment so as to remove almost over- 
whelming temptations to be bad, it is largely lost labour to exhort men 
to be good. 

If you will grant the importance of this, you will see why it is we lay such 
stress on these questions of the social condition of the people, and why 
we are so eager to get at the causes of poverty :— that is, of low wages, 
long hours and uncertainty of employment, of bad houses, bad food, bad 
clothes, and lack of leisure, education, and enjoyment. What is the main 
cause of the existence of such things in a community so wealthy as the 
British Nation ? First, the possession by individuals of the means of 
producing all wealth ; second, the consequent unlimited j)ower of those 
individugds to fix the conditions under which alone the propertyless class 
shall have access to the means of satisfying their needs ; third, the self- 
regarding instinct in man which prompts these propertied individuals to 
deny such access, unless they are to gain by it ; and fourth, the fact that 
the propertyless classes are compelled by their necessities to accept what- 
ever conditions are offered them. 

Apply these propositions to any case where you see a man who is 
willing to work and starving because he cannot, by his work, keep, not 
only himself, but also the persons who own the means and implements 
necessary for making wealth, or where you see a man, woman, or child, 
slaving from morning till night for "a bed of straw, a crust of bread, and 
rags." You will find these the only complete explanations of the appalling 
problems that face us ; of how it comes that this England who emancipated 
black slaves that worked as a rule for 45 hours a week for a wholesome 
living, yet suffers tramway men to work no; who spends wealth like 
water to send the Bible to the heathen, yet must buy female labour in 
the cheapest market, and get the uniforms of the' servants of ;the State 
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made at wages that recruit the army of prostitutes; who subscribes 
thousands to aid a few score of sufferers by earthquake or flood, yet allows 
railway servants to be killed by the hundred and maimed by the 
thousand every year through accidents that could be prevented by an 
outlay of a quarter per cent, on the capital; who spends J^i 7,000 in fitting 
up Westminster Abbey in order to return thanks to the God who dwells 
in temples not made with hands that one woman has been allowed to 
live fifty years in this country — (Hisses, and cries of "Shame" and 
"Withdraw.") 

The President — Order, order. I trust that, whatever differences of 
opinion — (Continued cries of " Withdraw," followed by calls of " Chair " 
and '* Order.") I only ask that, whatever differences of opinion may 
prevail, as they must prevail, we shall not have any of those very 
singular and unseemly marks of disapprobation which I heard just now. 

Mr. Champion — I do not think anybody here would like to have it 
said that I had been invited to come here, my opinions being pretty 
well known, and that when I did come here, I was not allowed to say 
the thing that I would. So, if you will allow me, I will repeat what I 
have just said. (Cries of ** No " and " Once is enough."; Then, if 
you will not allow me, I will only say — because you are wasting some of 
my twenty minutes — that large sums of money are spent in this way, 
although the greatest objection is taken to very small sums being spent 
in really assisting the poor to a better state of life. I will give you an 
example that will not raise so much opposition. ^27,000 of public 
money was spent in order to ease the stream of carriages turning Hyde 
Park Comer. Yet when socialists ask that money should be employed 
in improving the housing of the poor, nothing is done. Anyone who sat 
on the Housing of the Poor Commission will tell you that the legislation 
which was passed as a result of the recommendations of that Commission 
remains on the statute book actually a dead letter. People never think 
at all of using the national wealth to stem or divert the flood of the 
unemployed flowing to the workhouse door, or the suicide*s grave. 

I will show you how socialists would apply the four propositions I have 
laid down. They would apply them very practically. I do not think 
they would lead to the breaking up of the family, and I would not advo- 
cate them if I thought they would. Socialists would commence at once 
to limit the right of property to take advantage ot the necessities of the 
poor, by a further and drastic application of the principles of the Factory 
Acts, the Irish Land Acts, the recent Shop Hours Regulation Acts. 
They would further carry out very logically and practically the universally 
accepted sentiment, that if property has its rights it also has its duties, by 
decreeing that property holders who do not fulfil their duties thereby 
forfeit their rights. In a district in central London the death rate, owing 
to insanitary conditions, is seven times as high as it is in St. George's, 
Hanover Square. I say the house-owners there are abusing their rights by 
killing people, and I would be glad to confiscate the instruments of slow 
murder. Bryant and May, Limited, the match-box makers, in East 
London — a litnited liability company, which numbers twenty clergymen 
amongst its shareholders — pay a dividend of 20 per cent on the capital 
invested. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) It may be a capital joke to the 
gentleman who said that, but the 20 per cent, is a very poor joke indeed 
to the women who make the boxes at a wage of under a penny an hour. 
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I hope the gentleman is proud of his joke now. I have no respect 
for rights of property so used. These slaves, too, must be emancipated, 
and, as to the method, it is for the educated and propertied classes to 
say, and to say soon, whether they are to be bought out with money 
like the slaves of our West Indian colonies, or like the slaves of the 
Southern States of America, with blood. This brings me naturally to 
the characteristic socialism which often in such audiences as this excites 
prejudice against us. We use very strong language — I have been 
indicted for seditious speaking,, and acquitted. Gentlemen, the cause of 
this unmeasured vehemence can be found in the cowardly conduct of 
your practical politicians. They fix a fair rent for the Irish tenant 
They scout the idea of a fair day's work for a fair day's wage for the 
tramwaymen and the bakers in London. The direct inference from this 
may be unpleasant, but I challenge anyone to deny its truth. Ireland 
will give you no peace until you have settled her social question in a 
manner she thinks fair. If governments had to choose between holding 
London in a state of siege and grappling seriously with the labour question, 
if the suffering and oppressed in our great cities set the chapel bell ring- 
ing, I know that your practical politicians would find these problems ripe 
for solution. 

I have taken it for granted that the other speakers to-night will have 
told you that the Churches are bound not to return the answer of Cain 
to the cries of anguish that go up to heaven from our wealthy civilization. 
I can tell you that it is my opinion, that if the spirit of the New 
Testament had been boldly and fearlessly preached to rich and poor in 
England, there would be no socialist movement to discuss, and that I 
believe that to be the opinion of every working class audience I have 
ever addressed. There is among the poor a strong belief in the simple 
doctrine of the Gospel, but a great disbelief in the sincerity of a Church, 
that many of them rightly or wrongly think has turned that doctrine into 
" a Christless creed that spits on Christ." The root of nine-tenths of the 
" atheism *' among the working classes may be expressed in the words 
the poet puts into the mouth of the hero of the Great Renunciation :— 

The veil is rent 
Which blinded me ! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard, 
Or are not heeded — ^yet there must be aid ! 
For them and me and all there must be help ! 
Perchance the gods have need of help themselves. 
Being so feeble that when sad lips cry 
They cannot save. I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save ! How can it be that Brahm 
Would make a world and keep it miserable, 
Since if, all powerful, he leaves it so, 
He is not good ; and, if not powerful, 
He is not God ? 

It is the atheism of Victor Hugo, not the atheism of the sordid 
materialist. Put yourselves for a moment in the place of a man who has 
known what it is to tramp in search of work with the cries of his starving 
child in his (sars, when he reads, " Come unto Me ye who labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest," and who hears that the Primate of 
the English Church, with his ;^ 15,000 a year and two palaces, when con- 
sidering the lot of some wretchedly-paid toilers in East London, said that 
it might be " alleviated by spiritual consolation.'* Or when he remembers 
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the scourge of small cords in the Temple, and finds in English churches 
seats sold as in a theatre, the best to the highest bidder, and the rich, who 
shall hardly enter the kingdom, allowed when in the act of declaring the 
brotherhood of men, to keep the poor from between the wind and their 
nobility. Or when he remembers that the world is choked by the 
deceitfulness of riches and the lust of other things, and reads lists of 
bishops who have taken hundreds of thousands of pounds as their viaticum 
calu Or when he learns from many an instance that the comparatively few 
priests who boldly lift up their voices on behalf of the poor are more 
likely to get suspension than preferment. 

These may be to some of you hard sayings. I do not care to multiply 
them, as I easily might ; I would rather use my few minutes in asking you 
whether you cannot see your way to doing what a socialist, a demagogue, 
and an agitator conceives to be the plain duty of all Christian men, 
especially of you representatives of the Established Church, in a time 
which, as my presence here sufficiently shows, all men acknowledge the 
approach of a period of social danger and disturbance. If any of you 
care to hear practical suggestions about that duty, I should be glad to 
speak with you to-night or to-morrow. But I will tell you all now that I 
honestly think, that if that duty is done, there is nothing to be seriously 
afraid of. Every day I see more clearly that the great thing needful to 
save our country from grave calamity, is that just and resolute men 
should stand between the opposing hosts of Capital and labour, and tell 
the whole truth fearlessly to each, absolutely unmoved by the vultus 
instaniis tyrannic or by the civium ardor prava juhmtium ; to King 
Capital, that the claims of labour are in the main rightful, and that true 
patriotism and true religion demand that they be generously and fairly 
met ; to the clamouring hosts of Labour, that if as they are strong they 
will be merciful, demand not vengeance for the past, but only justice for 
the future, and argue their case without passion or prejudice, then the 
Churches and Creeds and Sects can and will put aside their minor 
differences for the moment, and find in their common worship at the Cross 
of Christ an over-mastering impulse to unite in bringing about a speedy 
but peaceful solution of the social problem. 
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Christians were the first socialists, and the teaching of the Gospel is 
the foundation of the principles of all socialistic societies, however much 
some of them may have departed firom the original conception. Christians, 
however, have not yet foresworn their original socialism, and never will. 

Equality before God. 

Individual responsibility. 

Universal brotherhood. 

The devotion of wealth, of talent, of opportunity, to the service of all 
under a supreme sense of duty. Such are the characteristics of a religion 
which condemns covetousness as idolatry, and includes under the crime 
of stealing the secret desire of the heart, as well as the overt action of the 
hand. 

Apply these precepts to ourselves and they form a perfect rule of social 
life. 
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Attempt to apply them to our neighbours by rigid rules of man's con- 
trivance and they break down, because we have no standard by which 
we can judge the secrets of men's hearts. 

Sometimes men have endeavoured to translate these divine com- 
mands into practice, by establishing societies according to their interpre- 
tation of their meaning. 

In monastery and convent, men and women have of their own freewill 
given up their riches, their mental gifts, their whole selves, to the service 
of religion, and have possessed their goods in common ; their joint labours 
have been performed under regulation, and they have exhibited to the 
world an example of associated life, from which motives of personal 
selfishness and the spur of competition have been eliminated. Just as 
the experiment seemed about to succeed, it has failed. So long as 
opposition and persecution dogged the movements of the rising 
orders, they seem to have influenced men's minds ; no sooner were 
they firmly established than their virtue left them. 

Yet not altogether. The example of associated effort, founded in a 
higher motive than human selfishness, has not failed. But by withdraw- 
ing themselves from the world the monastic orders did not solve for us 
the perplexing riddles of capital and labour, of wealth and poverty. 
^^ Laborare est orareJ* Work is worship. The Christian ideal of industrial 
association has yet to be realised. 

In the progressive stages of a nation's life,men grow richer and richer, 
and men grow poorer and poorer, and the disparities of condition seem 
more obvious by contrast, and the reasons why some clothe themselves in 
purple and fine linen, and others in rags, become more inexplicable. 
The old communistic experiments of Christianity re-appear again to-day 
in movements intended to reproduce that personal, practical, and intimate 
alliance between capitalist and worker which modern forms of industry 
have weakened, and intended to offer a more immediate and direct 
participation by the workers in the fruits of their labours than joint stock 
companies afford. We wish all success to such endeavours, for they are 
a development of the two Christian virtues of self-help and fellowship. 
But how do the modern socialists approach these questions ? 

They appear to believe that all would be well, if only the government 
chosen under a system of universal suffrage were entrusted with the 
management (if not exclusively, yet at all events to a much greater ex- 
tent than at present), of the industrial operations of the nation; if 
only the sources of wealth, that is to say, land and capital, were withdrawn 
from private, and placed under public ownership and control ; if only 
wages were regulated by the State, and not by competition, and so ad- 
justed that all citizens should be rewarded according to their merits.' 
It will be noticed that in this programme everything turns upon the 
capacity pf the State. 

I cannot say that there is anything anti-Christian in all this. Such a 
programme is rather an attack upon common sense than upon religion — 
yet a Christian does not forego his intelligence — and he is bound to use 
it in the service of his neighbours. He may therefore fairly object that 
personal responsibility is inevitably weakened when the State compels 
and provides; that an enlarged suffrage, coupled with an annual 
reference to the constituencies, would not prevent the selection of a num- 
ber of rogues into our Parliament, even if we paid them for sitting there. 
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A Christian may well doubt the virtue as well as the ability of a mechanical 
providence made out of such materials, and question whether the inward 
spirit of Christianity would be evolved by means of the simple arithmetical 
process of counting heads. The moral forces are ever stronger than the 
material, and until men's consciences are influenced, their works, whether 
they act together or singly, will be evil. But the formula of the socialists 
that there should be a due proportion between remuneration and ex- 
ertion is accepted by the Christian, and translated into his ethics means 
that it is the duty of every man to render service according to his 
opportunities. Much is required 'from him who has received much, 
little from him who has received little. The Christian carries out this 
principle in practice when he maintains the revolutionary doctrine, which 
he has preached for centuries, namely, that if any class habitually uses 
functions guaranteed to it by the State, not for the public service, but 
against the interests of the community, the legal conditions of the 
guarantee should be re-adjusted. Reform is always a Christian duty. 
Revolution may be. 

The *' when " and the " how *' are questions of expediency ; but the 
underlying principle is clear. Whenever the usages of society, sanctioned 
by the law, are out of harmony with morality, or work cruelty, oppression, 
or any wrong, against the continuance of such usage Christians are bound 
by their faith to protest. 

There is no necessary antagonism between those who desire to improve 
the condition of the people by fundamental changes in the law and that 
Christianity which has changed the aspect of the world. 

But the socialism which seeks to secure general contentment by 
appeals to the self- regarding interests of the majority, is neglecting the 
diviner interests of mankind, and magnifying the material. Nevertheless, 
when it raises its voice against the preventible miseries of the day, and 
bears its witness against the immorality, the intemperance, the cheating, 
the covetousness, from which the sorrows of the rich and poor arise, it is 
labouring, even though it deny the fact, for, and on the side of 
Christianity. 

The Christian need not argue the point whether every man has a right 
to live at ease, or whether every man ought to be born free and equal, 
because to him all rights are merged in duties ; but should it be possible 
for the heart's desire of the socialists to be consummated, and should 
every new-coming inhabitant of the world be able to live at ease, a deeper 
and more momentous question remains behind. There are many 
thousands who live now in that very condition which the socialists would 
provide for every one. Are they virtuous beyond the CQmmon run of 
their neighbours who are above them and who are below them ? Have 
they found a complete answer to the question " What then ? " 

Yet the threatenings of the socialists against the existing order of 
society, their "coming revolutions in England," give point and practical, 
application to the Christian admonition, that no man possesses anything 
as a right, but only as a trust ; that the wealth which the law guarantees, 
to individuals or associations, or corporations or Churches, must be 
used to its fullest extent in the interests of all. To the socialists' 
indignant demand. Why should society allow one man to waste his 
thousands in utter selfishness, and another to die of starvation in a house. 
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unfit for human habitation ? We answer : '' We are as much dissatisfied 
with such a state of things as you are." 

And we may well ask who are working most to make things better ? The 
socialists or the clergy ? 

In an over-crowded city the socialists have shown themselves the 
worst enemies of the people by denouncing colonisation. What have 
they done to help the poor to help themselves by practical means, by 
friendly societies, by trades unions, by building societies, by societies 
for improving the dwellings of the poor, by co-operative societies, and the 
varied forms of industrial association, by penny banks, by easy invest- 
ments? It was not from them, but from a clergyman of the Church of 
England^ that the idea of national insurance emanated. In all these ways 
the Christian philanthropist is eminently active, and in many other ways 
also : in supporting hospitals, in establishing means of rational amuse- 
ment, in the cause of education, in the reformation of the intemperate 
and the criminal. While the Christian is endeavouring to do his 
duty to his neighbour by common services, the socialist seems to be 
fascinated with the idea that for him it is reserved to do some great thing, 
and that he can afford to despise the humbler tasks ; so he contents him- 
self with preaching a political revolution. 

The Christian works, through the regeneration of the individual, 
towards the improvement of society. 

The socialist experiments on society in the hope of improving the 
individual. 

The happiness of men does not depend on the structure of legislation, 
but upon morality and religion. 

The evils which we acknowledge in the impersonal character of joint 
stock companies and incorporations, would be infinitely magnified if all 
capital were controlled by a single impersonal joint stock company, 
called the State. The functions of the State appear to the Christian 
economists to be of a limited character, and incapable of large develop- 
ment, without contracting the liberties and deteriorating the character 
of the citizen. It is one thing for the State to prescribe that such and 
such things shall be done, and quite another to undertake, through its 
own agency, to do them. The evils of unlimited competition, such as 
insufficient wages, unwholesome dwellings, overpressure in school, in 
factory, in field, or in coal mine, are more easily prevented when the 
State itself is not a competing party. State control is no substitute for 
Christian responsibility. The State in its dealings with men is bound 
by rules, and ordinances, and forms, which must inevitably work 
injustice to individuals. The higher law of Christian fellowship knows 
no rules, or forms, or limitations. Generosity and charity are the 
virtues and graces of individuals ; but justice is the praise of Govern- 
ments. When a Government, passing out of its proper sphere, 
endeavours to become charitable, it ceases to be just. There is no 
generosity in voting good things for some people at the expense of 
others. Those who vote the taxes are giving what does not belong to 
them ; and those who pay the taxes have no choice. 

But while the Christian may disagree with the theory of the modem 
socialists, he need not be ashamed to acknowledge that many of their 
aspirations are his own. 

He feels, like them, an infinite unrest, a deep discontent, with the 
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manifold oppressions of the world around him. He knows that 
Christianity has not yet accomplished her perfect work. The struggle 
of Christianity with the world is an unending war, but often when the 
struggle seems to outward eyes the sharpest, the fruits of success are 
most abundant* When Christianity ceases to be a reforming influence, 
and becomes satisfied with things as they are, its force will be well- 
nigh spent. 

And our own Church, the greatest community in this English land, 
is, and ever will be, militant here on earth, reviewing, improving, 
reforming, every law and social usage which is not in harmony with the 
Christian ideal. 

We stand by our ancient socialism. We put not our trust in the 
principalities and powers of this world. In these new coming days, 
perhaps the Church may be called upon, as in the days of old, again to 
measure her strength with the State. She will not shrink from the 
encounter, strong in the world-embracing power of her socialistic creed : 
'* There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 



DISCUSSION. 
The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT. 

I AM sure that the discussion, as far as it has gone, has at least justified the remark 
made in the paper of the Bishop of Derry that every Socialist is a bit of a Christian, 
and every Christian is a bit of a Socialist, for, beyond all doubt, in the paper of Mr. 
Champion there was some very exceUent Christianity, and in the paper ot Mr. Stanley 
Leighton there was some very genuine Socialism. 
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of Lichfield. 

To the members of this Congress it must be a cause of unmingled satisfaction that 
inasmuch as there is a socialistic movement, Mr. Champion who has spoken to us in 
a manner so manly, and I will add so Christian, should be amongst its leaders, and to 
me the socialistic movement is by no means a matter of mingled regret. For I trust 
that it will compel attention to evils, which are a reproach to the Church, and a 
danger to the State. In many parts of England the condition of the people is well- 
nigh intolerable. It haunts me by night and by day. Surely there must be something 
ominously amiss in a country where the contrasts are so violent, where some have 
such satiety of pleasure that they are at a loss to know whither to turn for a new 
sensation, and others suffer from such scarcity of work that they do not know whither 
to turn for their next day's meal ; where some are on the verge of suicide through the 
wearisome iteration of profitless amusements, and others through the dreary monotony 
of unrelieved anxiety ; where some are utterly shameless in wickedness through 
inordinate wealth, and others through abject and grinding poverty. Do not tell me 
that all this is in the nature of things. If God, Who is love, be the Father of all, it 
cannot be according to His will. Besides what has been done amongst the people 
daring the last half-century should teach us what may still be done. Sometimes when 
We are brooding over the miseries of this generation, philosophers come forward and 
advise us to take a dose of history. The advice is sound enough, if the dose be taken 
not as an opiate but as a tonic, and it stirs us up, forgetting those things that are 
behind to press forward to those things that are before. Indeed it should always be 
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1x>me in mind that what has been done may even have created dangers, if it does 
not lead us to do more. By an improved education we have made the poor conscious 
of wants of which their predecessors were ignorant ; and by the dinused sense of 
human brotherhood, a resolute determination has been instilled into many minds that 
men and women, created after the image of the living God, shall not be treated worse, 
I do not say than race-horses, but than fat oxen and prize-pigs. IC these wants are 
not supplied, if this sense of human brotherhood be not generally responded to, it-, 
needs no prophet eye to foresee the inevitable result. Christianity has taught, 
Christianity is for ever teaching that it is not the will of our Heavenly Father that one 
single human being should perish. If we all hold this doctrine merely as a pious 
opinion, society may continue as it is ; if we all hold it as a living truth, society may 
effect many salutary changes without friction or peril ; but if some hold it as a pious but 
impracticable opinion, and others as a living operative truth, these will triumph, but 
only after many mistakes have been committed, and much suffering has been endured. 
And yet whilst I thus speak I do not profess to be a socialist, I am only a priest, a 
man consecrated in a peculiar degree to the service of men, belonging to no class, and 
with no higher title than that of being the servant of all for Christ's sake. No doubt 
there are changes which I should like to see effected by law, and still more by custom, 
in the interests of the oppressed. The unlimited competition of the day is, I believe, 
the parent of much evil. This I have learned from, two of its chief defenders, Mr. 
John Bright and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The one, I remember, once spoke of 
adulteration as only one form of competition, and the other in a most able pamphlet 
on the dishonesties of trade, showed how difficult it often was for many people in 
business to preserve their integrity and gain a livelihood. I should therefore be right 
glad to see co-operation substituted for competition, and 1 have, I need hardly say, 
no liking for those bloated fortunes which have done so much to corrupt and vulgarise 
the country. I do not know anything which appals me much more than the way in 
which money is sometimes hoarded, unless it be the way in which it is often spent ; 
and I never read in the newspaper a list of those gentlemen who have had the proud 
distinction of dying rich without a shudder. But I am quite at a loss to know how 
competition and the existence of millionaires can properly or safely be corrected by 
Act of Parliament, though I greatly wish and hope that both may be discouraged 
by an enlightened public opinion. Still I do believe that legislation may do much 
indirectly to help forward the aims of the socialists. Have the socialists, I 
wonder, ever enquired what proportion of those, whose miseries they lament, are 
wretched through their own fault or the fault of their parents, and if they have, has 
it never struck them that the evils which they desire to remedy cannot be removed by 
the methods which they recommend ? Men and women who have been in possession 
of all the advantages which they desire to extend to others, are to be found in 
considerable numbers amongst the pariahs of mankind. I grant that they ought not 
to be left to perish. We are members one of another. The weak, whether physically, 
intellectually, or morally, ought to be the continual care of the strong. Only what 
good could we do by merely reinstating men in a position from which they have 
already fallen, and why should we imagine that what has failed in their case must 
succeed in the case of others ? No, what we have to do is to make allowance for 
their weakness, and so to ofder the affairs of the world as to enable them to serve God. 
Christianity is not a philosophy ; it is not stoicism ; it is not political economy ; it does 
not teach the survival of the strongest or the fittest ; it proclaims the universal love of a 
Common Father for the whole race of man. Christianity and socialism so far agree 
that they both demand the deliverance of all through the co-operation of all. Is this 
possible? John Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, after describing his aims as a 
socialist says, ** We saw clearly that to render any fresh transformation possible or 
desirable, an equivalent change of character must take place, both in the uncultivated 
herd who now compose the labouring masses, and in the immense majority of their 
employers." And again later on, ** I am now convinced that no great improvement 
in the lot of mankind is possible until a great change takes place in the fundamental 
constitution of their modes of thought. " It was thus that he bore testimony to an old 
truth, ** Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." But he knew not what he did, for he proceeded to maintain that 
Christianity had lost its power, and that the change must be effected by some other 
religion, of which the dogmas have not as yet been discovered. Can we be 
surprised at the conclusion ? The evils which we and the socialists deplore 
are to be found in England, in Ireland, in Scotland, and in Wales. In these 
countries Christianity has assumed various forms, and in none of them has it 
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repressed pauperism, or put a stop to brutal crime, or stamped out oppression. The 
failure however, I submit, is due to the fact that Christianity has not been applied in 
a practical form to the chief and immediate cause of all these evils. For there are 
places in England and Scotland and Ireland and Wales, where these evils can hardly 
be said to exist. What then is the advantage which they possess over other places ? 
This is a question which I commend to socialists and owners of property, and 
Christians alike ; to socialists, because they must desire to know how to begin and to 
perfect the work on which their hearts are set ; to the owners of property, beoiuse they 
must desire to prevent the revolution which -the present wretchedness of the people is 
assuredly hastening ; and to Christians, because they must desire to save their fellows 
from a condition which almost disqualifies them for accepting the Gospel of Christ. 
What, then, is this advantage ? Whatsoever it.is, it is plain that it must be unchristian 
and inhuman to refuse it to other places, the inhabitants of which desire to have it. 
It is simply this, that they have been cleared of the liquor shops from which flows the 
greater part of the vice and debauchery, the crime and misery of England. 



Charles J. Blagg, Esq., Cheadle, Member of House of 

Laymen for Diocese of Lichfield. 

I AM sure I am only echoing the sentiments of most of us in this large assembly, when 
I say that we have heard with gryeat interest what I may call (though not altogether 
with unmingled feelings) the satisfactory statement which has fallen from the lips of 
Mr. Champion to-night. Although in many things I differ from that statement toto 
ckIo^ there was at all events a sincerity and earnestness in it, which we shall, I think, 
all do well to imitate. I am quite sure that the main differences between him and 
many of ourselves, lie rather in the modus operandi^ than in the feeling which we have 
on this subject. There is no Christian man or woman, who ever thinks about the 
great problems of society, who can view with an unmoved heart the enormous disparity, 
the dreadful difference, between the height of luxury, and the depth of poverty and 
misery in our great towns. Anything within the four corners of the Bible which can 
be done to remedy that state of things, we ought to do. It is in the modus operandi 
that I think we shall differ. The difference between Mr. Champion and myself, is, 
that whilst I would urge trust in the teaching, and in the light and sweetness of the 
Gospel, to bring about improvement, he would rely on the stern and unsatisfactory hand 
of an Act of Parliament. We shall all of us agree, that there is much that needs a 
remedy, and that we have adopted a certain amount of socialism in our system already. 
I myself am engaged almost every week of my life in carrying on a socialistic work 
as Chairman of the Board of Guardians, where I live. If the socialist demand could 
be confined to the reasonable and proper extension of such Acts as Mr. Champion 
mentioned, namely, the Poor Law, the Ariizans' Dwellings Acts, the Factory Acts, the 
Allotments Act, I for one would go very heartily with him, but I cannot help seeing 
that behind the comparatively innocent hope of socialism, lies the dark shadow of 
communism. Well, if socialism leads to communism, and if we ever see communism 
in any shape or form in this country, what will it involve and imply? It will involve 
and imply the total extinction of one of the most blessed gifts which ever benefitted 
the human race — the blessed gift of sympathy, and love, and charity. I say that we 
ought to trust our clergy and laymen to get the needed reforms carried out, and that we 
should bring them about rather by the law of love and persuasion, than by the iron 
hand of an Act of Parliament. Let me also say something with regard to wages. I 
will take the case of Bryant and May, referred to by Mr. Champion. He says, 
if I understand his argument aright, that because that Company pays 20 per cent, to 
its shareholders the rate of wages paid to the workpeople ought to be altered by Law. 
Well, before you can say whether that is so, you must, at least, know what is the pre- 
sent rate of wages, what is the proposed addition, and what difference it would make 
if that rate of wages were materially raised ; you must know whether it would put an 
end to that large business which is now employing, and keeping from starvation, a 
large number of hands, who would otherwise be out of work. Before you begin to 
tamper with the law of supply and demand, you ought to have very clear evidence that 
what you propose to do is right, and just, and practicable. I certainly agree with Mr. 
Champion that we ought to do our utmost to avoid any grinding of the poor either in 
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their hours or their wages, and that we ought to do our best to secure better dwellings 
for the poor, to carry out sanitary improvements, and to show a loving sympathy with 
those who happen to be less prosperous than ourselves. If we can do that, and if we 
can, on the other side, help our working people to be always sober, honest, thrifty, 
and industrious, never idle, dissipated, and drunken, I think we shall eliminate nine> 
tenths of the misery, poverty, pauperism, and crime that now exist in the country. 
We must, if we carry out socialistic measures, take care that we have due r^ard to the 
eighth and tenth commandments. We must take care that the advocacy of socialism 
does not drive us into courses which may be worse in themselves than the evils we 
deplore. I trust we shall all remember that the end does not sanctify the means, and 
that before we adopt any means we must be quite sure that they are practical and just. 
I am entirely in accord with Mr. Champion in wishing to see immense improvements. 
I think there is ^eat room for wishing, not only that our statesmen had time to grapple 
with these questions, but that they had more courage, and I hope that before long we 
shall find the poet's wish fulfilled, and that our Church bells as they usher in the 
coming years will indeed. 

*' Ring in the valiant man, and free 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; • 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be/* 



The Rev. HENRY Cary Shuttleworth, Rector of St 
Nicholas, Cole Abbey, London, E.C. 

With regard to the question if socialists have ever asked whether the misery in which 
.so many of our people are steeped is their own fault, though I do not claim any right 
to speak for the socialists, I imagine they would say that the prevailing vice and 
misery is very largely the fault of inherited conditions, brought about by the manner 
in which the ancestors of the present generation of poor had lived, and that the 
mending of those conditions in the present would help to prevent the generations of 
the future from inheriting similar evil conditions. A former speaker has drawn a con- 
trast between the force of New Testament teaching and the enactment of an Act of 
Parliament. But I do not admit that the antithesis is at all a fair one. New Testa- 
ment teaching ought to be applied to all political, social, and commercial conditions, 
quite as much as to individual life, and it follows that it must be applied to Acts 
of Parliament as much as to anything else. It is because they feel so strongly that 
New Testament teaching has not been duly considered in the framing of the laws which 
govern our country, that a great many persons are not ashamed to stand in this 
assembly and call themselves Christian socialists. I imagine you will all admit that 
competition for profit, which is only organised selfishness, ought to be supplanted, as 
the foundation of modern society, by Christ's doctrine of brotherhood. The question 
is, how that is to be done. I see no other way of doing it than bringing to bear the 
teaching of Jesus Christ upon all the forces which shape society. I maintain that that 
spirit has not ruled the social government of our times, although we profess to be a 
nation of Christian people. That is the reason why we are now troubled with the 
tremendous problems which face us to-day. I am thankful that I am present this 
evening, because the Church Congress has had the courage to face the question of 
Christianity and Socialism. Objection has been taken by some of the speakers to 
calling in the strong arm of Government to alter present conditi(uis. But how else is 
the work to be done ? Take an illustrative case. For a very long time the Early 
Closing Association set its face very strongly against asking for compulsory powers ; 
but what happened ? In particular districts of London the drapers, say, were persuaded 
to close early one evening in the week. But suppose one cantankerous person amongst 
that most respectable body of citizens held out and said, " I am not going to close on 
Thursday evening. You may if you like." Were the other drapers to close their shops 
and let all the customers go into the shop of their cantankerous neighbour ? The con- 
sequence has been that the great majority of the promoters of early closing have been 
compelled to give in to the spirit of 'Sir John Lubbock's Act, and say, "We must call 
in the help of the Government." Here and there employers of labour and capitalists 
an be persuaded to behave in a Christian way, but what is to be done with the 
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cantankerous ones? Are we to allow the employed persons to go on suffering, because 
we must trust to the power of the Gospel, and not invoke the arm of Government 
against a grasping employer ? What if the Gospel has got no power upon him ? To 
refrain from appealing to the law in such a case may be very generous towards cantan- 
kerous employers, but it would be exceedingly unjust towards those who suffer under 
them. I do not see how we are to avoid the appeal to the strong arm of Parliament. 
The last speaker asked what are the wages paid for making match-boxes. One 
hundred and forty-four match-boxes are made for 2|d., and the profit of the concern 
is 22-^ per cent, on the original shares. I think Mr. Champion is justified in main- 
taining that Government ought to interfere with such an exercise of the rights of 
property as that. Let any gentleman in this audience go home and ask himself 
how his coat is made, and whether he employs some cheap tailor who sweats a man at 
starvation wages to sew the seams of the garment with his heart's blood. Let any 
lady ask herself a similar question with regard to that dress which her dressmaker 
made at 'Such short notice to enable the wearer to go to a ball. But we must not be 
satisfied with these merely personal applications. Let us remember the larger view 
which seems to me to be tne view of the New Testament, that every Christian 
man is bound to do his best as a citizen and a human being to bring the 
teaching of Christ into the government of his country. If we continue to call England 
a Christian country, we should not be satisfied until the legislation of the country is 
directly in accordance with the spirit of Jesus Christ. I believe that of all these great 
unsolved problems of the present, and the greater problems of the future, the Church, 
more than any other body, holds the key. It is for the clergy to say whether or not 
that key shall be used, or whether we will allow some small difficulty in the acceptance 
of a detail, or some little suspicion which gathers round the name of " Socialist," to 
interfere with our taking up and using what I regard as the greatest and grandest 
opportunity which God ever sent to a national Church. 



The Very Rev. GEORGE Alexander Chad wick, D.D., 

Dean of Armagh. 

I HAVE asked permission to say a few words on this subject as an Irish country 
parson, because we may possibly look at it from across the channel with a certain 
absence of prejudice, though assuredly not without a profound interest. It must 
have occurred to everyone in this assembly to remark how great a change has come 
over the Church at large in its way of treating the promoter of a new idea. Long 
ago they* burned him alive, and then began to ask themselves how his idea would 
work. Now, we say ** you are a brother, and one of us ; the socialist is a Christian ;" 
and then we, too, stop, and ask ourselves how the thing will work. It is very generous 
and highflown to say, ** If you sympathise M'ith our objects, never mind the details ; 
but join us ; " but I am not going to overlook the importance of practical details in 
any fit of generous enthusiasm. I want to know whether the linch-pin is in the 
wheels before I venture to drive in the carriage ; whether the bolts and axles of a 
railway train have been carefully inspected before I start by that means of conveyance 
/or the most desirable destination possible. Let me call attention to what appears to 
be the fundamental idea that underlay, not only Mr. Champion's speech, but 
every socialist speech I ever heard. The last speaker expressed it, when he wished 
to substitute brotherhood for competition — and so do I — but brotherhood and com- 
petition are not inconsistent : regiment competes with regiment in the same army ; 
and many merchants upon change are full of the kindliest feelings towards each 
other. But the vital point is, that you cannot make men brothers by Act of Parliament ; 
and if you attempt it, you are merely reproducing in a gentler form the celebrated 
saying of the French Revolutionist, **Be my brother, or I will kill you." There is 
no person in this hall who does not sympathise with the indignation which has been 
expressed against those who grind the faces of the poor, and against those who let 
unsanitary dwellings to the poor. But are unsanitary dwellings legal to-night in 
England, or are they not ? I do not ask whether the law of England works satis- 
factorily, but whether you require socialistic and revolutionary legislation to make 
unsanitary dwellings illegal. You do not. The law of England at this moment 
denounces such dwellings. And if we are told that hundreds of men are avoidably 
smashed in railway accidents in England, I say that the spirit of the law which makes 
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employers responsible for accidents to their employes — ^ay, and the letter of the law- 
are as sternly set against such abuses as any statute passed in a socialist parliament 
could be. Improve the laws if their working is unsatisfactory : that is the duty of 
practical philanthropists, and not to make their imperfections a lever for the ruin of 
our institutions, I am not sure whether,. as an Irish loyalist, I am not speaking for 
myself, as well as for others, when I say, do not let generous sympathies entirely run 
away with you without considering the practical bearings of what you advocate. In 
the eloquent speech of Mr. Champion, I seemed to recognise a certain amount of 
fallacy, surrounded by much that was generous and chivalrous, and worthy of sympathy. 
And I shall now make a request of this meeting. What I am going to say may, I 
fear, be construed as being aimed at a cheap and contemptible applause, and I vnll, 
therefore, request that it may be heard in silence. I wish to ask this meeting what 
was the meaning of spending ;£'i 7,000 upon the jubilee of our Queen. Did it merely 
mean that a woman bad reigned for fifty years, as Mr. Champion said, or that the 
common sense, the head, as well the heart of England, recc^nised what every socialist 
forgets, the vital importance of personal influence, the forces, such as no Act of 
Parliament can wield, which are exerted by an exalted and virtuous individual. I sat 
that day in Westminster Abbey ; I wandered amongst the two millions of men and 
women — most of them working men and women — who thronged the streets of London, 
and I did not find one of them who grudged, or seemed to grudge, money spent upon 
their Sovereign. And I will tell you why. There was not a man or woman there 
but felt that a national expression of gratitude for fifty years of settled, calm, and 
living influence, of a mother's influence over the nation, which was her family, of 
noble example ; fifty years of virtuous splendour, not steeped in selfish luxury, was 
.worth far more than ^ 17,000, if shared among the poorest persons in the land, could 
be — no, there was not one of them to say, with that early socialist, '* Why was not 
this ointment sold for much and given to the poor ? " In the little time that is left to 
me, I will ask you what is the real difference between a Christian and a socialist ? 
It is this, the Christian says "Give," the socialist, "I will take" (cries of "No"). 
Yes, because we were just now plainly asked, " How can we do anything except by 
Act pf Parliament ? " which involves that the reluctant must be coerced. If that 
does not mean " I will take," I know not any meaning in words. It seems to me 
that if the overwialth of bloated plutocrats and the poverty of dense masses resemble 
the heights and hollows amongst the Alps ; too high, on the one hand, to be warm, 
frozen in the eternal snow, an icy splendour ; too deep, on the other, to catch the 
glorious sun's rays, and inhabited by a population sweltering in hereditary disease ; 
yet to bring all things to one absolutely dead level would add monotony without 
abolishing wretchedness, and make the world a swamp and a morass. If the whole 
surface of the earth is to be watered, you want lakes and rivers, and if you drain these 
off because there is a dry season, and equal division is only just, you will suffer worse 
calamities from drought before your dry season is at an end. If you abolish capital, 
the poor man can have no engraving on his wall, because there will be no rich man 
to pay for the picture from which the engraving would be taken. Someone laughs, 
but the thing is palpable. Not the overgrown luxuries of the unduly rich, but the 
money spent by sufficiently affluent persons on art culture is what overflows, as a lake 
•or a river will overflow to water the land all around them. I only say what Aristotle 
said long ago. His remark, which I commend to the thought of every Christian man 
here, was that when there was no more private property, there could be no more 
charity, no giving away of anything, because no man would have anything to give. 



The Rev. Stewart D. Headlam, 

Various speakers have warned socialists against breaking the Eighth Command- 
ment, and the Bishop of Derry, in his paper, maintained that socialism had nothing 
to say with reference to sin. I wish, as a Christian socialist, to deny that last state- 
ment, and to point out that we are doing all we possibly can, at any rate to bring 
home to those whom it most concerns, the force of the Eighth Commandment, and to 
put a stop to the terrible robbery that has been going on for so long. We are eager 
that the question should be approached, not merely from a materialistic point of view, 
but almost entirely from the moral point of view. We hold, with Mr. Ruskin, that all 
society can be classified into beggars, robbers, and workers, and that if you are not 
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producing something, whether of hand or brain, in return for what you yourselves 
consume, you must either be beggars, living on the charity of others, or robbers prey> 
ing on the hard-won earnings of others. We, therefore, say that it is the bounden 
duty of the Christian churchman, and mainly and specially the duty of the Bishops in 
the House of Lords, to initiate such legislation as will put a stop to the robbery of the 
poor that has been going on for so long. We say that those who create the enormous 
value of land in this and in other towns are not the ground-landlords who appropriate 
that value, but those who live and work in the towns. We say to the ground- 
landlords, in the words of St. Paul, *' Let the robber rob no more, but rather let him 
labour." We attack this question distinctly from a moral and a religious point of 
view. We are not going to let it be said that we do not value tlie Eighth Command- 
ment. We declare that in the beginning it was God, and not this or that duke, who 
created the earth. " The earth is the Lord's,** and therefore not the landlords'. God 
has given it, as the most valuable of all his material gifts, to His children, and it is 
blasphemy on their part if they allow that most important and valuable of all material 
gifts to be lightly filched away from them by the Duke of Westminster, or the Duke 
of Northumberland, or any of the landlords of the country. That is the plain, 
straightforward, moral line which the Christian socialists — which the Guild of St. 
Matthew, for instance — take in regard to these questions. I think it is hardly worth 
while to point out that it is an entire misconception on the part of the Bishop of 
Derry to confuse socialism with either communism or anarchism. It is also entirely a 
misconception to think that we look forward to the time when there will be no poets, 
artists, teachers, or priests. They, of course, work for their living, and a precious 
poor living some of them are able to get, notwithstanding the hard and noble way in 
which they work. It is imp .>rtant for us to remember that it is not only the labourers 
at the dock-gates, but in some degree the parsons and the poets and the teachers, who 
are suffering from the present evil condition of things. I can assure you I know of 
no socialist who does not wish to have far nobler and better poets, teachers, and 
preachers than we have at present. It has been said that the speakers on behalf of 
socialism this evening have insisted too much on the rights of the people, and have 
not said enough about their duties. I am always glad when that objection is made, 
because I say it is the duty of the people to claim their rights in this matter, a duty 
which they owe to themselves, and much more to their children and to posterity. It 
is important to point out that, work however hard we will — even if all those who have 
patted socialism on the back to-night will work for it in the coming Mdnter, even if 
Mr. Stanley Leighton will speak in the House of Common as he has spoken here — 
we »hall not get the reforms we wish for carried out in the next few years at any rate, 
and therefore it is an unworthy taunt to say that we are encouraging a policy of 
selfishness and grab. We are, as I have already said, asking people to claim their 
rights, not only for themselves, but for their children, and for the coming generation 
generally. It is a duty which they owe, not only to themselves and their children, 
but to their God, if they would make the Lord's Prayer a reality instead of a 
blasphemy. Some reference was made by a former speaker to the Jubilee. Surely 
i is in keeping with the subject that there should be such a reference, for the great 
Hebrew Jubilee was an arrangement by which an orderly revolution was carried out 
every fifty years, the object being " that there should be no poor among you." Surely, 
then, we can understand that when our Blessed Lord spoke of the rich man being m 
hell, not because he committed any great crime, but because he allowed the contrast 
between rich and poojr to go unredressed ; and when He referred to Moses and the 
prophets. He did so with the object of bringing about that great result, " there shall 
be no poor among you. " Mr. Champion has asked me to state that there are two 
Church papers which might do their duty better towards the workpeople than they 
do at present, and to point out that it is our duty to see that those who print them 
•do not, at any rate, get wages below the ordinary trades unions' rates. It has been 
asserted that the liock and the Record both pay wages below the usual trades' union 
rate. If I may say one word more, it will be, that if those who have spoken so well 
of Mr. Champion mean what they say, they ought to be doing something to help him 
in the great organisation of the workers with which he is connected, and I do hope 
that some in this hall will take pains to see him before he leaves Wolverhampton, so 
ihat something practical may be done during the coming winter. 
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The Right Rev. W. Walsham How, D.D., Bishop of Bedford 

I RISE to speak, not because I have any theories of political economy which I am 
anxious to defend against socialism, though I cannot but believe there is some truth in 
that much discredited science still ; nor, again, because I want to break a lance in the 
cause of socialism, though I am not one of those who would scoff at the theories of 
socialists as beyond the pale of serious discussion ; but because I live in East London 
among working men and toiling women, and I am not content with the present order 
of things. A very able writer says, "That day is ill spent in which no thought is given 
to the bettering of the condition of the poor." I agree with him, and I cannot go 
about and see all the misery and want I do see, I cannot look upon the tremendous 
contrast between East and West London, I cannot see extravagant abundance in one 
region and grinding poverty and carking care in another, and be content. Therefore 
I cannot waive my hand and put aside with a sublime contempt, even the wildest 
guesses after a way of escape. I think we are bound to examine everything which 
professes to provide a remedy for present evils. Now I am quite ready to allow that 
it is exceedingly difficult for those brought up, like myself, in one vast elaborate social 
system to judge without bias or prejudice of another widely different one. But, so far 
as I can at present see, the difficulties of the socialist scheme appear to me enormous. 
Let me point out one. The realisation of such a scheme, if in other ways conceivable, 
pre-supposes for its success simply heroic virtues in the great bulk of the people. 
Without honesty, thrift, self-repression, industry, sobriety, generous care for the com- 
mon welfare, the scheme is hopelessly unworkable. But (as I heard said one day by 
one of our East London clergy after a debate upon the subject) these are simply what 
we call Christian virtues, so that we may affirm that until the people become Christian 
socialism is impossible, and when they do it will be unnecessaiy. I dare say we shall 
be told we Christian teachers should have made the people all this. I do not refuse to 
bear any just blame. There may be some truth in such a charge. But I will tell you 
what I am really afraid of — a Gospel of greed. I am afraid of appeals to the lower 
passions, to covetousness, class-hatred, injustice. I know one of their organs 
bears the holy name Justice^ and I do not dispute that there is injustice on the 
other side now ; not so much individual injustice, I think, as social and class 
injustice. There is no doubt class-selfishness, tyranny of capital, the grinding 
oppression of competition. If these bad things exist, they are not to be cured by a 
transfer of the evil to the other side. And I already see signs of the danger I am 
pointing out — the danger of large multitudes being swayed by unworthy motives. If 
these evils can be lessened or destroyed, in the name of God let them be. But not 
with a mad rush, and a shout of '* Down with the rich : up with the poor : it is our 
turn now." That is a peril to which no doubt the socialist leaders have their eyes 
open. I am only afraid of their saying, **The evil is so terrible that we must avail 
ourselves of base motives rather than lack the force we need." And so the moral loss 
would infinitely outweigh any conceivable social gain. Well, but what would I do, I 
am not content ; what would I suggest to make things better ? In the first place, I 
do believe in those Christian virtues which I said would be necessary for the success of 
socialism. I believe in educating our people to a truer conception of Christian man- 
hood. I believe in personal improvement. Let this be gained, and I think we need 
not fear what a moral, manly. Christian people may do. I believe in Co-operation. 
If capital has had too great power, this is at least one remedy. I think it has a great 
future before it. I believe (unpopular though it often is to say it) in Emigration. 
Then I believe in educating the rich to a true conception of brotherhood and a con- 
tempt for idle selfish luxury. What about legislation ? Well, I do not very greatly 
believe in that. Indeed, I do not think there is any heroic remedy, any speedy 
panacea for our social ills. But I believe many things are combining, and may more 
and more combine, to the gradual — I hope not slow, but gradual — bettering of the 
condition of our people. For this I long, and labour, and pray. But I distrust and 
disbelieve in any remedy which is not based on that religion which alone exalteth a 
nation. 

The Right Rev. The President. 

I SHOULD like for one moment to ask a question of this great meeting — ^whether you- 
think that we have done rightly in placing this subject on our programme, and 
in inviting Mr. Champion to come and state his case before the Church Congress. 



The Right Rev. the Presidents lyj 

(Cries of *' Yes, yes ! ") I feel sure that every one of you will give us credit for having 
taken a wise step in making this arrangement. There is another w6rd which I have to say* 
Some of us, looking at this great subject from a practical point of view, ask ourselves 
this question, where is it that we mostly find those bloated millionaires, of whom my 
good friend spoke so eloquently and in such denunciatory terms ? They come from 
Sie great land of equality, the Republic on the other side of the Atlantic. And, 
secondly, where have you found, in our century at least, the greatest philanthropist, 
the most devoted, self-sacrificing life, the man who accomplish^l the la^^est amount of 
good for' the poor by legislation, by means of the Factory Act and similar statutes ? 
Did he come from the ranks of socialism or did he come from the Christian Church ? 
I know that all of you, or almost all of you, will anticipate my answer to that 
question ; he was found in the ranks of the English Church, and his name was the 
£arl of Shaftesbury. 
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The Rev. ROBERT CLAUDIUS Billing, Rector of Spitalfields, 

London ; Prebendary of St. Pauls. 

I HAVE been rather troubled to discover exactly what is expected of me 
in this paper. I thought I understood my thesis. But the remarks 
and suggestions of some unofficial correspondents make it evident that 
they at least expected me to dwell on the circumstances of such a 
migratory population as occupies and works the boats on our great 
canals, or the stalwart navvies who construct our harbours and railways. 
No one will be found to deny that for their own sake, and for the sake 
of the community, the Church should give attention to their peculiar 
needs and necessities, and we rejoice to know they are not altogether 
forgotten or neglected. The mention of George Smith, of Coalville, 
and of the ** navvy mission," reminds us that Christian interest is not 
unmindful of this, though we all confess that much yet remains to be 
done, and that for past neglect atonement has to be made. But I 
conceive I am not primarily concerned with these to-day. Nor with* 
the gypsies and the showmen of our commons and our fairs. My 
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experience of migration is that of a parish priest who has had the charge 
of a populous parish in the north of London, within the confines of 
what our grandfathers knew as the merry village of Islington (but which 
had exhausted its store of merriment before I knew it), and who is now 
the rector of a densely crowded parish in the East End of London, with 
a population of some 20,000 souls — all poor, I may say, for the scarce 
exceptions go to prove the rule ; and then those who are not poor 
certainly are not rich. 

Now the factor common to the circumstances in which I found myself 
placed in either case was this. All 'who could afford to do so— and 
perhaps some who could not — would migrate to the suburbs. If they 
are now no longer going, it is because they are already all gone. This 
constitutes a difficulty, and I had almost said a danger for the Church, 
which is known and experienced in all large centres of population, and 
of industrial occupation. No sooner has the Church for the most part 
fairly provided for the spiritual need of the great towns, some of which 
have sprung into existence during the last few years, as though out of 
the bowels of the earth where they stand, while others have increased 
in population with a rapidity and to an extent beyond all former 
precedent and expectation — no sooner has the Church, I say, fairly 
provided for the needs thus created than all is disorganised by this 
displacement of population. New suburban parishes have to be con- 
stituted, churches, parsonages, and schools have to be built, and fresh 
endowments provided. This constitutes not only a further drain on the 
resources of the Church, but it leaves the parishes from which the 
exodus has taken place in a very deplorable condition. The poor are 
left behind, and they become daily a poorer community. Church work 
is maintained and carried on with great difficulty. The work and the 
worker are often starved together. The new suburban district is not 
always an aggregate of well-to-do people who are able to help themselves 
and they who can will generally do so if clerical jealousies and sus- 
ceptibilities do not stand in the way of proper provision being made for 
their wants — but there are whole tracts of country on the confines of 
our large centres of population which are being covered with dwellings 
for what may be called the lower middle class and artizans. I am 
convinced of the wisdom, nay, of the absolute necessity, of providing 
for these districts at once ; it may be at the cost of neglecting for the 
time almost every other call for Church extension. The new wants thus 
created should dertainly be at once attended to. To this end every 
diocese should be organised under the Bishop to provide for these 
necessities as -they arise within its own limit. It will never do to leave 
them to be met by the poor rector or vicar whose parish is suddenly 
invaded by the speculative builder. If he has energy and pluck enough 
to face the task, it will probably kill him, or at least shorten his days ; 
and he will have to adopt all kinds of temporary, unsatisfactory, and 
expensive expedients before he is able adequately and suitably to 
provide for the wants of these people. Spiritual need should not be 
allowed to become spiritual destitution anywhere to the shame and to 
the hurt of the Church and of souls for whom Christ died. By no 
means let us allow fresh arrears of spiritual destitution to accumulate. 

But the urban parish from which the rich have migrated, and from 
which oftentimes those who are neither rich nor poor have been betaking 
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themselves to the suburbs, what of it ? The houses which the well-to- 
do formerly occupied are now either let out in tenements, and occupied 
by as many families as there were individuals dwelling in them before, 
or they have been pulled down to make space for workshops and for 
warehouses. Sometimes the residential population is largely increased, 
sonietimes diminished, but in either case the responsibilities and the 
difficulties of the pastor are multiplied exceedingly. I must not stay to 
particularise them. He, and perhaps half a dozen or more, his neighbours, 
are in a sore plight. Each has a church to keep in repair, to provide 
for the decent and reverent conduct of divine worship therein, and 
schools have to be maintained, and all this and much more has to be 
done on sadly diminished resources. He cannot follow those who 
have migrated, as the Dissenting minister can, who is not tied to the 
place, and who leaves the lield that can no longer maintain him and 
support the cause. Much of the trouble and distress of the parson is, 
I believe, caused by the division, and again, the sub-division of parishes, 
which is the form Church extension has taken in these days. And, 
alas, it is easier to divide than to unite, and to separate than to bring 
together again. An Act of Parliament is necessary to undo what has 
been done by an Order in Council. I cannot now enter into details, 
but I wish to be understood to recommend this Congress to consider 
the propriety of giving preference to the parish church with a sufficient 
clerical staff, and having its daughters and mission churches, to the 
parish cut up into districts, in presence of the difficulties that are con- 
sequent on the migration we have known, and the migrations we 
probably shall continue to know. When small areas are constituted 
separate parishes, there is an increase of expense, and, I venture to 
think, oftentimes a decrease of efficiency in carrying out the parochial 
system. I can bear witness to the fact that the condition of many of 
these district parishes, from which the people who formerly dwelt there 
have migrated, is deplorable in the extreme. I would suggest to 
Convocation, and to the Provincial House of Laymen, to consider what 
present relief can be afforded where needed, and to consult how the 
better to utilise the resources, and to adapt . the machinery of the 
Church to meet the varying needs of different localities as they arise. 

Before I say another word, allow me here to make an appeal to my 
brethren of the clergy, and to emphasise the appeal with all the earnest- 
ness of which I am capable, never, so far as in them lies, to allow a soul 
to migrate from one town to another, or to leave the country parish for 
London, or any other town, without a letter of introduction to be 
presented to the clergy of the parish wherein they may find themselves 
domiciled, and also when it is known where they are going, or afterwards 
discovered where they have taken up their residence, communicating 
with the clergy, that they may at once befriend them, and afford them 
the council and advice which may be to them of the greatest value and 
service. I do not exaggerate when I say that thousands have lapsed 
into pauperism or into crime in the East End of London who might 
have been saved if only timely counsel and aid had been afforded them. 
Often, alas, we hear nothing about them until the letter of enquiry 
comes because of the sad rumour or information that has reached their 
old home of the evil that has befallen them. This applies especially to 
young men and young women, but it is by no means to be confined to 
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them. Nor should this care be only for those of good character, or who 
are communicant members of the Church. In my judgment, so far as 
it is possible to do so, it should be extended to all, without any exception. 
I think my further remarks will presently show that I do not make this 
appeal without just and sufficient cause. 

And now I come to speak of another and a very different class of 
people, whose migratory habits make it exceedingly difficult for the 
Church to fulfil towards them her mission, which we must never allow 
ourselves to forget is to all mankind. Civilisation has created many 
evils — more evils than it knows how to cure — but there is no evil for 
which there is not a remedy, and it is for the Church to find and apply 
the remedy. The headquarters, if I may so speak, of the nomads to 
whom I refer are the common lodging-houses to be found in the East- 
end of London, St. Giles', Westminster, the Borough, and the rookeries 
of all the larger cities and towns of the provinces. It is a mistake to 
suppose this community consists only of the idle, the vicious, and the 
criminal. There is, if I may so say, a large and permanent stratum that 
may be thus described, and which exercises a baneful influence upon all 
that are brought into communication with it. There is a very consider- 
able number to be found in these places in the winter, who during the 
rest of the year are scattered over the country (professional beggars and 
thieves are many of these), as they ply their different trades, hawk 
goods, and work as hop-pickers, fruit-gatherers, and harvest-men. These 
are all of very doubtful character, it is hardly necessary to say, and the 
children evade the School Board officer for the most part all the year 
round, and owe what little education they may receive to the night and 
ragged schools. The mortality among the children is proved to be very 
great, and very few are rescued from following in the ways of their 
parents, unless they fall, early in life, into the hands of the constable, 
and are committed to reformatories or industrial schools, or are rescued 
and placed in voluntary institutions. In the common lodging-houses, 
and in other haunts which are their only resource when the shelter of 
the lodging-house is denied them, because of their inability to pay for 
the accommodation, there is an immense and ever-increasing multitude 
of men, women, and children. This community is largely augmented 
by those who have been brought low from a better station by vice, 
crime, or sometimes by misfortune. It is difficult to obtain an accurate 
census of the number who constitute this community. I know that 
within a comparatively small area around our parish church there are at 
times not less than 6,000. The common lodging-houses with us make 
up from 30 to 430 beds each, and the number increases every year. 
Whence arises the increasing demand for such accommodation ? We 
must not leave out of sight the fact that there has been during the last 
few years a marked increase in the number of immigrants into the towns 
from all parts of the kingdom. This is to be accounted for by the 
general depression of trade. Thrown out of work, and with starvation 
staring them in the face, thousands gravitate to London from all parts 
of the United Kingdom in search of employment. Very few obtain it. 
The labour market they find already overstocked. The hapless, hope- 
less condition to which they are reduced is deplorable in the extreme. 
One of the most necessary things to be done, and it should be done at 
once, is to provide, all over the country, reliable information, always up 
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to date, with regard to the demand for labour in the different branches 
of industry in all the great centres of population. Better it were for 
thousands who had broken up their homes and gone forth on pilgrimages 
in search of work to have remained where they were, though in enforced 
and reluctant idleness, than presently to swell the multitude of haggard, 
anxious strangers who come to be fleeced of whatever little remains to 
them, and to become themselves adult '*' waifs and strays/' dragging 
their children along with them in the downward course. These ill* 
advised adventurers in too many instances fall into a condition of hope- 
less, reckless pauperism, and many help to swell the numbers of the 
habitual criminals. The first step to ruin was the move in search of the 
employment they failed to find, and which landed them at length in 
circumstances that consummated their misfortune. 

Then agricultural distress has driven thousands out of the villages 
into the towns. We are constantly receiving consignments of such from 
all parts — from Scotland, Wales, and all the counties of England. The 
condition of the agricultural labourer and his family in London, or in 
any other great town, is, perhaps, more deplorable and more hopeless 
than that of any other. He, and his wife and children with him, are 
altogether out of their element. He stands no chance of even a turn of 
employment when the dock-gates are open to admit perhaps one per 
cent, of the crowd that has been standing for hours and hours in the 
hope of a job. He settles down to hopeless, wretched poverty, and 
there rests upon him that weight of awful sadness of which life is to him 
and to so many the synonym and the sum. 

Trade depression and agricultural distress have caused thousands to 
migrate into London, sometimes after going the round of many of the 
provincial towns. Few ever find their way home again. They have no 
home to which to return. They become, too many of them, literally 
vagabonds and wanderers, and when with us their only available shelter 
is the common lodging-house, with all its demoralizing associations, or 
sometimes what is known as the '* furnished room," so called on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, which is not one whit better than the 
common lodging-house ; indeed, in many cases it is much worse, as 
there axe less safeguards against overcrowding ; and to keep for them- 
selves such poor shelter and get a crumb of bread, they have recourse 
oftentimes to the most dreadful expedients. The women and the 
children, especially the girls, are the greatest sufferers. It is my painful 
expierience of these poor people who flock up to town with such 
disastrous consequences to themselves and to the whole community, 
that leads me to lay such stress upon the proposal I have made, that a 
reliable system of obtaining and imparting information with regard to 
the openings for employment in different districts should be forth- 
coming, and to this 1 would add a plan for providing for the proper 
lodging of those who may come to any place to avail themselves of the^ 
employment when it is to be had. Migration should be advisedly 
undertaken and carefully regulated and assisted. 

But the two causes I have indicated are not the only ones that have 
led to the disastrous congestion of population which exists in our great 
towns. A very large number, especially of young people, year by year 
arrive in London, and in less numbers betake themselves to other large 
towns, under the mistaken idea that they will find a better field for their 
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energies. Where one succeeds ninety-nine fail. The result oftentimes 
is the loss, not only of money and time, but of reputation and character. 
I might add, but I will not enlarge upon it, that the publicity given to 
measures taken for the relief of distress in London and other large 
towns frequently acts in the same direction, and attracts to these centres 
candidates for relief from all parts. There are those who have made it 
their study how to turn these things to their advantage, and who make 
their calculations with wonderful sagacity and foresight. They are 
found to turn up here and there, just in the nick of time, to benefit by 
the distress, or rather to have their share in the charitable provision 
that is made to relieve it. " Where the carcase is, there, will the eagles, 
be gathered together." When once a man has learned to eat the bread 
of idleness, it is difficult to restore his self-respect, and to give him a 
healthy appetite for work. More are ruined by charity, so called, than 
almost by anything else ; and I wish the Church to teach not only the 
duty of being charitable, but the responsibility of rightly bestowing 
charity. Now, all authorities are agreed that there is likely to be in the 
future, and in the immediate future, more displacement of labour, and 
therefore more migration, than we have experienced in the past. Why 
should it not be organised and directed, just as emigration and 
colonisation are directed and organised ? As it is, everyone is left to 
do that which is right in his own eyes, generally to his own detriment 
and to the injury of the body politic. So great is the evil of the present 
state of things, that one is almost tempted to regret the good old tinies 
when it was unlawful to wander away from the parish, and fine and 
penalties restrained migration. The history of the Acts that established 
and regulate the administration of the casual ward is well worth patient 
study. I cannot speak from personal experience of the working of 
these Acts in the country, but 1 should hail with thankfulness the day 
on which every casual ward in London was closed. The Act, so far as 
it affects London, is penal in the highest degree, and the casual ward is 
infinitely more degrading and demoralising than the gaol. The casual 
ward was called into existence to meet the wants of the honest wayfarer, 
and not the vagabond. It presently became evident that the right to 
shelter was being abused, and the vagabond class was being encouraged. 
Now, in London and other great towns, the time of detention has been 
enlarged, and the task of work increased, and the quick-eyed Inspector 
readily recognises the old hand, and condemns him to lengthened 
incarceration. The desire now is to suppress casuals, and yet we 
continue to rear and encourage them. It only takes a few weeks after 
introduction to a casual ward to turn out a regular and persistent casual. 
These constitute a well-known class, easily recognised and distinguished 
from all others. Who ever, in London at least, saw an ill-fed or 
ill-nurtured casual ? I would, I say, close every casual ward in London 
to-day if I could. There is no reason why anyone should have, as now, 
the privilege of choosing in what manner they will receive relief when 
destitute, whether in the workhouse or casual ward. I should like to 
give the guardians discretionary power really to help the bond fide 
wayfarer on his way ; and what the trades unions and other societies do 
for their members, means should be found to do for those who are 
compelled to move hither and thither and have no such organisation to 
fall back upon. Such should have shelter and proper food, and no 
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degrading oakum-picking or stone-breaking to do, and be helped on 
their way. It would be no new departure, but rather a return to 
primitive practice, if the Church undertook to act the good Samaritan 
to those who from just a necessary cause are travellers. The misery 
and evil that might be relieved and remedied is almost beyond human 
calculation. The modern expedient of the Poor I^aw, which has 
proved such a gigantic failure, which, while injuriously kind to the 
unworthy, is harsh towards the deserving, and fails to help those who 
are willing to help themselves, will never be reformed until these latter 
are befriended by other means. Among these none are more deserving 
of consideration than those who are compelled by necessity to leave 
their former habitation to follow their work or seek employment 
elsewhere. 

As I do not pretend to read an academic paper, but rather to narrate 
facts gathered from my own experience, I may perhaps be allowed to 
refer to what we endeavour to do for the large, increasing, and motley 
multitude that, migrating from all parts and corners of the kingdom, 
flows in upon us. i. Many w^e return to whence they came, if haply we 
meet with them before they have become assimilated to those around 
them and utterly demoralised. 2. Others we assist to emigrate. But 
be it remembered we have our own proper redundant population to 
care for, and they had better been emigrated before they had become 
" migrants." 3. For all we endeavour to do the best we can. 
Remembering that circumstances make guilt, we endeavour to correct 
the circumstances rather than rail against the guilt. The accommodation 
provided in the lodgings is certainly better in all respects than it was, 
and more conducive to both physical and moral salubrity. This is the 
result of painful labour. In several of the larger houses, reading-rooms 
are provided by the proprietors, and we furnish the literature. Not 
only is the Gospel preached to them, but healthy and elevating enter- 
tainments are provided, and facilities afforded for consultation and 
consideration of their circumstances, with a view to assist them to make 
a fresh start in life, to take away the sense of past defeat, and to inspire 
with a new courage. Free breakfasts, and all such popular remedies, I 
look upon as no remedies at all, but only palliatives that oftentimes do 
more harm than good. The established free breakfasts are seldom 
tasted by the bon& fide traveller, or the newly-arrived stranger. These 
are forestalled by those who are the habitual guests at these entertain- 
ments, which for the most part encourage an idle and vagabond set to 
live in idleness and on the ill-bestowed charity of others. An occasional 
free breakfast, the guests being gathered in from among the actually 
shelterless after one o^clock in the moming, proves oftentimes an 
introduction to the most deserving of strangers. As means to this end 
they are useful. But on these things I must not further enlarge. 

I am convinced from all I see, and all I read and hear, that we are 
at the beginning, not at the end, of a time of very great difficulty and 
distress. There will be found more and more on the road with no other 
bourne before them than the sepulchre in which already are so many 
dead souls — dead, because without a spark of hope either for the life 
that now is or for that which is to come. Many circumstances are 
conspiring to this end. I cannot but regard the prospect with anxiety 
and almost with dismay. But I do not despair of ameliorating the 
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condition of those poor creatures, if only the Church sets her heart and 
her hand to the task. But the work must be undertaken with circum- 
spection, and there must be not only organisation but co-operation. I 
venture to implore the Congress seriously to debate this subject, and I 
pray God that its collective wisdom may afford some solution of the 
embarrassing problem how to deal with the migratory population of our 
land. Though here we pass no resolution, we may nevertheless direct 
the formation of a right public opinion in the Church, and give the 
necessary impetus to a work of pressing and surpassing importance. 
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Princes Gate, S.W. 

There has probably been no period of the Church's history when the 
desire to improve the material and social condition of the people has 
been greater than it is at the present time, nor has there ever been a 
time when a belief that to effect spiritual improvement it was neces- 
sary first to improve the material conditions of life was more prevalent. 
In fact, it is not to much to say that the amelioration of the temporal 
conditions under which a large number of our fellow-countrymen live 
has become an article of faith of the first and highest consideration. 

Such being the case, it properly and naturally comes within the scope 
of the Church's functions to take advantage of and to develop and 
encourage any work which tends towards the improvement of the 
material welfare of the masses. 

Taking, therefore, a broad and comprehensive view of the social 
problems that we have to face at the present time in this country, we 
are soon brought to a knowledge of the fact that our present and chief 
difficulty lies in the' great and' constant increase in our population, and 
in the consequent keen competition for employment, resulting in a 
partial or total want of employment for many. It is true, no doubt, 
that new employments from time to time arise, but owing to the labour- 
saving machinery now in use, and to the undoubted fact that our trade 
does not increase so rapidly as it did formerly, the increase of popula- 
tion is faster than the increase of the demand for new labour, and 
hence the number of unemployed, or only partially employed, tends 
constantly to increase. 

The great problem, therefore, we have to solve is, ^* What are we to do 
with our surplus population ? " 

Now, although most of the charitable gifts and institutions founded 
and supported by the Church have most excellent objects, and also 
produce excellent results, yet many of them, perhaps most, only aim in 
assisting and ameliorating sorrow, suffering, or want when these arise, 
and do not attempt to remove the causes of that destitution. We have 
now, however, reached the time when the prevention of evil is looked 
upon as an aim even more important than the cure of evil, and hence 
it is that the Church, and I hope also the State, is beginning to wake up 
to the fact that not all the model dwellings in existence, not all the 
hospitals in London, not all the education that can possibly be 
crammed into the youthful mind, can of themselves produce the health 
and well-doing of the people, if those people cannot obtain the means 
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of subsistence ; and hence the question now forced upon the attention 
of all thoughtful persons is, " Where and how can employment be 
found for our surplus working people?" Political economists tell us 
that the three things necessary for the production of wealth are land, 
labour, and capital, and a very cursory knowledge of the British 
Empire will soon show us that these three necessaries are all to be 
found in plenty within the limits of the Empire. In the old country 
we have the labour and the capital, in the colonies we find the land, 
and the whole question resolves itself into finding means of transporting 
the labour on to the land, sufficiently easy and cheap to permit of great 
numbers of poor persons taking advantage of them. 

Emigration, or the removal of surplus and unemployed labour at home 
to the surplus and waste land abroad, is therefore the answer to the 
question *« What are we to do with our surplus population ? " For by 
this means we place persons able and willing to work into a position 
where they can support themselves, and I unhesitatingly declare that it 
is ten times better charity to help persons to reach a position where they 
can soon place themselves beyond the need of any assistance, rather 
than maintain them in a position more or less dependent. 

So far I have been dealing with what may be called general considera- 
tions, and I imagine few will be inclined to dispute the truth of the 
conclusions arrived at. But it is only after admitting the truth of the 
proposition that emigration is the best method of dealing with our 
surplus population, when we begin to endeavour to put our theory into 
practice, that the difficulties of the work become so apparent, and the 
stumbling-blocks to be avoided appear to be so numerous. 

It is with the desire to indicate a few of the methods best calculated 
to overcome these difficulties that I have undertaken this paper. The 
subject is so wide, and presents itself in so many phases, that it is of 
course impossible to enter fully into the whole question within the limits 
of a twenty minutes' paper, and I therefore propose to confine my re- 
marks chiefly to the influence which the Church may exercise in 
carrying out the work of emigration. 

There is probably no one agency which can exert so much power in 
this matter of emigration as the Clergy of the Church of England, and 
it is therefore most desirable that they should study this question and be 
prepared to give useful advice when required. 

During the decade from 187 1 to 1881, the great flow of population has 
been from the country into towns, and it seems as if the country and the 
rural districts were now sufficiently peopled for all their necessary wants* 
The rural population of England and Wales in 187 1 bore to the urban 
the proportion of about one to two, that is to say, about one-third of our 
people lived in the country and two-thirds in the towns, and as our 
whole population has increased 3,262,173 during the decade from 187 1 
to 1 88 1, and as the number of births in the country bear the same pro- 
portion to population as they do in the towns, we ought, according to the 
proportion which I have laid down as existing between country and 
town population, to have an increase of 1,087,391 in the country, and 
of 2,174,782 in the towns, but we And that the actual increase in the 
country was only 554,810 and in the towns 2,707,363, so that it is 
evident that 532,581 removed from the country into the towns. It is 
therefore apparent that it must be chiefly our rural population that re- 
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quires to emigrate, and I must dwell upon this point, because this fact is 
not generally recognised, and it is thought by many that the rural popu- 
lation does not require the remedy of emigration because it does not 
increase^ and that the persons standing most in need of emigration are 
the unemployed in our towns — but the real fact is that the surplus rural 
population pour into our towns and to a great extent displace labour 
there, and produce that congestion which our towns are now suffering 
from, and it is easy to understand how the weaker labourers are 
gradually pushed out by the stronger, and getting less work and wages, 
gradually sink lower and lower until they are obliged to go to the Work- 
house, and by that time they are quite unfit for emigrants. 

Now it is here that the influence of the country clergyman can be 
exerted with so much benefit, for he can point out to his parishioners 
how much better it would be for them to emigrate, if they are able to 
do so, than to go into the towns, and we should then have to deal 
with a class of persons by far the best adapted to a country life in the 
Colonies, instead of those who, by a process of deterioration in the 
towns, had become quite unfit to be emigrants. Owing to the intimate 
knowledge possessed by most country clergymen of the circumstances 
and characters of their parishioners, there is no class of persons who 
have anything like the power of aiding in this movement if they are 
willing to do so, and, therefore, I would respectfully submit that it is 
their duty to study this question carefully, so as to be able to give sound 
and wise advice to any of their parishioners who may require it ; and 
with a view to their being able to .do this, I would suggest that every 
clergyman shpuld apply periodically to the Government Emigrants' 
Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, for information upon 
all questions connected with emigration. This can be obtained free of 
any cost. 

One remark I would venture to make, and that is, that it would be 
wise not to leave this question of emigration to be decided at the last 
moment, but that when the circumstances and condition of a family are 
such as to render it probable that some members of it must seek their 
fortunes away from home, arrangements should be made beforehand, 
and instruction should be given and money should be laid by so as to 
be ready for the time of departure. 

Also, if it can possibly be managed, and it generally can be, a party 
from the same neighbourhood should be sent out together, so as to 
avoid as far as may be the feeling of loneliness and home-sickness 
|\rhich often embitters the life of young emigrants at the first. 

With regard to the question of saving money, it may be done either 
individually or by means of clubs ; the former method is for many 
reasons the most convenient, but the latter is perhaps the most effective, 
as the money is kept beyond the reach of the person saving until he or 
she arrives at a certain age. 

Rules for the formation of these village emigration clubs can be 
obtained from Mr. Paton, Secretary to the Central Emigration Society, 
3, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. If the saving is begun sufficiendy 
early in life a very small sum put by each week will suffice to raise the 
amount necessary to obtain an assisted passage to Canada. In the way 
of instruction, also, much may be done in the parish school to prepare 
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children for being useful emigrants, and here again the clergyman has 
far more influence than anyone else. 

In every school, in my judgment, there should be instruction given 
about the resources, the geography, the chmate, and the social condition 
of our colonies, and for those who are thinking of emigrating a special 
class in a night school would be of great advantage. 

The clergy, therefore, of the Church of England have in this question 
a preponderating influence and power over any other body of men, for 
it is in their hands to a great extent to direct the stream of surplus rural 
population, to give advice and information according to the circum- 
stances of the case, and, thirdly, to take care that proper instruction is 
given to possible or intending emigrants. 

But the duty of the Church and the power for good of the clergyman 
does not stop here, for perhaps the most valuable of all the functions of 
the Church is that emigrants leaving our shores may receive letters of 
introduction and recommendation from their parish clergyman to the 
clergyman of the parish or district in the new country to which they are 
going. 

These letters have frequently been of the greatest use to emigrants 
arriving in a new country, and through the admirable organisation by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge any clergyman in this 
country can be put into communication with the clergyman of the 
district to which his emigrants may be going, and thus be enabled to 
give his parishioners letters of introduction to a person always well 
qualified to help them. 

In addition to this, it should be the duty of the Church to provide 
Emigration Chaplains at every port of departure throughout the country, 
and, as far as possible take care that a clergyman accompanies every 
emigrant ship, and that there is someone also to meet the new arrivals at 
their landing in the new country. 

I am well aware that the Church has already done much in this 
direction, especially by the efforts of the S. P. C K., which are of the 
most praiseworthy character, but there still remains room for further 
useful development of their efforts in these ways. 

I must not conclude this part of my subject without alluding to 
another and excellent effort which has been made by some members of 
the Church to establish a Society, which shall endeavour to carry 
out a systematic course of Colonisation. This Society, called the 
"Church Colonisation Society," is formed with a view of settling 
emigrants in groups upon suitable lands, so that it may be possible at 
once to provide for them Church privileges, and they propose to set aside 
a tenth part of all their subscriptions for the erection and endowment of 
churches. I can honestly say that no churchman can give better or 
more enduring help to the Church than by assisting this Society and 
any kindred societies by taking a few shares ; for money so invested, 
whether it brings a money return or not to the investor, and it probably 
will bring a return, yet will infallibly be the means of helping many to 
escape to a new life of hope and plenty, and place them in a position 
where self-help and self-support will remove them from a position of 
carking care, and giving them hope and courage for the future, will make 
them more contented, more happy, and more religious. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to enter into the question of 
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Colonisation, but in case any persons may be wishful to aid in this really 
useful work, I have ventured to add a statement of the Church Colonisa- 
tion Society's objects as an appendix, and I would now only add that 
the shares are;^i each. 

I pass on now to notice very briefly two or three other methods of 
assisting in carrying forward the work of emigration — methods which, 
although not necessarily or specially under Church influence, yet, as a 
matter of fact, are largely so. And first I would refer to the emigration 
of children in Industrial Schools and Orphanages. Now I have ahready 
alluded to the fact that when men and women have sunk down so low 
as to be on the verge of pauperism emigration ceases to be a possible 
remedy, and I take this opportunity of protesting strongly against the 
unwisdom of attempting to send out as emigrants those persons who are 
either morally, physically, or mentally unfit for it, and I warn those who 
think that it matters not who they ship off as emigrants, that both for the 
individuals and the cause they are doing a grievous wrong. 

But, although the foregoing remark is true with regard to pauper adults, 
it is, happily, not true with regard to children, however destitute they 
may be ; and no more useful work has been, or can be, undertaken by 
philanthropists than the reclamation of these outcast and deserted or 
destitute children, and no more effective means of cutting off the stream 
of pauperism at its source can be found. Now, it has always, been a 
matter of some difficulty how to dispose of children when they have 
passed through their period of probation ; and allowing them to return 
to their old associates is obviously dangerous and unsatisfactory ; there- 
fore, the emigration of such of these children as may be suitable is by far 
the best possible method of disposing of them. 

Now, it fortunately happens that — in Canada chiefly, but also in the 
other Colonies — there is a great demand for children, and the success of 
the efforts of those who have been carrying out this work has been quite 
astonishing. It would lead ixie too far afield if I were to quote instances 
of the successful emigration of these children, but such instances may be 
had by hundreds, and can be easily found in the published reports of the 
work carried on by Miss Rye, Dr. Barnardo, Miss Macpherson, Mr. 
Middlemore, Mrs. Joyce, and the Waifs and Strays Society, and many 
others. 

And not only can it be shown that this method of placing out children in 
our Colonies in good homes is the best for the children themselves, but 
it is actually the cheapest method of disposing of them. Therefore, I 
have no hesitation in recommending the adoption of this course, and I 
hope the managers of the Industrial Homes and Orphanages will pay 
especial attention to this particular matter. 

With regard to the children in Industrial Homes — as these institutions 
are under Government supervision, and receive a Government Grant— -it 
has been thought that it is only just and fair, as well as prudent, that 
some portion of the grant might be used for purposes of emigration, 
and the Central Emigration Society, of which I have the honour to be 
chairman, has, on several occasions, pressed upon the notice of the 
Home Secretary this definite proposition, namely : that the Government 
Grant, which would be paid in the course of the time for which any child 
had been sent to an Industrial School, might be capitalised, and used for 
the purpose of emigrating such child. I am glad to be able to say that 
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there is a fair prospect of some legislation of this kind being brought for- 
ward next session. 

There are about 28,000 children in Industrial Houses, and a large 
proportion of these might, with great advantage, be emigrated. 

The teaching they receive at these schools is peculiarly beneficial to 
them, making them handy, useful, and capable of adapting themselves to 
new customs. Also they have, as a rule, no ties in this country which 
are desirable to maintain, and hence, in every way, they are suitable cases 
for emigration. 

The cost of prepared outfitting and conveying a child from this country 
to a home in Canada is about ;^i5. 

The Government Grant for each committed child in homes established 
after 1872 is 3s. 6d. per week, or jQg 2s. per annum ; thus, two years' 
grant more than covers the cost of emigration. The average time of 
detention in an Industrial School is between four and five years, so that 
emigration is generally the cheapest way of disposing of the child, as 
well as the best for the child. 

With regard to private orphanages, of which excellent institutions 
there are now a great number, the same remarks apropos to emigration 
hold good as in the case of Industrial Schools, except that there is no 
Government money forthcoming or applicable to such a purpose ; but 
still, at the same time, it is true that the cost of emigrating and outfitting 
a child from one of these homes or orphanages is less than the cost of 
maintaining a child for four or five years, and, therefore, subscribers to 
these institutions ought not to object to allow their money to be employed 
in this way when proper and suitable cases arise. 

There are many of these orphanages which are not in the way of 
carrying on the work of emigration, and have not the machinery for 
doing so, and in that case the best plan would be after some preliminary 
training to pass on any child, who is thought to be a case for emigra- 
tion, to some one of the many Homes which now do carry on this work. 

I turn now to say one word as to Workhouse children. There are 
of these in England and Wales about 50,000, and many of them are 
deserted or orphan children, having no friends and no ties at all in this 
country, and for whom it is not always easy to find a good opening in 
life. Now many of these children, properly educated and properly 
trained, turn out as useful men and women as any others, and all they 
require is a good start : in my opinion there is no start in life which is 
so full of hope and promise for them as placing them out in some 
Colonial family where they are well treated, often as one of the family, 
and where, if honest and steady, they may always earn good wages and 
become entirely independent. 

It is, however, the fact that there is in the Colonies some dislike to 
taking children from Workhouses, and it must be owned that in many 
instances Workhouse life and training does not fit children for Colonial 
life ; and therefore it is highly desirable that these Workhouse children, 
before being emigrated, should be sent to some proper Emigrants' Train- 
ing School or Home, and then there would be no objection on the part 
of the Colonies. The Guardians have full power to dispose of children 
in this way, and may pay for them out of the rates, so that no money 
difficulty arises in this case. 

I would draw the attention of Guardians of the Poor to this very 
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beneficial mode of dealing with the children under their control. The 
present Government have, I am glad to say, relaxed the absurd restric- 
tions placed on child emigration by their predecessors. 

I need hardly point out what great influence the clergy, either as 
chaplains, or as guardians, as they frequently are, can exert in this 
matter. 

Time will not allow me to pursue this question further, and I there- 
fore conclude by summing up the case in a few words. 

The Church recognises the fact that the material welfare of the people 
affects to a large degree their spiritual or religious welfare, and therefore 
it takes a deep interest affecting the social improvement of the masses. 

The chief cause of poverty in this country is want of employment, 
owing to over population, and hence the best and most effective remedy 
is emigration, when possible and suitable. 

Therefore it is the duty of the Church to promote emigration when 
suitable cases arise, and give effective assistance to those desiring to 
emigrate. 

This can be done in the following ways by the clergy : — 

By advice and information to their parishioners. 

By letters of introduction and recommendation to Colonial clergy. 

By the establishment of chaplaincies at the ports of departure and 
arrival of the emigrants, and on board the ships. 

By taking part in and subscribing to Church Colonisation Companies 
or Societies. 

By establishing, and when established, fostering and promoting Emi- 
gration Homes and Orphanages. 

By the promotion of Village Clubs for the purpose of saving money 
for emigration. 

By bringing influence to bear upon the Board of Guardians to put into 
force the powers they have for this purpose. 

By doing all they can to promote instruction upon this question in our 
elementary schools. 

By these and other means the Church may, if she will, exert an 
enormous influence for good on one of the greatest social questions of 
the day, and may by her energy and interest arouse in the mind of the 
nation a sense of the necessity of some further and wider action being 
taken in this matter than is possible by private effort, and when the 
people are convinced of this their mandate will go forth, and the State 
will have to obey. 



The Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

It is impossible to deny that in the large towns of Great Britain there is 
a class of men and women, honest, sober, and hard-working, which, owing 
to the fierce competition existing in certain portions of the labour market, 
is barely able to earn sufficient to support existence. The joys and re- 
laxations of life are, for the most part, unknown to these unhappy 
individuals. They possess but few hopes, and enjoy still fewer ambitions. 
For sixteen or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, the women labour 
for a pittance which leaves them still hungry, half-clothed, cold, and 
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miserably housed. Unless trade should revive, of which there is little 
sign, or some step should be taken to remedy the condition of this 
miserable class, it will in all probability get worse instead of better ; for, 
as is well-known. Great Britain has to find food annually for some 340,000 
more mouths than she did in the previous year. In the present in- 
expansive condition of trade, manufacture, and agriculture, this means 
that the powers of purchasing food and the necessaries of life have not 
increased, whilst the mouths have, and so year by year the inhabitants of 
these islands are obliged to content themselves with a smaller and ever 
smaller share of the good things of this life ; the pressure is no doubt felt 
by all more or less, but most intensely by that class whose wages have 
already been lowered by competition to close upon the lowest limit on 
which life can be maintained — the law which Mr. Walter Besant in his 
now famous novel has designated as " The Law of Elevenpence 
Halfpenny." Now "The Law of Elevenpence Halfpenny" may be or 
may not be in accordance with the principles of political economy. It is 
not my place here to say which it is, but of this I am certain, that it is a law 
which is fatal to religion, and that it must crush out of the minds and 
souls of those who are subject to it (unless they are naturally of an angelic 
nature) all desire to cultivate a spiritual life. How can this be otherwise ? 
He must be a truly good Christian whose temper will stand continuous 
work for sixteen or eighteen hours a day on starvation diet, for a wage 
which he is satisfied is no remuneration for his services. I wonder how 
many of us who have had the advantages of education and of spiritual 
training, would come triumphantly out of some such ordeal as falls to 
the ordinary lot of thousands of our poorer countrymen and women ?' 
Think of the fatigued body, the weary brain, the disordered digestion, the 
absence of all spiritual life, example or encouragement, the degrading sur- 
roundings, and then let each answer for himself my question in the 
affirmative if he dare. I, for one, unhesitatingly say, I dare not. 

If the ** Law of Elevenpence Halfpenny," or the payment of starvation 
wages, then, be a hindrance to the progress of religious feeling amongst 
the people, it follows that the Church should exert herself to discover 
(without doing injury to other classes) some means of enabling the poorer 
sections of society to obtain such fair remuneration for their labours as 
shall leave them some margin in regard to time as well as money, over 
and above what may be necessary to preserve bare life within their bodies. 

Happily for those who do not believe that true political economy re- 
quires for the maintenance of civilisation, that a large portion of mankind 
shall always be kept on starvation wages, ** The Law of Elevenpence 
Halfpenny " depends for its existence on a condition of things which 
need not be regarded as incapable of alteration ; viz., on the presence 
in this country of a larger number of hands than is actually required for 
the work which can be given. The obvious remedies for the above con- 
dition of things are to increase the amount of work to be obtained within 
the country, and to diminish the supply of hands. These objects can in 
a great measure be obtained by encouraging emigration and colonisation, 
by increasing the number of national customers, by discouraging foreign 
immigration, and by educating the workman in the use of his tools, so 
tliat the goods he produces may find a wide and ready market both at 
home and abroad. 

In thus taking thought for the physical well-being of the people, the 
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Church will only be following in the footsteps of her Lord, Who lost no 
opportunity of showing that, whilst His first care was for the souls of men, 
He was ever mindful of their bodily needs. As the pressure of mere 
physical necessities on the health, strength, resources, and time of working 
men and women becomes less and less severe, so will their minds grow 
more and more capable of receiving the Divine message. At present, bodily 
pain, overstrung nerves, soured temper^ and lack of time, often cause 
them to resent the visits and exhortations of the clergy and of the district 
visitors — visits which to their embittered minds appear to add the insult of 
mockery to the injuries of the robbery and injustice which they conceive 
they have suffered at the hands of society. Men and women may be 
moulded by circumstances and by surroundings, but their nature is much 
the same, whether born in afHuence or in poverty. They are moved by the 
same hopes and fears, the same passions and desires. The religious in- 
stincts of mankind will assert their suppremacy if only opportunity be 
given for their exercise. The problems of life, of death, and of an here- 
after, are of too vital importance to every man and woman on this earth, 
to be neglected by any large proportion of them for any lengthened period, 
if they be only given sufficient time for thought and for reflection, and be 
freed from the all-absorbing anxieties of a never-ending death-struggle 
with starvation and disease. 

It is clearly then the duty of the Church to endeavour to lighten this 
pressure of temporal considerations, which is as detrimental to the moral 
and religious interest of mankind as it is to the physical, and if this pro- 
position be conceded, it cannot be out of place in an assembly like the 
present, to consider how over-pressure on the national means of sub- 
sistence can best be avoided. 

The conditions of social life are so complex, that remedies for an 
acknowledged evil are rarely to be found, except in many directions, and 
the above rule holds good in this as well as in other social problems. 
Amongst these remedies, I am of opinion that colonisation, or the 
organised planting of our surplus population as farmers on the unoccupied 
lands of the colonies, may very justly be considered one of the most im- 
portant. 

I shall confine myself in this paper to the consideration of this one 
subject, and shall endeavour to show that it is the duty of the Church to 
encourage and promote schemes of colonisation, and how this object 
can best be effected by her. 

I have already given some of my reasons for desiring the Church to 
undertake this work. As a churchman, I should like to see her exer- 
cise influence in its management and direction. Although the home 
population is increasing, it is in spite of the fact that annually some 
230,000 of our people seek new homes across the ocean. Now, the future 
of these men and women ought not to be, and, indeed, is not, a matter 
of indifference to the Church. As a matter of fact, the Church has already, 
through the energetic agent of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge at Liverpool, the Rev. John Bridger, and his co-workers 
there and in other ports of the United Kingdom, been of service to 
thousands who have left these shores for Canada, the States, and Aus- 
tralia, but I should like to see her take some more definite action as a cor- 
porate body in the peopling of our colonies. In the same way as of late 
te. years she has established middle-class schools for the education of her 
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sons and daughters in the principles of her religious belief, I desire to see 
her acquire, through corporate action, suitable land in the unoccupied 
districts of our colonies, and people them with settlers of her own faith 
sent out under the spiritual care of earnest and energetic pastors. 
Practical colonisers, like Mr. Arnold White, have found that one of the 
greatest hindrances to successful colonisation is the weakening of the 
moral restraint on human action which follows when settlers find them- 
selves in small numbers without spiritual guidance, far from the 
controlling influences of religion, law, custom, public opinion, and 
civilisation. He is of opinion that a settlement is more likely to succeed 
when it is composed of men and women possessing the same religious 
belief, and when there is no danger of religious differences and ani- 
mosities arising in their midst. These considerations point to the con- 
clusion that a settlement established in a colony, under the management 
and guidance of a church company, would have a better chance of success 
than one which did not possess the above-mentioned advantages. 

It is true that the peopling of our colonies with settlers from the 
mother country, is a work of such gigantic proportion, and of so vital an 
importance to the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the ocean, that in my 
opinion it will never be thoroughly carried out until it is jointly undertaken 
by the Governments of Great Britain and the colonies. But this need 
not hinder the Church from doing that which she may consider her duty 
in regard to colonisation. In this paper I do not intend to allude to 
State colonisation, except to recommend to the notice of the clergy who 
support my views in this particular, the excellent results which have 
followed the suggestion of the Bishop of Carlisle, that the subject of State 
colonisation should be discussed at ruri-decanal and other clerical con- 
ferences within his diocese. 

The Rev. John Bridger, in a paper read before the Church Congress 
held in Portsmouth in 1885, proposed a somewhat similar scheme 
to that which I have ventured to suggest here, when he said : 
" Nothing has yet been done in the direction of emigration 
commensurate with the Church's position and opportunities. But 
in what way should she proceed to help the poor to emigrate ? This, of 
course, is the great point. The plan which appears to me the most 
feasible to be adopted in taking up this matter of emigration, so that its 
benefit may really be felt throughout the country, would be for each 
diocese to have an emigration society of its own. It should be started 
with a fund of say ;^5,ooo. Representatives should be sent out to 
Canada, or other colonies to select land for each diocese, and arrange 
that such selections should be all together, in one locality. Thus there 
might be the Chester colony, the Manchester colony, the Liverpool 
colony, etc., so that emigrants would always be sure of settling in the 
neighbourhood of people coming from the same part of England as 
themselves, and doubtless, in many instances, would have known each 
other in the old country. 

" Land can be obtained for a mere nominal sum. There should be 
small houses put up ready to receive the people on arrival ; farming 
implements, seed, etc., should be provided for them, and a man should 
be on the spot to instruct them if necessary. Provision might also be 
made for affording them means of subsistence for the first year. 

13 
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"There should be a central town or village in each colony. Here 
the church and the clergyman should be> as well as the school. The 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, and the small shops would 
also be in the town. 

'* Families assisted out may be asked to give a mortgage on their land 
for being thus helped. This would cause them to feel that they were 
not being treated as paupers. Anything that tends to pauperise the 
people, must, of course, be avoided. In time, money so advanced 
would probably be repaid, so that with proper management the same 
money could be turned over and over again." 

The only difference between Mr. Bridger's suggestions and mine is, 
that while he would trust to philanthropy, I would desire to raise the 
money required, by the formation of Church Companies, worked on 
strictly commercial principles. 

Colonial bishops are constantly complaining of the spiritual destitution 
which exists in the thinly- peopled portions of their dioceses, and are 
continually appealing for men and means to remedy an evil which 
would not exist if the Church and the settlers had not been mutually 
divorced in the early days of colonisation. In spiritual matters, as in 
temporal, it is more easy to retain than to reclaim. Let the Church 
accompany her sons and her daughters to distant climes. By uniting 
her fortune to theirs, and sharing their early struggles, by guiding and 
assisting them in their difficulties, material as well as spiritual, she will 
endear herself to their hearts. She will gain in influence both at home 
and abroad. At home, by showing that she is mindful of the physical 
sufferings of her children ; abroad, by taking an active interest in the 
early life of the settlement, and by surrounding her colonial clergy with 
congregations which have accompanied them from the mother country, 
which have known them personally, have witnessed their exertions on 
their behalf, and which entertain for them feelings of gratitude and 
veneration. 

Amongst the numerous ways in which rich churchmen and women 
may utilise their wealth for the advancement of religion, the good of 
their country, the benefit of their fellow creatures, and the promotion of 
the legitimate influence of the Church, there are in my opinion few 
more calculated to carry out the above objects than the formation, under 
the auspices of the Church of England, of commercial companies, whose 
mission it should be to place upon the unoccupied lands of the colonies 
village settlements of suitable emigrants under the guidance and super- 
vision of carefully selected clergymen. 

Although it may very fairly be remarked that these colonists would in 
all probability not be the over-driven and under-fed populations to which 
I alluded at the beginning of this paper, it should be remembered that 
relief to over-crowding and to over-competition in the labour market 
takes place when pressure is relaxed on any of the numerous divisions 
of the working classes. 

As water will always find its level, so severe competition in one trade 
will gradually tend to lower the rate of wages in another, and vice versa 
the relaxation of pressure on the means of subsistence in one class will, 
in time, tend to improve the material condition of other sections of 
the labouring classes. 

It should not be forgotten also that colonists are the largest pur- 
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chasers of British goods, and that increased population in Australia, the 
Cape, and Canada, means a larger demand for articles of British manu- 
facture, and consequently greater activity in the workshops of Great 
Britain, and more prosperous times for both artisans and employers in 
this country. 

I would therefore suggest that colonisation is one remedy for over- 
population and undue competition in the labour market, and as such 
should not only be welcomed and encouraged, but should be utilised by 
the Church as a means of fulfilling her mission to bring *' peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men." 



ADDRESSES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Zouche. Ravenhill. Rugeley. 

Thk almost unparalleled rapidity of the growth of the population of Great Britain 
forms one of the most serious subjects which can engage the attention of thoughtful 
men, presenting as it does a problem of the supremest importance, of a terribly 
practical nature, and one which, to quote the words of one of our rising statesmen, 
must sooner or later be faced by the Government and people. And indeed the 
essential point which strikes us in iimifu, is the hard matters of fact we have to deal 
with instead of matterc of opinion. The main facts cannot be controverted. During 
the 1 8th century the population of the country rose from 5^ to 11 millions. In this 
century the population is already over 30 millions, and will be 40 by the beginning of 
the next. From three to four millions more mouths to be fed are added to the 
population every 10 years, and every year we add more to the population than every 
century to the end of the 17th century. In the 10 years ending in 1880, more 
population has been added than in 600 years since the Norman Conquest. Then we 
have to remember that this vast and startling increase has taken place in what we 
may call a one-sided manner. Various causes — such as increase of means of com- 
munication, the tendency of commerce to crystallize around a few centres, and more 
than all, the truly asinine policy of the so-called Liberal party, backed up for ignoble 
party purposes by flabby, nerveless Conservative factions, allowing our great 
industry, agriculture, to decay, and fall well-nigh into ruin — have brought about a 
congestion of population in our great towns, begetting want, vice, crimes, tc^ether 
with evils of still greater magnitude, upon which I propose to invite your earnest 
attention a little later on. So that we see this over-grown population not distributed 
over the country generally, but on the contrary, getting even more and more congested 
in the towns, while the rural districts are growing gradually more and more 
depopulated, and agriculture droops and languishes. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind the Congress of what must be too painfully apparent, especially in this 
district. Is there then no remedy for this alarming state of affairs? Must we 
indeed, as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone and their respective partisans tell us, 
meekly fold the hands, bow to the inevitable, and meanwhile content ourselves with 
schemes of "local government on a democratic basis,*' the '* reform of the Corporation 
of London," or the "destruction of the Church of England," or perhaps the "manufac- 
ture of cucumbers out of moonbeams ? " Yes, indeed, we have more than one — the 
revival of agriculture, if it could be brought about by fair and sensible measures, 
would do much to alleviate distress, if only this great subject could be approached 
honestly by those in power, instead of being made a wretched football of parly strife, 
a^i subject of ignoble quarrel between kites and crows. But there is more than this. 
Thanks to the prudential energy of our forefathers, whom we affect to despise because 
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they had no telephones or household suffrage, but whose little fingers were thicker 
than most of our modem loins, we have inherited a Greater Britain in our colonial 
possessions, lands generally fair and fruitful, of enormous extent, governed by nearly 
the same Uws as our own, speaking our language, full of enterprise, but lacking 
population to make them truly great. Here then, surely, is a remedy. The subject 
of emigration has of course received much attention already, and the numbers of men, 
women, and children yearly leaving our shores for happier lands are large, and ever on 
the increase. According to recent computation, three millions during the last 
thirty years have left our shores, who must have now multiplied three and four-fold. 
Much help has been given by the Colonies themselves up to within recent times, and 
is given by various charitable societies and private benevolence, to those who are 
unable to defray the necessary expenses of moving and of making a fresh start on 
arrival at their destination. Among other charitable workers in this field, I may 
be allowed to mention Lady Gordon Cathcart, through whose intelligent charity 
numbers of Scotch families have been happily settled in Canada, with marked success, 
and also Mrs. Rye who, residing in Canada, has helped many deserving women to 
settle prosperously in that country. The latter scheme is, I believe, confined to 
women, a policy of obvious practical importance. There is also the Self- Help 
Society, and many others. But these arrangements are after all but as drops in the 
ocean. To be of real use in mitigating distress and danger at home, emigration, or 
colonisation, must be on a far larger and more extended scale. The great difficulty in 
the path of thousands who would gladly colonise is of course want of money. It has 
been felt that the time has now come when the aid of the State in supplying the 
necessary means should be invoked ; the matter has, in fact, got beyond the reach 
of private enterprise. The National Society for Promoting State-directed Colonisa- 
tion, having for its able and zealous chairman the Earl of Meath, and for its 
excellent secretary Mr. Alfred Simmons, has been founded with a view to promote 
this great work, and to bring the subject prominently home to the public. 
The Association is thoroughly representative, including representatives of upwards 
of forty of the principal trade societies, and the number of its members has been 
increased with wonderful rapidity. There is nothing of a party or sectarian nature in 
its objects, which are, as before stated, to ventilate this important question, and to 
bring it before men*s minds in such a manner as to bring pressure on the Government 
to come forward with pecuniary and other aid. 

Several important interviews with cabinet ministers and leading statesmen have 
been held, and the answers given by these magnates, though perhaps not quite so 
immediately satisfactory as might be wished, yet showed that even in the official mind 
there was an appreciation of the great and growing importance of the matter. This 
session a joint committee of the two Houses of Parliament was formed to consider the 
various points relating to the proposal of State directed colonisation, and after several 
sittings and one important conference with the Colonial delegates, it drew up a report, 
from which I will read a few lines. 

** The pivot of the scheme is the guarantee of interest by the Imperial Government. 
Actual payment of this interest by the State may not be necessary after the second 
year ; for then it is expected that payments by the colonist will more than suffice to 
pay interest to the investor. But some such guarantee is absolutely necessary in order 
to give security and attract capital." The scheme briefly is this : — 

**(i) Controlling Authority, — Colonisation Board (with Imperial and Colonial 
Representation). 

** (2) Capital to he raised by — Public Subscription to a " Colonisation Land Rent- 
Charge Stock " ; interest at 3 per cent, per annum to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government /or a term of thirty years. 
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' ** (3) Class ofCoUmist, — Preference to be given to colonists who contribute towards 
'outlay. 

'* (4) Colonist after second year to pay 4 per cent, on amount advanced secured by 
<a rent-charge ; with or without an extra i per cent, for contingencies. 

"(S) Rent-charge to be redeemed by colonist within thirty years. 

*'(6) Colonial Government to give land free or on the most favourable terms for 
-settlement ; with power to create a rent-charge where necessary." 

Of course to this and every similar idea various objections have been raised. (I.) It 
is said that the scheme is not practical or definite enough, and this was made use of by 
Lord Granville as an excuse for politely bowing a deputation on this question out of the 
room without giving much encouragement. Now to this the answer is at once obvious. 
'No scheme of such magnitude can, humanly speaking, be drawn up in perfect detail 
in the course of a day. It is impossible in the nature of things that this should be so. 
The great thing is to get the principle affirmed, and also disseminate information. 
' Here let me quote a few words spoken by Sir Francis Dillon Bell, Agent-General for 
• New Zealand, at a conference at the Colonial Exhibiton, June, 1886 (not the confer- 
ence just alluded to), *' Let us seek to influence the Government in the matter of 
-entering into concerted arrangements with the Colonial Governments, for the moment 
the principle is accepted by the Imperial Government the practical spirit of the English 
people will find a way to give effect to it.'* The Government have already in a 
slight degree recognised the importance of this, and have latterly started on a small 
scale "an Intelligence Bureau,** a small though welcome instalment which may be a 
nucleus of larger schemes.* (II.) State emigration would be objected to by the 
Colonial Governments, which are in the hands of working men, who fear competition. 
This of course at first sight seems a difficulty, but it must always be made clear that 
what is arrived at is not merely emigration (or sending people away to another 
country), but colorUsaHon^ or settling people on land in the colonies, thereby gradually 
building up a new community who would bring land into good cultivation, and gradu- 
ally create more demand for labour, for manufactures, necessaries, machinery, and 
goods of all kinds, thereby benefitting the colonial workmen, and making every 
year a better home market for their productions. (III.) The money required would be 
so enormous as to be impracticable, and would not be given by the taxpayers. Of 
course this a very important point, and does perhaps require careful thought. What 
is proposed is this : That the Government should enable, by giving its guarantee (if 
indeed a Government guarantee is nowadays worth anything), a sum, say two millions 
the first year and one million the second year, to be borrowed, to enable so many 
families to be transplanted and assisted during the earlier stages of their new life. 
The repayment of this to be secured by a mortgage or similar bond on the 
holding granted to the new colonists, who would gradually repay principal and 
interest by a yearly or half-yearly payment. The money so repaid could be, as it 
were, used over and over again in subsequent years. Of course if Parliament 
could be induced to make grants each year, say in addition to enabling money to be 
borrowed, that would in a/ great measure meet the difficulty ; but the danger of depen- 
ding solely on grants would be that they might any session be revoked for party 
purposes. The whole subject is of course a difficult one, requiring much pains and 
careful thought, but the old adage, " Where there's a will there's a way,** will always 
hold good. The great thing is to ventilate the question, and endeavour to wake up 
the public to what is going on around them. The question has hitherto been shirked 

* See Lord Lome's speech, pp. 151-2, in Mr. Alfred Simmons* book, published by 
the Society ; also Lord Meath (passim p. 161), in another book also published by the 
same Society. In these books will be found an excellent resunii of the aims and 
objects of the National Society for Promoting State-directed Colonisation. 
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by the Government because it does not appeal to party sentiment, and perhaps this is 
so far a good thing. The great proof, however, of the excellence of the idea, and in 
fact the highest praise that has been given to it, is the bitter hostility it has evoked on 
the part of the socialists who have from the first opposed the idea almost literally tootli 
and nail. They have denounced it at their own meetings, and have sent men to break 
up the Society's meetings, in several cases by main force. The significance of this will 
not escape you. They see that if this scheme were carried out on a large and well- 
considered scale, that a great portion of the distress among working men would be 
relieved, and consequently their own stock-in-trade — discontent— would materially 
suffer. The evils consequent on over -crowding, particularly in towns, are not merely 
confined to want, disease, and crime. If the proverb, ** Mens sana in corpore sano^ 
is true, so also is the converse. There can be little doubt that unwholesome living and 
unhealthy surroundings will surely beget demoralisation of character. Want may 
possibly be relieved, disease cured or guarded against, crime put down, *'but who shall 
minister to a mind diseased ? " It is but too evident that during the last ten years or 
so a change has slowly but surely been coming over the national character. The spirit 
of Englishmen does not appear to be what it was. There is a tendency to shirk 
difficulties, and to give way and listen to ideas which if carried into effect would de- 
stroy our happiness and liberties, for which our forefathers poured out their blood and 
treasure. Those who express sentiments of patriotism, and proclaim themselves jealous 
of national honour, are now but too often scoffed at and denounced as *' Jingoes,'* 
amid the echoing plaudits of thousands of the population. From the beginning of 
time there have always been found men who, for their own selfish purposes, have not 
hesitated to endeavour to destroy their country, and there always will be such to the 
end ; but it is a bad sign indeed when, instead of a few unworthy adherents, they can 
secure large and appreciative audiences. These are serious considerations, and I think 
worthy the attention of all earnest lovers of their country and people, especially to the 
great body of the clei^, who are necessarily brought closely into contact with many 
of their poorer brethren, and who rightly have in so many cases influence over and 
sympathy with them. It is impossible within these narrow limits to do more than 
touch the fringe of this great question, but should this short discussion serve to bring 
before the minds of even two or three hearers the vast importance of the subject, and 
a timely perception of the dangers threatening us, it will not have been altogether 
in vain. 

Alexander Staveley Hill, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Oxley 

Manor, Wolverhampton. 

The subject that is before ns for discussion to-day resolves itself into the two heads of 
Emigration and Migration ; intending by the former the departure of individuals or 
families from their present homes to new countries, and, by the latter, the movements 
of centres of population and peoples either from one part of their land to another, or 
to a more distant land. 

Upon the subject of emigration I have had some practical experience. In 1881, 
when our iron trade was almost at its worst, I undertook, at a meeting of working 
men, to go out to Canada to see, and so to be able to report to them, what facilities 
it offered for emigration ; and since my return, having found that there was great 
opportunity for working men to obtain homes in that country, I have been able to 
take some part in assisting emigration. I fully accept what has fallen from previous 
speakers as to its being worse than useless to send out into the colonies persons either 
physically or mentally unprepared for the great struggle in which they will have to 
engage. By so doing we commit an act of injustice, not only to the colonies, in 
burdening them with a comparatively useless population, but also to this country, as 
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such persons gprievously misrepresent the powers and capabilities of our working 
classes. If we are to send out people to the colonies, let us select the most healthy 
men, women, and children, and other persons well instructed and informed as to the 
tmde and business which they are to carry on, I am sorry to have to differ from one 
of the previous speakers as to the extent to which assistance may be given by societies 
under proper Government regulation in the colony, and sufficient advice to the 
emigrant. It is better to leave as much as possible to individual effort. By his 
individual effort his future life will be more prudently planned and more safely carried 
out by the emigrant than it can be by any society. I am not under*valuing the power 
which societies may exercise in giving advice to those who are going out, or in 
providing them with loans, or otherwise helping them in their outfit ; but I do not 
think any advantage will be gained by societies attempting to purchase and parcel out 
land. Land in Canada, as in the other colonies, varies so much in character in 
different and almost in the same regions, that it is more than ten to one that any 
society taking or purchasing land for the purpose of dividing it up amongst those 
whom they may send out — especially if it be intended to do so with a view to a 
iinancial result — will make many serious mistakes. 

Turning to the subject of migration, we are not to-day looking at the movements of 
population in their political or physical aspect, but we have to consider the subject in 
view of the inquiry, in what way may the Church best take care that the light of 
the Faith shall be kept burning in the new homes of the people ? I have always 
entertained the theory, or perhaps fancy, that during historical times, the population 
of the world, that is, the total amount of human life in the world at any one time 
has not been greater at one epoch than at another. The greater famines or diseases 
may have lowered populations locally, but taking the whole world, the amount has 
probably remained the same, and is the same in this year of Queen Victoria as it was 
in the days of Sesostris. We are accustomed to look at the large increase of popula- 
tion in our own islands, in America, and in our southern colonies, but we must also 
remember as counterbalancing this increase, the absolute depopulation of a great part 
of the northern coast of Africa, the southern shore of the Mediterranean basin, and 
the sparse population of Northern Europe, as contrasted with what it must have been 
when its hordes swept down upon the Roman Empire. People are filling up countries 
which, in the populous days of the East, were a waste ; so we see now depleted 
Ireland filling up the cities of the West, the homes of Iceland, and the North 
deserted for Manitoba and Assiniboia, Italy pouring her rising population into the 
Argentine Republics, and Rome, which had its population in the days of Theodosius 
or Honorius, computed at one and a quarter million, has now, even with an improved 
population, only a quarter of a million, while a million and a quarter forms the 
population of the capital City of the United States. Such, then, is the transfer of 
people coincident with the fall and rise of the empire. The work of the Church in 
this state of things may be considered under two heads ; first, what work, if any, can 
be done with regard to the native races, the original inhabitants of those lands, of 
which we, professing the Christian religion, are taking possession ? Secondly, how can 
the Church keep burning the torch of Christianity among those removed from its 
existing institutions here, at home ? Upon the first I say nothing as to the work which 
may be done amongst races with religious orders and institutions, which must be 
looked upon as antagonistic to Christianity. This has, however, little to do with 
migration, which is concerned rather with the occupation of new lands. What I have 
seen and learned of races such as the red man, of North America, does not lead me 
to expect much firom missionary work in that direction. No one honours more than 
I do the devoted efforts of the Jesuit Fathers in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
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eighteenth centuries. The Order of Loyola has many stains on its history, but the 
self-devotion of her sons in the West has left one of the brightest records. ia the 
annals of man ; but even so the result has been almost niU I have seen, indeed) 
some institutions where a certain amount of civilisation has attended these religious 
efforts. At the Sault- St. -Marie, where the waters of Lake Superior descend to the level 
of the Georgian Bay, there is a small and well-governed colony of Indians, and on the 
Western slopes of the Rocky Mountains, where Idaho runs up to British Columbia* 
J have seen a colony of Flathead Indians, who have settled themselves in huts, 
and were learning to irrigate their lands, and to work at certain trades under 
the instruction of the Jesuit Fathers, helped by a small but energetic sisterhood, 
and the desks of their little chapel were covered with books of devotion in 
Kull-i-spelm or Flathead language, and on their reserve' adjoining a farm of ouc own 
on the Belly River, I have seen an energetic lady and her husband doing good work 
among the Blood Indians, but these are . r^re instances. The real work which the 
Church has to do in the matter of migration and emigration is to look after the 
settler, and, as village, town, and city spring up to provide for the colonists those 
opportunities of keeping up the practice of religion in which he and his fathers were 
brought up in the land which they still regard as "Home." Let me illustrate this. 
When the Great Lone Land was the property of the hunter there was no need for 
legislation, for Courts of Justice, or for administration of the Law, but when a few 
years ago it became a place of settlement, a district magistrate was appointed, to 
whom recourse might be had in criminal cases, and even occasionally in civil disputes, 
and as the settlements multiplied, and that which was one North West when I first 
went out in 1881, became divided into the provinces of Assiniboia, Alberta, 
Athabasca, and Saskatchewan, and each of these gradually began to work its way to 
representation in the Legislature. Co-incident with this progressive advance came the 
establishment of Courts of Justice ; thus should it be with Church efforts. As the 
Law spreads so should also that higher standard of morality which men recognise 
when they use the a fortiori expression '* I am neither legally nor morally . bound to 
do this or abstain from that." That higher standard is, we believe, to be found alone 
in the teaching of our Great Master, and by the diffusion of lessons ^*' De Imitatiotu 
Christi " can it alone be kept alive. How soon without it men will fall into worse 
than savagery those well know who have seen life in the mining camps of the West. 

The teacher, however, must do nothing which shall damp the energy of colonial life. 
How possible it is to share in that energy while he does his Gospel work. Amongst 
many instances I will mention one of the most faithful workers in the Church whom 
we have lately lost, the late Bishop of Saskatchewan. I was camped one autumn' 
night on the Aspasquehow or High River. I found another tent there, and from it came 
the cheery bishop, and as he sat on a log and talked to me while I drank my tea 
and fried my bacon, he told me of his twenty years' work in those western woods 
■and prairies and, mingled with the Christian love for the fruit of his labours, were 
his clear views as to the material future of the land. As a parallel case, may I dte 
the example of my dear old cousin, the late Bishop of Newfoundland ; of his pastoral 
work the Island tells the tale, and an old fisherman talking to me of his voyages 
down the Atlantic from that northern part of his diocese to Bermuda, said : — 
''Well, a boat was never better handled than when the bishop was at the helm." 
And so while I would instil into those who may be sent out by our Church societies 
that the worst mischief arises when the teacher does not keep unstained by *trickery 
and by the higgling practices of a low commercial morality, what should be the 
unblemished standard of- a Christian life, I would earnestly remind him that our 
colonists require in their new homes unstinted energy and untrammelled labour, and 
that no dogma or tradition must be allowed to limit the full expansion of that work. 
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May I be permitted, in conclusion, to lay before you a text which may guide us in 
this consideration. In the lesson which is read to us on the first day of the year — a 
day when our thoughts turn not only to the work which lies before us in the coming 
year and in our remaining life, but are also full of those memories of loved ones, and 
of bright hopes that have passed from this earth for ever — we are told that " It came 
to pass, as the angels were gone away from them unto heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another, let us go now even unto Bethlehem." 

Man's life consists of those inner thoughts that link together the past, the present, 
and the future, and of that work in the world which raises unto wealth and prosperity 
the individual and the nation — neither of these essential elements can be allowed to 
exclude the other — each must have its share. In no man more than the colonist in 
his lonely watchings in his hut and on the prairie do memories fill the mind of the 
angels that have gone away from him into heaven, but let him, as did the shepherds 
of old, set to his daily work hallowed by those sacred memories, and that daily work 
will lead him, as it led them, to the footstool of the living God. 



The Rev. E. J. Fessenden, Rector of Chippewa, Canada. 

There have been three great centres of the Church's life and influence in the world 
— ^the Holy Land, the Mediterranean shore, and England. These three anti-cyclonic 
centres, from which the clouds and darkness of earth have broken away, and the rarer 
air, the clear light, has poured itself over the world, have had this in common — 
they have been the scenes of great movements of the world's population, the 
Church's relations with which have shaped her destinies and those of the world. 
The dispersions of Israel give us Abraham in tents, Moses in Egypt, the Jewish 
colonists, whose faith and life prepared the way for the missionary triumphs of 
St. Paul and the Apostolic Church. Then the forefathers of modern Europe pouring 
down upon the Mediterranean shore, owed their evangelisation to the mediaeval Church. 
And, lastly, England, with her Church and her colonies, now holds the religious 
destinies of the world in fateful keeping. The g^eat epochs of Church history have 
been the points of contact between her and these movements of population. It has been 
at the moments when this angel of migration has troubled the sea of human life that 
the Church has been able to do her great work of healing the nations. Her greatest 
successes have ever been achieved at these moments in her history. As the rivers 
have been given power to shape their valleys, and thus determine the geography and 
history of the continents as those continents rose out of the sea, so the Churches of 
God have been able to make and determine the religious history of lands and races as 
their present has emerged out of some former past through these movements of 
population. But the history and position of the Church of England in relation to the 
colonisation taking place in the empire has in many things no parallel in the Church's 
past. England is colonising one-seventh of the habitable world, cutting down and 
ploughing up all its heathen past, and moulding it into an England of the future. 
And the soul of English life in these colonial lands finds herself without her 
.ancient body that the Church gave her long ago in England, and is forming 
to herself in the colonies a body the growth of the inner life and outward 
circumstance that is her's there. And the Church has the power and the 
opportunity of giving to that body her Christian countenance and heart, by making 
•the inner life and outward surroundings of the colonies Christian. And if the 
Church of England will only do this, which is as yet not impossible, she will 
achieve a triumph for the Cross which in its results will be the greatest the 
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Church has yet secured. One-fourth of the whole area of the Pagan world will have 
been turned into English Christian lands, that will be in many instances columns of 
the Christian army piercing at most important points the still remaining mass of a 
world's heathenism, bringing its final evangelisation within measurable distance; 
millions of Englishmen in colonial lands will have been kept Christian, English life 
will have received the consecration of a St. Paul to the native tribes in its midst and 
on its borders, instead of becoming a Judas, destroying them soul and body to reap 
the gains of a cruel traffic ; and in the coming confederation of the empire there will 
be strong colonial Churches, the puissant locks of the Samson strength of the 
Church of the Realm keeping the Empire Christian. Let them be but fully grown, 
and woe betide the Philistine who dare lay violent hands on the Liord's anointed. 
The emigration to the colonies of England is giving to the Church of England her 
great opportunity : is making that tide in her afiairs which, taken at the flood, shall 
lead on to spiritual fortune, but, omitted, all her after voyage shall be in shallows and 
misery. The chief and the great agency which the Church has used in the perfor* 
mance of this duty to which the providence of God has called her in this empire has 
been the S.P.G., the venerable mother in Israel of modem missions — singing in 
this centenary year of the colonial Church her song of thanksgiving for the great 
missionary harvest of her sowing, and pleading with all the anxious passion of her 
mother's heart for the episcopate of her fostering care that it may be in the coming 
century ** as the sun when he goeth forth in his might," and ** the stars in their courses 
fight for her.'* God has so marshalled His providence that we are moved to seize this 
great opportunity by every heavenly impulse of the Christian conscience and heart 
devotion to the Church of England, patriotism towards the empire, sympathy with 
the emigrant, desire that the red line of English life round the world should be the 
flame-bearer of Christ. These are the answering voices of God who utter their 
prophecy in the heart and conscience when members of the Church of England ask in 
this hour ** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " But the S. P.G. work of the Church 
at present is like the arrow-shooting of the King of Israel, totally inadequate to win 
the possible victory. If the Church of England is not, like the rich man in the Gospel, 
to make her great refusal — if she is to know her hour of visitation in this Palm 
Sunday of her history — then the oflFerings to this S.P.G. work must go up by leaps 
and bounds to ten times its present amount ; and every agency and organisation that 
can help to keep the emigrants Christian and strengthen the Church in the colonies 
must be used to the utmost. And there is this also : Our Lord, in the Galilee of 
Israel, healed the sick as well as cast out devils, and it is the duty of the Church in 
England's Galilee of the nations, as the impersonal incarnation of the Crucified, to 
minister in all possible ways to the temporal as well as the spiritual wants of the 
emigrant. And with every home in England included in her parochial organisation, 
and her diocesan and missionary organisations, including every colony and dependency 
of the empire, the Church has, in her position in the home land and the colonies, a 
power to give a beneficent and helpful direction to the emigration of England 
possessed by no one else. And yet in past years sh& has had no agency by which 
the clergy in the home land and in the colonies could be brought into direct com- 
munication with each other, so that by their mutual co-operation the latent mothering 
power of the Church could be put forth in behalf of her struggling, brave emigrant 
children, the patriarchs of our new lands. To meet this imperative want, the 
Church Emigration Society was formed some two years ago, and it fulfils its mission 
in this way : — it has entered into constant communication with the colonial cleigyi 
who send periodically the fullest information as to the Church privileges, the demand 
for labour, and the wages paid ; the possible openings for emigrants with and without 
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capital in their parishes and missions ; and the society gives this information from 
any part of the colonies to any clergyman or intending emigrant desiring it in England. 
It makes arrangements for the safe passage of Church of England emigrants in the 
best boats, and sends a chaplain, who goes with them to their destination and com- 
mits them to the spiritual oversight of the colonial clergy. It has correspondents in 
the colonies to look after the future of the emigrants, and report periodically how it 
fares with them. It has local committees in England, who collect funds for assisting 
by grants or loans deserving needy emigrants. The society takes the greatest care 
that those who go out under its auspices shall be bona fide churchmen, and of good 
character ; and it seeks to direct and help them to go where they will find the 
ministrations of the Church and the most hopeful openings in the colonies. This 
mission which the Church Emigration Society has entered upon seeks three most 
important ends. It enables the emigrant to go out to the colonies with an intelligent 
and well-directed hope of finding immediate employment suited to him, and at the 
highest wage ; it gives the colony his labour and enterprise in the place where it is most 
needed. Anyone acquainted with the fortunes of emigrant life in the colonies can ap- 
preciate the value of this. For example, any amount of work may be had in Canada, but 
the colony is 3,000 miles across, and it is quite possible for an undirected emigrant 
to make a fruitless search, till, hopeless of heart, he sinks into a tramp, a misery to 
himself, and a nuisance in the land. There may be any number of needles in a hay- 
stack, but, unless you know just where to look, your chances of finding them are not 
so hopeful as you could wish. The Church is able, through the magnet of her Emi- 
gration Society, to disclose these needles of employment, and place them in the 
hands of the emigrants, and save them untold privation and despair. Then, if the 
Church take no active interest in the destination of her emigrants, a disastrously large 
number settle in the colonies far apart, beyond the reach of mutual Church S3rm- 
pathy and co-operation, and in communities alien to the Church, and without 
her ministrations, there to fall from her like the leaves in this early autumn, not to 
enrich her roots but to strengthen all that makes against her in the land. The Church 
Emigration Society seeks to prevent this loss to the Church, and this spiritual 
destitution of the emigrant, by pitching the tent of his colonial life within reach 
of the Church's Tabernacle. And we of the colonial clergy are ready with all 
thankfulness to avail ourselves of the society's organisation to secure churchmen as 
new comers to our parishes and missions ; and we find our employers of labour 
gladly promising us to engage those who have the Society's testimonial of good character. 
We are able and anxious to fill up the openings for emigrants in our midst by churchmen, 
if only the Church here will direct them to us through such an agency as this Society. 
The society's secretary tells me that he has received a letter this morning from a 
clergyman in N. S., Canada, asking that ten churchmen be sent out to him each 
month, and he will find them employment ; and letters like this are constantly being 
received. If through an agency like this society churchmen were massed together in 
the colonies, the S.P.G. work of the Church would be greatly strengthened and 
lightened. The church-people could be much more easily and effectively ministered 
to, and the new missions would become very much sooner self-sustaining. If in the 
past the emigration of churchmen to Ontario had been directed in this way, the 
S.P.G. work of the Church would have kept the trend of the new settlements with 
us, and no American Church journal would have felt bound to lecture us upon our 
weakness and failure to give to the colony its religious life. The other religious 
bodies in Canada utilise to the utmost every power they possess to mass their people 
together in the new settlements ; while some of our emigration agencies in the 
hands of churchmen, and maintained by their offerings, seem studiously to 
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avoid this. The slory of Esau and Jacob is reversed. The Jacob of 
England is selling the birthright of a national Church's power and opportunity 
for a miserable pottage of indifference, at a great risk of losing the blessing. 
The Roman stone in the crypt of the church at- Hexham, with the name of 
the Roman 'emperor carved upon it, and then cancelled, is a startling evidence 
of Rome's organisation and her powers of using it in the minutest details and remotest 
comers of her empire. The Church of England has a finer organisation than that 
of Rome, and more far-reaching. But in this rush and movement of England's emi- 
gration, it is too much a sleeping princess in an enchanted castle. The Church of 
England is the Divine Impersonal Incarnation in the land, her organisation;and power 
of doing good are the tender loving hands of the Mystical Bride. Hers is the divine 
mothering power in the world that we saw the Socialists last night groping after as for 
an unknown God. To her are committed the ten talents ; and if he who had only the 
one had that taken from him, and was cast into the outer darkness because he laid it 
away from all fruitful use in some non possumus napkin, of what judgment shall she be 
deemed worthy who, having the ten, holds them unemployed when she could win such 
splendid usury for her I^^rd. 



DISCUSSION. 



The Venerable John WiLLlAM Sheringham, Archdeacon and 
Hon. Canon of Gloucester, Vicar of Standish with Hardwick. 

I THINK there has been one word left out in the three-fold enumeration of this subject, 
and that is re-migration. The great evil is the unhappy migration of the people to the 
towns. I should like to see a little re-migration from the towns to the country. We 
have io,ocx) colonies in England itself in the rural parishes which have been depleted 
My own parish of Standish is an example of this, and I wish the Colonisation Society 
would take me in hand. It consists of an area of 3,000 acres, and the population is 
little more than 400. I myself believe in the country clergy, although we were well 
thrashed the other day. It would do us a great deal of good if we had a few more souls 
to look after. We don*t want to see men with the dry rot, and I should thankfully look 
forward to the stream turning from the towns into the country, and to see those who too 
.often live in the towns in misery, vice, and crime, come back to our desolate acres. I should 
also like to see the increase of suburban villages near the towns, so that the railways 
with their penny trains might let the people have fresh air and a garden. We have all 
heard of the Bill of a " certain Mr. CoUings " — I should not vote for him at an election 
— but he is quite right. I want to see our country acres re-populated, and we want 
the promotion of viflage industries. Only the other day I passed through a village 
with 1,000 people, many of them engaged in village industry. Why should we, for 
instance, not have village shoe factories, or lace, or chairmaking? It would be all the 
better for Northampton if it were so. I would also like to see a little sub-division of 
our farms. I hope you will not think me a radical, but there is one thing that dis- 
tresses me very much when I travel about, it is to see in the pasture lands the enormous 
quantity of thistles ; for it means that our lands are not properly cultivated. There is 
not enough capital put on to the land, and yet consols are 103. Of course this means 
that there is no emplo3nnent for the surplus money of the country ; why should we not 
see it put into the land ? The way to promote a better state of things is to divide the 
land into smaller holdings, and give the people at large an interest in it. I want, if I 
can, to influence public opinion on this subject, and to bring before this Congress the 
dreadful state of things caused by the depletion of the country and the crowding of 
the towns. In my country parish, I hardly know a young man who has not got a watch 
— it shows that the temptations to waste and vice of the country are less than those of 
the town. I firmly believe that one cure for the present unhealthy state of things is to 
be found in the re-migration of the population from the towns back again to the 
country. 



Rev, John Bridget. ^0$ 

The Rev. John Bridger, Emigrant Chaplain and Organising 
Secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
' St. Nicholas, Liverpool. 

I HEARD with much pleasure the testimony of previous speakers to the great work 
being done by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in looking after our 
emigrants. As the organiser of that work, it was peculiarly gratifying to me to find 
that the organisation is bein|; thoroughly appreciated. I know how the clergy 
throughout the country are availing themselves of our machinery for looking after the 
spiritual welfare of our people leaving these shores. Perhaps, however, few understand 
the great work that we are enabled to do on ship-boara when we accompany the 
emigrants across the water. These poor people are very open to receive good im- 
pressions then ; they have just left their home, kindred, fatherland, and all, and the 
consoling influences of religion are much appreciated at a time like this. Of course 
chaplains can only go on very few ships, but thanks to the action of the Society, 
clergymen are stationed at all the ports of embarkation, who visit the vessels as they 
are leaving, distribute reading matter, give introductions, arrange for services to be 
held during the voyage, and say a parting word to the emigrants as far as it is possible to 
do so. People thoroughly appreciate this, and sometimes ask if we belong to the Wes- 
leyans or Presbyterians, etc., but when we tell them that we are Church of England 
clergymen, they say, '* God bless the old Church, that she should think of us at a 
time like this. There is some cause for reproach here, to think that these poor 
emigrants should suppose that the Church did not interest herself in their welfare 
when they were about to make this tremendous change in their lives, and it is surely 
on an occasion like this that the Church should show that she is a mother to them all. 
Of course this is only one part of the work. A list of cler^ has been prepared, giving 
the names of those gentlemen at the different. ports of landing in the colonies and other 
parts of the world to which our people go, and, if due notice be ^ven, the emigrants 
can be met on arrival. In fact, at Quebec, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has an agent of its own, who meets all the ships, and welcomes the people that 
he meets on arrival. At New York the Episcopal Church of the United States, owing 
to the representations of the Society, has also arranged for emigrants to be met and 
welcomed, and passed on to the clergy of the districts to which they are going. In 
many cases their temporal welfare is also looked after, for the chaplains have been the 
means of finding work for vast numbers of our people who have left these shores. 
This year, for instance, I had no difficulty in finding good employment, immediately 
on landing, for all the agricultural labourers and domestic servants I had. Of course 
these must be of good character. In short, the parochial system is put into operation 
throughout the British Empire, as well as in the United States. I need hardly say 
that this is a great work, and it is constantly increasing in importance. It strengthens 
the affection for the Church in the hearts of our poor people, who thus feel that they 
are being looked after in every phase of their existence. I took out several hundreds 
myself this year, amongst them being some families for a Church colony in the north 
west. This colony is progressing fairly well, although, of course, there are one or two 
grumblers. This must always be the case in a new venture. The settlers are all 
respectable men, and the people of the district, knowing of this Church of England 
colony, are gravitating towards it, and there are many inducements for them to do 
this. This Church Colonisation Company is deserving of every support from Church 
people, as it provides a channel for philanthropists as well as commercial men, through 
which much good may be done for' our poorer brethren. With increased support, this 
Society could extend its operations, and render help to the many applicants that are 
now on its list. The S.P.C.K. also interests itself in providing matrons for females 
who may be going out, and thanks to the unwearied energy of the Hon. Mrs. Joyce, 
who, with me, looks after this part of the work, we have sent. out several parties 
this year to Canada under the care of responsible matrons. I have an unlimited 
order for the supply of decent good-character females — in fact, I may say that I have 
an order for 2,000, but cannot fill iL We all know that there is a scarcity of 
domestic servants at home, but we cannot understand how great the scarcity is in 
our colonies abroad. If so much good has been done on the short voyage across the 
Atlantic, the Society felt that even greater success would attend the appointment of 
chaplains to emigrant ships going to Australia and New Zealand, and so we have, on 
several ships during the past year, arranged for chaplains to go out to those distant 
colonies, and the result has been most satisfactory. This work must grow as the 
number of our emigrants increase . Of course those who are interested in the great matter 
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of emigration, which really appears to be the only solution of the difficult question 
" What can be done with our surplus population ? ** will be only too glad to strengthen 
the hands of the society in its work for the spiritual and temporal welfare of such of 
our people as are compelled to leave these shores. I would prefer colonisation to 
emigration. I do not like the word emigration. But, whether it be emigration or 
colonisation, I do think that the S.P.C.K. is establishing a claim upon churchmen 
that cannot be overstated. The society has also published a series of hand-books 
for emigrants, and in every way has tried to help on the work. It is not too much to 
say that through its action the emigrant can, if he so wishes it, have the Church's 
God speed to be the last sound to greet his ears when leaving his native land, and the 
Church's welcome the first to greet him on arriving in a new country. We all know 
how one must feel when reaching a new land to find oneself alone, and we can per- 
haps, to some extent, understand the joy of the poor emigrant, when he is met by a 
clergyman of the Church, and welcomed and helped on his way. 



The Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Minories; Hon. Sec. of the Church Emigration Society. 

The speaker who just now delighted us in an amusing speech, suggested that an 
attempt should be made to re-migrate to the country many of those families who had 
previously migrated to the towns, and I heartily agree with him, if by any possibility 
such a thing could be done, but I am convinced that it is absolutely impracticable. 
Experience goes to prove that when once individuals or families have migrated to the 
towns, they hardly ever go back. There is something so attractive in town life, with 
all its drawbacks, that those who have once entered upon it do not care to relinquish 
it for the monotonous quiet of the country, and many after a time sink gradually into 
that hopeless condition, which is the result of want of work, and consequent poverty 
and misery, from which they find it utterly impossible to rise ; they become oppressed 
by a feeling of despair from which they cannot rouse themselves, and they are often 
unable to do the work which from time to time may be even found for them, and they 
are utterly unfitted either for re-migration or for emigration. This is a condition in 
which thousands upon thousands now find themselves in our great towns. I am sure 
that every one who listened last evening to the picture drawn by Mr. Champion of 
the miserable condition of those poor people who exist (they cannot be said to live) 
on the miserable pittance that is doled out to them for the labour of hours must have 
been deeply moved, but his picture was incomplete, and it was this very incomplete- 
ness which was to some extent at least the cause of his losing sight of one most 
obvious remedy for the terrible state of things that he so vividly depicted, he forgot 
altogether that, not only are there vast numbers of people who have to exist on the 
most miserably inadequate wages, but that there are also thousands who very often 
have no work and no wages at all, and of whom vast numbers are annually dying of 
what is nothing else but slow starvation, and while, therefore, he regarded the grinding 
avarice of the employers of labour as the cause of want and misery and degradation, 
he forgot that the real cause is the excess of population, and the overcrowding caused 
by the constant migration from the country. No doubt the hard dealing of 
employers adds materially to the sum of human misery, but this would not be possible 
but for the congestion of the labour market. Again, it is true, that immoral and 
intemperate habits are a contributing cause of much poverty and misery ; yet it is the 
overcrowding that itself in a large degree produces and fosters these evils. At least, 
then, one remedy for a state of things which all so deeply deplore, must be found in 
the relief of this pressure by emigrationy carried out on well-organised and systematic 
principles, one of the first principles to be ever kept in view being that those should 
bs encouraged to emigrate who, becoming dissatisfied with their position in this country, 
are contemplating migration to the towns ; it is while they still possess the vigour 
and energy that country life fosters and town life so often destroys, that they are 
most fitted to become successful emigrants. I am fully aware that objections are 
sometimes raised to emigration as a remedy, the socialists argue that emigration 
should be as far as possible prevented, because, if it ever were carried out on a large 
scale, the labouring ' classes would no longer have any grievance against their 
employers. It would seem absurd to allude to such an argument, were it not that I 
was once present at an emigration meeting, largely composed of working men, where 
an amendment to this effect was carried by a considerable majority. But another 
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objection is urged which seemingly has more force, and that is, that it is useless to 
emigrate our people, because as fast as this is done their places will be filled by 
foreigners who immigrate to this country ; but my answer to this is that the foreigners 
will come, and are coming, whether we emigrate our people or not ; they come, not 
because there is room for them, but because they can underbid our people by taking 
lower wages than those which the latter can possibly accept. They are enabled to do 
this (and it is a bitter pill for the £ast>ender of London to swallow) because by their 
more thrifty habits they can live on so much smaller incomes. Now, in the speeches 
which we have already heard on this subject, some have advocated emigration as the 
best method to be pursued, and some colonisation, but I think it is a mistake to 
argue at all that one plan is superior to the other, for we want both ; but it is on the 
subject of emigration, that, as Hon. Sec. of the Church Emigration Society, I wish now 
to say a few words, for at present this society has taken up that part of the work 
only, and as the time allowed me is short, I must as briefly as possible state the plan 
of operations which it has adopted. We have an office at 9, Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, at which the business of the society is carried on. We are in constant 
communication with many of the colonial clergy, who supply us with the most 
reliable information as to the demand for labour and the rate of wages, and generally 
the openings that there may be for intending emigrants within their districts, the 
clergy in many cases undertaking to find places for the emigrants who may be handed 
over to their care. And on the other hand, we receive applications from clergy and 
others who may be interested in individuals or families intending to emigrate, and we 
give to these such information as we possess that may be likely to be useful to them, 
and after satisfying ourselves to the best of our ability that the intending emigrants 
are members of the Church of England, and of good character, we take their 
passages for them and make all the necessary arrangements for their journeys, and 
whenever possible, the emigration parties are placed under the charge of chaplains, 
either appointed bv ourselves, or by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and while saying tnis, let me add that these two societies are in no way rivals, they 
work t<^ether in perfect harmony, and I hope and trust that before very long the 
emigration work of both these societies will be altogether under one management. 
Let me now urge upon the rural clergy the formation of branch, societies of the 
Church Emigration Society in their parishes, and the encouragement of those who are 
thinking of emigrating to lay by themselves something towards the expenses of their 
emigration, for those always make the best emigrants who have at least done some- 
thing to help themselves, though they may need assistance from others, which, let me 
add, will generally be most easily raised among those to whom they are known. And 
at the same time let me warn you, from any desire to be rid of unsatisfactory 
parishioners, against sending us any about whom you may feel doubts as to their 
turning out good emigrants, for remember, the strength of our position with the 
colonial clergy and their hearty co-operation with ourselves, depends upon their 
feeling that we will not knowingly send them any but such as are good churchmen, 
and vmom they can confidently recommend to their parishioners for employment. 



The Rt Rev. CHARLES HENRY Bromby, D.D., formerly Bishop 
of Tasmania, Warden of St John's Hospital, Lichfield, 

My experience in one of our colonies has made me acquainted with the strongest 
hindrances to emigration. These are the insecurity of any occupation on arriving, the 
want of money, and the pain of uprooting old associations and severment of domestic 
ties. The ola Romans have shown us how successfully to meet these objections, not 
by individual emigration, but by village colonisation. There are three parties interested 
in the movement, and each of these three should contribute to the expense. There is 
the emigrant himself who finds no outlet for his energies at home, fiy himself or by 
his friends of private society, he should bear a part ot the burden. Thei-e is, secondly, 
the colony which is languishing for want of population ; and thirdly, there is the old 
country which is sufifering from congestion. The emigrant should prove his own 
earnestness by paying for his passage. The Colonial Government should offer land 
free or at a nominal rent for a lease of lOO years, as well as erect a wooden shanty, 
ready for occupation. The Imperial Government should be responsible for the 
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interest of a loan advanced to any recognised body, for the purchase of 
agricultural instruments and for self-maintenance, until the first crops are secured. 
Surely no wise and foreseeing statesman can object. Thousands of industrious men 
are on the way to become paupers. Who will have to pay them ? They are coasomers 
when they might become producers. Works are closed for want of markets. Who 
but they can create fresh markets in the colonial dependencies in Victoria's great 
Empire. Don't let them drive off to the United States as they are doing, after costing 
this country some £iQO each to rear and educate. Remember that the value to the 
mother country is £io a head for every emigrant whom you send to Canada or 
Australia, and los. only for one who goes to the United States. The experiment has 
now been made successfully by the Mennonite Settlement and the Canterbury, by Dr. 
Barnardo and others. But this experiment needs to be repeated on a large and more 
national scale. For this purpose, the effort must be helped and directed by a board re- 
presented by the Home and Colonial Governments ; and emigrants must go out in 
families, carrying with them the same helping sympathies and the same strengthening love 
which are more than ever wanted in a strange and unknown land. If it is the duty to 
encourage thrift, to convert consumers into producers, to multiply markets in our own 
territories, to relieve congestion, then there needs no argument to show that no true 
principle of political economy is sacrificed by the appointment of an executive 
committee, and by offering the credit of the nation for the security of interest upon 
money, which commercial or philanthropic associations may see fit to form. 
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ADDRESSES. 

The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT. 

My dear Friends, I have been asked to say a few words to you at the opening of 
your meeting this morning, and I have come with very great pleasure in order that I 
may, have the happiness of seeing such an assembly of church women met together to 
consider how they may best fulfil the duties and responsibilities which belong to their 
respective positions and callings. It is not, for me this morning to enter into any detail 
about your work, that will be done by speakers who have been selected for the purpose. 
I shall do better if I put before you one or two general considerations which may 
influence your work, of whatever kind it may be. First of all, I would set before you 
the necessity of working always from a high motive. I believe that our work often 
fails for want of this. We are sometimes drawn into work from a desire to be 
occupied, and nothing more. Our lives, perhaps, are not very full of daily duties, 
and work of any kind, especially if it has the attraction of being, at least outwardly, 
work for God, has a fascination for us. We throw ourselves into it really as a means 
of filling up our time, and in order to gratify the desire there is in many hearts and 
minds, and especially I think in the woman's heart and mind, of being busy about 
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something. I am sure it has often happened that women have undertaken such work, 
for instance, as Sunday school teaching or district visiting, from no other motive than 
the love of having a part in it, and feeling that their time is occupied, and that they 
can credit themselves with being at work for God. Now I say that the essential of 
all work for God is to remember that it is work for Him, and to enter upon it with 
the great motive of glorifying Him and of doing everything in His sight, for His 
honour, and ih His Name. I believe we should often find ourselves much happier 
and more steadfast in our work if we kept before ourselves that high motive. It 
would be well for us to pause and think very seriously, not only before undertaking 
any work whatever, in order that we may first look into the motive that is drawing us 
to undertake it, but also again and again, whilst we are carrying it on, in order to 
ask ourselves, " Am I really doing this out of love for God, or from the desire to be 
busy and occupied with something good ? " The more constantly we keep this before 
our minds, the happier and more successful will be our work. We sometimes wonder 
why it is that with all our hard work-'^-faithful work in its way — we do not seem to 
succeed as we should like and as we hoped to do, and we try new methods and new 
arrangements in order to make our work more prosperous. The root of the evil may lie 
much deeper. It may be found in our own hearts ; and if on our knees, in some 
quiet corner of our room or some quiet corner of the church, in the middle of the day, 
we ask ourselves honestly what is our real motive in the busy occupations of our life, 
we may often be surprised to find how much of self there is in it, and how little of 
God. Then we shall cease to wonder that our work does not prosper, and that we 
are not happy in it. We have only been working in order to occupy our time or 
because it makes us feel important ; and the love of God, the glory of God, the good 
of the people to whom we are ministering, have had very little place in our thoughts. 
So I say that the great essential of all successful and happy work for God is 
continually to set before ourselves this high motive. No work prospers without it. 
In district visiting or in any work we undertake, the love of Christ must constrain us. 
There is but one motive for a Christian life, and that is the love of God. But besides 
the high motive we must also seek after a humble life. The two things go very much - 
hand in hand. The more we keep before us a high motive the more we shall be led 
to seek for a humble walk with God. Even when we feel that we are forgetting our 
motive, and falling short of the highest aim, the more we shall be humbled before 
God. And that will be our strength. As St. Paul says, " When I am weak, then am 
I strong ; '' not when I am thinking how well I am getting on and how hard I am 
working, but how weak I am and how unworthy* It is then that we feel driven as it 
were to cast ourselves on God, and in Him to find that strength which is made 
perfect in weakness. This continual effort after a* humble walk with God must ever 
go hand in hand with the busy occupations of a useful life ; and if this walk with God 
is to be pursued in true humility, it can only be by the power of the Holy Spirit. We 
must work from the motive of the love of God in Christ ; we must work in the 
power of that Holy Spirit Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son. The 
practical conclusion from this thought is surely this, that the busiest life is the life 
which most needs regular times of retirement from work and of close fellowship with 
God. There is a temptation which besets all of us in our work — Bishops and clergy, 
I believe, quite as much as Christian women — it is to think that because we are 
engaged in God's work we can do without quiet times of rest in His presence. But 
the more busy our lives are the more we need to withdraw ourselves from time to time 
and to be alone with God. I am inclined to fear that there is a great want of these 
times of retirement in the lives of many Christian women who are very busy. They 
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Are at committee meetings, or they are visiting or teachiug from morning till night ; 
running from one place to another and never resting ; not seeking in every day some 
definite time of quiet rest. Apart even from study to fit ourselves for our work, the 
soul wants its time of perfect peace in the presence of God, even if it be a time of 
perfect silence too. It is a great strength to the spiritual life to have such times of quiet 
thought, and it is a great attainment in the spiritual life to be able to enjoy them ; to 
find the rest and satisfaction of being alone with God when you have nothing to ask of 
Him and nothing to say to Him, when you go down on your knees not even to ask Him 
for more grace and strength, but simply to look up to your God. And yet, if we bad 
that love of God which lies at the root of all true Christian work, this would be a 
natural enjoyment for us. We know how sometimes in the case of those whom we 
love very much on earth, it is a joy to us to be in the same room or the same house 
with them, even though we are not conversing with them. Surely we ought to have 
something of the same happiness in quiet restings with God. And so I urs;e on you 
the constant need of this practice. You will often be tempted to put it aside by 
saying, ** I know it is very necessary, but I must go to this or that meeting.*' Yes, 
yes, but if you do not carry God's peace in your heart when you go, will your work be 
blessed ? It is far better to miss a council meeting now and then, than to miss your 
fellowship with God. But there is no need for anything to be missed if you order 
your time aright. The enormous waste of time that goes on in the world is something 
quite dreadful to think of. I cannot speak of it in detail now, although I am strongly 
tempted to do so. What I mean is the waste of time in useless visiting, seeing 
people and talking to them about the veriest trifles when you might be giving part of 
the time so occupied to quiet fellowship with God. I do not mean to say that you 
must give up visiting each other. The maintenance of social relations is of great 
importance ; it oils the wheels of life, and makes them run more smoothly. But we 
want far more than that, the oil of the Holy Spirit in our hearts. And so I sum up 
in this way. Have your definite times of quiet fellowship with God every day ; and 
every year try to find some two or three days when you will shut your heart against 
the world as far as you can, and if possible, in fellowship with some who are like- 
minded with yourself, will seek for strength for your own souls and equip yourselves 
better for your work for God, whatever it may be. And so I leave you with these 
two thoughts to guide you in all the work you may undertake. Do all things from a 
high motive— the love of God in Christ ; and seek continually to live in close fellow- 
ship with God. Go back from time to time to the source of all your fresh aspirations, 
itnd ask yourselves whether that is the motive which is guiding your life. It is not 
God's will that you should be cast down with despair when you are in presence of your 
own weakness, for ** he that humbleth himself shall be exalted;" but the more we 
learn to lie at the feet of Christ, to be utterly emptied of self, to say, ** Use me Lord, 
use even me ; " to think that we are being used by God and are not doing anything 
very clever of ourselves, the more our work will prosper. St. Paul tells us that the 
body of Christ is compacted by that which every joint supplies. Each of you is a 
joint in that body of Christ, each of you has your special work allotted by God, and 
He is looking down on you from day to day to see how you are fulfilling your work, 
not that He may find fault with you — God loves yoU — ^but that He may help 
you to do it better, working towards the compacting or building up of the body of 
Christ. You will be drawn into closer fellowship not only with God but with one 
another when once you realise that this is so. One word more. If we are to gam 
strength from God, Who is so ready to give it, surely we must seek it above all in 
that holy service where we have not only communion with Him but communion with 
one another. I know nothing that will more tend to prosper our work than 
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the better realisation of the blessed truth that God is present with tts in that holy 
Sacrament. Our blessed Lord has left us as His last commandment, " Do this in 
remembrance of Me." Whatever other means of grace we may seek for ourselves or 
contrive for ourselves — meetings for prayer or devotion, or anything else — that is the 
meeting to which Christ calls us, where He expects us, and where He promises us 
spiritual blessings above all we can ask for. And so may God bless you all in your work 
and lift you into closer fellowship with Him as you work for Him, that your lives may be 
more and more transformed into the image of His dear Son, that not only with your 
lips but in your daily lives you may be witnesses for God, and that those who know 
you best may see that your lives are hid with Christ in God. Do you think they see 
that now — ^your servants, your children, your dearest friends ? Is this the impression 
they have about you : *' There is a woman who is living for God ; I 
never come near her but I feel the better for it. Even when she does not speak to 
me, she seems to lift me up to a higher level ? " Strive to live such lives, and then 
in the world to come you will find that your life has been more fruitful than you 
imagined ; and that many hundreds perhaps have been led by the influence of your 
quiet, holy example to seek that peace with God which they saw to be reigning in 
jour heart. 

You are aware that certain appointed speakers are to address you this morning, 
but we are 'very anxious that, after they have said what they have to say, any of you 
who desire will offer to speak to the meeting. And now I leave you, because I 
think you will speak with more freedom when I have withdrawn. 



The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan, The Palace, Lichfield. 

My Friends, the words which have been just spoken to us, almost take all other 
words out of our lips. It is a great privilege that we, the women members of this 
Congress, have enjoyed in having our bishop here to open our meeting and to speak 
to us as he has done. There is no desire on my part to set myself up to teach other 
women who are labouring like myself in the Lord's vineyard. All I want to do this 
morning is to put before you a few things which have occurred to me as likely to be 
useful to us in our daily life. I want to take for my text the hymn we sung a short 
time ago, ''Lord, speak to me, that I may speak,'* because it seems to put such 
beautiful thoughts into such beautiful words about what we women can da You know 
that it is given in our hymn-books as a hymn for lay-workers or lay-helpers, and 
surely that is what we all are. As the bishop said to us just now, we can only be 
continually repeating to God, " Use me. Lord ; use even me." Now, the two points 
I want specially to bring before you are our duties to our daughters, and our duties to 
our servants. I will first deal with our duties to our daughters. In the present day, 
much work of all kinds has been opened out for women. In this respect, things are 
very different from what they were in the days of our mothers and grandmothers, 
when a little district- visiting, a little Sunday-school teaching, a little carrying of food 
to the poor of her own village, were supposed to be all that a woman, or, at any rate, 
a young woman, could do, unless she happened to be the wife of a clergyman. There 
are now many fields open to us. We have our Girls' Friendly Society, which so many 
of you know, and which is one of the undertakings nearest to my affections in this 
diocese. We have also our Ladies' Home Missions Association, in which women, and 
young women especially, can be of most invaluable use ; and there are many other 
things that girls can do. But how is it with us ? All these good works are languishing 
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for want of workers. The mothers of the families are too busy to help, and the 
daughters have not been sufficiently educated to know that some part of their time 
belongs to God, and must be given to Him for the good of others. In these days we 
have our children with us far more than used to be the case with our mothers. They 
have far more pleasures, and far more is done for them. I am afraid that the 
tendency of all this is to make them rather selfish. The mothers give up so much for 
their children. They spend themselves in increasing their daughters* pleasures, their 
amusements, their means of learning things which in former days girls never did learn, 
but I think they forget a little to point out to them what the bishop has just said, 
namely, that a definite portion of their time should be given to God, and that part of 
their time belongs to others. I hear of young girls saying they have no doubt they 
ought to work, and they want work to do, but that their days are so entirely taken up 
already. One knows with what they are taken up, and that in many cases — I do not 
say in all — their lives are an unceasing round of pleasure and amusement. They do 
not do wrong things, but their lives are dissipated, and they do not realise the duty 
that lies upon them to devote part of their time to God, and part to work for others. 
Now, I do not wish to advocate that young girls should be sent to do work which in 
many cases is, I think, entirely unfitted for them — and I sympathise with mothers 
who are afraid of their daughters bringing infection into their houses and communi- 
cating it to younger brothers and sisters — but I do say there is a great (}eal of useful 
work for God, although not of a very grand or heroic character, that may be done by 
girls. I believe it is our bounden duty to brjng up our daughters from their childhood 
to such work. But then we must teach them the Christian duties of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, for these things are not to be done unless they will give up something 
else. The old fashioned notion of duty is not sufficiently impressed upon our young 
girls. And what is the result ? They marry, some of them when very young. I am 
speaking now of young ladies in what is called Society. When they marry, the one 
idea is that they and their husbands must enjoy themselves, and anything that 
interferes with a visit, or a party, or an evening entertainment, is looked upon as a 
grievance. Only a few months ago I heard of a young lady who had recently married 
an officer in the army, speaking with absolute repugnance of the idea of his being kept 
away from his partridge shooting by the new duties that would devolve upon him in 
consequence of his promotion in his regiment, although the promotion meant a materia] 
increase in their income. This is one of the great failings of the present day, this 
neglect of putting duty constantly before us as the thing that must be attended to. In 
this great diocese of ours, we have numbers of towns in which there are no ladies, and 
hardly any families that keep a servant. When I enquire of the clergy how women's 
work can be introduced, I am told that it is impossible, because there are no women 
with any leisure. And so the poor girls wait and long for the establishment among 
them of the Girls' Friendly Society, but there are no associates to carry on the work. 
The poor mothers wait and long for mothers' meetings, but there are no ladies 
to conduct them. Now, my dear friends, can it be that in great towns like 
Wolverhampton there are no unmarried women who can be spared one day in a week 
to go (under the escort of an elderly servant if necessary) to some of these Black 
Country towns and devote a few hours to the task of bright^ing and improving the 
lives of our poor women. This is done in London. There, numbers of young 
girls go under safe and proper escort to safe and proper rooms, where they teach and 
do good work for God among their poorer sisters. Why should we not do the same 
thing in Staffordshire? I have been pleading for this for some time, and I do hope 
that one result of these Congress meetings will be to increase our staff of women 
workers in the Black Country. But, as I said before, we must teach our children that 
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this can only be done by a certain amount of self-denial and self-sacrifice, eTen to the 
extent of missing an occasional lawn tennis party, and we must teach them to make it 
the subject of their prayers, especially, as the bishop told us, at the Holy Communion. 
If we bring this matter before God at that time, and earnestly plead with Him to make 
the way clear to us, I cannot but believe that the way will be opened, and that we 
shall get some of the helpers whom we sorely need. And now I pass from oor 
children to our servants, for whom next to our children we are most responsible in the 
sight of God. I suppose that in this great meeting of educated women there are 
scarcely any who have not a servant. I know that in very large households it is a 
difficulty, amounting almost to an impossibility, for the lady of the house to mix 
herself up in the affairs of the younger servants in the way that we mistresses of 
smaller households are privileged to do. There are grave difficulties in the way, and 
I do not shut my eyes to them. There is that great personage the housekeeper to 
reckon with, and that important personage the cook. They do not like to be 
interfered with, and they are annoyed if they think the mistress is taking too much 
notice of the under servants. But that difficulty does not apply to our girls, and I 
believe the daughters of the house will often find that a noble work is to be done in 
their households by making friends of the young servants, and trying to help them 
in their spiritual life, by gathering them into small classes. It involves a good deal 
of trouble, and is not nearly as interesting as going to a large class of girls whom we 
only see on those occasions. It requires also a great deal of tact, and there is not as 
much encouragement to be derived from it as from other work, but it is, I believe, a 
good work, and entails none of those difficulties of which I have been speaking with 
regard to infection, or suitable escort. What the mistress of the household can look 
after is the leisure of the servants. What do some of us know about the way in which 
our servants spend their leisure moments ? I have been in great houses where ladies' 
maids have told me that they did not like to join the circle of the other servants in the 
evening after supper because so much gambling went on, and they had no money 
which they could affi^rd to lose. I wonder if the mistresses of those households knew 
of ity and if it ever occurred to them to ask their housekeepers in a friendly way how 
the evenings were spent in the housekeeper's room, or if it ever occurred to them to 
provide wholesome amusements for their own servants and those of their visitors. 
Remember that in large houses where there is a constant succession of visitors, there is 
a number of men and women who have very little to do, and if we do not give them 
something with which to employ their time, they will find methods of employment of 
which we should disapprove. I believe that in a measure we are responsible if we do 
not take the trouble to find out what they do, and to provide them with occupations. 
Games are not at all expensive things. Draughts and chess and some of the new 
games that are so easy to play might be provided at very small cost for the house- 
keeper's room. Above all, books of a good and wholesome kind might be provided. 
I do not mean goody books. Have a shelf of literature for Sunday by all means, but 
give them interesting, wholesome books to read, and do not leave them to gossip and 
to gamble. Above all, I would say that we should try to make friends of our 
servants. Think of what our duty is to them. We think so much more of what their 
duty is to us. There are great complaints in the present day of the degeneracy of 
servants. I can only say I really and honestly believe that if every mistress of a 
household, whether her servants be many or few, would set herself, as part of her 
duty to God, to make friends of her servants — ^not to be familiar with them, or to lose 
the respect which should gild their intercourse with us, but to befriend them, to 
mother the young girls, and, which is more difficult, to befriend the men-servants, 
to show them that we take a kindly interest in their welfare, and that we care for their 
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joys and their sorrows — we should not hear so much of the degeneracy of servants. 
When they are called away to the sick or dying bed of a relative, we often hear it 
spoken of as very inconvenient. No doubt it is. But do you not think that it may be 
very inconvenient to the servants when we are sick, when they are expected to attend , 
upon us, or our children, in infectious disorders ? Oh, dear friends, let us show them 
that we care for them ; let us bring them more into our daily lives. When we have, 
our rejoicing at family prayers over the son or the daughter who has been confirmed, ■ 
or has made his or her first communion, do we remember to include the kitchen>girl 
or the footman who has gone through the same solemn experience ? Let us pray more 
fur them, and with them, and let us learn to look upon them as our blessed Master, 
looked upon those who associated with Him, and respecting whom some of His lasti 
words on earth were " Henceforth, I call you not servants, but friends." 



PAPERS. 
Lady Laura Ridding, Thurgarton Priory, Southwell. 

There is a beautiful Indian proverb that says, ''The hearth is not a 
stone, but a wom^in.*' That centre of light, of warmth, of attraction in 
a home aptly stands as a symbol of what its mistress should be. We 
who are so accustomed to living our sheltered, occupied, respected, 
happy lives side by side with our busy menkind, are not the worse for 
being sometimes reminded that our position has not been the lot of 
woman from the beginning ; and a look down the hopeless gulf from 
out of which Christianity raised her daughters, ought* in its wholesome 
teaching, to make us (to use an old-fashioned expression) ** realise and 
value the privileges " which habit has made so cheap to us. 

I say this because I think in these days, when it seems that all 
accepted creeds, moralities, and differences of social condition are to 
be placed on their trial before the bar of public opinion, there is no 
class that is more keenly watched than the class who are called (often 
very untruly) women of leisure. Dr. Jessopp tell us that the hungry 
revolutionist is asking what is the good of their lives, when he sees them 
drive by in the country lanes as well as in the London parks. And we 
as educated women ought to face this state of things, ought to realise 
what may be the result if the test to which we are now being uncon- 
sciously put is not satisfactory. We Ought to see how it may bear on 
the future, not only of our own class in life, but of our whole country. 

The rich poet in one of Kingsley's stories says : — 

" I suppose it is good for us easy-going ones now and then to face the 
possibility of a change. Gold has grown on my back as feathers do on 
geese — without my own will or deed ; but considering that gold, like 
feathers is equally useful to those who have and to those who have not, 
why it is worth while for the goose to remember that he may possibly 
one day be plucked.'* 

Well, now, keeping in mind the great gifts that have been lavished 
on us — the lovely life thrown open to us women by Christianity, by 
education, by the comfortable ease of circumstances — do we as a fact 
definitely set ourselves to live this life ; in the words of the catechism, 
** to do our duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God to 
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call us?" Those who live with this aim before them need not flinch 
from the test of worth applied by the most relentless Communist to 
their lives ; but those who fall short of the aim are doing harm to the. 
community by the sloth or purposelessneiss or caprice of their lives in a 
degree they cannot realise. 

To-day we have only to consider this question as it bears on our 
actual home life, and I have taken it from the point of view of the 
married home life; but as the home is the fountain-head of national life, 
it is surely in aiming at the very best there that the educated woman is 
fulfilling her destiny, and proving to the questioning world the worth of 
those who do not toil or spin, but who, for all that, should, like the 
flowers of the field to which they are compared, bring to the world's, 
wayfarers joy and happiness by their surroundings, give health and 
relief to pain and suffering by the virtue of their hidden qualities, and 
inspire thoughts of heaven and holiness by the purity and fragrance of 
their lives. 

With the thought of the Indian proverb in our minds, recalling to 
us how the housemistress should be the centre of her home, radiating 
light and heat and blessing to its whole neighbourhood, let us touch on 
one or two points in her range of duties which are often not considered 
as fully as they would bear. I think the first and obvious step in the 
grade of her services is to spare no pain to make her home attractive 
and sufficing to t)ie needs of all its inmates — husband, children, ser- 
vants, guests. Home duties cover a large field when they fulfil this 
first requirement ; and the patient care unflaggingly taken with the 
housekeeping, with the household arrangements, the endless trivial 
interruptions serenely borne from year's end to year's end, surely merit 
the high meed of that special praise in the beautiful description of the 
virtuous woman : — "She looketh well to the ways of her household, and. 
eateth not the bread of idleness." Very few writers would ever have 
wasted a thought on this large share of a woman's life, but the Holy 
Spirit, Who counts no service done to God trivial or ordinary, has 
blessed it with His special praise. That ought to make us feel content- 
ment instead of fret, in our lives so full of interruptions, routine, and. 
tiny duties. You may be sure that the jam made by Charlotte Bronte 
and George Eliot was especially good, though they wanted, like more 
ordinary mortals, to .be with their books sometimes instead of their stew- 
pans, when the fruit was over-plentiful. But we read how they made 
their preserves beautifully ; and in that faithfulness over common trifles, 
they set us an example easier to follow them in than in their great 
attainments. No good woman should ever scamp her work, be it 
immediate careful attention to the tiny courtesies of life, or thoughtful 
arrangement as to how her servants are lodged in their bedrooms, and 
as great consideration of their health and comfort and benefit as of her 
own children's, or personal attention to the state of the larder, the store- 
room, the linen cupboard, the lending bookshelf, or village medicine 
chest — whatever it is, according to her position in life, which demands 
her special attention, she should never forget that above every servant 
or deputy she is responsible, and therefore owes it to her conscience to 
let her guiding hand be felt to be holding the reins of government with 
knowledge and fairness and tact. 

And here the second grade in the home service seems to be reached ; — 
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of its mistress as hostess and, what I may call, purveyor of its literature 
and amusements. We should put it before us as a binding duty to 
have a warm welcome ready, to spend endless pains on making our 
home charming and delightful to our own homefolk first, and next to 
their friends — our husbands', our sons', our daughters' friends should all 
be made to feel thoroughly happy in it. They are victorious mothers 
whose sons tell them <' that home is the jolliest place in the world," and 
such homes ought to make a special duty of welcoming their sons* less 
happily situated friends, and of being a sort of " peacepool " to them. 
A friend of mine whose mother gave such a never-failing welcome to 
her sons' friends whenever they appeared at her door, told me that in 
after years one after another of these young men confided to her that 
'* it was not anything that was said to them, but the simple fact of the 
influence of a nice home made them go back again to their London 
chambers to say their neglected prayers, to lead higher, purer lives, just 
because of that Saturday to Monday spent in a merry country house." 
But the mother of that home was strict, as all Christian women worth 
anything should dare to be, about not allowing scandal-talking, or fast 
romps, or pernicious books in her bouse. A low tone of talk at the 
dinner-table, and questionable books which idle servants and children 
can read while the elders are away, may do fatal mischief to others 
besides those to whom they are originally addressed. Thackeray speaks 
of the unwritten fifth commandment, ** Fathers and mothers, honour 
your children." This includes your servants too, and your example is 
equally important to them. I cannot understand how people who are 
strict with their household can be so egregiously inconsistent as to take 
part in things themselves or allow doings among their guests that they 
condemn in those who wait on them. Perhaps it is we women want 
more valour, but I am sure no frightening phantoms are ever found to 
vanish into mist more rapidly than the cowardly shamefacedness which 
compels us to be silent about wrong-doing among our own class when 
once it is frowned down, ** I am so thankful you spoke out," always 
rewards the sensible woman who has courage to utter her convictions ; 
and then she feels that her qualms .were worthless indeed, and is thank- 
ful to have at any rate helped one timid, wavering soul. It is a solemn 
duty laid on every hostess to see that the light that shines from her 
hearth be a beacon light to wisdom and not to folly. 

Then may I say a few words about the third office of the house- 
mistress, namely, her duty as bursar and helper of the poor. This office 
so often suffers from a want of a little of the intelligent method in under- 
taking it, which is applied to the lower office of housekeeping and 
domestic management. No one would leave it to the impulse of the 
moment to decide how many tons of coal or pounds of tea they should 
order in for house consumption ; but about this most solemn trust many 
rich women seem to have only a bewildering pile of urgent appeals from 
different centres of good work, and the half text — " Let every man give 
as he is disposed in his heart " — as the sum total of their motive or 
guidance, instruction as to what to give to, and how much to give. 
Those people are the happiest in their almsgiving or beneficence who 
make for themselves some definite rule as to proportion and aim. In 
the absence of any definite laws of our Church to guide us, we ought to 
make a distinct plan for ourselves, not only about our own pin-moDey> 
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but, with our husbands, about our joint property, of how much we can 
absolutely devote to religious purposes. We should not include in that 
anything we may do to help either our tenants or labourers, such as im- 
provements to cottages, reading-rooms, church provision, schools, etc., 
or our millhands, our shop assistants, our employes of any kind, such as 
dining or recreation rooms, gymnasiums, or young men's or girls' 
evening clubs. These provisions we owe as masters to those we 
employ, and they should not be reckoned on God's side of the balance- 
sheet. 

As for those people who do not recognise almsgiving and active 
beneficence as a binding obligation at all, or who think they do no sin 
in shirking the one because they have no time left from their social 
duties for the other, I think the slightest study of their New Testament 
ought to convince them of the absolute duty of almsgiving in the first 
place, and a little study of some of their neighbours' lives ought to open 
new vistas of possibility in the second. The excuse of want of time is 
hard to swallow, when one sees over and over again that it is always the 
same over-taxed worker who is placed on the new committees, or the 
over-worked clergyman's wife or district visitor who is perpetually obliged 
to take up some extra burden because she feels it must be done, and 
who trudges off on her much driven feet to some distant weekly engage- 
ment which takes up five times as much of her time as it would take 
anyone with a carriage. These money-doubters need to be reminded, 
as the Bishop of Truro put it in a sermon, that after all the primary 
object of man's existence was not to be merely perambulating cellars 
and larders; they need to be inspired with the words of the great 
Apostle of alms, St. Chrysostom : " To know the art of alms is greater 
than to be crowned with the diadem of kings. And yet to convert one 
soul is greater than to pour ten thousand talents into the baskets of the 
poor." 

Method and consideration should also regulate our active sense of 
beneficence. We should deliberately weigh the responsibilities attaching 
to any work we undertake before plunging into it ; but when we have 
once engaged in it, we should never give it up except for very grave 
cause. I am sure sometimes we women do more fatal mischief by the 
erratic, emotional character of our philanthropy than if we neglected it 
altogether. I have seen once or twice the terrible harm that has been 
done in the East End of London by some kind-hearted lady who came 
down to work spasmodically, and who, after a time, got disappointed by 
the little results, and went off stirred by some freshly awakened impulse 
to take a turn at some newer phase of philanthropy. She did not hear, 
because she never came among them, the bitter way in which the poor 
mothers to whom her visits had been a weekly event of excitement and 
pleasure would say, " She's forgotten all about us. We never set eyes 
on a fiower now. She's got tired of us, it seems." It is a most natural 
bitterness — for who among us could stand quietly being used and thrown 
aside as a fashion ? — but it is a very hate-engendering bitterness neverthe- 
less. 

Restlessness is one of the unwholesome symptoms of our age, and it 
shows itself nowhere to greater harm than in this too common hurrying 
from one work of philanthropy to another, from one charity to another, 
removing the subscription from one list to benefit another. " Robbing 
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Peter to pay Paul *' is a dreadfully true description of many women's 
almsgiving. 

^^ Patient continuance in well-doing " should be the guiding aim of 
every woman-worker ; and work done and alms given in that spirit must 
bear a true harvest some day. If this is the only way in which we 
should fulfil this duty, and if we find the strain too heavy for us, we 
have only to look around and see what plentiful provision God has 
made to lighten this difficulty. 

If from the beginning man has needed a helpmeet to help him in his. 
labours, woman has needed many more to judge by the provision 
supplied to her. For is not every good, kindly-hearted house-mother 
surrounded by possible helpers — ^in her servants who look up to her, her 
friends who love her, her children who worship the ground she treads 
on ? She is like a general at the head of a compact army — all ready to 
obey her orders if only she will give them. And therefore one of the 
necessities to the mother of the home is that she should realise that she 
is a general. Imagine Sir Frederick Roberts or Lord Wolseley thinking 
it necessary to carry their own despatches, to lead their pioneers, to 
build up the earthworks of the camp, at the same time when their 
particular work was to be at the head of the attacking army. No one 
can realise as well as they the vital importance of the safe delivery of 
those despatches, or of the precise lines of the new road, or of the 
strength of the camp defence ; but they must trust others to undertake 
these duties and keep on the spot free to lead the attack at the critical 
moment. This faculty of employing others, even if they be imperfect 
instruments, and so training them for life's work, is a duty we do not 
recognise at all at its due importance. And the missing of this truth 
overburdens and wears out numbers of good women, for want of |heir 
making use of the helpmeets placed by Providence at their disposal. 

I think one often sees this great mistake in the homes where every- 
thing is done to make their inmates' lives happy and enjoyable, where 
life passes almost like a pleasure day to the sons and daughters, while 
the sweet, over-taxed mother, who has made the home so bright for 
them, goes off on. her errands of mercy, or to her committees, without 
even the thought of using her children's legs and brains for these 
services. If she ever does think about it, it is with soft excuses — "They 
are so young, they are only just out of the schoolroom ; they are so 
delightfully full of their friends and their tennis, or balls and travelling ; 
I don't want to put burdens on them before they come naturally '* — little 
realising as she so thinks, that perhaps at the bottom of her reasoning 
is a sediment of timidity and sloth, and a want of imagination, all hold- 
ing her back from claiming their help. Mothers, of all people, ought to 
be trained in looking to the future, and yet they, more than any other 
band of women, have a way of often seeming to leave it out of their 
reckoning, seeming to forget that every word they say, everything they 
do with their children, is preparing their future ; and that whether they; 
will or not they are training their children in one way or another for. 
that certain but utterly unknown time that is coming forward to meet 
them. 

As every child should be taught to love God through the veneration, 
of his earthly father, so every Christian should be trained to serve God 
by the beautiful training of home service. The mother owes it to her 
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children and her household to teach them the duty of intellectual service, 
of active service, of philanthropy, as much as of religious belief. 
" Character Training '' is her work, as Mr. Thring teaches us in his most 
suggestive address given this summer to High-school Mistresses. He 
says : — 

^^ The whole world of mankind for the first ten years of their existence 
is sent a continuous stream through the hands of women. There is the 
great river rolling seaward. This is an eternal fact ; the training and 
moulding of character by women is an eternal fact .... Character 
moulding, or, in other words, the creation of power that rules the world 
of instrumental force, will always be your main work. There you are 
queens supreme, and it is the supreme work of the world. It is your 
grand privilege to make goodness lovely and lovable, and by your very 
presence to diffuse a kind of sacred atmosphere wherever you move if 
you are true to your high mission. . . . There is another eternal £act 
equally imfoigetable when once seen, the eternal fact of helpfulness 
which is yours. Woman was created to help, to make good, that is, the 
deficiencies of the world of man, to come in in times of strain and trial 
to relieve and cheer ; to take, as it were, on themselves the part of 
angels on earth, ministering spirits, good Samaritans to succour the 
wounded, standing somewhat apart from the fray to bring hope and 
kindly, gentle support ; in a word, " helpmeets for man." 

Surely a home where this grand work is recognised and taught is a 
glorious centre of light and strength to its neighbourhood. The lady 
who gives this training to her servants and her sons and daughters, will 
always have strong young helpers ready to take her place when strength 
and nerve begin to fail her. " Her children rise up and call her 
blessed," for has she not given them of her very best, taught them the 
real lesson of life, sent them armed men and women into its battlefield? 
The mother who counts her children toys or puppets, or uncontrollable 
engines, is despising God's most sacred charge, and is treating the life- 
giving corn seeds with which she has been trusted to sow for the harvest, 
as if they were fairy thistledown. 

She who would have friends and helpers in her household and grown- 
up children must begin from the beginning to be friend and helper to 
them. 

We have followed the thought of the presiding genius of the home 
through the different aspects of mistress, hostess, treasurer, worker, and 
mother up to this first call of helpmeet or wife. The exquisite portrait 
of a Christian wife which was set before the wondering pagan world by 
Bishop Asterius, of Amasia, thirteen centuries ago, should be her ideal 
now. He tells the husband how — 

** She is thy member, thy helper, thy aid in the trials of life. She 
attends thee in sickness, comforts thee in affliction ; she is the guardian 
angel of thy home, the""keeper of thy wealth ; she suffers the same evils 
as thou, and enjoys the same pleasures. If thou hast riches she takes 
care of them ; if thou art poor she will make the most of thy small 

means. She resists misfortunes with strength and courage If 

thou shouldest lost thy fortune, thou wilt hide thyself in discourage- 
ment. Thy false friends disappear ; thy slaves leave thee. Thy wife 
alone remains . ... it is she who wipes away thy tears, and who 
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dresses thy wounds when thou hast been tortured. It is she, finally, 
who goes with thee when thou art led into captivity." 

That faithful love till death for eternity, that perfect union is the tnie 
picture of Christian wedded life in the nineteenth as much as in that 
fourth century. 

If that love is to be a perfect love, as our Master would have it, it 
must not be wrapped up in selfishness; it must flow out to others. 
" Thy people shall be my people and thy God my God." Those who 
work for our husbands, those who live on his property, those whom he 
tries to serve — they should be our care, our friends, our charge as well 
The hearth sends out the shine of its light far into the darkness. Our 
personal service is not to be only for the help of the maid-servants, 
whose wages we pay with our own hands, but for his mill hands whose 
work makes us rich, for his labourers who plough our fields, for his 
colliers who work in our mines. Romney Leigh's wife speaks of him 
as having dedicated all his gifts to the service of human need — 

He thought it should be so too, with his love. 

He passionately loving, would bring down 

His love, his life, his best (because the best), 

His^ bride of dreams. . , , That she should walk 

Beside him on the rocks, 

In all that clang and hewing out of men, 

And help the work of help which was his life. 

And he says to her — 

Beloved, let us love so well 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work. 

That work and love blended together in the sweet daily companionship 
is so full of intense happiness, that it seems to wear a perpetual radiance 
set upon it by God's own hand as a mark of His hallowing. 

The children who watch that life will, in their turn, make blessed 
marriages too. There is little need to preach the duty of purity to those 
sons, or the wickedness and folly of marrying for low motives to those 
daughters, for the strongest earthly safeguards are theirs to keep them 
pure and holy, a high example with its sure blessing resting upon it. 

Every married pair are called to this blessed life as truly as every 
woman, whatever her state, is called to the holy life of brightener of the 
home, helper of the poor, trainer of character, servant of her blessed 
Master. All these other services must be blended with this last one. 

In the home at Bethany dwelt the two sisters, and on either side of 
our hearths must stand Charity and Deyotion, feeding the flame which is 
to shine out into the world, that men may see it and glorify their Father 
which is in heaven. 



Miss M. H. Mason, Morton Hall, Retford* 

Comparatively few of us are in a position, or have the opportunity, for 
what may be called definite religious work in our own class. 

But we have one great want. I am afraid that many educated 
persons of our own class grow up more ignorant of Church doctrine 
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than working people, whose children receive this teaching in the Sunday 
School or Church catechising, while we have, as a rule, with exceptions, 
few such opportunities, and are left to the instructions of parents or 
governesses who have had no systen^atic Church teaching themselves. 
One of the best ways of remedying this loss in our past is, in addition, 
of course, to private reading, the organisation of private meetings of 
neighbours for the discussion of religious and theological questions, at 
which meetings papers can be read on given subjects. This scheme 
is, of course, not easy to carry out in the country. 

But there are three ways open to us all of helping our neighbours in 
our social life, indirectly, and without putting ourselves forward in any 
way. These are— (i) sympathy ; (2) combined work among ourselves 
for those in classes sociadly below us ; and (3) individual example. 

(i) As to sympathy I need say nothing, for we all know the comfort of 
having a friend to whom we can pour out our private difficulties or joys 
without fear of a lecture. Opportunities for giving this sympathy are 
open to us on every side if we only look for them. 

(2) By combining in work for the poor, or others, we get to know each 
other better and more really, and are thus better able to understand and 
help each other, than by any amount of ordinary social intercourse. 
This kind of work also teaches us patience with each other. It is quite 
true that many ladies (and gentlemen, too) are careless in work, 
unbusiness-like, apt to take offence on trifling grounds, will not fill up 
report forms properly, and are guilty of many such shortcomings ; but 
the real way to deal with them is, if possible, to go and see them, and 
talk over the matters in question. The cause of the neglect will often 
be found to be only either the very common want of business training, 
which we may help to supply, or some hindrance from private, domestic, 
or local causes, with which we can only sympathise. Personal acquain- 
tance and intercourse will often convert a tiresome correspondent into a 
real and valuable friend. 

Through combined work we also make acquaintance with many 
friends whom we should not otherwise have known, either on account 
of distance, or because, though neighbours, they were not quite of our 
own set or class. We can here meet on common ground, and form 
true friendships, without having to consider whether we should or not 
make formal calls or give invitations to dinner parties and so forth. 
Every one of us here to-day has friends of both higher and lower rank 
than herself, and so it is all through society. We need not talk of 
"bridging the gulf between classes." There is no such gulf. The 
upper, middle, and lower classes merge into each other so gradually that 
it is impossible to draw any exact line of division between any two of 
them. The " classes and masses *' do not exist separately. 

And this linking together of women of all grades of society in common 
work for God, the poor, or others, through associations such as those 
formed of late years, is one of our strongest bulwarks against socialism 
and revolution. 

It is quite true that a great deal of this work nowadays may be hollow, 
and undertaken from self^loving motives, for the sake of making desirable 
acquaintances, or because it is the fashion. But those who make this a 
reproach, however justly, to the body of women-workers, are, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, bestowing a high praise upon them. To have made it 
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the fashion to do good, and to be good, means to have raised the 
standard and tone of society. It is quite another thing, and one not to 
be expected of us, that we should make every member of society sincere. 
Many of us who have not begun work recently can look back upon a 
time whien some of our friends treated u& with pity, if they did not go so 
far as to give us to understand that we were busybodies, or even a little 
crazy. Things have improved since those days. 

(3) As to our influence on society by individual example, the most 
obvious methods of influencing it for good are by abstaining from gossip 
and uncharitable remarks ; by not taking in and reading what are called 
" Society " papers, or other literature which we should not approve of 
our servants reading ; and by not tolerating and condoning misconduct 
in men, especially in men of great position and wealth. It is, no doubt, 
a very strong temptation both to girls and to mothers to shut their eyes 
to such things for the sake of an advantageous marriage, especially now 
that the fall in the value of land has reduced many of us almost to 
poverty. But the Christian view of the matter would be rather that it 
would be better for a girl to earn her own living. 

So much has been said on these subjects, and so often, that I have 
only touched upon them to show that I do not forget them, and will 
pass on to another less often dwelt on. This is, the lowering of the 
view of marriage, and the consequent harm done to the whole of society 
by the way in which unmarried women are not unfrequently spoken of. 

Happily, we do not often now hear the words " old maid " used as a 
term 6f contempt. But it is still not uncommon to hear remarks, often 
quite kindly meant, sometimes even intended as a compliment, showing 
the opinion that no woman would remain unmarried if she could help it. 
*• I wonder that she has not married ? She must have been very good 
looking ; " is another way of saying, " I wonder that no one has offered 
to marry so good-looking a woman." Which means that she cannot 
have remained unmarried from choice. This assumption is both unjus- 
tifiable and impertinent. An attractive woman may have her own reasons 
for not marrying, without publishing them. If she is honourable she 
does not tell us what persons have asked her to marry them, and if she 
is not vain she does not tell us how many. For anything we know she 
may have received a hundred offers. To speak as if this could not 
be the case, even without any unkind intention, is to provoke women to 
breach of confidence and to vain and egotistic talking ; or, still worse, 
to marrying for the sake of social consideration. If it is a woman who 
speaks thus of others, she is not only disloyal to her own sex, but is 
letting herself down with the rest. If it is a man who so speaks, he is 
wanting in the chivalry and respect which he owes to woman, and 
claiming greater charms for his own sex than it really possesses. Any 
woman has not only a right, but ought to stop and enlighten any man 
who thus speaks in her presence of any other woman, or of women in 
general. There would be less feminine vanity, fewer unhappy marriages, 
and more happy ones, if women were not made afraid of being called 
old maids, and had the courage to wait for the right person. 

Many women, especially young ones, marry without thought, and many 
others merely for the sake of a home ; and I do not blame these last. 

But there are others who would prefer any loneliness and any poverty 
^ giving up their lives to some one for whom they do not care, and who 
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feel that the troubles and responsibilities of a married woman's life are 
too great to be undertaken, except for the sake of someone whom they 
love better than themselves. And there are others who remain unmarried 
because they are faithful to someone whom they have lost ; others who 
sacrifice their whole lives to some invalid or dependent relation, whom 
they feel they cannot leave ; and others again who give themselves up 
entirely to work for God in sisterhoods, hospitals, institutions, and in other 
ways 'y and these women are anticipating on earth the time when there will be 
no marrying nor giving in marriage, but we shall be as the angels of God, 
and are, perhaps, hoping humbly to be of that select number who follow 
the Lamb to whithersoever He goes. St. Paul and Bacon are both right : 
" The unmarried man (or woman) is the better servant." Not necessarily 
the better man or woman. I am lost in the astonishment and admiration 
I feel for those married women who, like the ladies with whom I am 
speaking to-day, thoroughly fulfil their home and domestic duties, and yet 
find time for the immense amount of outside work for others which they 
accomplish. 

But it is quite true that a proportion of women remain unmarried only 
because they cannot find husbands. But what of that ? Is this the 
only standard by which they should be measured ? It is a woman's fault 
if she has a temper or disposition that no man could put up with her ; 
but it is not her fault if God has not seen fit to make her good-looking 
or attractive. It is surprising to find many people who would be shocked 
at the idea of laughing at a hump-back or cripple, not ashamed of making 
jokes about a plain woman. We shall all be old and ugly if we live 
long enough, and we shall not like to be spoken of slightingly. We have 
every reason to believe that the soul of an unprepossessing old maid is 
as precious in God's sight as anyone else's, and that is the light in which 
it should be looked at. 



ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Frank Bevan, Princes Gate, London. 

The subject given me to speak upon is the "religious side of. our own life," but it is 
difficult in so short a time as that allotted to each speaker even to glance at anything 
so large and so vast. Quoting the excellent words of our esteemed President, the 
bishop of this diocese — in his opening speech on Tuesday morning, he remarked 
" that mankind must have a religion, whatever the nature of it may be. The need 
of religion is inherent in our nature." May our God help us to treat this matter as a 
grave reality, for we have to deal, not only with life down here, but also with the " life 
of the world to come." Recollect that daily life is leading us steadily on, step by step, 
to [an eternity beyond, where there is in store for us life everlasting or death eternal. 
Dear friends, how are we living, and how are we showing that religion is reflected in 
these lives of ours ? To be practical in our homes, in our families, and in our 
various relations and callings in life, are we known as belonging to Christ, and as seeking 
to serve Him ? If we are living after the mind of Christ, it necessarily signifies that 
we^must be following in His most holy steps, and following the example of His most 
holy life ; and thus we are numbered as His children, and members of His family born 
again, renewed in heart and soul, ' and assured of salvation through the merits of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To know the love of Christ seems to be the first 
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lesson we have to learn, and yet it is one we shall never fully understand till it is 
revealed in all its fulness hereafter. Just in proportion as we realise God*s love to us 
shall we have increased love to Him, and the closer the fellowship, the stronger and 
the more decided will be our desire to serve Him. Recollect there cannot be true 
fellowship without union, though very often we may find union without fellowship. 
A life given and dedicated to the Lord our Master demands obedience, and it is clearly 
said in John xiv. 15, "If ye love Me, keep My commandments ;" and again, this 
commandment iiave we from Him, " That he who loveth God, love his brother also." 
(I John iv. 21). What thrilling words these are. On the one hand they humble us, 
because we leave so much undone that we ought to do ; and on the other they stir us 
up to go forward and seek more than ever to be up and doing, for it gives a blessed 
object for our Christian daily life. Allow me to ask you each individually, are you 
endeavouring to keep God*s commandments, and to serve Him truly, giving yourself 
up to His service, and walking before Him in holiness and righteousness all the days of 
your life? Fear of displeasing Go4 is very often the motive that moral and nominally 
religious people set up as their standard, but surely a higher degree of Christian life, and 
a far happier one, ought to be found in the delight of serving Him and living to please 
Him. His commands are not grievous ; no, they are the joy of a true believer, and to fol- 
low them should be his highest aim and his holiest desire. It is not knowing the com- 
mands, but it is keeping them, that is the proof of our love and of oiir godly life. la St. 
Lukeviii. 21, and again, xi. 28^ are you among those which "Hear the Word of 
God and do it," and among the blessed ones who " hear the Word of God and keep 
it." A loving child seeks to fulfil the wish of his parent, and a faithful servant delights 
in waiting for the command of his master. We have this so beautifully expressed in 
Proverbs viii. 32 and 34 — " Blessed are they that keep My ways," and " Blessed 
is the man that heareth Me, watching daily at My gates, waiting at the posts of My 
doors." A command, and more especially a king's command, sliould never' be dis- 
regarded. How are we treating those that are so fully set before us in Holy Scripture. 
Do we study them, and pray over them, and seek to be acquainted with them. Note well 
that we shall never, never be able to say that we had no directions given to us, no law laid 
down, no precepts and no instructions, for, holding the Bible in our hands (thank God 
for it), we have the whole scheme of God*s will concerning us clearly defined, and 
also teaching upon every phase of life fully set before us. Thus if we are taught by 
God's Holy Spirit to mark, learn, and inwardly digest the truths of the Gospel, we 
shall realise the meaning of our Lord's own words, " If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them." We all feel unequal and unable to carry out what we have been 
speaking about, if depending on ourselves ; but our Heavenly Father has promised to 
give us the help that we need : "I will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way thou 
shalt go. I will guide thee with Mine eye ;" and again to Moses, He said, '^ I will 
teach you what you shall do " (Exodus iii. 15,) ; and again to St. Paul, " My grace is 
sufficient for thee." Allow me to add yet this blessed assurance to those who are in 
doubt as to their position and standing in Christian life, that we must love Him, 
because He first loved us ; and not only must we love Him, and keep His command- 
ments, but we must also abide in Him, that when He shall appear we may have con- 
fidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming. To carry all this into details 
can only be done, each for herself, and by herself, in prayer and communion with 
God, for it would be impossible for speaker dr audience to dictate to each other, when 
our surroundings, our homes, our temptations, and our privileges are so varied ; but we 
can pray one for another, and encourage each other, and daily seek to "bear one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." 
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DISCUSSION. 
Mrs. Hatton, Wolverhampton. 

I REGARD the question of the duties of employers in relation to the employed as so 
important, that I should very much liked to have heard it fully treated. We have been 
told of the duties of women in regard to their daughters, their servants, their husbands, 
and their homes, and Lady Laura Ridding touched slightly upon the duties which we 
owe to thpse who are employed in mills, factories, workshops, mines, and other places. 
I confess that this is a subject which in reflecting upon has oftentimes appalled me, 
because in our large manufacturing districts there are immense numbers of young 
women employed, who might, I think, fairly ask, '*Do these Christian people care for 
the welfare of souls at all ? " Even in Wolverhampton, we cannot go through the 
streets at night without being struck with the flood of life which is rushing down our 
streets, and without asking, "Whither does it tend, without direction and without 
end?" We cannot help seeing that a great many of these young people are not 
gathered into our Sunday schools, and that the factory classes are utterly inadequate to 
deal with their requirements. The question of how we may gather them together is one 
which may well occupy the minds of Christian workers. Ordinary methods of working 
amongst girls would fail with these, because they are really a class apart. How, then, 
can we best influence these young people for good, and how make of them good wives 
and good mothers ? We cannot disregard the serious eflects of hereditary tendency 
and taint, and if these girls are (permitted to spread moral leprosy through the land, 
what can we hope for in the coming race ? I throw out as a su^estion the necessity 
for dealing with this question, trusting that some of more ability than myself will take 
it up. In the meantime I think we should each of us ask ourselves, " What can I do 
in this great work ? " It is impossible to bring a large gathering of factory girls to- 
gether, and to instruct them as you would others who have been under better influences. 
When dealing with them you feel that you must have a teacher for every two or three, 
and that it is only a close, loving, earnest, sympathetic interest that will win its way 
to the hearts of this class of girls. Had time permitted I had intended suggesting the 
formation of classes of various kinds in connection with factories, to be carried on 
under the auspices of the employers, and that good conduct and language should be 
insisted upon during the time passed in the workroom or warehouse. 



The Hon. Mrs. MACLAGA]^J, The Palace, Lichfield. 

We know that there are some employers who do exactly what Mrs. Hatton has advo- 
cated. I have never had anything to do with factories myself, and so I cannot speak 
much on the subject, but I know that at one place in Derby the "hands," as they are 
called, are looked after with most loving care, and one result has been that when whole 
bodies of other mill-hands have struck, these men and girls have refused to do so, and 
have said, " What should we strike for ? How could we be better off than we are ? " 
This is a proof of the way in which these people may be won by their employers, if 
they will only take a little trouble about them. If I had more time, and I could call 
on Lady Laura Ridding to speak to us again, I know she could tell us something 
about this matter, which she has so very near her heart. I think she will send to any 
applicant papers of information about her Women's League, which is to cover more 
ground than the existing societies for women and girls, and which is intended for this 
class of employers and employed, including those very important people who occupy 
the position of forewomen. These forewomen, being unmarried, cannot join the 
mothers' meetings, and they are too old for the Girls' P'riendly Society. They have, 
however, enormous power in their hands, and we, their superiors in social position, 
are called upon to teach them to use that power to the best advantage for those under 
their care* • 
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Miss Blanche Pigott. 

I WANT to say a very few words on behalf of thousands of desolate little hearts in 
England. If there is one sight more pitiful than another to move the heart, I think 
it is to be found in some of our great workhouse schools, where we may see hundreds 
of beautifully clean, tidy little children, with miserable, hard, cold, desolate baby faces, 
marching to the strains of a brass band to evening prayers. These children grow up 
known only as ** No. I,** of " No. 2," or may be ** No. 400." What can we do for 
them ? There is such an abundance of love in England, and so much warm sympathy, 
and yet these little ones are dying for lack of love. I daresay you have read about 
that little child who was sent from a workhouse to be boarded out in a cottage 
home, a little thing of a few years old. The foster-mother took her on her knee and 
asked her to kiss her, and the child looked up wonderingly into the woman's face, 
not knowing what she meant. How can these children grow up anything but 
hateful, hating one another. Their hearts are cold and hard because no one has 
tended them with love, because they have never known the sweetness of a mother's 
kiss. What shall we do for them ? Thank God there is a way to help them ! I 
have seen them come merrily forth from cottage homes. I have seen them running 
about the lanes, their faces all smeared with blackberries, and the gathers of their 
frocks torn by the bushes, and instead of grim, cold frowns, I have heard peals of 
childish laughter. And oh ! my friends, I have seen them in the hospitals and homes, 
and from out of the prisons ; torn, broken, wounded hearts. Poor creatures, crushed 
and fallen too low for any but the wondrous power of God to raise ; and I have asked, 
where have they come from ? The answer is the workhouse schools ! Oh, we must 
do something. I want to ask you, is there not in your neighbourhood one of those 
great stately buildings, and, if so, have you got the children from them and placed 
them in happy country homes, where they may grow up brighter and happier beings. 
We have done so in »)ur neighbourhood, thank God, and it is our greatest joy and 
privilege to see the little ones. I remember, some years ago, having a correspondence 
with every prison matron, every prison chaplain, and every chairman of a board of 
guardians in England on this subject, and one letter I received has sunk into my 
heart, and will never get out of it. It was from a prison matron, and she said, that 
of all the girls that got into prison, none were so irreclaimable as those who bad 
been brought up in workhouse schools, not from downright wickedness, but from 
utter hopelessness. She said one of the girls had told her, who had been under her 
care three years, she would rather be noticed for being downright wicked than not be 
noticed at all. Ah ! that is the-gMat evil ; they have never been noticed, never been 
loved. I ask you, will you do something ? When the Congress is over, will you go 
to your workhouses and ask how many orphan and deserted children there are there, 
and then go to the guardians one by one, and get them to allow you to place the 
children in cottage homes. Do not go to the board, but go to the guardians one by 
one, and then they will do anything you ask of them. Say that you must have them 
out. And then you will, I believe, have fellowship with God, Who ** setteth the 
sohtary in families," and Who, I pray, will stir up everyone in this room to take op 
the cause of His little children. * ' 



Miss Clara Peirse, Scarborough. 

After what Miss Pigott has so eloquently told us about the need of women's care in 
workhouses, I want you to know how greatly women are needed to come forward as 
guardians of the poor. We have been most successful in this matter in the town of 
Scarborough, where I live ; and though there was immense prejudice at first in the 
minds of many of the guardians against admitting women to the board, they have 
come round to feel what a great benefit they are to the town. Their presence at the 
board does away with much of the roughness of the country guardians, and they are 
able to accomplish a large amount of administrative work in the workhouse itself. 
Women can do what men cannot. They can take care of the girls, look after the 
children, and work in many ways in connection with the administration of the house. 
It is not a work that all women can do. It is one of great difficulty, and it needs the 
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most tremendous sympathy and the love of God. It must not, however, be a work of 
sentiment only, but a work of business, and the woman-guardian must enter into, and 
be conversant with, the details of the Poor-law question. I can only say with regard 
to our own two guardians (one is a member of the Society of Friends, and the other 
represents the Church), that they have both carried on the work for the last three 
years with the utmost benefit to the place, and we hope to see the example of Scar- 
i)orough in this respect spreading throughout England, Any lady here who wishes 
can obtain all information about it without difficulty. It is a movement which does 
not require much labour when it has once been started. The first year we had a 
great deal of talking and writing and speaking in order to get our candidates elected, 
but last year we carried them witliout a single word being spoken or a single leaflet 
printed. The first year we printed leaflets, and had house-to-house visiting, at which 
the whole thing was discussed, and the matter was brought strongly before the people. 
Now, the movement has become so much a part of the working of the town that the 
guardians know not how they ever did their business before witnout the ladies on the 
board. 



The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan. 

That is at least one practical suggestion that has been laid before you. Before 
closing the meeting, will you allow me to say one word which I forgot when I was 
speaking to you. I. spoke about the duties of the mistresses of large households to 
their servants. We have heard, with some justice, a ereat deal a^ut the demands 
made by young girls goine to service, that thejr should have their regular afternoons 
or evenings out. Many mistresses complain of it, with good reason, but it has been 
brought before me lately in a way that I cannot doubt that there is a strong grievance 
on the other side. Many mistresses insist upon an afternoon and sometimes upon an 
evening out, in order that they may themselves be free to go away on one day in the 
week and lock up the house. Believe me, I am speaking the simple truth when I 
tell you that there are cases in which young girls are turned out of the house at one 
oclock on the Sunday afternoon, and told that they are not to reappear until ten 
o'clock at night. If it had not been told me by a lady whose veracity was unim 
peachable, I should be unwilling to believe it. I want you, my friends, to go among 
persons of this description who have one or two servants, ajid to point out to them 
the awful responsibility they incur, and the danger they run by acting in this way. 
If it is for our convenience that our young servants should be out of the house 
for a certain time, it is our business, it is our sacred duty, to see that they have some 
place to go to. It is all very well when they have friends in the neighbourhood ; or 
belong to the Girls' Friendly Society, so that they have a place to go to or an associate 
to look after them, but when they are strangers in a strange place, it behoves their 
mistresses to take care of them, and never incur the fearful risk of turning out a girl, 
as was done in the case to .which I have alluded, ia a large seaport town from i p.m. 
to 10 or II o'clock at night. In the instance i speak of, there can be very little doubt 
that if an associate of the Girls' Friendly Society had not taken care of the girl she 
would have drifted into sin and disgrace. Would it have been her fault ? I ask you, 
then, to speak of this to the persons among whom you have influence. And now, as 
the rector has not appeared, will you forgive a woman like yourselves if I ask you 
that we should not leave this hall without saying one short prayer together. 
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DRILL HALL, 

Thursday Afternoon, October 6th, 1887. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TO 

EASTERN CHURCHES. 

(a) Assyrian Church. 

{p) Armenian Church. 

(^r) Coptic Church. 

(d) Native Indian Church. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT. 

I OUGHT to say with reference to our subject this afternoon, that Dr. Cutts 
will read a general paper on the Eastern Churches. Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, who will read a paper on the Assyrian Church, only returned a 
few days ago from the East, and has had very little time to prepare his 
paper, but he is very intimate with his subject. Mr. Riley is the author 
of a most charming book on the Monastery of Mount Athos. The Rev. 
Brisco Owen, who has been the companion of Mr. Riley in his travels in 
the East and during his long sojourn at Mount Athos, will deal with the 
Armenian Church. 



PAPERS. 

The Rev. E, Lewes Cutts, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

The churchpeople of this generation have risen to a truer conception 
than their fathers had of the character of the Church of England as a 
member of the Catholic Church. The time has come when it is desir- 
able that we should ask them to consider more attentively the relation of 
this Church to the other Churches, and their consequent duties. 

First let us look for a moment at this Church of England from the 
point of view of other Churches. We ourselves clearly distinguish the 
Church from the crowd of sects which surround it, and are familiar with 
the fact that we retain an unbroken Apostolical descent, while we have 
recovered primitive purity of organisation and doctrine, and have done 
nothing the while to forfeit our claim to the status of a Catholic Church ; 
but foreign Churches regard English Christianity in the mass, and con- 
found the Church with the sects, and regard them all as denominations 
slightly differing from one another, and take any one denomination they 
happen to come across as a fair sample of all the rest. Nothing creates 
so much prejudice Against us in the mind of foreign Churches throughout 
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Christendom as this divided state of our English Christianity. If the 
Church of England were once more the Church of the nation as a 
whole, asserting strongly its status and claims as a member of the 
Catholic Church, we should hold a very different position in the eyes of 
the other Churches. We should be able to exercise a much more 
powerful influence for good, as at home and among the heathen, so also 
throughout Christendom. I think it is a view to be put forward for the 
consideration of the more Catholic- minded of our Nonconforming 
brethren, that their nonconformity paralyses the religious influence of 
England almost entirely in Christendom, and to a large extent among 
the civilised heathen. The example of reunion set in England would 
be followed in the colonies ; and our English Christianity, '* at unity in 
itself " throughout the empire would be able, with God's blessing upon 
it, to exercise quite a new authority and influence throughout the 
world. 

When I speak of the Church of England in relation to foreign 
Churches, I regard the Colonial Churches as being members of the 
Church of England, not as being *' Foreign Churches." That page of 
the "Official Year-Book of the Church of England'' which gives a 
genealogical chart of the Church of England and her colonial family, is 
a page to excite wonder and thankfulness for the past, and to suggest 
great thoughts for the future. Those Colonies are growing into the great 
nations of a new world ; the Church is growing in them, as it is in 
England, and must grow together with them into the great Churches of 
the future. Our minds are full this year of great Imperial ideas ; we 
have come to realise more clearly than before the grandeur to which the 
British Empire is growing throughout the world. We churchpeople, 
who know the depth and strength of Church feeling at home and in, the 
Colonies, and the sympathy between the mother and daughter 
Churches, know well that this sympathy is one of the bonds on which 
we can most surely rely for keeping the members of this empire in per- 
manent union. It is easy to see that the Church of the empire is 
rapidly assuming a magnitude and importance which, even under its 
present disadvantages, must give her a commanding influence in 
Christendom, and a great part in the religious future of the world. 

Having thus glanced at what this " Church of England " is, I turn to 
consider those " Foreign Churches," our relation to which is the subject 
of my paper. 

First, I name the Church of the United States of North America, 
which is winning the affections of the people among whom it is planted 
as rapidly as the Church of England is the affections of the English 
people, and is growing with the growth of the Great Republic, just as 
the Church of England is with the growth of our empire. 

Our relation to that Church is that of mother and daughter, and our 
relations are those not only of mutual respect and affection, but of 
intercommunion and formal organised union. We have none of us 
forgotten the Lambeth (so-called Pan- Anglican) Synods of 1867 and 
1878 ; but I am not sure that English people generally have realised 
that in those Synods the Church of the United States agreed with the 
English Churches in laying the bases of a formal organisation of the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion, which will virtually be a vast 
patriarchate, with the See of Canterbury for the centre of its organisation. 
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But an ecclesiastical organisation which includes the Churches of the 
British Empire and of the United States of America, if it prosper as it 
seems likely to do, with God's blessing, is an ecclesiastical organisation 
which will include before long a great proportion of Christendom. In 
ancient times, owing to the Barbarian and Mahommedan conquests of 
the East on one hand, and to the material and political growth of 
Europe on the other, the centre of gravity of Christendom moved from 
Constantinople to Rome: it seems destined from similar causes to shift 
again from Rome to Canterbury. Thus, to borrow Canning's famous 
saying, Providence seems to be calling into existence a new Christendom 
to redress the balance of the old. 

Of the strictly foreign Churches, the Eastern Churches have a first 
claim upon our attention. Let me, though ever so briefly, spread out 
the map of this Eastern Christendom before your eyes. 

Call to mind the first General Council at Nicea, and the Churches 
represented there. First there were the three great Patriarchates of the 
Roman Empire — Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. Then, from beyond 
the bounds of the Roman Empire, there was the Church of the further 
liLast, whose Catholicos came from the capital of the Parthian Empire ; 
then there was the Church of Armenia, which had embraced Christianity 
as the national religion before the conversion of the empire. Then call 
to mind that when Constantine removed the capital of the empire to 
his new city on the Bosphorus, Constantinople was raised to the dignity 
of the second Patriarchate. Then remember the interesting story of 
the way in which, in the fourth century, Abyssinia was Christianised, and 
received its Metropolitan from Egypt. All these Churches of early 
Christendom have survived to the present day ; that is, there are still 
bodies of Christians in those countries which are lineally descended 
from those ancient Churches. Some of the smaller bodies are in doc- 
trinal error, and some are sunk into ignorance and superstition ; but 
even the Abyssinian Church, which is, perhaps, the most deteriorated, 
has retained the bases of Christianity — the Bible and the Nicene Creed, 
the Ministry and Sacraments, and the general organisation of the 
Church. 

Some of them, like the Orthodox Greek Church, command our 
veneration. Some of them attract our sympathy for the persecution 
which they have endured for ages, and our sincere admiration for the 
fidelity with which they have maintained their religion amidst great 
discouragements. What are our relations with them ? There is no 
formal intercommunion between us and them. I venture to suggest 
that our duty to ourselves and to them is to assert our status as a 
Catholic Church, and to raise the question why there is this absence of 
communion. To offer explanations on our part, and invite them on 
theirs, and to promote the removal of whatever hindrances may be 
found to exist to a resumption of communion. 

Those Eastern Churches are passing through a very great crisis. 
The gradual decay of the Mahommedan powers is opening up the 
prospect of a new future for them, and they are beginning to lift up 
their heads and look round with new hope. Some of them are looking 
to the Church of England for sympathy, and some asking her for help. 
These circumstances create new opportunities, and seem to call for new 
action on the part of the Church of England in the fulfilment of its duty 
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to Christ and His Church. The first thing we have to do is to make 
them understand who and what we are. Their relations with Western 
Christianity at present are only painful. Rome, in pursuance of its 
ambition to subjugate the whole Church, maintains a mission to each of 
these Eastern Churches, chiefly of French priests and sisters, who, 
failing to obtain the obedience of the Church, occup^r themselves in 
seducing its members into a Papal schism. The United States Church 
has unhappily surrendered the Eastern field to the American Dissenting 
organisations, which, having failed to induce the Churches to adopt 
their views, employ themselves in proselytising their members, and 
forming them into Dissenting schisms. Unhappily, the Eastern Christians 
very commonly make the mistake of thinking that these American 
missionaries represent the only form of Christianity which exists in 
England and the United States, so that we have to begin by making 
the authorities of these ancient Churches clearly understand that we are 
a true, ancient branch of the Catholic Church ; then we have to assure 
them that we do not wish to bring them under our obedience, or to 
force upon them our customs, or to proselytise from them : that we 
seek only their well-being and the restoration of unity. 

Happily, we are doing something in this direction. There have been 
a number of individual acts of friendly intercourse between members of 
the English Church and members of the Orthodox Greek Communion. 
For example, your contributions are asked at this moment towards the 
purchase of vessels for the celebration of Holy Communion, which the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem has promised to permit priests of the 
English Church to celebrate in a chapel close by the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. We will hope that it is something more than an 
international compliment that the Emperor of Russia was present at the 
consecration of the new English church at Copenhagen a fortnight ago. 
Some of the readers who are to follow me this morning will tell us how, 
in answer to repeated requests, we have sent three priests to counsel 
and aid the Assyrian Church, the representative of the ancient Church 
of Persia ; and how we thought it right after the English occupation of 
Egypt to open communications with the authorities of the Coptic Church ; 
and what are our relations with the Armenian Church. We have also 
taken an important step in this direction by the re-appointment of an Ang^ 
lican Bishop in Jerusalem. The bishop is himself going to address the 
Congress, and I shall not trespass on anything which he is likely to say. 
I hope I shall be saying something which he would wish to have said, but 
might not find it easy to say himself, when I venture to say that now 
that this episcopate is freed from the ambiguities and entanglements 
which formerly surrounded it, it is a thing for us all to rejoice over. The 
Holy City is a great Christian centre, visited by all Christendom, and 
many branches of the Church maintain representative bishops there. It 
is legitimate, it is full of hope and promise, that the Church of England 
also should have its representative bishop there, to care for its pilgrims 
to the Holy Land, to show what the Church of England really is, to 
maintain friendly relations with the representatives of the other Churches 
there, and to exercise what influence he can among them. I take leave 
to say that I hope the bishop has it in his mind, among other things, to 
build such a church and maintain such a service there as shall fairly re- 
present the present condition of the Anglican Church. 
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I turn lastly to our relations with the foreign Churches of Western 
Christendom. I think it is right not to overlook that foreign community 
which is nearest to us, even in the midst of us, and with which, therefore, 
we have practically most to do : I mean, of course, the community which 
calls itself the Roman Catholic Church. I think it is very important that 
our own people, and all the world, should know what we hold to be 
our relation to it, and its relation to us. We maintain that it has no claim 
whatever to be considered as the representative of the ancient un- 
reformed Church of England. It does not derive the succession of its 
bishops and priests from that Church, it has not retained the ancient 
canon law of that Church, or its liturgy, or its customs, or anything 
which could identify it with that ancient Church ; it has nothing of the 
ancient English Church but the theological blunders and ignorant 
superstitions which we have happily got rid of ; and it has added some 
modern errors and superstitions to them. The body in this country 
which calls itself the Roman Catholic Church is neither Roman, nor 
Catholic, nor a Church ; it is simply a schism which receives its quasi- 
bishops, and its canon law, and its liturgy, and its customs, and takes 
its orders from an intruding foreign bishop. In maintaining this papal 
mission among us, Rome only serves us just as it serves the Eastern 
Churches which refuse to acknowledge its obedience, by planting in our 
sides a schism to be a constant sore and trouble. 

When we turn to consider the relation of the Church of England to 
the Churches of Western Christendom, we are met with the fact that 
the authority of Rome dominates them, and throws each and all of 
them into a relation of estrangement from us, who refuse its domination. 
But just as the political circumstances of the East point to the decay of 
the Mahommedan power and the consequent revival of the Eastern 
Churches, so the political circumstances of the West indicate the decay 
of the power of the Roman See and some consequent changes in her 
relations to the national Churches. 

Anyone who will consider the facts of the condition of the Church at 
the present time in France, Germany, and Italy, will see that the power 
of the Papacy is broken in those countries ; that the masculine intellect 
of those nations is alienated from it ; that the leading spirits of those 
countries are seeking some revival of the religious element in the 
national life on other conditions than those of submission to the 
principles of the Syllabus. If the Roman See does not reconcile itself 
to modern society, the prospect is that the national Churches will, as in 
former times, undertake the task, each for itself, and will dictate to 
Rome Concordats which Rome will, as in former times, find itself con- 
strained to accept. 

When one looks at the old relations of the Gallican Church to the 
Roman See, and at the present condition of the Church in France^ one 
can easily believe that great changes are quite possible in that branch of 
the Church. When one considers the present relations of United Italy 
to the Bishop of Rcxne, it is clear that the Pope must reconcile himself 
to new relations even with the Italian Churches. There are good reasons 
for believing that the strong-minded rulers of Prussia are dissatisfied 
with the ecclesiastical condition of that influential nation, and are feeling 
after some new arrangement. 

If the Vatican Council seems to have raised up another and 
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formidable hindrance to all hope of concession on the part of the 
Churches of the Roman Communion, let us not forget that the bishops 
of Germany and of France were opposed to the Ultramontane current 
of feeling in that Council ; and let us not overlook the fact that the 
Council is still existing ; its next meeting has been adjourned to a day 
hereafter to be named, and when that day shall come it may bring 
surprises. Let us recognise the fact that the wave of Ultramontanism 
which has swept over the Roman Communion during the past generation 
is sure to be followed by a reaction in the direction of the opposite school 
of opinion and feeling, which is conveniently described as Galilean. 

I think the Church of England should seek to cultivate relations with 
these Continental Churches. And here again the first step we have to 
take is to assert our status as a Catholic Church, which has been driven 
into throwing off the yoke of the Roman See, but which is none the less 
a Catholic Church. For Continental Church-people also think that the 
English form of religion is represented by Protestant sectarianism ; and 
it must be admitted that some of our English congregations abroad, and 
the attendance of English visitors at the worship of foreign sects, have 
given too much countenance to the error. The appointment of 
two bishops representing our Church, and superintending our congrega- 
tions in Northern and Southern Europe, will no doubt tend to produce 
a better understanding of our status and character. There are 
itiany things in these foreign Churches with which we do not 
sympathise. We think some of their doctrines erroneous, and some 
of their practices superstitious. But the same thing may be said of the 
Church of England in the time of our Edwards and Henries ; and yet 
it was the Church of England notwithstanding its errors and supersti- 
tions and its submission to Rome, and did great things for England 
and for the minds and souls of Englishmen. We must be content to 
take the foreign Churches for the present as they are, and declare our 
fellowship with them, our sympathy with them, and be content to let 
them work out their reformation gradually in their own way. 

The first Synod of Lambeth of 1867 issued a Pastoral Letter which 
contained a protest against the Papal decree of the do^ma of the 
Immaculate Conception and the Papal assumption of infallibility. I do 
not know whether a copy of that document, and of the important 
General Introduction to its Resolutions, were communicated to the 
heads of foreign Churches. I suppose it is most likely that they were. 
The third Lambeth Synod, to be held next year, might, perhaps, think 
it right to follow up the former documents with another solemn address 
on the divided state of Christendom^ setting forth briefly but fully the 
grounds on which the Anglican Churches claim to be recognised as true 
branches of the Church Catholic. 

The saying of Montalembert has been several times alluded to in this 
Congress, and the progress of events is continually proving the truth of 
it, that the Church of England has characteristics which make it the 
centre round which divided Christendom may rally. It is a duty to 
use these advantages of our exceptional position, to regard it as one of 
the great works which God has given us to do, and to give our thoughts, 
plans, energies, men, and means to its accomplishment. 

No doubt a good deal is being done in relation to Separatists at home, 
to Colonial Churches, to the Church of the United States, and to 
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foreign Churches, but all in the most accidental, haphazard fashion- 
We want Church Bureaus which shall attend to each of these subjects ; 
not merely voluntary societies which have no authority, but departments 
of the Church's recognised organisation, acting with the counsel of the 
Church, and representing the authority of the Church. We all hope 
that the Church House scheme contains the germ of more systematic 
and sustained Church action in these relations to other Churches. 
These ideas are perhaps a little ahead of the popular apprehension, but 
we trust that the Church House organisation will help the growth of 
such ideas and their definite organisation and beneficent action. What 
such a course of policy leads to is a correspondence with individual 
Churches ; followed by a conference of representatives from all Churches 
which can be induced to send them ; leading to a formal Synod of those 
Churches for the authoritative treatment of the question. And what 
lies at the far end of this prospect is a General Council for the restora- 
tion 6i the unity of the Church. 

Does this seem very visionary, and beyond the range of practical 
ecclesiastical politics ? Still, if it is the right thing to aim at, and if this 
is the right course to pursue, however distant the end may seem to be, 
let us lay our plans, and pursue them steadily from generation to genera^ 
tion, from age to age, with the same far-sightedness and the same 
persistency with which the See of Rome has pursued its plans for the 
subjugation of the Church to its obedience. We live in days when 
movements are in progress which seem likely to dissolve the landmarks 
of the existing world, to bring new nations into the field, to recast the 
relations of nations, and therefore of Churches, into new combinations, 
and to make a new world. It is our duty to have an ecclesiastical policy 
whose aim is to influence this social, political, and religious revolution, 
so as to win for the empire of Christ its right position and influence in 
this new world. 

God's Holy Spirit must do all this ; but the lesson of history is that 
Christ, by His Spirit, works in the world through human means. We 
pray for all this over and over again : " for the whole estate of the 
Catholic Church, that it may be so guided and governed that all who 
profess and call themselves Christians may hold the faith in unity of 
spirit and the bond of peace ; " ** for the whole state of Christ's Church 
militant here upon earth, that God would inspire the Universal Church 
with the spirit of truth, unity, and concord, and grant that all they that 
do confess His holy Name may agree in the truth of His holy Word, 
and live in unity and godly love." Do we disbelieve in the possibility 
of that for which we pray? No, we are persuaded of its possibility, 
because our prayers are but the echo of our Lord's own prayer, that we 
*' all may be one, as the Father and the Son are one," that the world 
may believe that the Father sent His Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. 
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(a) Assyrian Church. 
Athelstan Rilev, Esq,, Kensington Court, London. 

In the mountains of Kurdistan, on the frontiers of Turkey and Persia, 
dwell the Assyrian or Chaldean Christians, forming, as is the case with 
all the Christians of the East, at once a nation and a Church. They 
are divided politically into subjects of Turkey and of Persia, actually 
into two sharp divisions, the inhabitants of the plains and the inhabitants 
of the mountains. Crushed under the iron rule of the Mahommedan 
powers, and exposed to the pitiless hostility of their traditional enemies, 
the fierce and cruel chiefs of the Kurdish tribes, the Assyrians of the 
plains exist rather than live under the most miserable conditions imagin- 
able, whilst their brethren, the tribal Assyrians of the mountains, secure 
from molestation in the deep and narrow valleys that separate the lofty 
mountain ranges of Kurdistan, maintain a kind of semi-independence 
under the rule of their hereditary maleks, or chiefs, though at the cost of 
an absolute isolation from the rest of the world, a removal from all 
civilising influences, which has produced the curious anomaly of a race 
of wild and savage mountaineers wilder and more savage than their 
Mahommedan rulers, and yet clinging tenaciously, in spite of their- 
barbarism and their crass ignorance, to their ancient Church, their 
ancient liturgies, their ecclesiastical rites and customs, and the faith 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The supreme ruler, temporal as 
well as spiritual, of the Assyrian people is the hereditary Patriarch Mar 
Shimoon, Catholicos of the East, who lives with his family and his 
immediate followers in the small village of Kochanes, in the mountains 
of Assyria, close to a tributary of the Tigris, the river Zab, or, as the 
Patriarch prefers to say, " On the banks of Pison, the river of Eden." 

The Patriarch, Mar Shimoon, Catholicos of the East. Whence this 
proud title? The answer brings us at once to the history of the 
Assyrian Church. 

As Christianity gradually spread eastwards from Antioch, the Christians 
on the borders of Persia began to be known as the " Church of the 
East," and their chief bishop, or primate, as the '* Catholicos of the 
East," who took rank as sixth in the Catholic Church, immediately after 
the five great Patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem. This primate was immediately dependent on the 
Patriarch of Antioch, by whom he was invested with the dignity of the 
Catholicate, and this continued until the rise of the Nestorian heresy in 
the fifth century. In 431, Nestorius and his teaching having been 
condemned by the third CEcumenical Council (of Ephesus), the Church 
of the East threw in her lot with the arch-heretic, and was formally cut 
off from communion with the Catholic Church ; shortly afterwards the 
Catholicos of the East assumed the further title of Patriarch. 

Separated from the mother See of Antioch, the Church of the East 
continued to flourish and increase ; for a time, indeed, it seemed as if 
Nestorianism would vanquish the truth. Nestorian missionaries, zealous, 
active, selfsacrificing, spread over the whole of Asia, preaching 
Christ to the fire-worshippers of Persia, the barbarians of Tartary, the 
Buddhists of China, everywhere founding Churches and planting- 
bishoprics, until, in the sixth century, the Catholicos of the East, resident 
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in Bagdad, ruled over twenty-five metropolitical provinces, which 
stretched from Jerusalem to China. Millions of Christians rendered 
obedience to his sway, and, incredible though it be, and little known 
even amongst students of ecclesiastical history, this vast Nestorian com- 
munion at the time of its greatest prosperity, towards the. beginning of 
the fourteenth century, was not only the largest Communion in Christen- 
dom, but outnumbered the whole of the rest of Christendom, East and 
West, Roman, Greek, and schismatical Churches all put together. ' It 
was not only a missionary Church, it was a learned Church ; the 
Nestorian schools of Edessa, Bagdad, and Nisibis were noted for their 
professors of divinity and of philosophy. Khiva, Bokhara, Samarcand, 
and other remote barbarian cities had each their colleges, their semi- 
naries, their schools of theology. The ecclesiastical discipline — so 
indispensable to every Church — was perfect. Once a year, or in the 
case of remote provinces once in five, each Metropolitan was bound to 
visit the Catholicos at Bagdad, to personally give an account of his 
stewardship, and to receive the counsels of his Patriarch. 

And yet this great Communion fell — a terrible warning to unfaithful 
Churches, a fearful example of the punishment of heresy. It fell, as Dr. 
Neale says, because, with all its beauty and majesty, with all its venerable 
antiquity, it was not founded upon the Rock. It was built, not on 
Christ, but on Nestorius ; and therefore, though for a season heresy 
outnumbered the Catholic Faith, yet the time came when it fell, and 
great was the fall of it. In the fourteenth century a bitter persecution 
arose ; its details are known to God alone, the names of the countless 
martyrs who laid down their lives cheerfully for the Christian Faith as 
they had learnt it are noted only in His Book. But we know that the 
whole of that complicated and wonderful organisation was dissolved, 
and that the vast Nestorian Church melted away like snow before the 
sun. One by one the branches of the great Community were extermi- 
nated, and, finally, the conquering Tamerlane pursued the unfortunate 
Christians with such fury that the Catholicos of the East himself was 
forced to fly into the mountains, where his successor still lives with the 
feeble remnant of his flock. This is the prelate and this is the people 
who have applied for help to the Primate of All England. 

Into the history of this appeal I have no time to go. In my last 
report on the foundation of the Mission last year, to be had, with other 
papers, at the oflice of the Mission,* all is fully traced out, and the 
correspondence between the Archbishops of Canterbury and the Oriental 
bishops is given at length. Suffice it to say, that after over forty years 
of unsuccessful attempts to send the promised aid, and of repeated and 
bitter disappointment to the Chaldeans, a permanent mission was 
founded last year by the efforts of our present Primate, and I had the 
honour of condticting to Kurdistan the Rev. Canon Maclean and the 
Rev. W. H. Browne, and of presenting them to the Patriarch, Metropo- 
litan, bishops, and people of Assyria. In the spring of this year an 
urgent request for reinforcements prompted two clergymen, the Rev. H. 
C. Ogle, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and the Rev. A. H. 
Lang, to volunteer for the work. Within a fortnight of their intended 
departure a sad misfortune befel the mission — a sudden illness called 
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Mr. Ogle to his rest, and Mr. I^ng left England last July alone. It 
will indeed be hard to fill our dear friend's place. A brilliant scholar, a 
devoted and zealous priest, energetic, unselfish, he seemed the very man 
for the post ; in truth, God's ways are not man's ways : His will be 
done. 

The work of the infant mission has been principally that of education, 
but partly also that of supervision and protection. And I would remind 
you that that work has been carried on with the greatest difficulty, owing 
to the very slender support the mission has up to now received. If 
people in England could only realise what temporal risks the Assyrian 
Patriarch is running for the sake of the Anglican alliance, and of what 
paramount importance it is that he should not be discouraged and dis- 
appointed at the outset, they would be more careful that the Archbishop's 
Mission was not starved in the way it is. 

A college for priests and deacons and a high-school for boys, especially 
for those designated for the ministry, were opened last winter in Persia 
under circumstances of great promise. The Persian bishops each chose 
certain priests and deacons from their dioceses and sent them for 
instruction. A few ecclesiastics also came from Turkey, from the 
dioceses of the Patriarch and the Metropolitan, and the Patriarch- 
designate himself would have come but for difficulties on the frontier. 
In the boys' school were no less than four nata kursii, or bishops- 
designate, little boys who, being cousins or nephews of bishops, are 
brought up to succeed their relatives, the Chaldean bishoprics having 
been hereditary for the last 400 years. In this way, it will be readily 
understood, the future rulers of the Assyrian Church are being grounded 
in the Catholic faith, and instructed in the duties and responsibilities of 
their high calling. To give an idea of the kind of education given to 
these present and future ecclesiastics, last winter Canon Maclean gave a 
course of lectures on the Nicene Creed, Mr. Browne took certain books 
of the Bible as the subject of study, Archdeacon Oshanna, perhaps the 
most learned of the native clergy, a trusted servant of the Patriarch, and 
secretary to our mission, lectured on the Chaldean liturgies, and gave 
instruction in the ancient and literary Syriac as well as in the vernacular. 
Finally, a young Assyrian deacon gave lessons in Persian, Turkish, and, 
with the assistance of the English clergy, in other branches of secular 
knowledge. 

Besides the purely educational work, our mission clergy exercise the 
functions of ecclesiastical and temporal judges. Disputes between the 
native Christians are referred to them ; they sit as the bishop's assessors, 
and decide divorce and other spiritual, cases according to the ancient 
Canon Law of the Chaldean Church. They have lately accompanied the 
Bishop of Urmi on a visitation of his diocese as councillors and advisers. 
Being on excellent terms with the Persian Governor, they are able to protect 
the Christians from the cruelties and oppressions of the Mahommedans, 
and on the Turkish side of the frontier the Patriarch, when in difficulties, 
sends for their advice, and, as the English Consul who visited Mar 
Shimoon last autumn said, " One thing is certain, the Assyrians are 
immensely proud of what they call * our English priests."* 

Suffer me to state as briefly as I can the objects of the Archbishop's 
mission and its ecclesiastical position. 
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1. Three priests of the Anglican Church have been sent by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to assist and instruct an ancient separated 
Oriental Church, at the request of the Patriarch and bishops of that 
Church. 

2. They have been sent with the knowledge and with the licence and 
blessing of the Catholic Patriarch of Antioch, Cerasimos, one of the four 
Patriarchs of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church, and the occupant of 
the Apostolic See from which the Church of the East revolted at the 
time of Nestorius. 

3. The mission has no intention of making Anglicans of the Assyrians, 
of forcing upon them our Prayer-book, or of teaching purely Anglican 
theology. It takes its stand upon the teaching of the universal and 
undivided Church of Christ, and with this limitation desires to interfere 
with nothing in this ancient national Church. This will be the plainer if 
I quote from the letter written by our Primate to the Patriarch of 
Antioch : — 

" Our object in sending out these two priests is not to bring over these 
Christians to the communion of the Church of England, nor to alter their 
ecclesiastical customs and traditions, nor to change any doctrines held 
by them which are not contrary J:o that faith which the Holy Spirit, speak- 
ing through the CEcumenical Councils of the undivided Church of 
Christ, has taught as necessary to be believed by all Christians ; but to 
encourage them in bettering their religious condition, and to strengthen 
an ancient Church, which, through ignorance from within, and persecution 
from without, cannot any longer stand alone, but without some assis- 
tance must eventually succumb, though unwillingly, to the external 
organisations at work in its midst." 

4. There is at present no intercommunion between our clergy and the 
Assyrians. Short of this we are on terms of the closest union. Our 
priests preach in their churches, celebrate the Holy Mysteries according 
to the Anglican rite at the Assyrian altars when away from their private 
chapel in the Mission-house, and allow the native priests, deacons, and 
boys to sing their daily services in the English chapel. But nothing is 
done to compromise the position of the Anglican communion as a true 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church. If not in actual, the Chaldeans 
are at least in formal, heresy, cut off from the body of Christ. There 
can be no compromise in matters concerning the truth of our blessed 
].ord*s Incarnation, that truth which the Catholic Church has fenced and 
guarded by unalterable formulas. In a word, there can be no com- 
munion with the Chaldeans until they accept the Council of Ephesus. 

And here may I be permitted to speak one word of warning ? At the 
present time, when we have suddenly developed an unusual interest in 
the separated national Churches of the East, we are in danger of 
forgetting that they were so separated from the Catholic Church for terrible 
and soul- destroying heresies which cut at the very root of the Christian 
Faith. We are liable to be carried away by mere sentiment, by the 
interest we feel in omx proi'eges^ to minimise the importanceqf their errors, 
or even to attempt to reverse the condemnation of the Universal Church. 
There is a tendency to go behind CEcumenical Councils and to reopen 
questions which have been closed for ever. This is a tendency which is 
perilous in the highest degree. 

Time forbids me to discuss the doctrines and discipline of the Assyrian 
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or Chaldean Church ; they are such as we should expect to find in a 
fourth-century Church, uninfluenced by any of the developments of the 
Catholic Church since the beginning of the fifth century. An unusual, 
or rather an ambiguous, canon of Holy Scripture, certain of the Epistles 
and the Apocalypse being considered of doubtful authority, an enumera- 
tion of the Sacraments, which, whilst including Baptism and the 
Eucharist, and reckoning seven in all, differs from any other Church in 
Christendom, point to those early times when the Church of Christ had 
neither definitely settled what were to be called sacraments, nor Anally 
decided upon the authority of her Sacred Writings. The Assyrians 
maintain the threefold ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons ; the 
bishops, according to the ancient Christian custom, must be celibates. 
They observe the Christian fasts with great rigour, and will neither 
work nor travel on the Lord's Day, except under the pressure of necessity. 
Their liturgies, or, to speak more correctly, their liturgy, ^th its three 
variable portions, is one of the earliest liturgies in existence ; it has 
never been printed. All the Chaldean service books are in MS., but as 
there are now not enough copies to supply the churches, it has been 
decided by the mission to begin the liturgical printing at once, and *' the 
Liturgy of the Apostles " has been edited by Canon Maclean, and a 
copy already sent to England for printing so soon as funds will warrant 
the purchase of type. Lastly, as to the heresy which separated this 
Church from Christendom. Aftec what I have said, I do not think you 
will accuse me of any desire to whitewash the Chaldeans, or to question 
the finality of the decisions of Ephesus, so I am not afraid of saying 
that we have hopes of being able to assert that the Assyrian Church is 
not now in actual heresy. Our clergy are satisfied that Archdeacon 
Oshanna, their secretary, holds the true faith of the Incarnation — indeed, 
he is not even prejudiced against the term Theotocos^ or Mother of God, 
that phrase which is the only certain test of an orthodox belief in that 
transcendent mystery. They have lately had some discussion with the 
Metropolitan — the second ruler in the Chaldean Church, and first per- 
haps in spiritual authority (the Patriarch being occupied chiefly with his 
heavy temporal responsibilities), and of all the Chaldean prelates the 
most single-minded, earnest, and zealous for the faith — and the result of 
the conference led our clergy to the belief that he, too, holds the truth. 
If this be satisfactorily proved, it will be a great step towards future 
reunion. 

Reunion I Does not that word bid us remember the life-dream of 
many and many an earnest soul ? A dreani it may be, or the fore- 
shadowing of a great reality — God knoweth. And by that one word I 
have shown you what it is that makes us enthusiastic about the Assyrian 
Mission. For over half a century the name of England and of England's 
Church has been connected with those Western sectarians who strive by 
^very means in their power to tear down and destroy the walls of those 
little Oriental Zions, which have kept securely the faith of Christ amidst 
infidel invasions and awful persecutions, which would have swept most 
Western communities from off the face of the earth, connected with 
those sectarians who strive beyond all to harass and weaken the great 
Catholic Church of the East, or Orthodox Eastern communion, which 
some, who judge only by hearsay, or by an external and prejudiced 
survey, call a " dead Church." In truth, it is a vast dead weight of 
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faith and religion which neither Turks nor Persians, Asiatic barbarians, 
civilised conquerors from Arabia — no, nor yet Satan and all his angels, 
have been able to overturn. When, travelling through Mohamm^lan 
countries one reaches at nightfall a Christian village, it is not pleasant 
to be refused admission, as I have been, '* Because you are an English- 
man, and Englishmen only come to proselytise." jRome is a word hated 
and feared throughout the Christian East ; let us take care that Mngiand 
is not held in equal abhorrence. The worst, I hope, is over. English 
churchmen are beginning to take a more intelligent interest in Oriental 
Christianity, and not only Anglican proselytism, but, what is as bad, 
Anglican sympathy with proselytism in the East, are things of the past. 
If there are any here to-day who do not follow me in my condemnation 
of proselytism, to them I would commend the following considerations. 
There are in every part of the East Roman missionaries, clever, self- 
sacrificing, zealous, devoted. By weakening the Oriental Churches you 
are doing their work. Secondly, an Oriental is unlike a Western in this 
marked peculiarity, that his moral character depends wholly upon his 
religion. Destroy his respect for the customs of his fathers, his respect 
for his clergy, his reverence for his Church and her teachings, and you 
take away the support of his morals. If is moral character cannot stand 
alone. He may have the outward appearance of a good Christian — an 
Oriental picks up with lightning rapidity the shibboleths of a new creed. 
But the chances are that, 'although he may impose upon you for years, 
he is in truth nothing better than a consummate hypocrite. 

As I have said, we may hope that Anglican proselytism and Anglican 
sympathy with proselytism are things of the past. And the Assyrian 
mission is not merely a sign of this new departure, but a definite step in 
the direction of Christian unity. There are some of us who dare to 
hope that, in God's mercy, it may be the first bridge thrown over the 
. gulf which for centuries has separated Eastern from Western Christen- 
dom. It is in the fullest sense a mission, not of destruction, but of 
edification, not of disruption, but of peace and good-will. For, consider 
for a moment what it is we are doing. We are bringing back an ancient 
Church into the way of truth, and so preparing for its union with its 
mother Church, the Orthodox Church of the East. Should our mission 
be successful, is it too much to hope that we may one day, and, perhaps, 
at no distant day, have a Church, not only in visible communion with 
the See of Canterbury, but also bound to it by the deepest ties of 
gratitude, a Church which, at the same time, shall be united with the 
Holy Orthodox Eastern Patriarchates ? In Lambeth chapel, on the 
morning of the departure of our mission priests for Assyria, our Primate 
used these memorable and solemn words, and with these words it is 
fitting that I close this paper : — " Who shall tell what may come of it ? 
He would be a bold man who should say that nothing great is near, tliat 
no morning is at hand." 
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ip) Armenian Church. 

The Rev. A. K Brisco Owen, Chaplain of All Saints' 
Church, Kadikeuy, Constantinople. 

Of the venerable Churches of the East, there is perhaps none which, on 
account of its antiquity, its doctrines, the grievous persecutions which it 
has endured, the firm stand it has ever maintained against the accursed 
creed of Mahomet, deserves greater sympathy at the hands of us mem- 
bers of the English Church than the ancient and illustrious Church of 
Armenia. And yet there is none of them whose claims up to the pre- 
sent time have been so little regarded. 

True it is, that last year a letter was sent by our Primate to the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, the supreme head of the Armenian Church. 
This letter expressed our good will and friendly disposition towards 
her, and explained the position which the clergy of the Anglican Com- 
munion should hold towards the members of the Armenian Church, 
But the Archbishop's good intentions were somewhat frustrated by the 
coldness with which his advances were received. This was due, not, I 
believe, to any desire of the Armenian ecclesiastical authorities to 
reject or make light of our goodwill and friendship, but merely to the 
fact that the Catholicos, being the creature of the Russian government, 
acted on this occasion rather as a politician jealously guarding Russian 
territories from English influence, than as the exponent of the wishes of 
his Church. Be this as it may, so slight has been the intercourse 
between the Church of England and the Church of Armenia up to the 
present time, that a notice of the relations between the two Churches can 
only take the form of hopes and wishes for the future, instead of being a 
record of what has been done in the past. And yet those of us who 
dwell on the battle-ground of the Catholic faith, under the very 
shadow of the buildings in which the (Ecumenical Councils were held, 
having special opportunities of observing day by day the different 
Extern Churches, must feel it no less a duty than a pleasure to make 
known to those who remain at home their present state and condition ; 
the points in which they differ, as well as those in which they agree with 
us; the doctrines and practices which they have received from the 
remotest antiquity, in the hope that a more correct knowledge of these 
Oriental Christians may excite amongst us here in England interest in 
their welfare, sympathy in their difficulties, may remove prejudices on 
both sides, and so may promote that Christian unity, which, as it formed 
the subject of Our Master's last prayer, should ever be uppermost in the 
hearts of us His professed followers. Moreover, a sufficient knowledge 
of these separated Christian Churches is not without profit to us Westerns 
of the 19th century, in that a special proof of the Truth is founded on 
these very differences. For as a jutting buttress reflects the light which 
it intercepts, so oppositions of falsehood help to illustrate the truth which 
they contradict. Supposing, as we justly may, that those who have 
parted and ceased their intercourse have not adopted anything since from 
each other, we may conclude that whatever they have continued to hold 
in common must have prevailed before their separation, and so belonged 
to the Catholic inheritance of the One Undivided Church. 

16 
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With regard then to the Armenian Church, it may be necessary to 
recall to your minds, as briefly as possible, its early history. Christianity 
was planted in Armenia immediately after the Ascension of our Ix)rd — it 
being generally believed thatThaddaeus, Barnabas, and Philip were the first 
missionaries, and that they there shed their blood in martyrdom for the 
Faith* It was not long, however, before persecutions arose, in one of 
which, that under the Emperor Hadrian, the historian, Moses de Khorene, 
tells us that more than 10,000 Christians were crucified near Mount 
Ararat The majority of the nation too was so ingrained with • super- 
stition, and so attached to its former paganism, that a long time elapsed 
ere the good seed thus early sown could yield and bear fruit. It was 
not until one arose of noble, \i not royal blood, that the country as a 
whole bowed its neck to the yoke of Christianity. To Gregory, the 
Illuminator, who lived at the beginning of the 4th century, must be 
ascribed the honour of bringing about this great work, in gratitude for 
whose life-long labours in spreading the Gospel the Armenian Orthodox 
Church has always called itself " Gregorian.'* 

Gregory, after his consecration to the episcopate, founded the cathedral 
city of all Armenia on the spot where he had been accounted worthy to 
behold Jesus Christ in a vision, and gave to the place the name Etchmi- 
adzin, which means, in Armenian, the "Descent of the Holy One." 
Fifteen hundred and eighty-five years have passed away since then, but 
the Church yet remains, in spite of the numerous wars which Armenia 
has had to sustain against the Persians and other barbarians. Amid all 
their troubles and difficulties during the first four centuries, the Christians 
in Armenia professed a perfect conformity in faith, doctrine, and 
discipline with the Greek Church, and while preserving their indep)en- 
dence were in complete union. In fact, St. Nerses I., who was the first 
Bishop of Etchmiadzin to take the title of Patriarch and Catholicos in 
the year 381, took part in the second General Council, the first of 
Constantinople, and accepted, in the name of his Church, its decisions. 
When the third General Council was held at Ephesus, in consequence 
of a war at that time between Persia and Armenia, the patriarch was 
shut up in prison. He was therefore unable to accept the invitation of 
the Emperor Theodosius to take part in its deliberations. But he 
received the decrees of the Council from the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and as soon as he regained his liberty he convoked an assembly of his 
bishops, who adopted the decrees of the Council and excommunicated 
Nestorius. During the period between this Council and that of 
Chalcedon, the troubles of Armenia increased more and more, so that 
when the Council of Chalcedon took place the Armenian ecclesiastics 
were utterly unable to take part in its deliberations. 

To this fact, as I shall immediately show, is to be attributed the 
breach which has so long separated the Armenians from the unity of the 
Catholic Church. As the Armenians were not present at the council^ 
they could only judge of its decrees from a letter which Pope Leo had 
written with regard to them. In this letter he stated, in orthodox 
language, that Jesus Christ had two natures, the one divine, and the 
other human. But the translator unfortunately used an Armenian word 
to express the phrase the one and the other^ which in that language could 
only be» applied to persons and not to things. Consequently the 
Armenians understood the Pope to speak of two persons, whereas iie was 
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in reality speaking of two natures. And so while, on the one hand, the 
Greek and Latin Fathers at the Council accepted the letter as orthodox, 
the Armenians, from their jealousy of the true faith, rejected it as 
heretical, and supposed that the Council had embraced the errors of 
Nestorius, while condemning those of Eutyches. There were other 
reasons which strengthened the doubts of the Armenians as to the 
orthodoxy of this Council, but for my present purpose the one which has 
been mentioned will suffice. 

I need only add that these doubts continued to grow and increase 
very gradually, until they at length took a definite form forty years after, 
when a local Council of Armenian bishops actually annulled the Council 
of Chalcedon. Thus, then, did the rupture take place, but let us ever 
remember that it had for its origin a misconception of what had been 
meant by the decrees of the Council, and that far from proceeding 
from any wish of the Armenians to fall into heresy, it was caused by 
the strenuous efforts they made, and the great desire that possessed 
them, of holding and keeping the faith in its purity. 

We may now proceed to examine the actual position of the Armenian 
Church to-day. 

That there are many Greek ecclesiastics (and these are certainly far 
better acquainted with the doctrines of the Armenian Church than we 
are) who do not consider it to be in heresy at all, may be shown from 
what the former Archbishop of Chios, Gregory, says in his tract on the 
union of the Armenians with the Eastern Orthodox Church, and pub- 
lished at Constantinople in 187 1. His words are — "The Armenians 
ought to be considered heretics only if they refuse to explain in an 
orthodox sense their doctrinal expressions, to anathematize Eutyches 
and the Monophysites in general, and to officially accept the decrees of 
the fourth CEcumenical Council." And another Archbishop, in a 
conversation with myself, said — " We do not differ from them in 
doctrine, our only quarrel with them is that they have set up in Con- 
stantinople an opposition patriarch and jurisdiction, which they must 
abolish before we can entertain any idea of union. Still," he continued, 
*^ though we have not officially inter-communion with them, we baptize 
their children and give them the Sacraments in places where they have 
no priests of their own, provided they come to us and ask for them, and 
do not make a boast of their being separated from us." All this seems 
to me to show that the position of these two Churches towards each 
■other is very much the same as that which the Church of England 
adopts towards Dissenting Protestants. Then, again, the Greek and 
Armei^ian Churches use on public occasions the most friendly language 
with regard to each other. For example, on the occasion of the visit of 
■ceremony which the present Armenian Patriarch paid to His Holiness 
Dionysius V., the Greek Patriarch, on his elevation to the Patriarchal 
Throne, the organ of the Patriarchate stated that His Holiness 
Dionysius V. " received his Blessedness in the most brotherly manner.*' 
And shortly afterwards the Levant Herald^ our principal newspaper in 
Constantinople, described how the Armenian Patriarch pointed out, in 
^n address delivered by him in his cathedral at Koiim Kapou, that the 
two sister Churches of the East were joined together by the bonds of love, 
and that it was greatiy incumbent to maintain between them unity, 
peace, and concord. Again, in 1875, a former CEcumenical Patriarch, 
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on a like occasion, addressed the Armenians in these words — " It is 
fitting for us to make a sacred and steadfast alliance in order that each 
of us may promote to the utmost of our power the friendly relations 
between the two sister Churches, and in order that we may bring about 
in all sincerity that agreement and unity between them which is of such 
importance, and so greatly to be desired." 

It would appear then from these passages that all which the Greeks 
require from the Armenians is an official explanation in an orthodox 
sense of their doctrinal expressions to discharge them from the position 
of an heretical Church, and also a withdrawal of the Armenian Patriarch 
from Constantinople, where he has set up a jurisdiction in the diocese 
of the head of the Greek Church. Why, then, you may ask, is not this 
forthcoming ? The Armenians reply that such an explanation is un- 
necessary, because their Church has constantly admitted that Jesus 
Christ is very God and very man, that she has always disclaimed the 
opposite errors of Nestorius and Eutyches, and as a proof of this she 
points, not only to the fact that before ordination the candidate for holy 
orders does reject the error of Eutyches, but also to the prayer which 
the priest utters in the mass before the consecration. In this prayer the 
priest says, privately, these words — " For He (Christ) having been made 
man truly, and not apparently like a phantom, and having taken a body 
by union without confusion from the Mother of God and Holy Virgin 
Mary, He journeyed through life with all the passions of actual human 
existence, yet without sin." Wherefore, were she to formally assert 
her orthodoxy to-day, it would be equivalent to an admission that 
she had been in heresy up to the present time. There is no doubt 
that this natural dislike of appearing to give way is greatly strengthened, 
not only by the national pride of the Armenians, who dread the inter- 
mixture of races which would probably follow were the union effected, 
but also by the difficulties which in the present condition of affairs the 
Turks would make to any form of union, since in governing the different 
races of their Empire they have always acted upon the old maxim, 
" Divide et impera." Still, in spite of these obvious difficulties in the 
way of union, the friendly words spoken on both sides give good 
grounds for hoping and believing in its ultimate attainment. 

Let us pass on as rapidly as possible to the internal economy and 
government of the Church. 

The highest rank in the Armenian Church is that of Catholicos, the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzin being the supreme head of the Church upon 
earth, though he shares this title with the Patriarchs of Sis and Acktamar. 
The Catholicos of Etchmiadzin alone has the right of consecrating 
bishops, at which ceremony the hand of St. Gregory, the Illuminator, is 
placed upon their heads, and he only consecrates the holy oil. 
Next to the rank of Catholicos comes that of Patriarch. Of these we 
need here mention but one, the Patriarch of Constantinople. Accord- 
ing to the settlement made by the local Council held in that city, 20th 
November, 1830, the Patriarch of Constantinople's jurisdiction extends 
over the whole of the Armenians resident in the Turkish Empire, while 
the few living in Russia and Persia belong to that of the Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin. Thus in reality the position of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople is to-day a much more important one than that of the Catholicos, 
who is merely the creature of the Russian Government ; for, according 
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to the Mahometan notion of government, that every sect of rayahs or 
subjects not Turks "must have a representative head at the capital, the 
Patriarch is the temporal ruler of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 
as well as their spiritual guide. 

Next in rank to the patriarchs come the archbishops and bishops, 
then the priests, which latter class is divided into parish priests, who are 
married, and vartabeds — the name signifies doctor or teacher— who are 
unmarried. From these vartabeds^ whose chief duties are to preach, to 
hear confessions, and to teach, the bishops are always chosen. They 
are permitted to wear purple, like the bishops, as well as the crown- 
shaped mitre of the Greek Church, which was also worn by the 
Armenian prelates until the twelfth century, when they adopted the 
mitre of the west. After the clergy we may consider the rites which 
they administer. Baptism is performed on the eighth day by pouring 
tepid water on the head of the child to prepare it, after which the 
whole body is plunged three times into the font horizontally, to 
signify that Christ lay in the grave three days, while the sacred formula 
is spoken. Confirmation is always performed at the same time as 
baptism, and consists in anointing the forehead and organs of sense 
with the holy oil, after which the Eucharist is administered. In 
speaking of the Eucharist, I may mention that the people receive it in 
both kinds, the bread being dipped in the wine. They use pure wine, 
unmixed with water, and unleavened bread, in which points they differ 
from the Greek Church". 'J'hey venerate sacred pictures, but allow no 
images except the crucifix, which was probably introduced by Western 
influence. They beg for the intercession of the saints, especially of the 
Blessed Virgin, whom they regard as the first of created beings. In 
addition to the customary feasts in her honour, they have adopted the 
festival of the Assumption, and given it a doctrinal expression, Verapochoo- 
meun-Ashfadsatni^ which is not equivalent to the Greek term ico{/ui|<rcc» 
under which name in that Church this lestival is known, but which is 
a literal rendering of the Latin term. 

Unhappily this long oppressed Church has been torn asunder by 
different schisms, without mentioning which this paper would be incom- 
plete. The first and most important is that made by the Roman 
Catholics, who are ready all the world over to set up altar against altar ; 
the second is that known as the Protestant Armenian Church. 

The Roman Catholics began to disturb the peace of the Armenian 
Church as early as the eleventh century, and this, of course, they still 
continue to do. They have at Venice a seminary for Armenian Priests, . 
founded in 17 17 by Archbishop Mekhitar, and there at the present 
moment the Latin Armenian clergy are educated. Thanks, however, 
to the national spirit of the Armenians, the Romans often fail to perma- 
nently entrap their converts, who, on returning to the East, submit 
themselves in large numbers to their old communion. 

As has been already stated, every community of native Christians in 
Turkey is governed by its own chief ecclesiastical officer, who is held 
responsible for the good behaviour of his flock. Hence an Armenian 
patriarchate was founded in Constantinople when that city was conquered 
by the Turks, and the Armenian Patriarch was held responsible for all 
his countrymen, whether they were Latin Armenians — Mekhitarists as 
they call themselves — or whether they belonged to the Armenian 
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Orthodox Church. " But the Patriarch naturally looked upon these 
Christians as deserters and schismatics from his jurisdiction in spiritual 
things, and therefore he could not be expected to attend to their temporal 
wants. The Mekhitarists, finding they could obtain no justice in the 
Patriarch's civil courts, appealed for protection to the foreign Ambassa- 
dors. Under these circumstances, Pope Benedict XIV. created an 
Uniat- Armenian hierarchy, and in 1830, owing to the pressure putb)^ 
France upon the Turkish Government, they were allowed the right of 
electing a civil chief to be independent of the national Patriarch." In 
course of time it occasionally happened that the Latin Armenian bishop 
in Constantinople became this civil Patriarch as well, and so lately 
Monsignor Azarian, the successor of Monsignor Hassoun, has been 
appointed by the present Pope to both offices as Latin Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

But the ties which bind this body of Christians to the See of Rome 
are of the slenderest kind. From time to time large secessions of the 
laity as well as of the clergy take place. 

For example, the late Monsignor Hassoun, beinganardent Ultramontane, 
attempted to enforce on his flock the Papal infallibility and other Roman 
dogmas ; the immediate result was that a violent schism took place ; 
more than one hundred families returned to the Armenian Orthodox 
Church, and peace was only restored by recalling Monsignor Hassoun to 
Rome, where he was raised to the Cardinalate, by appointing in his place 
Monsignor Azarian, a man of known moderation, and by making several 
concessions to the disaffected, by which they were freed from the 
necessity of using holy water, from kneeling at the clause " Incamatus 
est " in the creed, and from observing special devotions to the blessed 
Virgin. Still, however, some of these disaffected, wh6 are called anti- 
Hassounites, stand out, though they only number about fifty families. 
They have no bishop, five priests and one church, that of Saint 
Chrysostom, in Pera. 'I'he rest have either been reconciled or have 
joined the Armenian Orthodox Church. 

Thus far, with regard to the relations between the Armenian Church 
and that of Greece and Rome, it remains to say but a few words as to 
her relations with ourselves. And here, at the outset, we are met by a 
great difficulty, which arises from the various Protestant missionaries in 
the East, who have started the society known by the name of the 
Protestant Armenian Church. The missionaries, who are Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Independents, etc., and therefore outside the Anglican Com- 
munion, are persistent in their misrepresentations of the Church of 
England and her hierarchy. They commonly give it to be understood 
that, except in the most trivial points, the doctrine and discipline of 
our Church are identical with those of their own sects. The Churches 
of the East consequently imagine that there is one great body called 
" The Protestant Church," which embraces Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
Baptists, and the rest, and that of this body the Church of England 
forms but a small and insignificant part. This false opinion has been 
greatly strengthened by the manner in which some of our own 
missionaries, especially in' Palestine, fraternise with the various protestant 
sects. Daily in Constantinople the three chaplains of the Anglican 
Church are called upon to contradict this erroneous opinion. We 
labour to show that the Church of England, recognising the ancient 
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Churches of the East as true branches of the Church Catholic, disclaims 
any wish or intention of withdrawing the native Christians from their 
national communions. But all our explanations are rendered well-nigh 
useless by the numerous cases which occur of individual proselytism, 
brought about by the ministers of these Protestant bodies. 

The Eastern ecclesiastics, however, do seem at last to be awakening 
to the fact that there are differences in this hypothetical Protestant body, 
especially in the matter of Church government ; but the general impres- 
sion, even amongst the best educated still is, that while one party of 
protestants is ready to show disinterested good will towards them, another 
party looks upon them as little better than heathen, and thinks they 
need to be converted afresh. 

Consequently, as they imagine both parties to belong to the same 
Church, since they both call themselves Protestants, they look upon the 
well-meaning party only as conspirators who are preparing the way for 
future attacks. 

No doubt from the fact that representatives of the English Church 
are only to be found in Palestine, Constantinople, and Smyrna, while 
the whole country is flooded with English-speaking Protestant missionaries, 
it is exceedingly difficult for the Armenians to obtain a correct idea of 
our Church. But, believe me, it is futile to hope that our advances 
will be received by the Eastern Churches, except with suspicion and 
mistrust, or that any friendly relations can be established between us, 
until this fundamental misconception is removed, and until the Eastern 
ecclesiastics clearly understand that the Anglican communion dis* 
approves entirely of all proselytism. How is this to be done ? Would 
it be improper to suggest that the authorities of our Church, both at 
home and in the East, should issue an official statement with regard to 
these two points; namely, that the Church of England is not in com- 
munion with the different Protestant sects, and that she entirely 
disapproves of their practice of making individual proselytes. It would ' 
be also valuable were they to state that their great object in desiring 
friendly relations with these churches, is to assist those native Christians 
(who through Protestant, Roman, or other influence have seceded 
from the Church of their fathers) to return to their old communion, and 
so help forward the great object of unity. It seems to me, from my own 
experience, that only by issuing some such official statement, can the 
Church of England be cleared, in the eyes of Easterns, from her supposed 
sympathy with these earnest but misguided proselytising missionaries. 
When this has been done, we can help these churches in many ways. 
Let me mention two. The evils arising from the ignorance of the clergy 
are increasingly felt by both the Greek and Armenian Churches. Owing 
to the spread of the French language, western unbelief is gaining a great 
hold upon the younger members of these nations, and the clergy are 
unable to cope with it, owing to their present state of ignorance. Surely • 
this is a matter in which we English people might give much help, and 
I am assured it would be most gladly accepted. 

Again, another matter in which our assistance is most earnestly desired,' 
was brought before the attention of the Bishop of Gibraltar by the 
Armenian Archbishop of Beshiktash. This latter prelate is extremely 
anxious to have the ancient Armenian Version of the Bible, which was 
made in the 4th century, reprinted. This version is read every day in 
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the public services, and held by the Church in the greatest honour. 
Having been written in the golden age of Armenian literature, it forms 
the text book in which the youth of the nation makes its linguistic as 
well as its theological study. The Archbishop of Beshiktash hoped that 
the influential advocacy of the Bishop of Gibraltar would prevail upon 
the Bible Society to undertake the expense of reprinting this edition. But 
for various reasons they declined to do so — the chief one being that an 
edition in modem Armenian had been lately put forth. This version, 
however, the Armenian Church refuses to recognise. I know of no 
people so devotedly attached to the study of their Bible as the Armenians ; 
this is evidenced by the fact that I often find the servants in the oflBices 
in Constantinople reading it in the intervals of their work. I am given 
to understand that the cheapest Bible -costs in Armenia a sum nearly 
equal to ;^2, which obviously precludes many from possessing it. As 
the Archbishop, again and again, impressed upon me, what is required is 
the ancient version at a cost of two or three shillings. May we not hope 
that a committee of English churchmen will undertake to find the 
requisite capital for reprinting this edition. It seems peculiarly fitting 
that we, who can obtain Bibles so easily, should aid in conferring the 
same blessing upon a sister Church, which, like our own, makes it her 
only rule of faith. I have mentioned three points in which we can 
immediately be of assistance to the Armenian Church, viz., the removal 
ofSnutual misunderstandings, the education of their clergy, the reprinting 
of their Bible ; others could soon be found. By giving the Armenians 
our assistance in these points, friendly feelings would arise, and the inter- 
course between us would be rendered more cordial. Certainly, these 
may seem to us to be small matters, but let us remember that if we attend 
to little things, God will bless them, so that they shall grow to greater 
things. 

Let us smooth over, as far as we can, little points of difference, and 
make the most of little points of resemblance. Little efforts in com- 
paratively trifling matters to make our position better understood, or to 
understand better that of our separated brethren ; little civilities and acts 
of courtesy ; little evidences that we would approach them in the spirit 
of brotherhood — these will not be without their reward. The Church of 
England has been not inaptly compared to a Hindoo idol which has a 
hand for every one. May it not, therefore, be that the Great Lord and 
Head of the Church has so greatly blessed her in the past in order that 
she may be able to take a prominent part in reconciling these different 
parts of His Church. For, just as in the case of family quarrels, a 
stranger can often do more towards healing the breach than a member 
of the family, so it may be, it will be the glorious work of the Church 
of England to put an end to these sad divisions, which through long 
centuries have marred the peace of the Christian fold. Only let us both, 
as a Church and as individuals, do our best, and the end will soon be 
gained. Let us labour with a single eye to Christ's glory, and He will 
bless and prosper our endeavours. For the rest, we can well leave the 
matter in His hands, feeling sure that He who loves all with an equal 
love will, in His own good time, bring together into ONE the children of 
God who are scattered abroad. 
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ADDRESS. 

The Right Rev, POPHAM Blyth, D.D., Anglican Bishop at 

Jerusalem. 

In speaking of the general subject of this meeting, I am glad to take advantage 
of the opportunity (it* is the gaining the ear of the Church for the moment), to 
bring "before you the exceeding interest of the work which attaches to my 
bishopric. It is truly the work of the Church, and of the whole Church. I 
think the day is not far distant when all schools of thought within the 
Church at home will find a common and united interest in its varied aims. Its 
mission is one of unity. From Jerusalem our Lord proclaimed His will, and His 
great prayer that His Church Universal might be one. His words cannot be lost, nor 
His will be powerless ; nor will they cease to centre where He breathed them,~at 
Jerusalem. Let us profit by lessons of the past. It was dissension which 
wrecked the enterprise of the Crusaders ; it is dissension which still darkens 
to the world the appeal of Christianity from the City of Peace, It seems 
evident that in our day the Spirit of Unity is moving over the Churches 
ia Christ, and directing influences which greatly interest us all ; and which, 
as they gain ground and strength, will quicken the faith of every branch of the Church 
Catholic, and purify it. The prayers of good and faithful men are rising to heaven 
from every land of the Church, throughout the world, for the unity of Christendom. 
And there is surely an answer to them. At Jerusalem, the natural centre where are 
gathered together the representatives of many churches, differing in national rite, and 
sometimes more vitally, there is a strong consciousness of this holy aspiration. We 
cannot doubt that such a consciousness is an answer to the prayer that Christ will 
^'regard not our sins " of dissension, " but the Faith of His Church," and send her 
Unity. Let us read in that light the action of the Orthodox Church of the East, and of 
other Eastern Branches. It is certainly a most significant fact that from the chair of 
S. James, meeting our own efforts, came the request that there should be a restoration 
of our English Missionary Bishopric amongst the representatives of the Churches 
gathered in Jerusalem. It is the recognition (more prompt and intelligent than has 
been the case in many quarters at home), that our mission there is one of peace and 
unity. Does the question arise, ** When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find The 
Faith upon the earth ?" There is an answer breathed to Heaven in this aspiration for 
Unity. And it cannot be too generally felt throughout our Communion in England, in 
the Colonies, in America, that (as the Eastern Church is prompt to recognise) there 
is great power for good entrusted to us in His behalf by the Divine Head of the 
Church, who seems to be opening to us in Eastern lands a wide sphere of influence. 
This question of Unity is one which attaches naturally to a bishopric which includes 
within the range of its mission three of the four patriarchates of the East ; one of these 
being that of Jerusalem. 

The direct object of my paper (and I shall not for a moment lose sight of it), is 10 
throw what light I may on the importance of the present attitude of the Eastern 
Church towards our Communion, and ours towards her. But so much depends upon 
there being at home a just appreciation of the true position and action of this bishopric, 
that I would venture to allude to it before this respresentative audience ; and I think 
it will be seen that this is not foreign to the prescribed object of my address. The 
faith of those who founded it has won a great blessing for our Church ; and if there is 
henceforward before Heaven, on her part, an united action in prayer, and faith, and 
effort, its future may be of singular value in the great cause of re-union. The want of 
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right intelligence of, and due sympathy with, the aim of the Church in the Bible lands 
(whether it concerns the Jew, the Moslem, or the unity of Churches), would be a grave 
error and source of damage. It is the mission work of the Chprch of England (and 
we see the same lesson in the success and expansion of the sister Church in 
America), which has won to her the blessing of life, energy, and extension, which is 
now so remarkably manifest. Her 75 colonial bishoprics are so many jewels in her 
crown, given to her by the Head of the Church in reward of her obedience to the 
Divine command, ^^ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel, beginning at 
Jerusalem \ " and not one of these is more truly missionary in aim than that at 
Jerusalem, still the first in claim. 

There are two difficulties in the minds of many earnest churchmen, which have 
been happily and generously met by the action of the heads of Eastern Churches witH 
reference to this bishopric. They have shown that we need not suppose that our pre- 
sence and missionary action, within the limits of their. charge, is. in any sense un- 
catholic or schismatic. Whatever misgiving may have been pardonable on the original 
constitution of the bishopric, such now would be born of sentiment, not of fact. SucH 
a view is not shared (it is in fact directly disallowed) by the Orthodox Patriarchs, with 
whom we are thus brought into contact. Their action has given a kindly lead and 
lesson to our own Church. There is no fair ground for our reserve and hesitation with 
reference to the present position of the bishopric, none for the indifference to the 
bright and attractive prospects guaranteed by the hand of hearty welcome which they 
extended towards us. I have throughout my recent tour experienced from the 
bishops of the East, without any exception, the most cordial and brotherly greeting, 
both as a bishop of the Church of Christ, and as your representative within their 
jurisdiction. The other difficulty I have alluded to is one grounded on the fear that 
the mission work of our Church might entangle us in a policy of proselytism ; which 
might stamp that work with an uncatholic discredit, and perhaps imperil our hope of 
some solid union with these ancient branches of the Catholic Church, within whose 
regions we are in mission. As I passed through the land, I found everywhere that 
oUch a fear is not grounded upon facts. I was thankful to hav^ the assurance of the 
prelates of the Eastern Church (and it was not sought by me), that they had no charge 
to bring against the agents of the Church of England, though blame did attach in 
their minds to members of some other communions embraced within the term Pro- 
testant. I found, indeed, some points which I could have wished bettered, some 
slackness of organisation which can be braced, sometimes an indefinite conception of 
the restrictions of Church order, which can be rendered definite ; but proselytism is 
not the policy of the earnest, hardworking, and devoted clergy whom I am honoured 
in representing amongst you to-day. And I scarcely feel it necessary to speak of it as 
demanding repression from their bishop ; though I yield to none in abhorence of such 
uncatholic action ; and should, so far as my influence extends, discourage it in any 
isolated case where I might find it, amongst unattached and independent labourers in 
the Holy Land. Such a fear has been felt and expressed, but I think it has rested too 
much upon the carelessness of some missionary report (exhibiting perhaps the reading 
of an English editor, rather than the action of a local missionary) ; and certainly a good 
deal on the general inaccuracy of travellers. It is most natural that the surpassing 
interest of sacred localities, and of the attitude of the Eastern Church in such regions, 
should absorb the attention of travellers ; but, considering the grave importance of our 
position there, I must hope that in future either some time may be given by them to 
examination of our own missionary labours ; or else that in common fairness they 
will abstain from unguarded statements about work which they have not at all per- 
sonally examined into. It is, I feel, most important that our brethren of the £ast 
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should see that we are equally earnest and intelligent with themselves, and also as 
fully united, with regard to the enterprise of the Church which has been put into our 
hands. And we must be careful not to over-estimate the value of isolated acts of 
intercourse with the guardians of the Eastern Church. It is not necessarily the case, 
for instance, that a priest who has celebrated in the chapel of Abraham, has thereby 
sensibly conduced to the fulfilment of the high aspiration of Unity. Nor is there 
always material progress made through the kindly but passing expressions of courtesy 
and goodwill. I think one of the greatest and most significant questions of our day 
must be approached on a more solid and permanent footing than these ; one of order, 
learning, spiritual intelligence, and of charity. It is one which I think may not 
be prematurely or hastily approached. It can scarcely, perhaps, be sufficiently 
and adequately handled by those whose time must be given to missionary and 
educational work, as is much the case with myself and my clergy ; though the most 
important assistance may be derived from the practical experience and intelligent 
sympathy of those so engaged locally* I should like to see (and perhaps time and 
prayer, and diligence on the part of many who are interested in our work, may bring 
a matured and practical realisation of the wish) ; I should much like to see a session 
of clergy (and perhaps America might find representation amongst them), gathered in 
one of the patriarchal centres in which my charge lieS| or elsewhere. The successes of 
the Archbishops* Assyrian Mission, and of the '* Gordon College " at Cairo, to Eastern 
Churches, are, though not quite the same in circumstances, exceedingly encouraging 
and suggestive. The latter has its seat within my charge in Egypt, and I have great 
confidence in its future usefulness ; its success at present is considerable, and I wish it 
were more adequately endowed. 

I think a gathering of this kind (should the sympathy and support of 
the Church presently give action to what I can only now put forward as an 
hypothetical and tentative proposal), should be a work in some concert with 
these successful missions which I have mentioned. We must foresee that it would 
come more or less into contact with representatives of cUl Eastern Churches ; 
and that, therefore, one of its special opportunities would be the promotion of any 
possible friendly intercourse amongst the Churches with each other. It should there* 
fore ' be in the charge of men who can give time to this subject ; men of much 
theological learning, ability, and patience, specially versed in Eastern Churcli 
questions, including that of the Russian Church. We occupy a position in the Church 
Catholic which is not as yet intelligently realised (though their courtesy and charity 
forecasts its reality) by the great branches of the Church with which we are in contact. 
It is probable that we know much more of their claims and historical position than 
they know of ours, and perhaps than they generally know of their own. We have 
to place before them, on authoritative evidence, our own Apostolic claims and 
doctrine, and our concurrence or divergence in matters ceremonial and ritual. They 
are ready to admit the discretion of a national Church in such matters as these last, 
and to discuss and explain them on their own side. We have to receive from them 
the proofs of claims on their part, which we may not take for granted. They 
are, perhaps, more involved in the mists of centuries, and suffer more in the loss of 
records, than ourselves. We have to examine points of contact. Educational help 
may be greatly welcomed from us ; aid in the training of school teachers might be 
specially acceptable. The famous scholarship of the Eastern world needs a happy 
revival. , The translation of works of theological importance is of a primary 
consequence. 

These considerations (and I have but glanced at a few points) may show that men 
of learning and ability, whose time can be given wholly to the matter, are required 
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to give a practical issue to the friendly and kindly intercourse subsisting between the 
Anglican Church and the various Eastern Churches, which are not at present in 
communion with each other. The intercommunion of such branches of the Church 
of the East may be greatly promoted by the work of such men as I have desired to 
see gathered at some centre ; provided, of course, that their object has the acceptance 
of the heads of the Eastern Church. Such an undertaking should manifestly be one 
of devotion and prayer ; for in such a spirit alone might issue fulfilment of the 
Saviour's will of Unity, expressed by Himself in that great prayer for His Church. 

You will see that I can only throw out a suggestive 'and tentative wish ; but in a 
direction in which, I believe, the Ajrchbishop*s mind has been already engaged. 
Precipitation in a weighty matter is not advisable ; but I do not speak without 
intention. I commend to the Church, through yourselves, the earnest consideration 
of the subject, and, on mature consideration, action in due time ; for I am convinced 
that a signal opportunity for good is now at the option of the Church — at her 
acceptance or refusal I quite see how certain political considerations, and how a 
sense of the af^ession of Rome, may quicken the action of the Churches of the East 
in their approach to a branch of the Catholic Church, whose inarvellous development, 
purity, and spirituality is speaking to the world with the voice of God in our own 
day. But we must remember two things : first, that our own branch of the Church 
has scarcely been the first, nor perhaps the foremost, to hold out the right hand of 
fellowship, and to express a desire for intercourse ; and next we must remember that 
such a movement is not one of yesterday. For long years — gently, cautiously, but 
consistently, and from all points — has this friendly spirit been evinced by the East ; 
its motto is ^^Ubique,''^ It has not been shown only within the limits of the four 
Patriarchates. To any clergyman, like myself, who has been long in India, the 
question is not unfamiliar ; it is very familiar to, and up to its present point has been 
intelligently regarded by my clergy ; I find them everywhere in friendly intercourse 
with Eastern churchmen ; and to their action, of course, much of the present feeling is 
due in Palestine. But I cannot forget (what I have already alluded to) that 
when the question of the revival of my bishopric was at issue, a very decisive 
expression of opinion was given by the orthodox Patriarchs. Their faith, I say, in 
its connection with the question of re-union, seemed more hopeful, and their 
intelligence of it quicker, than that of a large section of the Church at home. I have 
been too long acquainted with Oriental ways and manner of thought to believe that 
there is simply Orientalism in that brotherly reception which I have lately received as 
a bishop of the Church of Christ, in Egypt, and in Palestine, from the Prelates of the 
Orthodox, the Coptic, the Syrian, the Armenian, and the Abyssinian Churches. I 
should have been greatly affected by it personally, did I not feel so strongly its 
significance for the Church which I represent amongst them. But let me put a 
contrast (I am sure without offending you, for I have a full belief in the kindness of 
Englishmen). I have now come home, and have been permitted to lay before the 
Church the needs of Church work within my charge. My letter (pretty suggestive, I 
think, though necessarily brieO was given to the public in all the leading Church 
papers, and in several of the daily papers. The response as yet (" prosperity," as 
David says, to those who have given it) is much under ;^30o, of which fully half has 
been raised by myself. Let me not chill your interest in Eastern Church movements 
(though I do feel the attention and action of the Church is as yet rather too much 
one of hope and sentiment, at least it is not yet fully practical) by mixing up money 
questions with those of inter-communion. But if the Church should presently 
undertake such an enterprise as I have suggested, she will have to face adequately the 
cost of it. And with r^ard to my work that now exists, I feel most deeply the 
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necessity of material aid — generous, regular, and systematic ; of aid prompt in action, 
consecrated by prayer ; aid both to the funds of the two societies so long engaged in 
these lands, and to my own special fund. Starvation of our missions, the neglect of 
our schools (now rendered serious by the lapse of German help), the want of proper 
church and school buildings* speak not to Eastern eyes of the earnestness of the 
English Church. Our missionary societies, which send us men and whatever else 
they can, are most properly not building societies. And I am not one of those who 
hold that money spent upon the Moslem and the Jew is money thrown away, or 
misspent. We cannot overrate the significance of the extraordinary increase of Jews 
(not yet Christians, and at present little thinking of Christianity) within their own 
land, nor their uniform kindliness throughout' the world towards the Church and 
nation of England. I can read in it the appeal to us, " thcU through your mercy they 
also may obtain mercy" I see the advent of a branch of the Eastern Church, the last 
in development, the first in birth ; on whom rests the declaration of the Holy 
Apostle as he looked across the divine plan of the future, ^^ If the casting away of 
them be the reconciling of the worlds whcU shall the receiving of them be but life frotn 
the dead?" They are a people upon whom the great lessons of their history have 
never been lost. They have never lost a kindly interest in Egypt, where they 
sojourned 400 years, and whence a later generation of exiles sent forth the Septuagint. 
They have never forgotten any land where they found shelter and mercy : they will 
never forget the Church and nation which has respected their religious and political 
rights, even though we are foremost to seek their conversion. They have never lost 
the great mopotheistic lesson of the captivity, nor will they be unintelligent of the 
Unity of the Church of Christ. They will not have been the citizens of the world 
for so many centuries, though nationally distinct and unabsorbed, without having 
gathered qualifications to be, in the day of their visitation in mercy, the most capable 
and successful missionaries the world has yet seen, rousing the Church and the outer 
wdrld to " life from the dead," 

I cannot think of the position, claims, capabilities, and of the promises resting 
upon them, without a sense of dread in the strange inertness of the Church with 
regard to missions amongst them. There is, alas ! no work in which the Church, 
as a whole, takes so little interest : none which opens higher visions, and with, I 
think, a more certain and practical future. 

I have said I have sought to-day for the moment the ear of the Church. Have I 
gained it? But if not to-day, to-morrow I shall have both her ears, and her quickest 
sympathy. For the day cannot be far distant when, in answer to prayer and faith, 
now growing in power, the work of the Church in the lands where I hold charge 
will have her full support, and her whole heart. Let me bespeak your own earnest 
and constant prayers. They will not be unanswered. " O pray for the peace oj 
Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee" And let me pronounce, to each one 
who so aids us, the benediction of the bishop in this charge — ^^The Lord that made 
heaven and earth give thee blessing out of Sion" 
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Coptic Church. 
The Rev. G. GREENWOOD, 10, Langham Street, London, W. 

I WILL take it for granted that this well-informed audience is aware that 
the Copts are the remnant which has survived to our time of the great 
ancient Egyptian people ; that they have been preserved from admixture 
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on the one hand with the Mahommedan conquerors of the country by 
their Christianity, and on the other hand with the Greek settlers, of 
whom there have always been a considerable number in Egypt, by the 
unorthodoxy of their belief; and that, in fact, they are the descendants 
and representatives of that once grand Egyptian Church, which was 
founded by St. Mark, and was rendered illustrious by Clement, Origen, 
and Athanasius, but which, in the year a.d. 451, rejected the decree of 
the Council of Chalcedon, deposing its Patriarch Dioscorus from his 
office, and has in consequence remained isolated from the rest of 
Christendom ever since. When I add that, in the Providence of God, 
the fate of this most ancient race and of this Apostolic Church has in 
a great measure been put into our hands, and is at this very moment 
trembling in the balance, I need say nothing more to show the unique 
interest in itself of the subject intrusted to me, however little I may be 
able to rise to the height of this great argument. 

We cannot but be deeply grateful to the Council of Chalcedon for 
having, under the guidance of the great Pope Leo, formulated the 
doctrine of the two natures in the person of our blessed Lord ; but 
when we know something of the circumstances and proceedings of that 
Council — the pressure of the Imperial authority, the vacillation of many 
of the bishops, the tone of excitement and vehemence that pervaded 
the assembly, and the uncomfortable feeling created by the insufficiently 
guarded language of Cyril of Alexandria, to which both parties appealed — 
it is difficult to suppose that we are bound to believe, or do believe, the 
truth of our I^ord's Being — ^that since the incarnation He is " discerned 
in two natures, without confusion, variation, division, separation ; the 
difference of the natures being at no point destroyed by their union, 
but rather the propriety of each nature being preserved, and concurring 
in one person and one existence " — it is difficult, I say, to suppose that 
we receive this great doctrine simply because the Council of Chalcedon 
declared it to be the truth of God. Rather the fact would seem to be 
that we acknowledge and accept the Council because the statement put 
forth by it has, through all controversy and inquiry, held its ground and 
made its way, has satisfied alike the investigations of the profoundest 
theologians and the spiritual instincts of the humblest believers ; and, 
above all, is that which accords best with the facts of our Lord's life, and 
the revelations of His Word, as they are recorded for us in Holy Scripture. 
But it was impossible at the time for all men to foresee this result of 
ages of Christian thought, study, and devotion ; and to the Egjrptian 
Church the Council of Chalcedon was yet upon its trial, and could 
claim no such glory for the successful discernment of the truth as we 
can now stscribe to it. 

And there was another consideration which must have greatly 
influenced, and which may greatly extenuate, the conduct of the 
Egyptian Church. The assembly of Bishops at Chalcedon was not 
only a council for the declaration of the Catholic faith, but also a 
tribunal for the trial of the Egyptian Patriarch on the charge of having 
committed various grave crimes, and as such it formed almost the 
highest ecclesiastical court that can be conceived. It might, then, have 
been expected that, in its judicial capacity, the Council would have set 
an example of dignity, impartiality, and calm and patient deliberation. 
But, unhappily, whatever credit may be given to it for its correct definition 
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of the Faith, no merit can be attributed to the Council for its action as a 
Supreme Court of Judicature. Many of the bishops had been exasperated 
beyond self-control by the outrageous proceedings of the "Robber 
Council," as it was called, of Ephesus, in the year a.d, 449, at which 
Dioscorus had presided, and the latter was now condemned and deposed, 
virtually without a hearing. Probably the Egyptian Patriarch deserved 
his sentence ; but it was a wretched thing that it should have been so 
arrived at as to give his people a very plausible excuse for regarding 
him as a confessor. Yet it is important, as bearing on the exact position 
of the Egyptian Church, both directly after the council and at the 
present day, that Dioscorus does not appear to have been condemned 
for heresy. In fact, he and the Egyptians generally had been following 
the lead, as they supposed, and their descendants still suppose, not of 
Eutyches, but of Cyril ; and the Council had no wish to pronounce the 
great Cyril unorthodox. So that it is very possible that the deposition 
of Dioscorus might not have led to an actual breach had the native 
Egyptian Church been left to itself for a while, and allowed to take 
its own time and course about the election of a new patriarch. But 
instead of this, a stranger,''' Proterius, was immediately thrust into the 
patriarchal throne of Alexandria, and maintained there in a state of 
siege by a garrison of two thousand Imperial soldiers. The tension 
lasted for five years ; and then the Alexandrians, taking advantage of 
the temporary confusion caused by the death of the emperor, murdered 
Proterius in the baptistery of the cathedral, elected and validly con- 
secrated a patriarch of their own, and so established an implacable feud, 
which burnt for centuries with a rage that reached up to heaven. Can 
it be said that either of the parties to this horrible schism was so free 
from blame that no sympathy ought to be given, and no eirenicon should 
be held out, to the tamed and fallen descendants of the other ? 

We have seen of how dubious a character was the heresy of the 
Egyptian Church at the first ; had there been no tremendous schism — 
with circumstances of fierce and cruel persecution on both sides — to 
keep it alive and intensify it, it would in all probability have died out 
in a few years by virtue of its own indefiniteness and unintelligibility. 
But now let us try to estimate what it amounts to at the present day. 
In the first place, then, let it be carefully noted that the Egyptian 
Church certainly does now, and probably did originally, repudiate the 
error of Eutyches ; it will not allow of any expression declaring the 
mingling or fusion of the two natures in Christ. Secondly, in the 
Providence of God, it has been led to hold fast the use of the old 
Orthodox liturgies — those of St. Basil, St. Gregory, and St Cyril — and 
in translating them from the Greek into the Coptic has introduced no 
heretical change. This is especially illustrated by one passage, in which, 
speaking of "the Life^iving Flesh which Christ our God took from 
. . . the Holy Mary," it is said — the translation is not from the Greek, 
but from the Coptic — "He made it one with His Godhead, without 
mixture, and without confusion, and without separation." f How, then. 



* Since this paper was read, Professor Bright has shown that Proterius had held 
high office in the Egyptian Church by the appointment of Dioscorus himself. 

t I am indebted for the translations from the Coptic in this paper to the kindness 
of Mr. Evetts, assistant in the Oriental Manuscripts Department of the British 
Museum. 
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it may be asked, does the heretical taint or tendency now show itself? 
That which most obviously suggests the idea of heresy in the position 
of the Coptic Christians is the retention — not, indeed, in their worship, 
but in the very small amount of religious instruction which goes on 
among them — of the term, " one nature." Thus in a catechism com- 
posed by the Abouna Feltaiis, the dean of the Coptic cathedral at Cairo, 
which is for the most part an excellent exposition of Christian faith and 
practice, this phrase is insisted upon, and justified by quotations from 
Cyril pf Alexandria. This very circumstance should, I think, prevent 
us from being hasty to attribute much importance to it It has always 
been held that Cyril's expressions admit of,, and should receive, an 
orthodox interpretation ; should not the same charitable allowance be 
extended to those who look to him as their teacher ? Clearly what they 
want to maintain by the phrase "one nature" is (i) the unity of Person 
in our blessed Lord, and (2) the indissolubility of the union between 
the Godhead and the manhood. If they mean anything more than this, 
they are unable — as far as I can judge — to express or explain it. Two 
years ago I drew up a memorandum, pointing out that, while the phrase 
" one nature " might admit of a harmless explanation, it might be taken 
to imply that there was only one will in our blessed Lord ; and that, so 
understood, it would most seriously affect the meaning and lessons of 
the incarnation of the Son of God. Assuming, then, that the Egjrptian 
Church would deprecate these consequences, I asked that such explana- 
tions might be given as would show that they did not result from its 
teaching. I had this memorandum carefully translated into Arabic, and 
presented to Dean Feltaiis, with whom I was in friendly communication. 
An answer was promised ; no interruption of our friendship ensued ; 
but no reply has ever come. Nor was I very anxious that it should ; 
for a little consideration will show how very patient we ought to be in 
this matter. For, in the first place, there is the fact, which I suspect 
had a good deal to do with the original difficulty, that the Eastern 
languages have apparently no equivalent for our word " person," but are 
obliged to use " essence," or " nature," or some other unsatisfactory and 
misleading term. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the Orientals 
have the idea very distinctly which the word is intended to express ; 
and perhaps it may be added without offence that many of ourselves 
may have no very clear notion on the subject. Then it must be 
remembered that during centuries of contention and ages of suffering, 
the phrase " one nature " became a war-cry and a watchword, closely 
bound up with the endurance of the Egyptian Church, and the very 
existence of the Egyptian race ; and the heart of a people clings to 
such words long after they have ceased to convey any definite meaning. 
For these reasons, I cannot but think that our course should be, not to 
insist upon the term being abandoned, but to prepare the way for 
explanations being given, which may guard it from offensiveness, and 
render its use innocuous. 

Probably, however, the chief count in the charge of heresy is the 
refusal of the Coptic Church to acknowledge the authority of the Cmiflcil 
of Chalcedon. I have already tried to explain how this refusal originated 
and to show what excuse may be made for it. The Egyptian Church 
was stung with a sense of being unfairly treated in the person of its 
patriarch, and was in no mood to discriminate between the functions of 
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the Council as a court of discipline and as an expositor of doctrine. But 
I now venture to propound this question: supposing the time should 
come when the Coptic Church should be able to give a statement of its 
faith, sufficient to show that it rightly apprehended the truth of the 
incarnation of the Son of God, would it be necessary, would it be expedient, 
would it be charitable and considerate, to insist that it should 
anathematise Dioscorus and acknowledge the Fourth General Council ? 
'* Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic faith \ *' but surely it is no part of that faith to reckon so 
many authentic General Councils ; and, while the Greek Church 
acknowledges seven, and the Roman a good many more, and the English 
Church is generally considered to limit the number to four, can we with 
any fairness draw the line just where we stand ourselves, and assert that 
the Coptic Church must be regarded as heretical as long as it only 
recognises three ? 

But the evils which afflict that Church, and indeed in a greater or less de- 
gree all the Churches of the East, are such as no declaration of orthodoxy, 
no restoration of intercommunion, can of itself relieve. Let me enumerate 
the most prominent of these evils, as they exist in the Egyptian Church ; 
and at the same time point out any signs there may be of their alleviation. 
And, first, as to worship, which is the strong point of all the Oriental 
Churches. At the date of the Council of Chalcedon, the Egyptian 
language — /.a, the Coptic, or some earlier form of^he Coptic^ was still a 
living tongue ; and one result of the schism was that either then or at 
some later period — for the time is at present unknown — the Greek 
liturgies, the use of which, as I have said, was still retained, were trans- 
lated into Coptic. It was an admirable thing at the time, and the 
celebration of the Holy Mysteries in a language which they CQuld under- 
stand no doubt, did very much to keep Christianity alive among the 
people. But in the seventh century there came the invasion and 
conquest of Egypt by the Mohammedan Arabs, and after struggling to 
maintain itself for a thousand years or so, the Coptic was superseded by 
the Arabic, and ceased to be a living tongue. Yet it seemed an odious 
thing to make the language even of the solemn services bow to the 
Gentile conqueror ; and so the Coptic liturgies have been retained in use, 
untranslated, till the present moment ; and the people attend a worship 
which, except in its main features, scarcely any of them can follow. 
When it is added that these services in an unknown tongue are immensely 
long, it will easily be understood that inattention and irreverence largely 
prevail, even among the choir and the officiating priests, and that public 
worship is neglected by many, except on very special occasions. But the 
more earnest Copts themselves are alive to these evils, and are making 
eflforts to remedy them. Lections from the Bible and some other parts 
of the service, after being read in Coptic, are repeated in Arabic. In 
one of the smaller churches an evening service is sometimes said entirely 
in Arabic. And within the last few months a still more important step 
has been taken — the liturgies and the forms for the morning and evening 
offering of incense have been translated into Arabic by Dean Feltaiis, 
with the express sanction of the Patriarch, and have been published in a 
prayer-book, carefully printed at the cost of a Coptic gentleman, with the 
Coptic broken up into short lines on the left hand side of the page, and 
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the corresponding Arabic on the right. Henceforth, therefore, it will be 
possible for every priest who cares to do so to know the meaning of the 
prayers which he is uttering, and, for others, who will take a little trouble, 
to follow the services intelligently; and this all the more because clear 
rubrical directions are given in Arabic. But if the worship of the Coptic 
Church needs to be made more real and spiritual, no less does teaching 
require to be almost recreated in it. As a rule the Coptic priests are 
incapable of preaching, or, indeed, of giving any earnest instruction in 
the faith ; they need to be taught themselves. Dean Feltaiis, whom I 
have mentioned more than once, is an admirable preacher ; but he stands 
almost alone, and the condition of the Egyptian Church may be imagined 
by supposing that — as far as authorised teaching was concerned — English 
churchmen were dependent for reproof and encouragement, consolation 
and edification, on Dr. Liddon and five or six others of the clergy. At the 
same time the religious instruction given in the Church schools is of the 
driest and most meagre description ; and the ignorance of Holy Scripture 
displayed by the children is described as being deplorable. Yet as re- 
gards this point, too, there are signs of life ; the laity, many of them, long 
for spiritual teaching, and have been providing it in some degree among 
themselves. It is gratifying to remember that the first impulse in this 
direction came from the Church of England : to the Church Missionary 
Society belongs the credit of having made the first attempt to arouse and 
vivify the slumbering Eg5rptian Church. During the primacy of Arch- 
bishop Howley, with his sanction, and indeed I believe by his instigation, 
that Society, at the request of the Coptic Patriarch, commenced a school 
in Cairo for Coptic boys and young men ; the ultimate aim of the 
Patriarch being the imjjrovement of the Egyptian clergy. Probably the 
institution w;as started on too ambitious a scale, at too great a cost, and 
with too impatient an expectation of immediate results ; at any rate, 
after a year or two, the Society saw reason to withdraw its grant, and 
ostensibly the effort came to an end. But the agent of the Society in 
Cairo, the Rev. Mr. Lieder, was a very earnest and a very enlightened 
man, full of compassionate affection for the ancient Egyptian Church ; 
and for some years he continued on his own responsibility to teach Eng- 
lish and to give religious instruction to the young Copts ; and that with 
so little desire to draw them away from their own ecclesiastical standing 
that he would himself conduct his pupils to the services of their own 
Church. After a while he died, and for a long time there was no one of 
like spirit to take his place. But no good work done for Christ in His 
Church ever falls to the ground : the desire to learn English remained as 
a permanent tradition among the Copts ; some of Mr. Lieder's pupils 
made their way into prominent positions ; and through them the sound 
of his Scriptural instructions went echoing on. One of these was the 
Dean Feltaiis, whom I have mentioned — the greatest divine and preacher 
in the Coptic Church ; another was a gentleman of the name of Moftah, 
who, after spending the greater part of his life in important offices under 
the Egyptian Government, devoted his remaining years to holding Bible 
classes for men, which were greatly appreciated and largely attended He 
died about two years ago, and I know not whether there has been any 
successor to carry on the work ; but I do know that the thirst for spiritual 
teaching to which he ministered, according to his measure, still remains, 
and cannot be relieved by anything that the Coptic clergy in their present 
condition are able to supply. 
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For this is the last and worst evil that I will mention in the state of 
the Egyptian Church — the ignorance and the degrading poverty of the 
priesthood generally. For men are not trained for the ministry ; but 
taken after the age of thirty ; just taught to read the Coptic, and per- 
form the manual acts, sufficiently to go through the services and 
administer the Sacraments ; and then ordained to be the stewards of the 
Mysteries of Christ.. After which, in most cases, they have nothing to 
depend upon for the support of themselves and their families — for be it 
remembered that the Coptic priests are, as a general rule, married men 
— but the fees and the alms of their people. Nor is there at present 
among the Copts, or the Oriental Christians generally, that spirit of self- 
sacrifice and holy ambition which leads many among ourselves who 
have property of their own to offer themselves to Christ to do the work 
of His Church, chiefly at their own proper cost. Such is the deference 
paid to the Patriarch that, probably, if he were to bid a man of good 
means or in a good position to take holy orders, he would be obeyed ; 
but it would be felt to be an unwarrantable stretch of his authority, and, 
as a matter of fact, he never ventures to do it. The evil is one which 
does not admit of being dealt with by any direct or hasty method ; it 
can only be remedied by a great quickening of spiritual life throughout 
the Egyptian Church. In short, what is needed is quiet, steady, 
persistent work on the lines marked out for himself by Mr. Lieder. 

Such work the " Association for the Furtherance of Christianity in 
Egypt" has been carrying on now for nearly two years at Gordon 
College, Cairo, with the hearty good will of the Greek Patriarch of 
Alexandria. At first, the Coptic Patriarch and the chief men of his 
Church gave only an otiose sanction to the movement ; showing no 
disposition to co-operate in or to facilitate what was being attempted, 
but maintaining an attitude of watchful, though not unfriendly, observa- 
tion. Within the last few months, however, there has been a marked 
change. The committee of management of the Coptic schools have 
asked the Warden of Gordon College, the Rev. R, Raikes Bromage, to 
take charge of the religious teaching and the instruction in English at 
one of their schools, intimating that, if this experiment proved success- 
ful, he would probably be invited to do the same in the Patriarch's own 
schools attached to the cathedral. To this Mr. Bromage has gladly 
assented, and accordingly he has for some weeks been teaching the highest 
•class in a school of 150 boys, in the Coptic quarter called the Taggallah. 
There are other indications of the increasing good-will and confidence 
of the Coptic Patriarch ; recently he made arrangements for Mr. 
Bromage and Mr. Sidley, who superintends the secular teaching of the 
young men who come to improve themselves at Gordon College, to pay 
a visit to the Coptic monasteries in the Natron Valley^ And so pleased 
was the Patriarch with Mr. Bromage's report of what they saw, and the 
attention they received, that he has asked Mr. Bromage to accompany 
.him in a tour of inspection he is about to make to the Coptic monasteries 
by the Red Sea. 

But it is not only the Coptic boys and the Coptic monks that are 

'beginning to feel the influence of the agents of the Association ; Mr. 

Bromage has a class of young men at the college to whom he gives 

instruction in theology. This class now consists of more than a dozen 

-members, of whom all but two are genuine Copts —the exceptions being 
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a Uniate Copt — 1>., an Egyptian who has joined the Roman Church, 
and a Syrian Protestant, probably a Presbyterian. This has been going 
on almost from the time Mr. Bromage went out to Cairo at the 
beginning of this year ; but recently, in connection with the growth of 
cordiality which I have described, one of the principal Coptic gentlemen 
has induced a small number of the older men to meet at his house for 
the study of theology, under the guidance of Mr. Brpmage. These are 
all men of position and influence ; one of them in particular being in 
confidential relations with the Patriarch ; and it is noteworthy that this 
gentleman was in earlier days a pupil of Mr. Lieder. 

One other indication of the reality and the promise of the work that 
is going on remains to be told. A venerable priest, a Copt by birth, but 
brought up and well educated in the Propaganda at Rome, has returned 
to Egypt and to the Church of his fathers. He sees the abuses that 
exist in that Church, but feels that they are not irremediable ; and he 
has determined to devote the remainder of his life to their removal. He has 
put himself under the tuition of Mr. Sidley, for the purpose of learning to 
read English, in order that he may study the great English divines. Thus, 
by a strange providence, the culture of Rome is being made to contribute 
to the efforts of English churchmen to raise the Church of Egypt. 

I trust that enough has been said to show that the Association for the 
Furtherance of Christianity in Egypt has been working on true lines, and 
is beginning to reap its reward. The only danger now is that the hopes 
of enlightened Egyptians may for the second time be disappointed 
through the apathy or the inattention of English churchmen generally. 
Certainly it cannot be alleged that the association has been too hasty lo 
make an outward show, or too extravagant in its outlay. Hitherto the 
work has gone on in a very humble way, in hired lodgings, in an incon- 
venient situation ; but now the Copts themselves are begging that the 
college may be transferred to a suitable house in their own quarter. 
Whether this can be done without leading to financial embarrassment 
and ultimate collapse must depend upon the interest taken and the 
substantial assistance rendered to the work, here in England. From the 
intimate way in which the Copts, above all the other Christian populations, 
are mixed up with their Arab conquerors, by community of language and 
social and political interests, the increase of true spiritual life among 
them must ultimately have an especial bearing upon the great problem of 
the conversion of the Semitic Moslems — the descendents, be it remem- 
bered, of Abraham, the friend of God. So that in helping to vivify the 
Coptic Church we are taking the most effective course for the " further- 
ance of Christianity " not only " in Egypt," but throughout the Arabic- 
speaking portions of the East. The question therefore, is — Will the 
English Church now recognise her opportunity and her consequent 
responsibility in this matter ? 

" By one Spirit were we all baptised into one body," and the Church of 
England has long maintained, in common with the whole Western Church, 
that neither heresy nor schism destroys the blessed efficacy of baptism into 
Christ. Is it not time that we should give practical effect to this grand 
truth, both at home and abroad ? Surely of us, and of the great Ortho- 
dox Church, in relation to the Church of Egypt, those words must come 
true; — 
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No dtstanci breaks the tie of blood ; 

Brothers are brothers evermore ; 
Nor wrong, nor wrath ofdeadlitst mood 

That magic may o'erpower. 

God grant that so it may prove in His good time I 



(d) Native Indian Church, 

Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, 3, Observatory Avenue, 

Campden Hill, London. 

If any proof were wanting of the manrellous advance of India in general 
education, it might be found in certain statistics noted by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, in his Address to the Convocation, 
delivered at the commencement of the present year. Sir William Hunter, 
bringing to recollection the fact that just a quarter of a century ago, the 
University, '* then a homeless body corporate," passed its first Master of 
Arts, proceeds to demonstrate that now it possesses its '' stately hall," 
and that the graduates have '* advanced from tens to hundreds, and from 
hundreds to thousands ; '* moreover, that the candidates for its Entrance 
Examinations have reached to '* within a few units of 4,400 ; *' while last 
year one hundred and twenty Bachelors of Arts were passed with 
honours, and no less than seventy moved on to the degree of Master. 
But perhaps the most wonderful change of all is apparent in the state- 
ment that '* last year twenty- three female students passed the Entrance 
Examination . • . four passed the First Arts, and three took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, one, for the first time, with honours." Thus 
there is warrant for asserting that, within a space of time measurable by 
months, our Indian subjects — under the advantages of Western instruc- 
tion, and owing to a natural intelligence not wholly Aryan, with a 
precociousness which may be called Oriental — become possessed of intel- 
lectual treasures which it needs many generations of their teachers to 
amass. And even women are invited to share in these high privileges. 

The question which I would submit for your consideration to-day is, 
how far does this astounding progress in secular education prepare the 
mind for the reception of Christian truths and acceptance of Christian 
doctrine? Again, how far can the conventional proselytizing of the last 
half-ceiitury apply to the Mission Field of the present day in India ; as 
also what manner of man should the missionary himself be, to meet the 
difficulties now arising in his path ? I will take this enquiry under two 
general heads, premising that, if unable of myself to solve the problems 
offered to your satisfaction, I still hope to concentrate your attention on 
a state of affairs which incontestably demands a close and careful scrutiny. 

First, then, as to the real effect of secular education— whether 
obtained at a Government school or university, or whether at a 
missionary school, where it is combined with, though not necessarily 
influenced by, religious instruction. For my own part, I venture to 
believe that, with respect to the age in which we live, and the particular 
circumstances of India, the effect is beneficial. 

As time for discussion is limited, I will at once state the argument 
which has first impressed me in arriving at this conclusion. Enlighten- 
ment is practical, as well as moral. The educated native has learnt the 
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great lesson of toleration which the British rulers have taught him by 
word and example ; and he throws aside as puerile the suspicions of 
government acts and motives entertained by his forefathers. It is to him 
perfectly clear that no compulsion is brought to bear upon the religious 
profession of Muslim or Hindu. He himself is invited to enter the 
Christian fold only on his own individual convictions, and he accepts the 
invitation because he feels that, in so doing, he makes an exchange 
infinitely to his profit. At his baptism, he has thought over, and reasoned 
over, the steps taken, and not a shadow of inducement to return to his 
polytheism or paganism remains to disquiet him in his new condition. 
One such convert as this has power to bring in hundreds of his country- 
men — directly, by preaching to them the Unknown God ; indirectly, by 
ceasing to urge the ignorant to persevere in the practice of his idolatry 
or pseudo-philosophy. Other arguments I must leave to be used 
incidentally, for they are many, and call for detailed expression. 

I know that this view is contrary to that entertained by many great 
and good men, who have long lamented the action of government in 
excluding religious teaching from their educational programme. But 
jjossibly their enthusiasm in advocating the cause of unrestrained mis- 
sions has not permitted enquiry to be made on the influencing motives 
of that action. Why, let it be then asked, have our rulers countenanced 
this apparently irreligious exclusion of spiritual things ? and why do they 
continue so worldly-wise a procedure ? Is it in obedience to the mere 
dictates of policy, as that elastic term is commonly understood? I cannot 
think so. Rather does it occur to me that something of the " wisdom of 
the serpent and harmlessness of the dove *' have guided their counsels. 
In any case, if the inculcation of religious truths was held impolitic for 
schools supported wholly by the State prior to the Indian mutinies, the 
pledges made in the Proclamation of 1858 may not now be forfeited by 
a change of system. That none be " molested or disquieted by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the 
equal and impartial protection of the law,*' is a general assurance that 
might be interpreted to have extra-mural application as regards the 
school precincts ; but for those in authority to ** abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects," can- 
not admit of a forced attendance of Hindu or Mahommedan pupils in 
classes, presided over by Government instructors, where Christianity is 
taught as the only true religion.* 

The subject of State connection with missionary work has been so 
dispassionately, so consistently, and, I may add, so logically, argued by 
the high-minded and experienced Sir Bartle Frere, whose name is so 
honourably and intimately associated with the various branches of 
Indian administration, that I can do no better than refer such of my 
hearers as are' unacquainted with his views, to their exposition in the 
instructive little volume of ** Indian Missions," published by Murray some 
fourteen years ago. I will quote two passages only, which need no 
comment. Sir Bartle — who would leave Government to do its separate 
work, and the missionary societies to do theirs in like manner— when 
speaking of the silent disintegration of the Indian social system, in which 
Christianity is the main factor, writes : — 

* The passages in inverted commas are from the text of the Royal Proclamation. 
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" This seems to me to render it imperative that the Government of 
England should occupy a position of absolute and unmistakeable inde- 
pendence as regards the missionary agencies which are actively at work 
in effecting this revolution/' And immediately afterwards :^ 

** I do not believe that all the power of the Csesars could add any 
real force to those agencies ; but I see much ground for fear lest Caesar's 
intervention, however well meant, should mar or neutralize the result-^ 
even if it did not entirely stop the process." 

Only six years ago, Sir Richard Temple said at Lincoln, that *' Govern- 
ment itself scrupulously abstains from offering service to Christians 
because they are Christians;" but, on the same occasion, he did not 
omit to mention that the Indian mission schools receive grants in aid 
from the State, which necessitate the supervision of the Government 
Inspector, thereby proving, in spite of outward signs, the real interest of 
Englishmen in the success of their Church and Creed. 

It is charged against the Government system that its result is to destroy 
existing beliefs and superstitions, without substituting a '< better way ; " 
consequently, to open the door to doctrines of Free Thought and Infi- 
delity, which are all the more dangerous as not possessing the excuse of 
ignorance or hereditary tradition. The one possible convert, to whom I 
have already alluded, is not esteemed as an equivalent to the many who 
remain hardened in their own impious conceits. In plain words, it is 
maintained that secular education, without the salt of religion, does more 
harm than good — is rather antagonistic than helpful to the cause of 
Christianity. As to the character of the students, I will not attempt to 
deny the asserted outcome of the Government measures ; but the fact is 
one thing, and the inference to which it gives rise is another. There is 
assuredly a ** plentiful harvest*' in this new field; only the labourers 
must neither be few, nor unfitted to the more delicate and less ordinary 
task required at their hands. 

This brings me to the second head of enquiry, which contains, it is 
presumed, the more essential subject of immediate consideration : — what 
are the measures available, or that can be made available by Government 
or missionary societies, to meet the changed condition of India under 
the results of high English education ? 

The statistics which I have briefly noted convey but a very faint idea 
of what education has done for India during the last thirty years, or 
since the critical stage of the Indian mutiny. Sir Bartle Frere wrote his 
** Indian Missions " at the end of 1869. About eighteen years have 
since passed away, and the progress made in that short time has been 
immense. To take familiar examples: — what is known as **Babu 
English " has, to a great extent, disappeared, or become confined to nar- 
row local circles. Unmeaning and verbose discourses are seldom heard 
on the better kind of native platforms, where the speakers address them- 
selves to their hearers in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Well-reasoned and 
well-expressed articles from the pens of native writers abound in the pages 
of high-class serials. The native, in fine, has learnt to speak sentences 
pregnant with meaning and void of clap-trap ; the author to distinguish 
platitudes from original thought, and to combine terseness of style with 
accuracy of grammar and idiom. A greater and more rapid change has 
taken place than even the keen prescience of Sir Bartle Frere could have 
contemplated. But that statesman's argument that the general cause of 
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Christianity in India requires a Church ^* which shall occupy the position 
of a State Church, and be officially recognised in that capacity by the 
Government of India," remains unshaken by the progress noted, nay, it 
has three-fold force, now that educated Indians may be counted by 
thousands. 

It would be a task of no difficulty whatever to find illustrations, in 
speech and writing, of the high intellectual position now attained by 
many natives of India. These would be so far relevant to the present 
occasion as involving notions which, if not strictly religious, belong to 
that system which usurps the place of religion in our vast Eastern Em- 
pire. But time forbids me to stray beyond the actual limits of the work 
of the Indian Church ; and here I submit we have an element of con- 
siderable strength and power in the indigenous material. Educated 
native Christians have proved and are proving splendid assistants to the 
English missionary in proclaiming and maintaining the truth of the 
Gospel. 

The reports of the Church Missionary Society, and leaflets of the 
Cowley Fathers, impart much periodical information on the order of 
things now existing. I take the two as the only records* which have been 
readily available to me in putting these somewhat hasty notes together. 
The circumstance of combining and coupling them will not, I trust, 
require explanation or excuse. Where **all things" are ours, we need 
not — and least of all a layman need not — ask whether they are of Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas. Viewed in the light of man's experience this is 
indeed a time when, in India, Christian unity should be exercised in 
preaching the Catholic faith. From the Church Missionary " Proceed- 
ings" we learn that there is strong opposition to the Gospel teaching on 
the part of new Indian sects ; but on the other hand they disclose to us 
prospects of a bright future. Two stations may be selected as examples 
— ^Jabalpur and Amritsar. At the former there is a special native 
society whose business it is to hinder boys from joining the mission 
schools ; a vigorous anti-Christian organisation has been established in 
the city by Theosophists ; and attempts are made to disseminate trans- 
lations into the vernacular of English infidel writings. *' Imitations of 
Christianity," it is stated, "abound on all sides, and everything but 
Christianity is hailed with delight as a pans^cea for the evils of life." 
From Amritsar the writer places on record his impressions that '* never 
before have the foundations of Mahommedanism, and Hinduism, and 
Sikhism, been more sapped and honeycombed." He adds that ** the 
old edifices are looking so decayed and crumbling in the increasing light 
of modern education and civilization, that the leading spirits of the 
rising generation," abandoning old hopes of improvement and repair, 
"are now chiefly engaged in erecting halfway houses of refuge more 
suitable to modern requirements." Amongst the reformers he signalises 
the Nachuris (followers of nature), Arya Semaj, Brahmo Semaj, and 
Singh Saba. It may be parenthetically added that from the Agra 
Missions a still more recent report reaches us that no less than seventeen 
periodicals are published by the Arya Samaj, of which ten appear in the 
N.W. Provinces, and that anti-Christian tracts were in course of publi- 

* The Report of the work of the S.P.G. in India had not reached me when 
writing this paper. 
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cation. But we are also told that there are over 2,500 pupils receiving 
regular religious instniction in Amritsar and out stations ; and that not 
only are there more Christians than ever in the mission, but that they 
are practically of a higher order than before. 

I might select for notice, from individuals named in the reports 
before me, many native workers who have made themselves eminent in 
both a spiritual and intellectual sense, and proved themselves competent 
to reason on the high question of religion with their educated country- 
men. At present it will suffice to mention three. One, the able and 
zealous preacher, the Reverend Nehemiah Goreh, who has associated 
himself, heart and soul, with the Cowley Fathers, and has, during the 
past year, published a pamphlet entitled '* Proofs of the Divinity of 
Our Lord." In this publication — professedly a letter to a friend, 
showing that " neither Brahmoism nor what is called Prarthana 
Samajism can be accepted as a substitute for Christianity " — the thought- 
ful reader will have no difficulty in recognising the great diligence and 
talent which has been brought to bear up)on a subject of vital impor- 
tance. At Agra again, NanakChand, originally a Punjab Brahman, 
has been attracting *' hundreds of students and grown up men *' to the 
large hall of St. John's College by lectures in support of Christianity. 
One other — the third — will, it is possible, present a familiar figure to 
some who were in London during the Jubilee week, or full period of 
Jubilee festivities. Kanwar Harndm Singh, of Kapurthala, and his 
wife, the Kanwarani, are specimens of a native Christian gentleman 
and lady, whose example may not improbably have a marked effect 
up>on their Indian brothers and sisters. They work together in the 
cause of Christian civilisation ; and Harndm Singh himself is excep- 
tionally intelligent and fluent of speech. His impressive address, 
delivered on a late occasion, and reported in the " Church Missionary 
Intelligencer " for August last, well merits perusal and consideration. 
He has no fear that Christianity will not, in the end, prevail over other 
religions. Societies, such as the Brahrao Samaj, Arya Samaj, and 
others, will, he thinks, '* break the chains of custom and superstition 
more quickly *' than would have been the case, had they not risen at 
all. He would advocate a lower and higher standard of education in 
Divinity Schools '* to suit the abilities of the many." 

These, so far as can be judged at a distance, are the sort of agents 
we require, and I believe that such an agency as this is developing 
from diay to day. 

Do not let us examine too closely the particular education which 
has been imparted to produce the men : whether it be tlie purely 
secular, or the half religious and half secular. From my own four year's 
experience as an Inspector of Schools in the Province of Sind, I could 
show that a lad trained in a Government school, one of my smartest 
pupils, passed -over to the missionaries and became one of their flock : 
and I am quite certain we can no more lay down as a rule that all 
Government pupils, who discard the religion of their forefathers, become 
Infidels and Freethinkers, than that all pupils of missionary institutions 
become Christians, or other than anti-Christian. 

It is the grand privilege of Western teachers to tell as much of the 
"things which are not seen" — those things which " are eternal" — as 
they themselves are permitted to understand. What a source of true 
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congratulation is it then to realise that the rich fruits of Oriental 
intellect, produced by Western rearing, are not con^ned to secular 
parterres^ but are forthcoming also in the paradise lands of spiritual 
culture! Further, it may be affirmed that the tendency of Indian 
thought is naturally towards the invisible world : for it cannot be con- 
tended that Buddhism and Brahmanism are systems adapted to hard, 
practical every-day life, as understood by the millions in our own 
country. 

Thus, education in India, whether government or missionary, has 
clearly done in every respect good work. If it has tilled and prepared 
ground to receive tares as well as wheat, ample proof has been afforded 
that much of it has been applied to the best possible purpose. As for 
the various sects which have had, more or less directly, their origin in 
the teaching of our schools and universities, I look upon their 
presence as one of the natural outcomes of a comparatively early stage 
of universal education in an empire of enormous extent and abundant , 
population. Moreover, this tendency to find new religions and new 
philosophies is, it is to be feared, imitative : with some it may be the 
reflection of a teacher's mind, or an acquisition from certain authorised 
books : in any case, it may plead justification from the example of our own 
land, of America, and the Continent of Europe. Is it not apparent in 
the missions to India or elsewhere, that the Christianity of Europe, or of 
England alone, is interpreted according to the light in which it is regarded 
by the party or sect to which the interpreter belongs ? I would not say 
a word in depreciation of the value of Nonconformist missions, or of 
the disinterested energy of their agents ; but it seems to me that the 
orthodox English Church should exercise the greatest vigilance over the 
work she is called upon to perform at the present hour, so as not to let 
slip any of the opportunities now offering to win over to her ranks those 
young men who go forth from Indian schools and universities, no 
longer heathen or idolaters, but unsettled thinkers — seekers after truth, 
it may be, but avowedly eager to hear of " some new thing." 

As for the Church of England missionaries, I will not presume to 
suggest, much less to dictate, what manner of men they should be. 
When St. Paul healed the cripple at Lystra, he said " Stand upright on 
thy feet.'* When he stood confronted with Felix at Caesarea ** he reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come." It is presumed 
that the Christian minister of to-day must be prepared for all occasions, 
and suit his preaching and teaching to the character of his hearers. Some 
day — ^and I for one should not regret to see it — he may go forth more im- 
mediately commissioned and instructed from the head of his Church ; for 
decentralization does not apply to the polity of religion. In the mean- 
time, the selection of these spiritual soldiers is in the hands of those who 
must be well aware of the material required for the occasion ; of those 
whose motives may be implicitly tmsted, whose judgment is guided by 
experience, and the success of whose work should have the prayers 
of all sincere Christians wherever found. What I have now en- 
deavoured to demonstrate is the wonderful change in the character 
of the missionary's labour, not only from what it was in the days of 
the Dutch Protestant Mission to Java, in 1631 ; the Mission to India 
of Ziegenbalg and Plutscho in 1705 ; or the civilising influences 
of Carey, Duff, and Marshman in the present century — I mention 
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names which have become historical to mark periods only — ^but 
perhaps from what it was when Sir Bartle Frere wrote his 
''Indian Missions.*' Let it not be supposed that in the old times 
nothing more was required from the missionary than a knowledge of the 
native tongue, and an ad captandum preaching in the bazaar. I find 
the propositions laid down nearly two centuries ago, that he who goes 
to convert his fellow-men to Christianity, should himself be acquainted 
with the systems of religion or philosophy current in the regions to be 
visited. But now, as I have already shown, it is no longer a question 
affecting caste or tradition which has to be argued — but a battle with 
so-called Reason and Infidelity which has to be fought ; and new and 
fitting weapons must be procured. I should here explain that my 
remarks apply so little to the educated Mahommedans of India, that I 
must ask you to consider them excluded from the general argument. 

One word in conclusion. With reference to the present crisis, no 
missionaries have practically more power or opportunities for good or 
evil than the covenanted or uncovenanted servants of the Indian Govern- 
ment. They may not attempt to proselytise ; nor could such work be 
required from them ; but their official position, and frequent intercourse 
with all classes of the people, must give weight to their non-official words 
and acts. Their opinions will carry the importance attached to them- 
selves as individuals, and therefore will, in some cases, be accepted as 
law ; their examples will, in like manner, be studied, and often followed 
and imitated. Indifference to religious matters will most probably be 
more frequent than opposition, but the first may prove as hurtful as the 
last in its effect upon a seeker of the truth. On the other hand, one 
who has a real interest in religion and the spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
men, may, in a thousand ways, by word or example, confer upon enquirers 
an untold amount of good. More, very much more, might be said on a 
state of things any defects in which are rather to be remedied by the 
State than individuals. Society may do something ; but society is com- 
posed of discordant elements, thrown together independently of its 
action. The choice of those elements is the main consideration, and 
involves a responsibility which should not be lightly exercised. 
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CHILD-LIFE IN OUR GREAT CITIES. 

PAPERS. 

The Right Rev. WILLIAM Walsham How, D.D., Bishop 

of Bedford ; Suffragan of London. 

I AM tempted to begin, after the pattern of the celebrated chapter upon 
snakes in Ireland, by saying, There is no child-life in our great cities. 
And in the sense of the bright, joyous, innocent, loving, trusting, child- 
life, which is so beautiful in the classes which can protect and foster and 
cherish this sweet thing, and save it from the faintest touch of cruelty or 
shame, this is true enough. In our great cities — that is, in the bulk of 
the population of our great cities — childhood, as we understand and love 
it, almost seems to slip out, and the boy or girl to be suddenly grown 
up in precocity of knowledge and experience and independence. It is 
not very easy to strike a balance between the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of town and country in respect of the children of the working class. 
I am afraid our country villages do not always produce a supply of little 
ones characterised by pastoral simplicity and rustic innocence. And it 
would be a gross wrong to our town children to think of them as all 
contaminated with vice and depraved by unwholesome knowledge, If 
our town children are precocious physically, morally, and intellectually, 
they at least are quick of apprehension, ready in the use of their reason- 
ing powers, and generally active-minded. And if our rural children are 
somewhat lethargic, unimaginative, and more remarkable for healthy 
frames than for active intellects, yet they not seldom develop later on 
into strong, steady, sensible men and women. One who has studied 
the respective characteristics of town and country children writes 
thus : — 

" The town child is more like a manufactured article. It is neater, 
more complete in itself, but at the same time more limited in its possi- 
bilities. The' little yokel, two standards below his equal in age in the 
town, will at five-and- twenty or later have developed into a strong, self- 
respecting man, whose higher qualities will go on growing, and who has 
already left behind the faults of his boyhood to a great extent He may 
become a typical example of the best English character. The town boy, 
sharp and self-reliant, becomes the clever workman, but he seldom 
continues to grow mentally or morally so long as the country boy." 

With regard to religious influences, while the country child is more 
sure of being brought into some sort of personal, contact with religion, 
the town child is, from superior quickness of intelligence and of emotion, 
more likely to appropriate and assimilate such religious influences as he 
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may meet with. Notwithstanding church-going and Sunday-school, 
religious ideas have often scarcely any hold upon the slow, dull mind of 
the country child, the boy especially very frequently going out to work 
at an early age, quickly forgetting what he learnt at school, and through 
his surroundings falling too readily into a mere animal life. The town 
boy will hear a great deal about religion in some way or other, and at 
any rate will find it a subject on which to exercise his wits and to 
profess some sort of an opinion. Whether dulness or precocity, animal- 
ism or inquisitiveness, stolid indifference or shallow conceit, are fulkst 
of danger, who shall decide ? 

But my subject is not the comparative merit of town and country in 
the matter of childhood, but ''Child-life in our Great Cities." And, if 
we recognise childhood by years and not by character, there is a very 
marked and very piteous child-life in our great cities. It is not a whole- 
some life, whether for the little boy, who swaggers with his cigarette and 
rattles off his " language *' by the gin-palace comer ; or for the little girl, 
with her long fringe or (as Mr. Besant calls it) ** lump " of hair on her 
forehead, her hired ostrich-feather for her Sunday walk, and her young 
man, who is probably the little boy with the cigarette ; or for the babies, 
who are kept out and up to any time of night, and learn rakish hours 
from the cradle. Street education is not the purest and most refining ; 
and there are two most potent influences affecting the child-life of great 
cities which are not altogether counteractive of the evil tendency of the 
streets. These are, first, the board school system ; and, secondly, the popu- 
lar amusements. I am not going to decry the board school system. It 
has supplied, and perhaps in the only possible way, a great need. But 
it is vain to pretend that it is satisfactory in its religious teaching. No 
doubt some board schools teach the Bible admirably, but this depends 
very much upon the character and zeal of the head teacher ; at best it 
is always in jeopardy ; and the tendency is gradually to relegate all 
religious teaching to a very subordinate place. Thus of the thousands 
of board school children leaving school every year, a large proportion 
have gained a very scanty measure of religious knowledge from their 
school. And then the amusements of children in our large cities are 
not of the wholesomest. The cheap theatre is too often a school of 
evil ; the music-hall, though many of them are proper enough, supplies 
anything but an elevating class of entertainment ; the dancing saloon 
is a good deal more dangerous still ; and the general craving for excite- 
ment, without which all amusement is voted dull and fiat, is terribly 
fatal to all childlike simplicity and naturalness. Add to these the 
terrible facility with which depraving literature is obtained and secretly 
circulated among boys and girls, and one can hardly look with com- 
placency upon the child-life of our great cities. 

Thank God there are still plenty of pure, peaceful, happy Christian 
homes among our crowded courts and alleys. And it is easier to see 
the evil than the good. But when we know that upon the children of 
the present rests our hope for the men and women of the future, and 
when one sees how they are in multitudes of cases being formed and 
trained, one cannot but tremble. Still, much is being done for the 
children — much more, I think, than of old. The enormous decrease in 
juvenile crime is a most hopeful sign of improvement. I cannot refuse 
the board school system, and the wide spread of education, the credit 
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of much of this. Plainly a large number of children are being lifted 
above the degrading influences which might otherwise consign them to 
a life of crime and infamy. And the homes of the working class are 
steadily improving — the younger mothers being far more anxious to 
keep their rooms and their childrea clean and neat than those of a 
former generation. Undoubtedly, also, the great temperance work 
which has marked the present generation has had a far-reaching in- 
fluence for good. I think, too, our Sunday-schools have improved, and 
I am sure, in the face of a gradual elimination of religious teaching and 
influence from board schools, we are bound to pay the utmost attention 
to our Sunday-schools, and to look upon them as offering the one 
opportunity of direct religious training for the children under our care. 
I think also the novel, but now largely used, system of children's ser- 
vices is helping to attach our little ones to the Church. I do not know 
whether I am passing beyond the boundary of my subject in respect of 
age if I say that I look upon the enormously increased care and pains 
given to preparation for confirmation as one of the most valuable aids to 
preserving the child-life of our great cities from drifting away into hope- 
less indifference or sinful degradation. 

There is a phase of child-life in our great cities which is fearfully sad, 
and which I must touch upon for a few minutes — I mean the case of 
the neglected and ill-treated children. There is a stratum in our social 
deposits in which child-life is a thing to arouse — I know not whether to 
say infinite pity or fierce indignation. Well, perhaps both — pity for 
the poor little sufferers, indignation against those who cause the suffer- 
ings. I do not know whether the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is well known yet. It ought to be. But it is a disgrace to 
our English name and honour that any such society should be needed. 
If we had not abundant evidence, it would be hard to believe in the 
brutality and selfish cruelty (chiefly, of course, the fruit of drink) shown 
by parents to their little ones. Here is a man who admits without any 
conscious shame, that he wreaked his vengeance on a baby of fifteen 
months old, beating it chiefly about the face^ to vex a sister-in-law 
against whom he had a spite, and who was very fond of the child. 
** Oh, mother, don't whip me any more," pleaded a little girl, as her 
mother came to administer a second thrashing, within an hour of the 
first, upon her bruise-covered head and back. Here is a poor little 
deaf and dumb boy cruelly beaten only because it is so hard to make 
him understand. Here is a tiny, starved child found put down in its 
night-gown on the oil-cloth, alone, hungry and cold, shivering and ill, 
in a passage with the doors at each end open, in the depth of winter, 
and on the other side of a closed door opening into that passage is that 
child's mother, in a room with a fire, eating a breakfast of hot coffee and 
frizzled bacon and bread. The mother had brought the child down 
and put it there, gone in to her own breakfast, and shut the door. The 
child could not get up, or even stand. It was five years old, and //r- 
suredfor £1. There is a vast amount of slow but quite deliberate 
child-murder of this sort going on. Here is a loving mother breaking 
her little girl's arm with a broomstick, and then setting her to scrub the 
floor with the broken arm tied up, and whipping her for being so slow 
about it. Here is a poor little dying boy put by his tender parents into 
a tub of cold water for an hour " to get his dying done," they said. A 
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vast amount of cruelty to children belongs to the begging system. The 
little ones sent out to beg are, as a rule, brutally beaten if they do not 
bring enough home wherewith their expectant parents may drink them- 
selves drunk, or at best provide themselves with an abundant supper. 
Then there are numbers of poor little things hired out by the day to 
excite pity, the more weakly and wretched-looking being the more 
valuable for the purpose, and I need not say that the lachrymose 
mother who speculates thus in a provisional family of starving children 
is not likely to be over-indulgent to the subjects of her often highly 
profitable speculation. I suppose most churchpeople by this time 
know pretty well the name at least of the admirable Church of England 
Society for Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays. Following in the 
steps of Dr. Barnardo, it is doing a splendid work of rescue and restora- 
tion, only on distinct Church lines. It has a large and constantly in- 
creasing number of homes scattered throughout the country, besides 
boarding out in cottage homes a large number of the younger children. 
Let me only assure my hearers that the homes of this society are all 
small ones, in which home life is possible, and that there is no fear of 
drifting into the huge mistake of great institutions, in which all training 
must be jnore or less mechanical, and all personal influence unknown. 
We thought we had made a great discovery when we removed our 
pauper children from the contamination of the workhouse into great 
central schools. It has not answered. It does not lift the children out 
of pauperism. The most valuable Association for Befriending Young 
Servants tries to correct the evil, but the children in these big institu- 
tions grow up without elementary ideas of usefulness or self-dependence. 
Why, a poor girl who went from one of these schools to her first place 
the other day was given a candle to go to bed, but, as she was heard 
moving about at the top of the stairs some little time afterwards, she 
was asked what she was doing, and called out that she did not know 
how to turn the light out. She had been brought up on gas. I may 
venture, as another instance of the way children are sometimes treated 
by parents, to tell you of a poor little crippled boy, obliged constantly 
to wear irons, without which he was in much pain and quite helpless. 
When this little fellow, now bright and happy in one of the homes for 
Waifs and Strays, was first found, his mother used continually to pledge 
his irons in order to buy gin for herself. The sufferings of children, 
however, are not all caused by cruelty, for, alas ! there is much want 
amongst the poor, at any rate in London. I heard the other day of a 
poor little girl dying in Shoreditch, who said, ** Now there will be 
enough for the rest to eat." 

Well, all this is very, very sad. There is something terribly pathetic in 
the suffering of the helpless. But why has God given you and me this 
gift of pity ? Why has He set in our hearts this strange love of little 
children ? Why has He shown us all these poor little souls, dowered 
with His own love, but down-trodden with the cruelty of man — poor 
little souls that the Saviour would take in His arms and bless, while 
men would drive them away with a curse ? Is it that we may sigh a 
sigh of compassion, and pass on ? Or is it not that we may rise up 
and do ? 
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The Rev. Harry Wilson, Vicar of St Augustine's. 

Stepney, London, E. 

The East End of London is in itself a great city. It has a population 
of one million, with an aristocracy and middle and lower classes like 
any other city. The aristocracy consists of tradesmen and clerks who 
draw their wages quarterly ; the middle class of the artisan in r^;ular 
employment, and the clerk or shopman receiving weekly wages. The 
lower classes are the inferior artisans, the labourer who never learnt 
a trade, the costermonger, the casual dock labourer, the drunkard, and 
the idler. 

These lower classes form the great bulk of the population of the East End 
It is a city of itself — ^a city of one million inhabitants, including two or 
three hundred thousand children. A million people 1 — think what this 
means. Of these my own parish holds some seven or eight thousand, 
and yet you may walk the whole length of the parish in four minutes, 
and across the widest part in half that time. Four minutes by two — 
more than seven thousand people ! How can they live so thick upon 
the ground ? 

This is how it is done. Each family has a room. 

Life in one room 1 With our lower classes this is the regular order of 
things. Certainly many families, even of our lower orders, have two 
rooms, or even more, when the children are old enough to earn a few 
shillings for themselves ; but life in one room is the regular order of 
things. 

Anyone who likes may find out what this means by screening off a 
portion of a room at home ten feet wide by eleven or twelve feet long — 
that will make a good room — rent, say, 3s. 6d. per week. A bed, two 
chairs, a small deal table, a saucepan, a kettle, a frying pan, and a little 
crockery will furnish the room completely, and these goods will constitute 
what is known as a "home,*' for in London *^the home" consists strictly 
of furniture, and is quite independent of the particular four walls that 
the furniture may occupy. The bed takes up a great deal of room, as it 
must be wide enough for one or two children to sleep across the foot, 
while a couple more sleep in a corner of the room on a bundle of straw, 
which was once a palliasse. 

Now in a home so small as this the children, even when they are good, 
are continually in the way. Too often the father drinks most of what 
he happens to earn, and the mother must work from morning to night 
to keep herself and the children alive. The children are not wanted at 
home nor do they wish to stay at home — for the mother has usually a 
short temper, and no wonder ! — and the consequence is that from a 
very early age the children practically live in the streets, and go home 
only for food, shelter, and sleep. 

How independent a London child may become, may be gathered from 
the fact that a little girl named Winifred, two and a half years old, with 
a father in prison and a mother always in public houses, was — until res- 
cued some three weeks since — living an independent life, often seeking 
her mother in public-houses, but living quite independently of her, and 
drinking gin like a grown-up person. 

And here I must add a word of commendation for the valuable agencies 
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for rescuing our destitute little .ones, such as the " Waifs and Strays/* 
and the ** Newport Market refuge." The amount of good that these and 
many other homes and orphanages do is very great, and I heartily wish 
that they were better supported, especially those that are definitely con- 
nected with the Church of England, for surely we ought to care for the 
souls of our waifs and strays just as much as if they were our own chil- 
dren. The great bulk of the money that supports such institutions 
comes out of the pockets of good church people ; but a most unfair 
proportion of it falls into the hands of agencies that in religion are 
*' undenominational/' and that in some cases publish no accounts. 

The societies also that take our poor children away for three weeks' 
country air are of the greatest possible value, and the healthy *^ country 
look" our little ones bring back, speaks volumes for the good the change 
accomplishes. 

The society, however, that does most for our little ones is a greater 
society than any of these. I mean the poor themselves. The poor are 
so good to one another. If the rich build orphanages and refuges for 
destitute children, the poor do even more, for they continually adopt 
them into their own families, and bring them up with their own little 
ones. 

The streets and alleys are the children's playgrounds. They might have 
worse, for except in the principal thoroughfare there are but few vehicles. 
In the streets the children grow up — bring themselves up ; and there 
they acquire a knowledge of evil that is sad to contemplate, and a wilful 
independence that comes from absence of home training. The streets 
are the children's playgrounds ; but the games they play there are few, 
and these usually of a selfish and solitary nature, or of the simplest pos- 
sible organisation, such as top spinning or tip cat, skipping or battledore 
and shuttlecock. Games that include many children they dearly love, 
but they cannot play them without the assistance of their elders, for the 
simple reason that in the first two minutes some child is sure to break 
the rules of the game, a quarrel ensues, possibly a fight, there is no 
means of keeping order, and the game breaks up in confusion. The 
children are too selfish and uncontrolled to play by themselves. 

School life begins usually at the age of three or four years. The 
mother is only too thankful to be lid of the children, and for the little 
ones in particular school is a happy place, and a pleasant change from 
the streets. As they grow older, however, the case begins to alter, and 
there are many counter attractions to the pleasures of school. A child of 
* seven or eight may be very useful at home : the baby wants nursing, 
there is beer or spirits to be fetched from the public-house, or a halfpenny- 
worth of sugar, or a pennyworth of tea is wanted from the grocer. 
Shopping is popular with children, as the shopman keeps a stock of 
sweets behind the counter with which to bribe them to deal at his shop ; 
and as well as this a farthing can generally be extorted from mother 
for going errands. At school itself, too, greater calls are being made 
upon the child's power of mental exertion, and the consequence of it all 
is, that in a very large number of cases the attendance at school becomes 
irregular, often exceedingly irregular, and the child's education suffers 
accordingly. On the other hand, the children are usually sharp ami 
quick at learning, and many of them take a real interest in their lessons, 
and never allow anyone or anything to keep them away from school. 
18 
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School life for both clever boys and stupid boys continues up to the age 
of thirteen or fourteen. The clever boy by this time can read, write, and 
sum thoroughly ; he knows a good deal of geography, a little history, and 
something about English literature ; he has worked conscientiously after 
school hours, and has worked hard too ; he will wish to become a clerk 
in some office in the City, and he is well fitted for the post, and may 
make a first-rate start in life. 

But how about the stupid boys and the lazy boys ? For what has their 
school-life fitted them ? I fear I must say for nothing. These boys do 
not love school. The idle boys come as late in the morning as possible, 
and stay away altogether as often as they dare, perhaps spending ten or 
twelve hours a week in school, and idling about the streets the rest of 
the time. At the most five hours a day is all their school time, exactly 
the same time as when they were infants Jive years old, \yhen they leave 
school the habits of idling and loafing are definitely formed, and they 
will not settle down to hard work for eight or ten hours a day. 

Now, if these boys — the stupid boys and the idle boys — were for the 
last two or three years of their school life educated with the express 
object of their becoming artisans, if they were taught to use their hands 
as well as their heads, and made to work six, seven, or eight hours a day, 
then there would be some chance of turning them into good, efficient, 
and diligent workmen. 

And so too with the elder girls, they are all educated as if they were to 
become post-office clerks, while what would be really useful to them in 
their own homes is left untaught. Why should they not learn to scrub 
and wash, and iron and cook, and make their own clothes, and nurse 
oabies ? I do not say that all children should learn these things — I am 
speaking of the children of the lower orders in East London. This is 
what they will have to do all their lives, they will not have the 
opportunities that country girls have of learning in service, and if they 
do not learn at school how these things should be done, they will never 
learn afterwards. 

The girls could learn these things thoroughly if they were only taught 
them. To scrub — it seems odd, I know, to speak of scrubbing being 
taught at school — but no doubt it sounded just as odd a few years since 
to hear of cooking being taught at school. Cleanliness certainly needs 
teaching in East London : then why not teach it ? The neighbourhood 
is very dirty, and the difficulties in the way of cleanliness almost past 
belief; but, nevertheless, I have seen an East London room kept 
absolutely clean, and such rooms might be common if the children were 
taught how to scrub. Then washing and ironing — what a future lies before a 
girl who can wash quite clean and really get up linen properly — and if 
only the elder girls were taught to nurse ! Let their mothers say what 
they liked, their babies would be properly cared for. 

Of course there would be plenty of difficulties in carrying out such 
reforms as I have indicated in the schools in our poor district, but then 
there are always difficulties in the way of anything that is worth doing. 
There is at the present time a strong feeling of dissatisfaction through- 
out the country with the education our poor children receive. What we 
have now got to do is, to make up our minds what the children ought to 
to be taught in order to make them useful men and women, and when 
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that is settled, means will soon be found for carrying out the wishes of 
the nation. 

In religion, the hope of the future is in the children. This is quite 
true if it is not taken as implying that work among adults is hopeless. 
We may do a great deal with the children, they are wonderfully quick 
and intelligent, and can learn all that their teachers can teach them about 
religion. On the other hand, the difficulties to be contended with in the 
moral life are immense. Even where the parents are religious people — 
and this is seldom the case— the children must spend a very great deal 
of time in the streets, where they acquire, to say the least, a knowledge of 
evil frightful to contemplate, and a command of language too awful to 
be described. Well, what counteracting influences are there to this con- 
tinued presence of evil ? The religious instruction of the board school 
(Church schools are but few), a short hour in the Sunday school, perhaps 
also a children's service. These are all, and these alone are quite 
insufficient. What the children need is personal influence and personal 
guidance in the way of life ; this they can seldom find at their own homes, 
and this is the work ready to the hand of anyone who will labour among 
our little ones. The children themselves have in their lives so little love, 
that they have always a large stock of unexpended aflection ready to be 
lavished on anyone who will accept it — see in the streets how they will 
leave their games at once and gather round any one who cares for them 
in the very least — and this affection may, by a judicious worker, be 
turned to good account, and the children's warm little hearts be won to 
God ; and when this has been done, the wonderful independence of 
character they possess is made to work on the side of right instead of the 
side of evil, and enables the child to live a really holy life in the midst of 
of such evil surroundings. 

The instruction of our children in the truths of the Catholic Faith is a 
matter of the very highest importance. So far as it goes, the teaching in 
our board schools is not to be despised, but of course this teaching is not 
and cannot be the clear definite Church teaching we wish to give our 
children. In my own parish we do not find the Sunday school sufficient 
of itself to supply this need, and so we make use of the opportunity given 
by the whole holiday on Saturday. 

On Saturday mornings we have a Saturday school — it begins at half- 
past ten, and is followed by a children's service, with catechising in 
Church. Then conies half an-hour's games in the school-room, and this 
ends the morning. The teachers are for the most part ladies who reside in 
some London suburb, and devote their Saturday mornings to this work. 
The organisation is on day school lines, the children being arranged 
according to their standards, and seated in rows, with the teachers stand- 
ing ; thus blackboards, slates, and pen and ink are rendered available. 

The games that conclude the morning's work serve not only to attract 
the children to school, but also as a valuable means of bringing children 
and teachers together, and strengthening the bonds of affection between 
them. The Saturday school has now existed three years, and has 
certainly had a marked effect upon the religious education of our 
children. 

While dealing with the subject of religious education, I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact that the children who are brought up in the schools 
of the Church of Rome are far better instructed in the elements of 
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Christianity than is the case with our own children. And I attri- 
bute this to a superior system of instruction by means of catechisms. 
Our own catechism, excellent as it is, requires a long and elaborate ex- 
planation to make it intelligible to the childish mind, and beside this, it 
is, to say the least, incomplete ; for instance, confirmation is not even men- 
tioned, although the catechism is the preparation the Prayer Book pro- 
vides for that sacred Rite. What we want is a catechism so simple and 
explicit that a child of ten could understand it without any explanation, 
and so comprehensive as to contain all that a Christian needs to know 
and believe. I am thankful that this matter is already occupying the 
attention of Convocation, and sincerely hope that the catechism may be 
made, not only comprehensive, but also intelligible to the childish mind. 

One reason why the inhabitants of the East End go to church so little, 
is that they were never taken to church when they were children, and 
too often scarcely know what the inside of a church is like. This is of 
itself sufficient reason for multiplying our children's services. 

The form of service we have ourselves found best adapted for our 
children is very simple, and consists only of metrical litany, catechising, 
a hymn, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer; this keeps the children 
employed the whole time, while the only book they require is the hymn 
book. 

Such a service, however, is of course quite insufficient for children who 
have made any sort of advance in the Spiritual Life, and who really find 
pleasure and delight in the worship of the Church. For such children 
the choral celebrations of the Holy Eucharist have a special and 
marvellous attraction, and their regular attendance and devout behaviour 
show how greatly they value the privilege of joining in the great act of 
Christian worship, and I firmly believe that not only do they learn to 
appreciate this service at its true value, and long for the time when they 
may be admitted to Confirmation and Communion, but that they are able 
themselves to offer an earnest worship and adoration, which is none the 
less acceptable to our Blessed Lord because it comes from childish 
hearts. 



ADDRESSES. 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart, Loton Park, Shrewsbury. 

In the few minutes which are allotted to me, I almost despair of saying one-half or 
one-quarter of what I should like to say ; but after the remarks that have fallen from 
the two previous speakers, and after what you know yourselves of the slate of child- 
life in towns, I think I may assume that you have a general knowledge of the conditions 
under which our young people are living, and something of the temptations to which they 
are exposed. I am, therefore, going to speak chiefly of what I think I know most 
about, namely, difficulties that arise immediately after leaving school, that is to say, at 
the most critical age, especially for children in towns. I am going to put before you 
as shortly as I can the remedies that have been tried in London, to which my know- 
ledge on this subject chiefly refers in dealing with these difficulties. Perhaps I may preface 
what I have to say by stating that my attention was first called to this subject when I 
was chairman of a board of guardians, in a union that contained a considerable town, 
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and later on in the House of Commons, where I took active part in promoting the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill ; and some eighteen years ago I went down to the 
E^t End of London with my friend Edward Denison, whose name, perhaps, is known 
to some here. I afterwards published his letters, which, I believe, have had some 
effect in encouraging young men to "go and do likewise.** Now I suppose it will be 
acknowledged that the question of the great populations of our towns is one of the 
greatest problems of the day. I do not say that nothing has been done, for a great deal 
has been done in the last Hfty years, if only by the Education Act and the Public 
Health Acts ; but it is a fact, and an awful fact, that there are hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children, who are living in a state of animalism, and 
almost heathenism, at the present day. I am not going to touch on what may be 
done in the school life. I leave that for other speakers. I merely mention the 
fact, that to make a boy or girl learn for five hours without anything to eat 
or drink, or, as I know has happened, on nothing but a glass of water, seems 
to be simply inhuman cruelty and barbarity. It has been found possible in 
Birmingham to give breakfasts and dinners for one farthing a head, and to do 
this without loss, owing to some special mode of cooking. This might be done, 
and I hope will be done, in every town in England. I am not going to 
refer to the fact mentioned by another speaker, that perhaps we have thought 
too much of the head and neglected the hand and the heart. We have got to teach 
the head no doubt, but we must not forget to teach the heart, that is to say, the moral 
training, and the hand, or the industrial training. What I want to deal with is the time 
when the children leave school. The other day, at the East End of London, I waS 
speaking to a devoted lady, who has gone to live in the very worst part of London to 
do God's work there ; she said to me, " The first feeling on coming here is one of 
infinite pity ; the next is one of infinite despair ; but the third and last conviction is to 
set to work at what is next your hand, and to go on pegging away at it ; " and that is 
what she has been doing for the last eight or ten years. But although it is natural for 
a kind-hearted person when he sees distress to go and relieve it, I think that a states» 
man should go a little further, and try if he cannot stop the supply, if he cannot cut 
off the main and staunch the hemorrhage — for this waste of life is a hemorrhage. If 
we cannot save one generation, let us save the next. If the adults have slipped through 
our hands, let us save the children. There is a terrible indictment sometimes brought 
against those who haye tried to relieve and to save, and it is this. The convict lad or 
outcast girl says, ** Why did you not come and help us before it was too late ? Why 
did you not stop me before I went over the precipice ? " Our object should be to fence 
the precipice, not to establish an ambulance station for the reception of the people who 
have gone over, but to prevent them going over. I want to mention two things before I 
turn to the practical remedies. I want to ask anyone here who is, like myself, the 
parent of children between the ages of twelve and sixteen, what they would feel it 
their children were thrown on the streets for their recreation room, dining room, 
drawing room, almost their home. How can children who are so treated grow up 
otherwise than they do ? Is it not wonderful that they are not worse ? Where would 
any of us be to-day if we had been brought up with such surroundings, I should like 
to know ? Then, though the remedies I am going to mention are chiefly what are 
called secular, I desire to testify that the basis of all improvement must be religion. 
You cannot raise the material condition unless you also raise the moral condition. 
Miss Octavia Hill found that if she put a depraved family into good rooms, they soon 
pulled the whole place to pieces. You must improve the moral condition if you are 
to improve the material condition. After twenty years' experience, I may say 
that I believe the best work among the very poor is done under a deep 
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sense of religion on the part of the worker. I would almost say that that, and that 
alone, will carry one through all the difficulties and disappointments one must meet with 
in carrying on work of this kind. The first remedy I would suggest is that of good, 
wholesome recreation in the place of degrading amusement. Voung people will 
have amusement, and it rests with those who have the power in their hands to see 
whether it is of a degrading or an elevating character. One of the largest and 
most important movements in this direction is to be found in what has been done at 
the Polytechnic by Mr. Quintin Hogg, whose work may be known to many here. I 
have spoken to many who could hardly believe that this was the work of one 
man. He began twenty years ago, with a dozen street arabs, in a little room off 
the Strand. As time went on, the number of boys increased to thirty or forty 
young men, and it gradually grew till it reached 800, all told. Then he took 
rooms in Long Acre, and then rooms, which he has still, in Endell Street. Later 
on, he came into some fortune, and bought the Polytechnic. He has now about 
him some 5,000 artisan lads of from fifteen to twenty years of age, all of whom 
are brought under the influence of his own religious training, and taught or improved 
in a technical trade. Besides the 5,000 members, there are 5,000- more who are 
attending his classes, whilst something like 10,000 more have passed through his 
institute, and married or gone away. To understand the work, you must speak to 
these lads, and go amongst them as I have done. You would think they were 
young Eton or Harrow boys. I am not sure whether Eton or Harrow boys would 
behave as well as they do. Something of the same sort is going to be done at the 
People's Palace by Sir E. Currie. I hope that the city charities will be diverted 
into this direction, and I trust that the girls will not be forgotten. I am informed 
that something of the sort is to be found in the way of recreation and elevating 
amusements and instructions at Birmingham, especially in the case of Messrs. Perry's 
works, the great steel pen makers. I believe the great sums of money to be disposed 
of in the city charities will be applied to work of this sort, but the difficulty would be 
to find the personal element and personal sympathy which has made Mr. Quintin 
Hogg's so successful. Then there is the Recreative Evening Schools Association, with 
which I am connected, trying to carry recreation and instruction of an amusing sort 
into all the night schools and classes in London and other large towns, at the head of 
which association is the Princess Louise. When we began, some two years ago, some 
of the schools were on the point of breaking down, but since we have brought in 
recreation the numbers have increased from hundreds to thousands. The office of the 
Association is Norfolk Street, Strand. This must some day be done by the munici- 
palities, and not left to volunteers Then we have the Waifs and Strays Society, 
which deserves all support, but, as I said before, this is rather an Ambulance Society. 
Some time ago a friend took me to Exeter Hall to see a *' little soldiers " meeting of 
the Salvation Army, some thousands of children singing and marching together. I 
believe they are chiefly children of members of the Army, brought up by God-fearing 
parents. It struck me that none of these children would ever become the waifs and 
strays of society. From my experience with the recreative evening schools work, 
I think the great thing to attract boys is something more or less connected with 
athletics and the gymnasium, including ball, bands, and marching ; for girls, something 
connected with music and singing, and home decoration and care, such as cooking, 
sewing, etc., but there's nothing like singing to get hold of rough girls, if you can get 
the right sort of songs. Then there are the working girls' clubs and evening homes ; 
some twenty or thirty are now in union in London, and may be heard of at 59, Greek 
Street, Soho, where Miss Stanley has the club. For the last two years I have pre- 
sided at their annual meeting. This is, of course, special work for ladies, especially 
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young ladies, but all the work is essentially woman's work. A lady can often do 
more even with rough boys than a man can, and I hope ladies are coming forward 
more and more to help in this battle with sin and misery. I look on them as the 
reserve forces of our army, and we want them now up in the fighting line. But, 
though I have put these things clearly and practically, don*t suppose I do not see 
and know the difficulties. No one who has worked as I have done can fail to see 
the difficulties. The tact and judgment required, the failures, the difficulties, will 
discourage anyone who goes into it as a mere dilettante or idler. Here is how two 
young ladies in Marylebone met their difficulties. Finding that the poor, rough 
factory girls were attracted or distracted elsewhere instead of coming to their evening 
club, and finding it difficult to understand all their temptations and condition, they 
determined to go themselves in the guise of factory girls and see for themselves. 
One, I belie^ie, actually worked among them as one of themselves, but both went 
round in the evening, under the care of a friendly policeman, to the haunts and places 
of so-called amusement which alone are open to these poor girls. It would take me 
too long to describe all they saw and have recorded in a most interesting little 
pamphlet called ** Only a Factory Girl," but if you will send four stamps to Miss 
Brown, of 18, Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square, London, or to Lady Rad- 
stock, of Portland Place, they will send you one, and explain how they ar^ now 
trying to set up a little institute or home for these poor rough girls. I cannot con- 
clude better than by saying that nothing but the spirit of Christ could have induced 
two refined young ladies, for the sake of these poor girls, to go and take as it were 
their nature upon Ihem for a few hours, with the divine purpose of raising that nature 
and its surroundings, by getting to understand the temptations of their lives. 



The Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, 25, Brechin Place, 

South Kensington. 

I SHOULD like, in the first place, to endorse what Sir Baldwyn Leighton has said 
about the great and noble work carried on at the Polytechnic by Mr. Quintin Hogg. 
I first knew Mr. Quintin Hogg in the football field at Eton, where he was a very 
distinguished performer, aud I am happy to say that, at the age of forty-three, he is 
still able to continue playing the game with the young men of his Institute. When I 
left college, I joined Mr. Quintin Hogg, and helped him in the night-school in Long 
Acre which has now developed into the great Institution at the Polytechnic. But 
what I propose to speak about to-night is the subject which has been briefly referred 
to by a former speaker, Mr. Wilson. One characteristic of child-life in our great 
cities is the absence of places and means of proper recreation. Mr. Wilson told us 
that these children all have to play in the streets, and, in my opinion, the streets are 
not a good place for recreation — at all events, the streets which we have in the East 
End of London. We are told in Holy Writ that in the New Jerusalem ** the streets 
of the City shall be full of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof." A clergyman 
said to a friend of mine who quoted this passage, " Well, that is a beautiful thought. 
I had quite forgotten the text. Boys and girls praying in the streets." ** No," said 
my friend, *' not ' praying,' but it is still a beautiful idea, because it is, perhaps, a 
more natural occupation for them ; it is ' playing in the streets.* " I do not think, 
however, that the streets of our large towns are proper places for play. I believe 
them to be the great training schools for the army of the vicious of both sexes which 
has grown to such alarming dimensions. I do not think that real healthy exercise, or 
exercise which is likely to improve either the physical frame or the morals, can be 
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'obtained in the streets. I want to establish three propositions : first, fhaf the 
children of our great towns are in danger of both physical and moral deterioration ; 
secondly, that this is owing to their having no proper exercise ; and, thirdly, that 
ttfais want of exercise affects them morally as Well as ph3^ically. Mr. Froude, in 
" Oceana,** says : — " It is simply impossible that the English men and women of the 
future generation can equal or approximate the famous race that has overspread the 
globe, if they are to be bred in towns such as Birmingham and Glasgow now are, and 
to rear their families under the conditions which now prevail in those places. Morally 
and ph3rsical]y they must and will decay.** And then he quotes Horace as prophesy- 
jag; in relation to those bom in large cities, that 

" Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit sequor sanguine Punico.** 

I need not finish the stanza, nor give the English translation, which will be found in 

.Mr. Froude's volume. But I have myself noticed that the police and the best 

.regiments in the army are now almost entirely recruited from the country, because 

they cannot find men in the towns — at any rate, in London — who are equal to the 

work. I daresay many of you have observed that this subject was discussed before 

the British Association, where papers were read showing the effect of town life upon 

the human body* As to the cause of the deterioration, I am going to quote a 

* ^mnastic authority. Mr. Alexander, the director of the largest gymnasium in the 

world, that at Liverpool, gave the following evidence before .the Education Com- 

.tnission which is now sitting. He says that a great number of the children who 

attend his gymnasium are suffering from slight curvature in the back, and that this is 

owing to insufficient exercise at school. He states that more girls than boys suffer 

in this way, because they naturally take less exercise, and that some 3,000 cases, 

of which 2,500 were those of children between the ages of seven and fourteen, have 

come under his notice. He states that a very large number of children in Liverpool 

suffer from '*flat foot,** which is a complaint that unfits boys for work, and that 

consequently throws them into idleness, from which they naturally fall into vice. 

Then he quotes the surgeon who examines boys for her Majesty's Customs as stating 

that 80 per cent, of those who come before him show physical signs of the bad moral 

effects of town life. Mr. Alexander states in his evidence that all these defects are 

increased, if not directly caused, by want of exercise. In many cases they lead to 

idleness, for the boys are not strong enough to work when they leave school, and they 

. consequently get into habits of idleness ; and in other cases these defects lead directly 

to, or are evidence of, vicious habits. Now we come to the question of remedies. 

The same witness states that, in his opinion, there ought to be not only more open 

spaces in our great cities, but also regular gymnastic instruction in our elementary 

schools. He points out that some people have been prejudiced against gymnasia in 

such schools because they have found that children who had been allowed to practise 

On bars, swings, and giant's strides often injure themselves or other children, and he 

fiays that, in his opinion, such apparatus should be discontinued in all cases except 

where instruction is given. In his opinion, the horizontal bar usually put up outside 

a school is actually injurious to a child unless he is. taught how to use it, and he 

.suggests instead that parallel bars, three feet off the*ground, should be erected in all 

playgrounds, of such a length that forty or fifty girls or boys could use them at the 

same time ; and he states that the mere raising of the body on these bars is in itself 

ft healthy exercise. He then proceeds to urge that there should be regular gymnastic 

instruction given in all day-schools, and that it should be part of the regular school 

course. I notice that Mr. Charles Roberts, in an article in this month's Fortm^lV 
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Review^ while contending that the town population has not deteriorated, insists very 
strongly on the necessity of more time and skill being devoted to the teaching of 
physical exercise in schools. Speaking personally, I do not know whether the 
gymnastic authority I have quoted is right in all that he says. I cannot say what 
exercises are healthy and what are not, and I am not going to give a definite opinion 
as to whether gymnastic exercises should be made part of the regular school system 
recognised by the Education Department, or whether they should be provided b 
voluntary effort ; but I do say that something must be done in this direction. I 
would just like, in conclusion, to say something which I do know, and that is, that 
great benefit arises from physical instruction and exercise for those boys who have left 
school and are engaged in daily work. I know that such exercise has done good. I 
know it helps the lads in their daily duties ; I know it helps to keep them pure ; I 
know it makes them healthy, and I know that they thoroughly appreciate it. We 
find it sometimes very difficult to attract boys to services and institutions connected 
with the Church, but if we supply them with healthy recreation and good education 
by means of evening classes, I am sure that, at any rate, the London boys, who, in 
my opinion, are the finest boys in the world, will thoroughly appreciate our efforts. I 
shall perhaps be accused of being a muscular Christian. Well, I am in favour of 
Christian muscularity, so long as it is coupled with real, spiritual Christianity. I 
Ijelieve that these town children have spiritual wants, and I believe they can be 
reached in a spiritual way, and that they do appreciate the simple truths of Christianity 
if taught in a way that they can understand ; but I contend that, though physical 
education is not the sole or chief cure for all the evils connected with child-life, 
physical weakness is due largely to want of exercise, and that it contributes greatly to 
moral depravity in the child-life of our great cities. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr. Thomas Holmes, Rochester Diocesan Temperance 
Missionary at the Lambeth Police Court. 

While admitting with great thankfulness that much has been done, and that much 
more is being done, to infuse joy and brightness into the lives of the children of the 
metropolis, and to strengthen them for the battle of life, that battle th^t goes 
sorely against many of them, still, in one direction at least, the future of vast numbers 
of children seems fraught with the direst peril, both physically, mentally, and morally. 
I allude to the prevalence of intemperate habits among their parents, and more 
especially to the increasing intemperance among the mothers in our large towns. 
One of the most experienced of our London magistrates said to me but a short time 
ago, ** After all my experience, the one thing that appalls me most is the continually 
increasing number of married women brought before me charged Math drunken- 
ness." Was it not Napoleon who asked what it was that France required to 
make it a great nation, and got for reply the words " Good Mothers," and surely we 
need not be prophets to know that if a great number of mothers be drunken, then as 
certain as daylight follows dark will the lives of vast numbers of children be blighted, 
their frames stunted and deformed, and their intelligence reduced to the lowest 
degree. The most painful of all sights that I come into contact with are the old 
young children ; one meets them everywhere, and what pitiful objects they are, with 
their strange and misshapen forms and prematurely old faces. Take notice as you 
may, if you move about London and see these strange specimens of humanity selling 
at the comers of our streets laces, matches, and other little commodities of everyday 
use.; leave the main streets and explore the narrow ones, where human life is so dense 
And compressed, and you will find numbers of babes and little children, with ''pale and 
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piteous faces, that their look is dread to see." Would you wish to know the cause to 
a very large extent of this massacre of childhood's joy and innocence ? Come with 
me to a police court, and you will not be long in doubt. See the numbers of women 
there charged that have babes at their breasts ; they come in a never-ending proces* 
sion, with reddened and inflamed faces, their breath reeking with the fumes of ardent 
spirits, and the little ones drawing from them the leprous distilment that stunts their 
growth and blights their freshness. Here is a woman with twins, one at each breast, 
the night before picked from the gutter drunk and incapable. Here is a mother 
charged with throwing three little ones from a third story window into the street. 
Here is a little boy of eight years, weighing but thirty-six pounds, that has been left 
lying on a bag in a damp cellar day after day, while the parents were at the public- 
house. Look at his impish form, his low forehead, his wizened face, and his eyes 
like the eyes of a hunted hare. Can hope look forward to a manhood raised on 
such a foundation ? Hope is not for him, and yet numbers suffer wrongs as deep. 
It were easy to multiply examples to any extent, but there are deeper depths still. 
Hiere are four little girls, the youngest ten, the eldest fourteen, charged with living 
lives of shame, walking up and down before two of our churches, selling themselves 
to whomsoever would buy. And, shame upon us that in the metropolis of Christendom, 
men are' found to buy. Enquire at their homes, and you find that the parents cared not 
what became of the children so long as they themselves could have money for the 
public-house. Follow with me, if you please, some of these drunken mothers to their 
homes, and see the condition of things there. No cleanliness, no attempt at decency, 
father and mother, children of various ages and both sexes, mingling indiscriminately 
together. How can the innocence of child-life be preserved in such places ? How 
can robust frames and intelligent minds be produced under such circumstances ? Yet 
in South London alone there are thousands of such homes. Visit some of our London 
hospitals, and you will find numbers of little children suffering from cruel injuries that 
will affect their whole lives, or bring about an early death. Again, the intemperance 
of their parents, and principally of the mother, is the most important factor in pro- 
ducing these sad results. Here is a mother with a babe ; follow her as she reels home 
in a state of intoxication ; she lives in the blocks, high up, toward the top. In semi- 
darkness she climbs the greasy stairs, presently she stumbles, falls, and the little one 
lies crushed and broken underneath her, and there is one more hopeless cripple, one 
more young life blasted at its very beginning. Believe me, among the many evils 
from which child-life suffers, there is none that is working such dire results to them 
as this one great evil of intemperance. And here I must say one word for these poor 
people. The majority of them, I am sure, are not designedly drunken, their inten- 
tions are good, but circumstances are too strong for them. Again and again have I 
listened to their promises of amendment. I have witnessed their desperate and pro- 
longed efforts to conquer their besetting sin, but they cannot escape the innumerable 
temptations that beset them. Where their homes are the poorest and environments 
most depressing, there these temptations abound and thrive, our children are 
made to pass through the fire, and there is a great martyrdom of child-life, a 
holocaust of childhood's joy and innocence. No plan for the improvement of child- 
life can be of much avail, unless our Church and other philanthropic and Christianising 
agencies unite in attacking this one great evil, and insist on a great reduction of 
temptations, and make it more easy for the parents to do right, and more difficult to 
do wrong. But yesterday I stood in your cathedral, and looked upon that piece of 
sculptured sweetness by Chantrey, " The Sleeping Children," and I marvelled at the 
genius that could evoke such a piece of loveliness from the dead marble ; but if we 
can help the parents of these suffering children to live godly, righteous, and sober 
lives, we shall do a greater work than his. Numbers in this great audience have 
children, whose bright joyousness and happy innocence make the hearts of the 
parents glad, and makes them to realise the truth of our Master's words, ** of such is 
the kingdom of heaven," but while He said that of ours, let us never forget that He 
also said of these wretched drunkards' children, that **it was not the will of His 
Heavenly Father that one oi them should perish. There was a sentiment enunciated 
by one of the speakers at this morning's sitting ; it was cheered, as it deserved to be : 
** For every evil there is a remedy, and it is for the Church to find it, and apply the 
remedy." Day after day, as I move among these poor people, I become more and 
more convinced that the best remedy is removing, as far as possible, temptation out 
vof their way. I am deeply grateful that this subject has been brought before the 
Congress. In my heart I believe that no more important subject has occupied your 
attention than this one of ** Child-life in our Great Cities." 
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The Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

The experience I have gained as chairman of the Metropolitan Public Garden Asso- 
ciation has convinced me that there are, at all events, three reforms in the bringing up 
of the children of our large towns, which imperatively demand adoption at the hands 
of the people of Great Britain. First of all we must take our children out of the streets, 
and give them places where they can play in. Next, we must remember that unless 
the bodies of our children are healthy we cannot hope to educate their minds, and 
we must follow the examples of Germany and France, and feed and educate the body 
whilst we are instructing the mind. Thirdly, in order to maintain our industrial 
supremacy, and to Bnd work for our people, we must teach them how to work, how to 
use their hands. We must teach them to think that the brain is not the only honour- 
able thing to work with, but that it is just as honourable to work with the hands. And. 
we must teach the girls this as well as the boys. A friend of mine lately became a 
magistrate in a large town, and he took his seat on the bench with the desire and 
intention of acting properly, and with a high notion of the dignity of his office. The 
first person brought before him was a little bov, who was charged with playing pitch- 
and-toss in the street. The magistrate gave tne lad a homily on gambhng, told him 
he ought to play some such game as marbles, and dismissed him with a caution. The 
next person brought in was another boy, and he was charged with having played 
marbles in the street. The magistrate was confounded, and asked why the lad should 
not be allowed to play marbles. " I beg pardon, sir," said the policeman, " it is 
obstructing the trafnc." And so the magistrate was obliged to give that boy a homily. 
However, he determined in his own mind he would not rest until the boys had some 
place where they might play, for he felt that it was simply ridiculous to imagine that 
children in large towns were not to amuse themselves, as we all amused ourselves 
w^hen we were young. Well, now, how is this to be done ? It can be done in a good 
many ways ; but I think it ought to be made the duty of every municipal authority to 
provide a number of playgrounds, as has been done by the Manchester and Salford 
corporations. Then again, the landowners in towns ought, as a duty, occasionally to 
give small pieces of land for the purpose of making playgrounds. It is a most diffi- 
cult thing to get playgrounds in large towns, as there is always opposition to their 
establishment. The Metropolitan Public Garden Association has been instrumental 
in obtaining altogether forty gardens and playgrounds, but of those only four are play- 
grounds. People think that if a playground is established near them there will be a 
great deal of noise, and property will be destroyed or deteriorated in value. As a 
matter of fact, these objections are perfectly fallacious, We have not heard a single 
complaint about the largest of the playgrounds we have established in Liondon, 
although, on an average, 2,500 children go into it in a day. I should like to say a few 
words about reforms which I have advocated. Is it not apparent that our children 
are degenerating ? One has only to use one's own eyes, and to read what the Director 
of the Army Medical Department has lately stated, in order to see that they are. 
There is only one way to prevent this degeneration continuing, and that is by seeing 
that the Government makes it a grant-earning subject — grant-earning is the point ; 
that our children should be taught by means of physical education to use their limbs 
properly. The London School Board, after a great deal of trouble, has been able to 
introduce Swedish gymnastics for girls. They have, however, no money which they 
can devote to such a purpose, and they have only been able to do it through the gifts 
of private individuals, and of the association with which I am connected. All those 
who have seen the working of this gymnastic system, are perfectly astonished at the 
results which have been obtained. Both mothers and mistresses say that the girls are 
much more orderly than they used to be, and that they learn better, the reason being 
that the mental instruction is not continuous, but is varied by physical exercises, so 
that the children go back to their studies invigorated and refreshed. Then there is the 
question of manual instruction and housewifery. I was in America not long ago, and 
there I saw something of the working of a most successful system started by Miss 
Huntingdon, the niece of the bishop, for teaching children in an agreeable way how 
to make homes happy and comfortable. Miss Huntingdon has been working at the 
system for fifteen years, and has been able to see its effects on the homes of women 
who, when girls, were educated by her. She says that the results have been wonder- 
ful in regard to the way in which the homes of these women are kept and managed. 
A very good system of manual instruction is in operation in Philadelphia, where there 
is a central institution, to which the three cleverest boys from all the surrounding 
schools of the neighbourhood are admitted free for three years. Here they are not 
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only trained in manual work, but receive higher education, so there is a distinct in- 
ducement to the boys to obtain admission to the school. As the boys in this central 
school have been selected for their intellectual acquirements, it is impossible to point 
the finger of scorn at them, and assert that they are learning manual work because 
they are unfitted for intellectual. A hiigh value is thus placed on the work of the 
hands. I only hope that those who are present will think over these points, and will 
do their utmost to persuade the Government to give grants on the subjects I have 
referred to. 



JF. J. MUNBY, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the Certified Industrial 

School at York. 

I ASK leave to consider this subject from the point of view of an Industrial School 
manager. I assume that but for the non-fulfilment of parental duty, the subject would 
scarcely be open to discussion. As matters stand, children of the class under con- 
sideration have rights which the Church should see enforced. These rights are to be 
ascertained by a perusal of the Industrial Schools* Act, 1866, and the Amendment 
Act of 1S80. An *' Industrial School " is a State-supported school, in which industrial 
training is provided, and in which vagrant, destitute, and refractory children are 
lodged, clothed, and fed, as well as taught. In 1882 the Church of England was 
thus providing for nearly 2,000 children, at an annual cost to the State of about 
;^23,ooo ; but this falls short of the income for this purpose paid by the State to 
the Church of Rome. No public money is better expended. The original statute 
(20 and 21 Vic, c. 48) provided ** that the responsibility of parents to provide for ihc 
proper care of their children should be enforced." Carelessness in subsequent legisla- 
tion allowed this wholesome provision to drop. The example of the United States, 
where the children in such schools become wards of State, and their parents' control is 
ipso facto forfeited, has been lost upon us. The most trifling contribution towards 
the child's maintenance can be enforced against the parent only by civil action ; and 
by the circulars of Sir William Harcourt, when Home Secretary, the interference of 
these parents in the welfare of their children is directly encouraged. The parents lie 
in wait for the children and for the money they can earn, and they too often undo all 
that the State has done for these children. But no court of law would give the parent 
the control of a child, who has attained the age of discretion, against his will. The 
following cases may be referred to in support of this statement : — RatclifFs case 3 
Rep. 37a, 38b, Reg. v, Clarke 7 Ellis and B.Q.B. Rep. 197, Reg. v, Howes 30 L.J. 
(M.C.) 47, i860, Rex. z/. Greenhill 6 N. and M. 244, and In re Connor 16 Ir. C.L.K. 
112. I will conclude by quoting the following resolution, passed by tiie Incorporated 
Law Society of the United Kingdom, at their provincial meeting in 1886 : — " That a 
parent whose control over his or her child has been for a time forfeited bylaw is in no 
sense entitled to the control of that child against its will after it attains the age of 
sixteen years, and that a public enactment to that effect is desirable." 



Stephen Bourne, Esq., Secretary of the Central Vigilance 

Society, London. 

I AM glad that Lord Meath has brought before the Congress the question of providing 
places where the children of the poor may enjoy the wholesome games which children 
m higher stations have every facility for. I have seen much of the evil resulting from 
crowded homes, and the places in which wholesome exercise may be taken. I think 
our duty is not merely to provide places of recreation, such as have been spoken of| 
but to secure, by law, that people shall be guarded from such things as will render 
. them unfit to enjoy them. I ask anyone who works at night in any of our great cities, 
.to look at the multitudes of children who are selling half-penny newspapers, or match- 
boxes, or faded flowers, which one cannot make any use of, and then to say whether 
this system ought not to be put an end to, so that the children may be enabled \Si 
,ccyoy.the advantages which Lord Meath would provide for them. But I wish also 
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that some means should be taken to secure that children should be removed from 
homes in which they are subjected to deleterious influences. As the secretary of a 
society charged with the repression o£ one of the worst forms of vice, I am perpetually 
asked what power the law gives for taking out uf the custody of their mothers^ 
children who are brought up in evil surroundings, and thus rescue them from the 
immoral examples to which they are exposed. The depth of vice, the depth of misery, 
the hopelessness of the lives of many of our children, is something utterly unknown 
to any but those who go into the crowded streets in which the poor live ; and is 
enough to make us wonder how it is that the legislature of a Christian country allows 
such atrocities to be perpetrated, such evils to be left unredressed. Christian men 
and women ought to be persistent in their demands that the legislature should interfere 
with the process which is leading to the degeneration of our children, and is altogether 
eating out the manhood and the womanhood of our nation. Whence does the present 
state of things arise? It is the outcome of what was mentioned last nignt, the 
separation of the various classes of society, and the utter want of contact there is 
between the poor and their richer brethren and sisters, and it has arisen, in a Urge 
measure, from the indifference and apathy of the Christian Church and of Christian 
men and women, concerning the condition of those who are thus enslaved. I ask 
that a greater amount of support should be given to those noble-minded ladies who 
go down into the depths of the poorest districts in order to rescue the victims of our 
bad legislation, and our bad customs. I ask that support should be given, not only 
to sucn societies as Lord Meath has spoken of, and to societies for promoting 
temperance, but to societies for meeting the evils of other forms of vice, so that they 
may be able to put an end to the hindrances to the moral growth and spiritual 
prosperity of the children of our land. There may be, in this Congress, mothers who 
have left their little ones safely resting in the shelter of a pure home, and amid happy 
surroundings. I ask them to think of the poor children who are destitute of all safe- 
guards and wholesome enjoyments, and to try and help those who are endeavouring 
to better their condition. I could, if it were permissible, g^ve you particulars which 
would shock your sensibility, and would cause you to see that the evils which exiA 
must not be allowed to continue. Unless we rouse ourselves to combat them we shall 
find these cankers eating into our own homes. The children of our own daughters 
may be exposed to temptations and trials because the nurse who will take charge of 
them is now being reared amongst unwholesome connections, and taught lessons which 
it will not be easy to eradicate. I have had occasion to look into these things. I 
have been behind the scenes of a music-hall, and witnessed the army of children who 
form the procession in a ballet — girls of ten or twelve, dressed up in male attire, that 
they may follow their elder sisters, who are going into the public gaze with scarcely 
any attire at all. I say, in spite of the convictions of our leading Christian socialists, 
who look upon these things as likely to regenerate society, that the law ought to step 
in and put an end to them. 



John Trevarthen, Esq,, Secretary of the Philanthropic 
Society's Reformatory School, Redhill. 

I AM fully aware of the lateness of the hour, and, if I had not at least one special 
qualification for speaking on this subject, I would not venture to ask for a few 
minutes' attention. But, having had more than 25 years* experience as the secretary 
of the oldest reformatory in England, it is but natural that I should be able to speak 
with a certain amount of knowledge obtained in the discharge of my duty when 
enquiring into the circumstances of more than 2,000 boys, whose antecedents I hav« 
investigated. Most of the 300 odd boys whom we have at the present time in our 
reformatory at Redhill come from London or other large towns. It has been 
remarked within my hearing within the last day or two, that it is, after all, a question 
-whether there is such a thing as child-life in our great cities ; first, because what 
the children have there can hardly be called life at all ; secondly, because, alas, the 
existence they have is a very short one ; and thirdly, because some of us are coming 
to the conclusion that there really are no children in these days — that is to say, 'that 
they become young men and young women at a very early age. At any rate, there 
can be no doubt that the child -life of our great cities obtains a marvellously early 
acquaintance with all forms of vice and sin. In view of what I must consider the 
still neglected education of children — in our large towns especially — it is not to be 
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wondered at that the children do not turn out better than they do. For I am bound 
to say the greatest ignorance prevails amongst the criminal class of boys with regard 
to the Church. I am continusilly examining boys, mostly between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen, and it very often happens that a boy who could pass the fourth or fifth 
standard knows nothing whatever about the Church. When questioned, they 
frequently say they go to no church at all. When I ask if they have been baptized, they 
often answer " yes ; but when I go on to ask ** where ? " they say, " Here, sir," pointing 
to the arm. (Laughter.) It may be an amusing reply, but I can assure this Congress 
that I have heard it so often that it has become a very sad one to me. If our Church 
system were properly carried out, it surely ought to be impossible for a boy to grow 
up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, and not know that there is some difference between 
vaccination and baptism. But let me add that the present-day precocity of children 
cannot be only for evil. It seems to me it would show an utter want of faith in the 
goodness and wisdom of Almighty God to entertain such a notion. The tendency to 
evil doing is largely due to the fact that these children are badly handled, or not 
handled at all. I am the more thankful to be able to tell this Congress that our 
reformatory school is a Church school ;' and it is an illustration of what may be done 
on Church lines to find that one-third of the 300 boys in it are at this moment regular 
communicants. These, remember, are street boys ; boys who have been steeped in 
crime and habits of the worst description ; and one sees in such a most blessed result 
when they have a fair chance given to them. And if this can be done after boys have 
formed habits of crime, what might not be done at an earlier age ? I should like to 
say in passing just one word of encouragement, and that is, that the proportion of 
juvenile offenders in relation to the number of the population is decreasing almost in 
the same ratio as the population is increasing. So that, bad as we are — and I am 
sure I could thrill this meeting if I were to tell you a little of what I know — we are 
better than we were ; and I believe that, if we will but make a thankful use of the 
powers which God has given us, the prospect will continue to brighten, until at last 
we shall wipe away much of the reproach of the present state of things from amongst 
us. As I have said, the lads and youths of whom I know most are those who have 
fallen into crime ; or, rather, who have been found out — for I have long since dis- 
covered that the biggest rogues are often longest in being caught, and for obvious 
reasons. I am bound to say that when we get to know the circumstances under which 
such children grow up, it is no longer a wonder that they go wrong ; it would be 
indeed a wonder if they did not. It is with these circumstances we must try to deal. 
When I trace their antecedents, I find that one great cause why many bo3rs go astray 
is, that they have mistaken notions about pleasure. If, therefore, you can teach boys 
and girls to derive satisfaction from healthy forms of recreation, you will be doing a 
great deal for them, even from a moral point of view. Bad company, however, is 
perhaps, after all, the greatest source of evil influence. Lord Meath very well told 
the story about his friend the magistrate and the boys who were charged before him, 
but I must say I find there is a wonderful tendency among boys in the street to do a 
great deal more than pitch-and-toss. One of our boys was taken up for picking 
pockets. He had followed an old lady very affectionately at the Inventions Exhibition 
for some distance ; had examined two of her purses, and replaced them after pocketing 
the contents. That boy told me he had gambled away as much as £<) a night of 
stolen money. . Tendencies in the direction of gambling ought, therefore, to be 
carefully watched. There is just one other thing I have to say to you, and I wish 
emphatically to state it as one of the deepest and most serious convictions of my life. 
It is a painful subject, and, alas I a large one ; but it must be fairly faced. I am 
perfectly sure that the greatest secret of juvenile depravity, of what is popularly 
called " going wrong," amongst children, is to be found in that which is, I am certain, 
the most fruitful cause of lawlessness and misery in other sections .of society, namely, 
sensuality. 



The Rev. H. D. Barrett, Assistant Clerical Secretary of the 
Church of England Central Society for providing Homes 

for Waifs and Strays. 

The by no means unfamiliar picture of one in rags and utterly miserable 10 appearance 
often draws from us the remark, ** It is his own fault." But when we notice a child 
in the same condition, with misery implanted on every feature, our pity, and I hope 
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our charity, are excited. Our diagnosis may be correct of the full-grown beggar's case, 
but these children, what hUve they done ? Trace them to their homes, and learn the 
cause of their misery. Go into the courts and alleys of our great cities, where, as has 
been well said, you will find infancy which knows no innocence, childhood stripped 
of all simplicity, maturity that is mature only in sin and wickedness, and a blasted old 
age that is a scandal to the name we bear ; and learn how the moral mildew of such 
surroundings blights and destroys the young lives. The great fear is lest if there be no 
improvement in their condition succeeding generations will have a greater mass of evil 
to cope with than we to-day. The children are our hope. What possibilities there 
are in a child. Its mind is impressionable, receptive, and tenacious ; capable on the 
one hand of being moulded to great and high issues ; on the other of being degraded 
to a state of the lowest infamy. It seems to me that Mr. Trevarthen struck the right 
note in his speech. Society by a sustained evangelistic effort is to be raised on to a 
higher plane of living, an effort which reaches and raises all classes and all ages. The 
life of the family and all its members shall by this means be modelled more and more 
upon the life of the Holy Family at Nazareth. Love, discipline, and child play — 
essential factors in a right education — will then be restored, and find their place in the 
bringing up of children. Poor, miserable, unhappy, vicious children are the product 
of an education in which one or more of these factors is wanting. Yes, even play : 
for not long ago I heard about a girl of seven who was sent to a Convalescent Home, 
near London, and it was observed that whilst the other children were playing, she 
stood by watching them in silent wonderment, and the reason for this was found to be 
that she did not know how to play. What was her history. She had been in a house 
where, owing to her mother being sick, most of the domestic duties devolved upon 
her, besides the charge of her brothers and sister. She had to do the cleaning, shop- 
ping, and take her father his dinner. Is it any wonder then that she had not had time 
to join the play of her peers in age ? No less either are love and discipline required, 
and until these are restored in due proportion no great improvement can be expected. 
And suppose these children rescued from loveless and undisciplined homes, what 
awaits them ? The workhouse school. I venture to think that those enamoured 
about such institutions will agree with me, that the love which is distributed over the 
large area of humanity there, is not doled out in magnums to each, although as for 
discipline there is enough, and perhaps more than enough of that. The Pall Mall 
Gazette designated this system recently as the ** regime of birch and bugle." As such 
it may be good, but my impression is that had we experienced it we should be less 
cheerful than we are to-night. But as a representative of the Central Society for pro- 
viding Homes for Waifs and Strays, which is doing an infinite amount of good for the 
poor children on the lines indicated, I should naturally like to speak of its work. We 
endeavour, as far as possible, to repair the ravages and damages caused by faulty 
education and neglect, and to give to the children who come under our care that 
which they have lacked in their previous history ; to give them — boarded out in our 
Homes in England and Canada, where we also send them — that love, that discipline^ 
that child-play which go to form a right education, and to create the true man and 
true woman, and which alone under God's blessing can make them worthy and useful 
citizens, and fit them for the Kingdom of Heaven at last. 



The Rev. W. S. Carter, M.A., Senior Curate of St. Paul's, 
Paddington, W., and Clerical Organising Secretary of the Young 

Men's Friendly Society. 

We have heard some very sad, and some very strange things to night from the Bishop 
of Bedford and other speakers who have addressed us. My only excuse for standing 
before you and at the close of the meeting now is, that ever since my ordination I have 
taken a great interest in the young, and have more specially had to do with them for 
the past four years as one of the Metropolitan Associations Committee of the Church 
of England Sunday School Institute, and more recently as Organising Secretary 
to the Young Men's Friendly Society, in which the President of this meeting is so in- 
terested. I wish to press home upon you to-night the importance of doing something 
to remedy the evils about which we have heard. The time has gone by for inaction, 
'i'he good Bishop of Bedford has given us the key-note to-night in those concluding 
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words of his deeply interesting paper, in which he exhorted us to ''Rise up and do,"* 
Yes, it is imperative that we take some steps to combat these evils, for nothing is more 
sure than this, that upon the piety, purity, and general morality of those who are now 
the children in our streets and in our homes, depends the destiny of the Church of 
England, of our country — I had almost said of Christianity itself — in the time that 
is to come. Critical to a degree is the time now present, for it has been well pointed 
out that just now signs are not wanting to show that days are imminent in which those 
who desire order, and government, and the rights of property, will have to wage a 
bitter and relentless war with those who seek anarchy, and confiscation, and plunder. 
And, therefore, when we hear such sad and revolting stories as those told to-night by 
the Bishop of Bedford, and feel that (so far from their being exaggerated) the half 
was not told us — that much, very much, more could have been said — or when one 
goes about one's work, and sees homes which no ray of God's true sunlight ever 
enters, homes in which no word of love is ever heard, homes which are not worthy of 
the name **home " in its true sense, how can we help asking whether such a state of 
things shall be permitted to continue, how long this is to go on, how long it will be 
before the people rise in their might, and compel the State to obviate this as far as 
possible by closing at least half of those public-houses which are the cause of the greater 
part of this misery, how long it will be before legislation for the poor shall be a reality 
and not a sham, as it too often is at present ? In the three or four minutes that are 
left to me I can do little more than offer suggestions. We have heard from Lord 
Meath and others to-night much as to the physical well-being of our children ; I will 
ask, what can the Church do for them ? And I answer, Three things at least. First, 
the clergy can do what the Church tells them to do. They can catechise, catechise, 
catechise. They can thus see that our children have more than mere secular education. 
I know that some of them will say that they can't do it. I would reply that there 
should be no such word used by a clergyman when the Church says " Do," and when 
Christ says, ** Feed My lambs." No one could be more diffident with respect to such 
work than I was when I began to do it, but I tried to persevere as far as I could, and 
I can honestly say that I look back upon some of the children's services in which I 
have engaged as some of the happiest hours in my life. Next, the bishops can give 
us, if they will, earlier confirmations than some of them do. I am told that it is the 
rule with some bishops not to admit children to the Rite of confirmation until they are 
15 or even 16 years old, whereas the rule of the Church as expressed in our baptismal 
service, is that as soon as they can say the Creed, the Liord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, and are further instructed in the Catecliism to the satisfaction of those 
in authority, they shall be brought to the bishop to be confirmed. But I am sure, in 
conclusion, that I may assume that your experience coincides with mine, when I say 
that the age of 10 to 16 is the most dangerous age ; and that is just the age when formerly 
so little was done for them. Children were under influence at school, perhaps up to 
the age of 12 or 13, but after that, what ? Thank God, it is not quite so now. The 
splendid success of the Girls* Friendly Society has secured that, in most places, a girl 
shall have a friend who will try to help her ; and the Young Men's Friendly Society, 
founded eight and a half years ago, and which now numbers over 20, 000 associates and 
members, is slowly but surely giving to the boys the same advantages which the girls 
now possess. Does not the question come home to each one of you who have heard 
the speeches to-night, "What can I, personally, do?" Little, perhaps, but surely 
something. God has many bests, and that which He sends each one of us will be His 
best so far as we are concerned. If possible, do some personal work. Become an 
associate of the Young Men's Friendly Society, and try in that way to help the younger 
and weaker brethren. Or give some definite sum to God's children every year. Set 
apart something to be given to one or other of the societies about which we have heard 
so much. And if there should be any here who feel that they can do neither of these 
things, at least they can do one thing (and it shall be my last word to-night), they can 
pray, now and at regular stated times, that His blessing from whom alone all 
good things do come, may rest on all these various works which are being undertaken 
in His name, for His children, at that time in their lives when good influence is likely 
to be most powerful and lasting. 
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DRILL HALL. 

Friday Morning, October 7th, 1887. 



The Right Rev. the President in the Chair. 



EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
(<i) Its bearing upon the Study and use of Holy Scripture, 

ESPECIALLY THE OlD TESTAMENT. 

(^) Biblical Study, with special reference to Mystical Inter- 
pretation. 

(c) Its revelation of the Person and Work of our Lord. 

(d) Its bearing upon the Worship of the Christian Church. 

{e) Its Message to the World, and the Church of our own 
time. 

(/) Its Lessons to the Individual Christian. 



The Right Rev. the President. 

It has been the custom in this devotional meeting of the Church 
Congress for some years past, to abstain from any marks of approbation, 
and from any applause during the reading of papers on such solemn 
subjects. I have no doubt that this will be carefully attended to to-day. 



PAPERS. 

(a) Its bearing upon the Study and use of Holy Scripture, 

especially the Old Testament. 

The Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

The use of the Old Testament in the Epistle to the Hebrews is so 
fertile in problems, and the adequate treatment of the problems requires 
so large and so minute an examination of details, that I cannot attempt 
to do more in a short paper than suggest to fellow-students some topics 
for after-inquiry, while I indicate a few of the thoughts to which I have 
myself been led in pursuing them. The Epistle is, indeed, in the truest 
sense of the phrase, a philosophy of revelation. It marks decisively the 
main lines of the revelation itself, and it enables us to read aright the 
records of it. 

The quotations which the book contains offer points of interest under 
many aspects. We turn so naturally to consider the principles of inter- 
pretation which the writer assumes that we are apt to overlook other 
features in his use of the Old Testament which are not without lessons 
for ourselves. Thus we should expect, perhaps, that the quotations 
would be relatively more frequent in this Epistle than in any other book 
of the New Testament, as is the fact. But few, probably, have observed 
19 
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that of twenty-nine passages which are directly quoted in it, twenty-one 
are peculiar to the Epistle, and twenty-three are quoted from the Penta- 
teuch and the Psalms. It is even more remarkfihle that, with two 
exceptions (2 Sam. vii. 14 ; Is. viii. 17), all the passages which are quoted 
to illustrate the nature of the Person and work of Christ are taken from 
the Psalms, and that no word is quoted 'from the prophets on the 
inefficacy of ritual sacrifice. 

The text of the quotations is no less significant than their range. 
They are takein' substantially, with four partial exceptions (vi. 13 ; ix. 20 ; 
X. 30, which differ from Heb. and LXX.), from the LXX., even when 
the LXX. differs from the Hebrew. Arguments, indeed, are based 
upon peculiarities of the LXX. rendering (tf^., x. 5 ff. ; xii. 26 ff.) ; and 
there is no trace in the Epistle of a reference to the Hebrew text The 
writer uses (as we should speak) the people's Bible, just as he uses 
those parts of it which devotional study had made most familiar to his 
readers. 

The mode of citation which the writer employs is no less worthy of 
notice. It is, indeed, the key to his treatment of the Old Testament. 
His quotations are, without exception, made anonymously. He does 
not quote the words which he uses as written, or by the name of the 
writer (iv. 7 is not a real exception). They are spoken words, and God 
(Christ ii. II, 13 ; X. 5 ; the Holy Spirit iii. 7 ff. ; x. 15) is presented 
as the speaker, except in one place where He is directly addressed 
(ii. 6 ff., " one hath somewhere testified "). Even words which were 
spoken by the prophet in his own person are treated as Divine words 
(ii. 13 ; iv. 4). 

This " personal '* form of citation has no parallel in the other Books 
of the New Testament, and it is the more impressive when we re- 
member how frequent elsewhere are the forms " As it is written," ** The 
Scripture saith,*' and the like, which never occur 'in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

So, in fact, we are taught not to draw a line between the Word 
spoken, and the Word written. For us and for all ages the record is 
the voice of God. 

The record is the voice of God ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
the record is itself living. It is not a book merely. It has a vital con- 
nection with the circumstances of the Church in all ages, and must be 
considered in relation to them. 

(i) Thus we are brought to recognise the general view of Holy Scrip- 
ture which is given by the Epistle. The Epistle contains, as I said, a 
]>hilosophy of revelation. It discloses a comprehensive outline of the 
education of the world for Christ, as traced in the books of the Old 
Covenant. It teaches us in its opening verses to see that there was 
from the first, in the language of time, an end answering to the 
beginning; a consummation of the world answering to creation; a 
destiny of humanity answering to its nature. God "appointed His Son 
heir of all things, through Whom He also made the worlds" (" the 
ages,** i. 2). 

Here, then, is the foundation of hope. The heirship of the Son of 
Man, and of men in Him, rests on the fulfilment of God's original 
purpose in creation. Nor did sin when it entered in make void the 
purpose of God. In due time the Creator reaffirmed by promise to 
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Abraham, the father of the seed of faith (iL 16), His counsel of love for 
all the nations of the earth. 

Looking, therefore, to these two central thoughts of the "inheri- 
tance " and of the ** promise," the writer of the Epistle indicates, in his 
'* word of exhortation " (xiii. 22), the main stages in the long discipline 
through which humanity was prepared for the* Incarnation. For, how- 
. ever strange the necessity may appear to us, it is only through '* faith 
and long-suffering" that the promises can be inherited (vi. 12). Even 
if man had not fallen, he would have needed the experience of a life in 
fellowship with God in order to reach the Divine likeness through a free 
moral growth. The sinless Son of Man *Meamt obedience" (v. 8). 
And, as it is, the necessity for this discipline of life is twofold. Divine 
gifts have to be received and exercised. Human failures have to be 
realised and repaired. The capacities and the needs of man have to be 
revealed and satisfied. We have, in other words, when we trace the 
Divine history, to take account of that which we may speak of as the 
natural growth. of mankind through the unfolding of the life of the 
nations, and also of the special discipline whereby God moulded a 
people against their nature for Himself. Both elements find a place in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Melchizedek is the representative of the 
one, and Abraham of the other. In Abraham we recognise the begin- 
ning of a new order based upon the personal call of one out of many, 
just as we recognise in Melchizedek the image of the primitive and 
normal relation of man to God, which, though it had been fatally 
interrupted, was still an important factor in human hope. 

The realisation of the promise began with the faith of Abraham 
(vi. 13 ff.). But the Divine discipline required more than the obedience 
of faith ; it required also a conviction of sin. The Law had its office in 
moulding a people of God. Therefore the work of Moses is placed in 
the Epistle side by side with the call of Abraham. The Law brought 
man and God together, but made it clear that man could not in himself 
bear the presence of God. The promise confirmed man's hope, but 
postponed its satisfaction. 

This view of the relation of the Law and the Promise to the original 
destiny of man helps us to understand the singular significance of the 
meeting of Melchizedek and Abraham (c. vii.). Taught by the Epistle, 
we can see in it a turning-point in the religious history of the world. In 
Melchizedek and Abraham the past and the future come together, the 
one bearing witness to a primitive communion of God and man which 
had been practically lost, and the other pointing forward to a fellowship 
which should hereafter be consummated, without the possibility of loss, 
through the ministry of a Messianic nation and a personal Messiah. 
Meanwhile, the Old, now ready to vanish away, is shown for a brief 
moment in its superior majesty, and blesses the New, which for a season 
will take its place. 

When once we grasp this thought, which we owe entirely to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we shall find how it illuminates the Divine 
education of the world. Beyond the whole Levitical system rises the 
august figure of a priest of humanity, and not of a chosen race, minister 
ing, as it were, by his inherent right, uniting in hinxself heavenly and 
earthly authority, to sustain and invigorate the loftiest aspirations of 
mankind. Beyond the dark sanctuary of the Holy of Holies, there is 
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seen the presence of God towards which the soul strains (vi. 19). 
Beyond the rest of Canaan there remains the thought of the Sabbath-rest 
(iv. 9) of God, in which alone man can find his end. So when the 
theocratic kingdom was to be finally overthrown, on the eve of its ruin 
a new promise was given, which once again turned man from his own 
works to God's forgiving love (viii. 8 if.). 

(2) Such are the great epochs in the course of revelation which the 
writer places in their full light. When we come to details, we shall see 
how he shows that all that was glorious in the national life of the 
Messianic people was concentrated, as it were, by a Divine necessity in 
the prophetic portraiture of a personal Messiah. The quotations in the 
first two chapters of the Epistle illustrate his method ; and I know no 
way in which a student can gain a truer sense of the character of 
prophecy than by a frank, patient, devout inquiry into these testimonies 
to the Divine counsel. Let him go through them as they stand, and 
notice the growing thoughts ; let him take full account of the original 
circumstances to which they belong, and of the associations which they 
necessarily carried to a Jewish reader ; let him give its proper force to 
the exact language, and so find a welcome for the larger idea which it 
suggests, and he will perceive how the greatest words of God came, if I 
may say so, naturally and intelligibly through life ; how disappointment 
was changed into a door of hope ; how suffering was made the condition 
of glory. He will observe how the majestic description of the Mediator 
of the New Covenant, given in the opening verses of the Epistle, is 
justified by a succession of passages in which He is pointed to in the 
records of the Old Covenant as Son, and Lord, and Creator, and sharer 
of the throne of God ; and how, on the other side, it can be acknow- 
ledged, even by us, as we look back, that it " became Him " (ii. 10) to 
fulfil the destiny of fallen man by taking to Himself, like King and 
Prophet, the sorrows of those whom He relieved. 

Words once written are shotv^n to witness to that which could not fail 
for ever. The theocratic Sovereign, addressed as "Son," failed to 
subdue the nations and rear an eternal Temple (i. 5 ; Ps. ii. 7 ; 2 Sam. 
vii. 14), but He gave shape to the faith which still in one sense waits its 
satisfaction (i. 6 ; Deut. xxxii. 43 LXX.). The Marriage Song of the 
Jewish monarch laid open thoughts which could only be realised in the 
relation of the Divine King to His Church (i. 8, 9 ; Ps. xlv. 7, 8). The 
confidence with which the exile looked for the deliverance of Zion by 
the personal intervention of Jehovah, Who had entered into covenant 
with man, led believers to see the Saviour in the Creator. The promise 
of session on the right hand of the Father is still sufficient to bring 
strength during that period of waiting in which the fruits of the victory 
of the Son are gathered (i. 13 ; Ps. ex. i). 

In this way the majesty of "the Christ," the Son of God, could be read 
in the Old Testament ; and no less the Christian could perceive there 
the sufferings of " Jesus," the Son of Man (ii. 9), who had won for man 
through death his promised dominion. The path of sorrow which He 
hallowed had been marked in old time by David, who proclaimed to his 
" brethren " the Name of his Deliverer when he saw in the retrospect of 
the vicissitudes of his own life that which transcended them (ii. 12; Ys, 
xxii.) ; and by Isaiah, who at the crisis of trial identified his "children" 
— types of a spiritual remnant — with himself in absolute trust on God. 
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Even this rapid outline will indicate the course of the great argument ; 
and anyone who follows out the argument in detail will feel that the 
treatment of Scripture by which it is guided is most truly prophetic \ 
that it lifts us above the simple coincidences of isolated phrases with 
isolated details in the Gospels, and bases the fulfilment of the Old by 
the New upon the realisation of great ideas which the soul knows to be 
of God. 

The same general features are found throughout the Epistle. It is 
assumed everywhere that there is a spiritual meaning in the recorded 
facts and in the details of the Law. But it is assumed no less certainly 
that the history is a transcript from life, and the legislation a system of 
salutary discipline. The life was a true human life ; and the discipline 
was provided for growing men. 

So it is that the interpretation has regard to the ideal suggested, or 
the truth implied, in each case. The interpretation, in other words, is 
not limited by the historical fact with which the utterance was connected. 
The prophetic voice has its full meaning, and the inadequacy of the 
fact to reach it constrains the believer to look beyond for the satisfaction 
of that conception which he has recognised. 

The writer deals throughout with Divine ideals. There can be no 
more striking sign of this principle than that the Temple find$ no place 
in his Epistle. The temple, like the kingdom, was an accommodation 
to man's infirmity, and so he goes back to the tabernacle, which in its 
very structure declared its transitory purpose, and pointed to a spiritual 
and not a material antitype. 

The writer deals with ideals, and his field of view is broad. The 
quotations, when taken by themselves, cover a wide range in history, in 
ritual, in thought. But the quotations are not, as I have said, isolated 
phrases. They are representative passages, which mark deep currents 
of scriptural teaching. They characterise large views of the Divine 
education of man, of the people, of the king, of the prophet. They 
enable us to see, not only that the Old Testament contains prophecies, 
but that the Old Testament is one vast prophecy, even as Israel itself. 

They teach us, and this is the sum of all, that the true interpretation 
of scripture will always be in the form of a proportion. The incident 
related was a true fragment of a real life. The words spoken had a 
perfect meaning at the time. The impression conveyed at first is at 
once the germ and the vehicle of all later lessons. As we determine 
the correspondences, intellectual, social, spiritual, between the time of 
the prophecy and our own time, we shall have the key to the present 
interpretation of that which is essentially inexhaustible, because it is 
Divine. 

( 3) For I cannot suppose that the lessons of the Old Testament to the 
Church — ^the lessons of the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms — 
have been completely learnt. I cannot suppose that our fathers were in 
a position to learn the lessons — the social lessons, for example — which 
the Old Testament contains for us. Each age brings its own oppor- 
tunities and its own duties. When the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, it might have seemed that there was nothing for the Christian 
to do but either to cling to the letter or to reject the Jewish Bible. 
Powerful teachers pressed each alternative upon him. But he was more 
truly instructed by the voice of the Spirit ^ and the answer to his anxious 
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questionings has become part of our inheritance. We know that the 
Old Testament is a most precious element in our Christian Bible. We 
know that the law is neither a veil for spiritual teaching, as Philo 
thought, nor a delusive riddle, as is taught in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
We know this through the trials of other men. 

For that new " voice " was not heard without distressing doubts and 
fears and sad expectations of loss. And it is through such trials that 
God is leading His people towards a fuller apprehension of the truth 
now, as He has led them hitherto. New voices of Grod are heard 
** to-day " as in old time, and there is still the same danger of neglecting 
to hear them. The Hebrews had determined for themselves the 
meaning which the divine message should bear; they had given a 
literal and outward permanence to the institutions of the old covenant ; 
and when the " voice " came to them to leave what had been identified 
with their noblest hopes, they were in danger of apostasy. 

It may still be so with us, and that, too, in respect to our view of the 
Old Testament. It is likely that study — and may it be open-souWd 
study, and not controversial skill — will be concentrated on the Old 
Testament in the coming generation. The subject is one of great 
obscurity and difficulty where the sources of information are scanty. 
Perhaps the result of the most careful inquiry will be to bring the 
conviction that many problems of the highest interest as to the origin 
and relation of the constituent books are insoluble. But in any case, 
let us not approach the inquiry with the assumption that God must 
have taught His people, and taught us through His people, in one 
particular way. Let us not peril the inspiration and the Divine authority 
of the Old Testament on any foregone conclusion as to the method and 
shape in which the records have come down to us. We have made 
many grievous mistakes in the past as to the character and teaching of 
the Bible. The experience may stand us in good stead now. The 
Bible is the record, the inspired, authoritative record, of the Divine 
discipline of the world. The Old Testament is the record of the way 
in which God trained a people for the Christ in many parts and in many 
modes (i. i). Our duty is to consider with unfailing patience and 
reverence the manner of His training. His ways, for the most part, 
are not as our ways, but infinitely wider, larger, and more varied. And 
when we endeavour to realise them on the field of life, we must bear 
ourselves as scholars in Christ's school, scholars of a Holy Spirit, Who 
is speaking to us as He spoke of old time. 

There is a correspondence between the Word of God in the heart 
and the written Word : both deal with the fulness of life in man and 
in nature (iv. 12, 13). Trusting to this living Word, we must gladly 
allow ourselves to be ** borne forward" to fuller knowledge, leaving that 
which we have already gained, or, rather, regarding it as our starting- 
point (vi. i). Our highest joy is to recognise the Divine law that each 
fulfilment opens a vision of something yet beyond. The wilderness, 
Jordan, Canaan, necessarily take a new meaning as the experience oi 
men extends. The outward ritual, the earthly kingdom, suggested hopes 
which they could not satisfy. So, perhaps, it is stilL At least the words 
of the Psalmist, as they fall on our ears every morning, have an 
application which is never exhausted : To-day if ye will hear His voice 
(ii. 14, 15); As yet we da not see the ^nd(iiv 8, 9). 
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(^) Biblical Study, with special reference to Mystical Inter- 
pretation. 

The Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., Rector of Kirkby 

Misperton, Yorkshire; 

Whatever may be our belief as to the nature of inspiration — whether 
with ancient writers we regard every word and syllable of the Bible as 
dictated by the I{oly Ghost, or take the modern view of some who say 
that the matter of scripture was written under the special guidance of 
the Spirit, but not the form — we a]:e all prepared to acknowledge that 
Biblical Study is of primary importance. We, the clergy, promised at. 
our ordination to the Priesthood to be " diligent • . ... in reading. 
Holy Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
same." 

These studies are of different kinds. First, there is the study of the 
scriptures in the original tongues, the critical examination of the text* 
and, when possible, its comparison with the readings of various manu- 
scripts and versions. Then, the study of general literature — of archaeology 
and history, of geography and science, and some acquaintance with 
modern discoveries, will be necessary to keep inbreast of the thought of 
our age, and to turn to account every fresh light which the Book of 
Nature throws upon the page of the Book of God. It has been truly: 
said that *' no man is a good theologian who is nothing but a theologian.". 
Thirdly, the study of the scriptures as a whole is requisite if we would 
form a true conception of the length and breadth and depth and height 
of the revelation of God. We are too much possessed with the notioa 
that we have only to deal with a single verse of scripture on each occa-» 
sion. We gain as little idea of that living organism — ^the inspired. 
Word — by the examination of a text without reference to the context, or 
relation to the whole fabric of scripture, as the man would do who, in 
order to scan the proportions of some grand building, confined his. 
inspection to a single brick at a time. The textualist is like the country- 
man who went to see a great city, but on .his return complained that he 
could not see it because of the houses. He could obtain no conception 
of the whole, no idea of its outline and proportions, because of the 
presence and the pressure of its details. The books of Holy Scripture 
are as diverse as the buildings of a great city, composed at different , 
dates, written by different men, and under different circumstances ; they ; 
are different in their nature, language, and purpose — historical, liturgical, . 
poetical, mystical, didactic^ prophetic, evangelic; but all are bound 
together into one organic unity^ which has grown and developed by the 
action from time to time of the Spirit of God upon the mind of man. 
Fourthly,. the study of the scriptures should be undertaken under the, 
guidance of the great master-minds of Christendom. The student' 
should be like the scribe, ** instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,** 
who resembled the householder " which bringeth forth out of his treasure: 
things new and old." I may in this connection quote the words of the; 
late Bishop of Ely in one of his ordination addresses. He says, speakt^ 
ing of the studies whiqh help to the knowledge of scripture. What are, 
they ? "As members. of the Church of England the answer is clear — \ 
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the study of the great teachers of the universal Church from the 
'Beginning/ No one can go far into their writings without discovering 
that they, as a rule, made much of the mystical sense of scripture, and 
it is this branch of Biblical study with which I have been asked especially 
to deal this morning. 

First, let us see what is meant by ''mystical interpretation." Mystical 
theology and mystical interpretation are related together, though in the 
present paper I shall have nothing to say upon the former subject 
Mystical theology is the religion of the inner man ; mystical interpreta- 
tion of scripture is the recognition of the inner sense. The Bible is a 
book, as we have already seen, sui generis. The conception of the unity 
of scripture is itself a mystical one. That parts of a book so different 
and distant in various respects from one another should be welded into 
one whole, prepares the mind for further mystery, for a depth and rich- 
ness of meaning which shall reflect the manifold wisdom of Gkxl. This, 
I believe, we find in great measure in the mystical sense of scripture. 
By mystical interpretation, then, is meant that sense, or the senses which 
underlie the letter. St. Ambrose speaks of the scriptures as " a sea which 
has beneath it depths of meaning." •* Our Lord," says St. Chrysostom, 
*' commanded us not only to read the scriptures, but to search them." 
Those who have thus searched the Word of God have discovered 
beneath the surface — ^at least so they have thought — two, three, or more 
meanings. They have traced in scripture a counterpart of the sacra- 
mental mystery which they seemed to discern in nature — ^the visible 
creation being a type of the Invisible. Clement of Alexandria found 
two senses in the scriptures, the literal and mystical — letter and spirit ; 
Origen three, the hteral, the moral, and the spiritual — body, soul, and 
spirit \ others four, the historical, allegorical, moral, and heavenly. 
Time forbids my entering upon the ramifications of the subject. I shall 
confine myself to the treatment of the principle, I shall endeavour to 
maintain, first, that the principle of mystical interpretation is not a 
fallacious one ; secondly, to mark some limits of its application ; and 
thirdly, to note some of its uses. 

(i) It will, I apprehend, be difficult for the literalist to convince an 
unprejudiced mind that the principle of mystical interpretation is an 
unsound one — and this for several reasons. (I.) The first of these is, 
that scripture itself recognises- this method of interpretation. The 
prayers for spiritual insight into the meaning of the Divine Word, such 
as — ** Open Thou mine eyes, that I may see the wondrous things of Thy 
law," offered, too, by an inspired Psalmist, seem to intimate that there 
are depths of meaning which will be unfolded before the mental gaze of 
those who make a devotional use of the sacred volume. The truth that 
the Old Testament has something more in it than the temporal or 
historic meaning is distinctly admitted in the New Testament. Take 
the following instances in proof of this statement :— St. Paul, after the 
enumeration of manifold events which occurred during the journeys of 
the Israelites, says, "all these things happened unto them for en- 
samples " — in the original, " by way of figure ; " in other words, the going 
forth of the Israelites out of Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the 
wanderings in the desert, the manna from heaven, and the water from 
the rock, all have a spiritual significance. One of the keynotes of the 
Epistle under consideration this morning is the typical meaning of the 
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ceremonial of the Levitical law. Canon Westcott, in Ckristus 
Consummaiory has recently said : — " The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews dwells with reverent memory on the significance of the ritual 
which he had known ; and then he shows how to the Christian every 
symbol had become a truth, every shadow a reality." Writers have 
noticed, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the employment of the 
word • * true " — Christ is the minister of " the true tabernacle." The holy 
places made with hands were " figures of the true^* showing that in the 
fulfilment we have the reality, whilst in the Jewish dispensation there 
was only the shadow. 

These illustrations of the mystical principle are more or less, I admit, 
of a general character. Allow me to point to one or two specific 
instances of this method of interpretation. In the 25th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, at the 4th verse, is the considerate law, " Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn." We might have thought 
that no text was less capable of a spiritual interpretation, yet it appears 
in the New Testament with a mystical application in two Epistles. In 
the first of these St. Paul asks the significant question, " Doth God take 
care of oxen, or saith He it altogether for our sakes ? " implying that the 
mystical meaning was the important one of the passage, according to the 
mind of the Spirit. Again, the words in Hosea, I " called ray son out of 
Egypt," referring to the emancipation of the Israelites from the grasp of 
Pharaoh, are said by St Matthew to find their fulfilment in our Lord's 
return from Egypt. Or, once more, what a striking instance of mystical 
allusion is contained in the passage — whatever may be the reading — 
"These are the two covenants; the one from Mount Sinai which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount Sinai in 
Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage with 
her children." 

(2) Another reason against rejecting mystical interpretation is the fact 
that it has, not only scriptural* but patristic authority on its side. Our 
Church appeals to antiquity. She does not deny that the Holy Spirit's 
guidance belongs to all time and is not confined to the earliest centuries ; 
but she thinks the waters are likely to be purer and more sparkling the 
nearer they are to the spring. There can be no question that the words 
of the late Dr. Neale in his dissertation on this subject hold good. He 
says, *^ The mystical interpretation of scripture is the distinguishing mark 
of difference between ancient and modern commentators." It was a 
Jewish method of interpretation, as the writings of Philo bear witness, 
and in different degrees the principle was assimilated by the Church. 
Thus, whilst the school of Antioch had little sympathy with it, that of 
Alexandria carried it to excess. For a most interesting account of the 
latter I may refer to the recent Bampton Lectures by Dr. Bigg upon 
** the Christian Platonists of Alexandria." In the Teaching oj the Twelve 
Apostles, we are told that the actions of the prophets are to be interpreted 
from a mystical standpoint, and are said sometimes to be only justifiable 
on the ground of their symbolic character. By Justin Martyr, St. Clement, 
and others, the mystical principle is adopted. St. Clement of Rome 
sees in Rahab's scarlet thread a sign of the truth " that the Blood of the 
Lamb shall bring redemption to all who believe and hope in God." 
With the literalist, then, lies the onus prodandt o( justKying his departure 
from the primitive method of interpretation. I may observe, in passing, 
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that our Prayer-book seems to assume that we shall make use of the 
mystical sense--* for instance, the Gospel for Advent Sunday contains 
the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem, suitable in its literal sense 
for Palm Sunday; but, in its mystical bearings, it depicts the entrance 
of Christ into the world in '* great humility " and meekness, and is solely 
on that account fitted for Advent teaching. 

(3) A third indication that the Divine Word is not exhaust^ by its 
historic reference may be found in the large amount of detail, if I may 
so speak reverently, which the Old Testament contains, and which, if it 
had no other meaning than that on the surface, would now be out of 
date, and of no spiritual value. If every scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, we expect every part of the Bible to be still applicable, 
still, in some sense, " profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness," and no part obsolete. Further, if there 
is an analogy between the Incarnate Word and the written Word, we 
should expect to be able to trace an inner and an outer meaning in 
scripture, and that the Holy book, like the mystic roll of Ezekiel, 
would be written within and without. It has been remarked that where 
mysticism was most vigorous the opposition to Arianism was strongest ; 
as if some latent affinity existed between the faith which realised the 
inner mystery of the Incarnation, and that which discovered a spiritual 
behind the literal meaning of the inspired Word. On these several 
grounds I venture to think I have made good my contention, which is, 
that the mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture is not a fallacious 
one. 

II. I now proceed briefly to note some of the limits within which it 
may be applied. And first, there is a restriction I would exclude ; 
what that is I give in the words of another. I quote from one whose 
name is everywhere honoured, one of those who, as the Bishop of Ripon 
siaid in his Jubilee sermon before the House of Commons, make the age 
to be " great " in which they live, one through whose lyre faith went 
forth ** with sweeter lays upon her lips," I refer to the author of the 
Christian Year, John Keble. He says: — *'In respect of scriptural 
interpretation, the received doctrine of this age seems to be that nothing 
ought to be figuratively or typically explained, except on the authority 
of scripture itself; it being asspmed that wq can no otherwise be 
certified of the divinely intended relation necessary to make up the real 
nature of a type." 

Such a restriction, I unhesitatingly assert, with that great authority, is 
a purely arbitrary one. I think one illustration will suffice to prove this. 
Amongst modem commentators few are more antagonistic to mystical 
interpretations than Scott. Yet, on turning to Genesis xxii., I find him 
indulging in mysticism. Isaac is there represented as a type of' Christ, 
the fact that it was the third day when Abraham saw the place of sacri- 
fice " represented the Saviour rising on the third day," and " the ram now. 
became the type of the sacrifice of Christ's death." But scripture is 
silent about all this. The Epistle to the Hebrews alludes to the oflfering* 
up of Isaac ; but the New Testament makes no reference to this typical 
significance. Genesis xxii., if the rigid rule of the literalist is to be kept,; 
offers no Good Friday teaching, though appointed by the Church to be 
read on that day, contains no foreshadowing of the via dolorosa, no in^ 
timation oi the Father's love who spared not His only-begotten Son^ 
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no image of the Saviour carrying the instrument of His passion up the 
Hill of Calvary. To be obliged to regard the brazen serpent as a type 
of the Crucifixion because Christ Himself declared it to be, and to find no 
mystical significance in the sacrifice of Isaac because there is no inspired 
reference to it — although, as Mr. Keble observes, **no age of Christians 
has ever denied it," is a sufficient reductio ad absurdum of the restriction 
in question. 

(i) But there are important limits to this mode of interpretation, and the 
first is that the literal sense, whenever possible, should take precedence 
of all other. The foundations of historical truth are left untouched. I 
said "when possible," because every text has not both a literal and 
a spiritual interpretation. Mystical interpretation chiefly belongs to the 
Old Testament from its nature, though in parts of the New the same 
treatment has been resorted to by St. Augustine and others. In some 
texts the literal meaning is merely the clothing of the figurative, as, 
" Other sheep I have which are not of this fold," and in parabolic teach- 
ing generally. The first limit, then, is that as a general law, the literal 
sense must stand first, never be lost sight of, and be the basis of all 
other interpretation. 

(2) Another limit is, that the analogy of the Faith must be preserved. 
The interpretation of scripture must be in harmony with that body, of 
Christian doctrine which was intrusted to the Church. St Augustine 
says, " All interpretation of scripture must be according to the sound 
rule of faith." Such a restriction is most momentous. There have not 
been wanting those who spiritualise the letter so as to avoid its plain 
meaning. Moral precepts and sacramental forms have been sublimated 
by a process of unauthorised mysticism, which has led to Antinomianism 
and rejection of the Ordinances of the Church. The Church is the inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture. The Church received through the Holy Ghost 
" the deposit," the " form of sound words," a body of doctrine which she 
was teaching to the world before the New Testament was written. Reve- 
lation preceded inspiration. The traditional teaching of the Church was, 
and still is, the safeguard against exaggerated mysticism. The literal 
sense, the Creeds, the Sacraments, are so many barriers which check the 
developments of unwholesome mysticism and hinder the excesses of 
human fancy. I fully admit that some interpreters of the Word of God 
have been guilty of extravagance in the application of the principle, but 
then I have yet to learn that abuse takes away use. 

(3) A third limit, which certainly in a critical age is not likely to be 
forgotten, is this — that no doctrine can be built solely upon a mystical 
interpretation of scripture. The Arians, it has been observed, did not 
take exception to the argument for the con substantiality of the Son of 
God, which was derived from the words, " My heart is inditing of a good 
matter," because Aoyoc in the East and verbum in the West stood for 
** matter," but there were other and more solid grounds upon which that 
dogma was decided and defined. St. Jerome has said distinctly that 
dogmas cannot be "efficaciously established" by mystical interpretations, 

III. I will glance for a moment at some of the uses of mystical 
interpretation. 

: (i) This study, if pursued under these three restrictions, will be found, 
I believe, to supply food for spiritual meditation, to increase in us the 
knowledge of God and of His ways, and to deepen our love and reverence 
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for His Holy Word. The great mass of mystical interpretation which the 
Church has handed down to us, whatever may be the fandfiilness or 
redundancy of some authors, has much in it to regale spiritual and 
devotional cravings, which I cannot but think the Divine Word was 
intended to satisfy. 

(2) There is, with regard to this method of exposition, a bearing of 
the subject which is of great interest to minds of an entirely different 
type, but one which I can only now touch upon. It is this — how far may a 
mystical interpretation be resorted to as a way out of physical and moral 
difficulties in Holy Scripture? Thus certain '* questionable acts" of 
patriarchs and prophets, it has been affirmed, are set down in the Bible, 
not for imitation, but for edification, and that edification is only to be 
derived from the symbolical meaning of their actions. In characters, 
for instance, who are praised, notwithstanding some immorality which 
attaches to their conduct, the mystical sense is that which is mainly 
insisted on by ancient writers — ^some exceptional inspiration or command 
of God accounting for " the interference with the moral rule." 

Again, with regard to physical difficulties, whilst ancient mysticism 
rarely interfered with the historic sense, there were some exceptions to 
this rule, especially in the Alexandrine school. The history of Creation, 
Paradise, and the Fall were allegorised. But it must be borne in mind 
that even Origen by an allegory often meant real history, but related by 
means of symbol and parable. I am not defending this course. Arch- 
bishop Trench has observed that the German mystics needed St. Augus- 
tine's " wholesome doctrine of sin and the fall " to keep them right, and 
there are other writers both in ancient and modern times who have 
certainly needed the same safeguard. Nevertheless, I see in St. Augus- 
tine's treatment of the six days' creation and other parts of the Mosaic 
narrative, that, narrow Biblical cosmologies would not have found favour 
With him. Still dogmatic theology must go before, and hedge mystical 
interpretation. But here it must be observed that St. Augustine appears 
to admit that, where that which is written cannot be explained in a literal 
sense, " piously and worthily of God," we may believe that it is to be 
understood figuratively, leaving to the future, when some fresh light 
comes, the literal interpretation. He was speaking with reference to 
difficulties in harmonising the written Word with the rule of faith, if such 
should arise. Whether he would allow the same refuge for those whose 
difficulties are of other kinds I cannot say. He certainly most jealously 
guarded the letter of scripture. His controversies with the Manichaeans 
were calculated to test to the utmost his reverence for the historic sense 
of the the Old Testament, and his unwillingness to evade it is everywhere 
conspicuous. 

(3) Whatever may be the uses, devotional, apologetic, or didactic, 
of the mystical sense, its beauty and charm will be denied by few. 
** Persons and facts become the figures of heavenly things." Oftentimes 
the literal and grammatical sense is but the shell, the kernel is within. 
The outer meaning is the casket of a jewel of many facets, which gleams 
and sparkles with the light of a higher world. How far greater is our 
delight when we read St. Gregory on the Book of Job, St. Bernard on the 
Canticles, or the two Hugos, or Rupert's commentaries, than when we 
consult the works of some literalist, which are devoid of mystical or 

oiritual allusion. Who that has read Neale and Littledale on the Psalms 
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will be contented with any exposition which ignores the undercurrents 
of mystic meaning ? The mystical interpreter finds Christ everywhere* 
The Incarnate Word is the key to him of the Inspired Word, and Holy 
Scripture is a mine — like the Mysteries of the Faith — which, if we work 
it in the right spirit, with faith, lowliness, and devotion, will give forth 
inexhaustible treasures to satisfy not only the practical, but also the con« 
templative order of mind. 

I have now, as far as time permits, endeavoured to maintain the 
position — that the principle that the Word of God has a mystical sense 
as well as a literal is not a fallacious one. I have noted three limits to 
its application, and glanced at some of its uses. I only contend for it as 
having a legitimate place among the studies which help to the knowledge 
of the Divine Word, and it is a study, I fear, in this age too likely to be 
thrust aside. An insight into the mystical sense will sometimes turn the 
dry bones of literal interpretation into *^a feast of fat things full of 
marrow." 



{c) Its revelation of the Person and Work of our Lord. 

The Rev. Edgar Charles Sumner Gibson, Principal of 
Wells Theological College, and Prebendary of Wells. 

There is a well-known story of an English painter who was shown over 
a Spanish convent by one of the brethren ; and as they stood together 
in the refectory, the monk pointed to the figures of the Saviour and 
His Apostles on the waU, which had looked down in silence on genera- 
tion after generation, and, turning to the stranger, said in words which 
the poet has made familiar to many : — 

Here daily do we sit. 
Thanks given to God for daily bread ; and here, 
Pondering the mischiefs of these restless times, 
And thinking of my brethren, dead, dispersed, 
Or changed and changing, I not seldom gaze 
Upon this solemn company, unmoved 
By shock of circumstance or lapse of years. 
Until I cannot but believe that they — 
They are in truth the substance, we the shadows. 

With something of the same feeling as regards the shadows, only With 
a far, far deeper realisation of the substance, the early Church was 
animated. In the years immediately preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the thought in which she stayed herself, " pondering the 
mischiefs of those restless times," was this : that the things which were 
then being shaken, the things that were outward and visible, were after 
all but the shadows, and the things unseen the substance. The reality 
not so much of future joys, as of the unseen eternal present, the good 
things that, according to a striking reading, admitted into the margin 
of the Revised Version, " are come already, ^^ not are yet to come, this 
it was which gave her courage and endurance, and transported her into 
a sphere of calm unruffled peace, untouched by the changes and 
chances of this mortal life. 

The two books which reflect most closely the feelings of the Church 
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in this crisis are widely different in outward form and external character, 
-and yet underlying this diversity is a marvellous unity of thought %ind 
conception — the Apocalypse of St. John the Divine, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In both we have a door opened in heaven, the unveiling 
of present realities and the revelation of the heavenly tabernacle. 
' They approach the subject perhaps from rather different points of view, 
and so between them give us two parts of one great truth, which it is 
difficult for us to unite in a single conception, but both of which we 
must nevertheless hold fast. In the Apocalypse it is the eternal, ever- 
living sacrifice : *' In the midst of the throne there stood a Lamb as it 
had been slain." In the Epistle it is the " Priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedec," seated at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

The Hebrew Christians were tempted to seek a refuge in the rites of 
their ancient creed. It was a religion which had stood the shock of 
previous catastrophes. It exercised, therefore, that powerful fascination 
which systems with a great historic past can hardly fail to exercise. 
It might well seem to them as if it were destined to be eternal ; as if, 
when all things were shaken, it were the one thing permanent, the 
substance, not the shadow. Hence the need for this Epistle, with its 
magnificent conception of the reality of present blessings, far transcend- 
ing those of Judaism, in the Catholic Church, and of the present work 
of an Ascended and Glorified Christ, who has borne our human nature 
into- heaven, and in it is seated at the right hand of God, and ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. It is the book of the New Testament 
which, more than any other, discloses the profound significance of 
those great facts which are summed up in the Article of the Creed, 
wherein we affirm that " Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord .... 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty." There are, if the term may be used without irreverence, 
three stages in the life of the Eternal Word : — (i) His pre-existent life 
from all eternity ; (2) The life of the Word Incarnate here on earth ; 
and (3) The Ufe of the Glorified Christ since the Ascension. Of these, 
it is the third on which the writer of our Epistle chiefly dwells. The 
first of them, the pre-existent life, though not enlarged upon, is never- 
theless assumed throughout. He of whom the writer speaks is "the 
Son," in virtue of His eternal relation to the Father. Nothing short of 
the Nicene formula, " God of God, Light of Light, Very Grod of Very 
God, Being of one substance with the Father," will adequately sum up 
thfe conception of the Pre- Incarnate Word which lies behind all the 
writer's arguments. He is the ** effulgence " of the Father's "glory, 
the very image of His substance." 

The second stage also, the life of the Word Incarnate here on earth, 
is not fully treated of. Indeed, where it is dwelt upon, its introduction 
is chiefly due to its bearing upon His qualifications for His Priesthood 
and present work. For this, while His absolute sinlessness is carefully 
guarded, the verity of His human nature, and the reality of His 
temptations, is insisted on. Thus '* It behoved Him in all things to be 
made like unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful 
high priest in things pertaining to God to make propitiation for the sins 
of the people, for in that He Himself hath suffered being tempted, He 
is able to succour them that are tempted" {cf, iv. 15, v. 10). Even 
lYhere the thought of His death is introduced it is mainly in connection 
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with His subsequent exaltation. *' Because of the suffering of death ^' 
was He "crowned with glory and honour." It is the life of the 
glorified Christ which fills the writer's thoughts, and on which his gaze 
is concentrated. 

Again, of the relation of the Eternal Word to the Universe at large, and 
to the Church, it is the latter with which he is specially concerned. 

There are hints, indeed,of a wider and more extended work in nature; 
such as that of which the Epistle to the Colossians speaks, revealing Him 
as prior to the Incarnation '* the perfect image, the visible representation 
of the unseen God,*' " the source of the life of the Universe, the centre of 
all its developments and the mainspring of all its motions." A conception 
such as this is glanced at in the opening verses which speak of the Son 
as the *^ effulgence " of God's glory, and the " very image," that is, the 
exact expression, or manifestation, '' of His substance," and which tell us 
that it is He '* by whom God made the worlds," and that He is still *' bear** 
ing or sustaining all things by the word of His power." But the thought 
is not followed up. The work of the Incarnate Christ in and for the 
Church, is the theme which inspires the writer. 

There are scattered throughout the scriptures intimations that the re- 
velation of the Old Covenant was made through the ministry of angels. 
And as illustrating the belief of the day we may quote Josephus, who 
says : ** We have learned from God the most excellent of our doctrines 
and the most holy part of our Law through the medium of angels." 
Again, the Law, besides being thus given ft^ Siarayac ayylAwp, was in- 
augurated by the hand of a mediator, viz., Moses ; and even after the 
Covenant was established it needed to be continually administered by an 
order of priests. The three offices of revealing, inaugurating, and ad- 
ministering, were thus entrusted by God to three different parties : to 
nngels, to Moses, and to the Aaronic priests. But in the new and better 
Covenant all these offices are united and concentrated in the Person of 
I he Son, Whose superiority, as the Revealer of the Covenant, to angels is first 
proved. Next, we have His superiority to Moses, the mediator of the 
Old Covenant, and lastly we are shown the superiority of His Priesthood 
to that of the Aaronic priests, its administrators. But here once more 
it is the present work which is the main thing. The revelation and the 
mediation are in a sense things of the past. They are not overlooked or 
slighted : but the doctrine of the Melchizedek priesthood, with its bearing 
on the present continuous work of Christ, occupies the largest place in the 
Episde. Hence the prominence given (in such striking contrast to the 
other books of the New Testament), not to the Resurrection (which is 
barely mentioned), but to the Ascension, as marking the point of time 
when He entered within the veil, and His present unseen work began. 
The title " Mediator " is perhaps given to Him mainly as having in- 
augurated the New, as Moses did the Old Covenant. That of Priest 
belongs to Him in virtue of the fact that He is even now administering 
it. 

Passing over, then, through lack of time, those thoughts which flow from 
our conception of Him as(i) the ideal Manof Psalm viii.,(2 ) the Forerunner 
and (3) the Surety of the New Covenant, consider Him as the " Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek." The " pith " of the whole matter 
is this : ** We have such an High Priest, wjio sat down on the right hand 
of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens, a minister of the sanctuary 
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and of the trae tabernacle which the Lord pitched, not man." There is 
evidently something significant in the way in which the session at the 
right hand of God is here introduced. The Epistle forbids us to imagine 
that the ideas of reward and sovereignty exhaust the meaning of the ex- 
pression, and compels us to find a place for it in our conception of the 
priestly work of Christ. Twice over the two thoughts of " session " and 
*• priesthood " are connected together : once there is a marked con- 
trast between the standing of the Aaronic priests and the attitude of the 
Ascended Christ. " Every priest indeed standeth day by day minister- 
ing and offering often times the same sacrifices, which can never take 
away sins : but He, when He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
sat down on the right hand of Grod ; from henceforth expecting till His 
enemies be made the footstool of His feet. For by one offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified." This marks off His office at 
once as infinitely higher than that of the Aaronic priests, who stand 
trembling for a few moments at the altar. His is a royal priesthood. 
" He shall sit and rule upon His throne, and He shall be a Priest upon 
His throne" (Zech. vi. 13). It helps too to mark the finality of His 
offering, which, as has been truly said, *' gathers up into itself both the 
sacrifice that inaugurates the Covenant, and all the many sacrifices offered 
year by year to maintain it and to realise it. It reaches the idea towards 
which they strove in vain, and by reaching it for ever sets them aside." * 
And yet, true as this is, it is equally true that if He be still a Priest, " He 
must," in the words of the apostolic writer, " have somewhat to offer." 
It is idle to tell us that this expression is only incidental, and not to be 
pressed, or to say that ** somewhat " is purposely left indefinite, and 
that "what " He offers is not stated." If not stated in so many words it 
is most certainly implied in those passages of the Epistle, where dwell- 
ing on the ritual of the Day of Atonement, the writer points out that 
Phrist entered in " through His own blood," within the veil. It is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that the writer had before him the con- 
'ception of our Great High Priest as continuously presenting the blood 
in the Holy of Holies on high, as Aaron did in the earthly tabernacle. 
Time is lost sight of altogether. In the sphere of eternal realities it dis- 
appears. It is but one continuous action which is spoken of from the 
Ascension to the Second Advent He entered in once, "into heaven 
itself, now to appear before the face of God for us," passing through the 
veil into the unseen, as Aaron into the darkness of the Holy of Holies. 
Not till the end of time will He come forth and be seen again, but then 
**He shall appear (d00i)(r€rai) a second time, apart from sin, to 
them that wait for Him, unto salvation." 

What this presentation of the precious Blood ultimately signifies 
opens up the deepest question of all ; and at the same time the one 
which is most important. What avails it to image to ourselves the 
unseen tabernacle and the holiest of all, the Ascended Lord as the 
Eternal Priest, and the '* blood of sprinkling " in the presence of 
the Eternal Father, unless we can penetrate beneath the surface of the 
words, to the underlying ideas, which are after all the reality and the 
substance ? It has, then, been pointed out by more than one writer, 
that even after death the blood was still regarded by the Jews as 
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"' the Hfe/' Z^., though it had been poured out and shed, it was still 
living. Thus, the blood of Abel " cried from the ground ; *' and the 
blood of Jesus ** speaketh better than that of Abel.** If this is so, 
there is a wider thought than that of death connected with tiie term. 
It b a life which has been surrendered in death, and is now given and 
consecrated to God, which is represented by the blood. When the 
high priest entered within the veil, the blood, in virtue of which he was 
able so to enter, did not simply suggest to the Hebrews the thought of 
the death of the victim. The life had indeed been given up in death ; 
but death was not annihilation. And therefore (in a sense) the 
shedding of blood set free the life ; and the life which was thus 
surrendered to God was brought near to Him, and was, by the sprinkling 
of the blood upon the mercy-seat, dedicated to Him for ever in closest 
communion and fellowship. Thus, *' the central idea," as one writer 
puts it, " of our Lord's presentation of Himself, or of His blood in 
heaven, is not of a continued remembrance of His death alone, as if 
the blood were still no more than the blood poured out in the sufferings 
of death ; nor is it a presentation only of His life-— even His Divine 
and holy life — considered in itself alone. It is a continued presentation 
of His life, as a life which has passed through death, and is now for 
ever an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell." 
It will be seen, then, that the continual intercession does not exhaust 
the idea of our Lord's priestly work. There is also this perpetual 
presentation of the life won through death. The human life, in which 
He was **made like unto us in all things, sin only except,*' has been 
surrendered in death, and through death the Great High Priest has 
borne it into heaven itself. It is the blood of the ideal man of Psalm 
viii., who fulfils the destiny of man; the blood of the Forerunner; the 
blood of the Surety, which is ever present in heaven itself. It is there- 
fore the pledge of the salvation of the race He represents : it is 
therefore the assurance of the victory of the hosts He leads : it is 
therefore the earnest of the ultimate fulfilment of their destiny by all 
those who are found in Him. 



{d) Its bearing upon the Worship of the Christian Church. 

The Rev. FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, Oxford. 

The central part in the Epistle to the Hebrews is a scene of worship 
and the writer himself lays stress upon the truth of that scene as ** the 
chief point in the things which are being said."* Nor can the reason 
for this emphasis be doubtful. For it was in regard to ways and thoughts 
of worship that the trial of those to whom he wrote was most keen and 
searching : in worship their allegiance or revolt was most likely to be 
seen ; and there it was that the steady venture of faith seemed hardest 
to sustain. Hope long deferred, and sorrows multiplied ; the last years 

• Heb. viii. i. 
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of life slipping from them, and the dread, perhaps, that they had made 
a vast mistake just hovering in the gloom ; the scorn of some whom 
they had trusted, and the silent or reproachful grief of some whom they 
had loved ; the bewildering violence of hatred, and the sickening terror 
of immeasurable afflictions already gathering about them : — these were 
hard to bear — hard, indeed, in the slackness and dimness of an unpro- 
gressive faith. But harder still, to be called at such a time to let go 
that visible chain which had bound themselves and their forefathers to 
the throne of God ; to loose their hold on that which had seemed sure 
and permanent, though all else might stagger and be swept away ; to be 
cut off from all those stately and mysterious acts in which they had 
sought the Lord of Hosts, the God of Jacob, as their refuge ; to break 
the one bond which seemed to hold their religious life in historic con- 
tinuity with such a past as no other nation of the world has ever claimed 
and reverenced. And yet, above all, intolerably hard, when the whole 
heart was faint, in the intensity of the spirit's craving, to forego for ever 
those solemn and divinely ordered ways in which they had one by one 
tasted that the Lord is gracious, and known that with Him is plenteous 
redemption, and " mercy and grace to help in time of need."* Can we 
wonder that as the storm fell upon them some were beginning to falter 
back towards the visible grandeur and encouragement of the ancient 
worship ; that some could not endure the utter revulsion of thought 
and feeling which was involved in the recognition that the Temple and 
its services must be left as a bygone stage, a level where men must not 
linger 3 as belonging to an order that was '* ready to vanish away ? " + 

No greater strain, perhaps, has ever tried the strength of faith and 
hope. It is difficult to imagine a more penetrating test of a man's entire 
self-surrender to the guidance of the Unseen Hand and the claims 
of the Voice of God. ** Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward " % — never had the command seemed stranger or more exacting 
than when the onward steps meant severance from that holy and exultant 
and reassuring worship of the Temple courts. But at that moment of 
crisis, just as they seem to falter and hesitate, there is lifted up before 
their eyes a vision of surpassing and controlling splendour. They are 
shown the reality of Christian worship ; its distinctive, everlasting truth ; 
the certainty of its hold on God ; the fulfilment which it brings at length 
to the purpose of creation. One whose own form seems lost in the 
stream of brightness which his words release declares to them what 
Christian worship really is. It is the act whereby the universal Church 
in and through the manhood of the Son of God claims the access which 
His Sacrifice has won, and in the strength of His ceaseless intercession 
obtains the remission of sins and all other benefits of His Passion. 
Dear and helpful was the worship of the past — the courts of the Lord, 
the priesthood of the sons of Aaron, the daily sacrifices — but as they 
fade away there is displayed that perfect worship which they have but 
shadowed forth — the true tabernacle, § wherein the idea and the fact are 
absolutely commensurate : || the one High Priest, enthroned to plead 
for ever, according to the power of an endless life : IT 

♦ Heb. iv. 16. + Heb. viii. 13. :|:Ex. xiv. 15. § Heb. viii. 2. 

il Cf, Archbishop Trench on the Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 172. 

IT Heb. vii. 16, 24, 25. 
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'*The one (ns^ pure, immortal sacrifice," * 

ever presented and ever prevalent in the sight of God. 

And that unchangeable priesthood, everlasting and supreme and final ; 
that pure and perfect sanctuary of Heaven itself — they have not been 
without their evidence in the past. From behind the imperfect and 
preparatory order which is passing away the Apostle summons two great 
witnesses, whose warning should never have been forgotten. Twice had 
the light leapt on before the dawn ; twice had ** the very image*' t been 
revealed while the time of shadows had still to be endured. Man 
should never have mistaken the imitation for the reality, the discipline 
for the fulfilment;} for, before that discipline began, human eyes had 
rested for a moment on that which should be in the fulness of time. 
The august and lonely figure of Melchisedek, king and priest, stood 
there, in history and yet not of it, plainly declaring the subordination, 
the inadequacy of the Aaronic priesthood and silently prophetic of that 
in which his own should reappear .§ The pattern showed to Moses in the 
Mount II — it could not have been lost or absorbed in the copy he had 
made from it : the copy could but be of earth and time ; the reality 
must emerge again in the fulfilment of God's counsel at the end of the 
ages. And now in the Christian Church the reality and the consumma- 
tion are revealed ; not for a mere glance, a moment of mysterious 
meeting and benediction, a solitary vision in the Mount, but as the 
everlasting achievement of the Incarnate Son of God. Nothing now 
can close the new and living way which He has consecrated ; T the way 
which is ever thronged with the full tide of Christian worship ; for at the 
right hand of God** He ever pleads His sacrifice who also is with His 
Church on earth even unto the end of the world. +t And worship is 
that energy wherein the Church of Christ, taught and quickened and 
uplifted by His own indwelling Spirit, so lays hold on His unceasing 
work that His prevailing power fills her act; so, that the self-same 
sacrifice is efficacious both in the visible and in the invisible pleading ; 
so, that " things done on earth are one with those that are done in 
heaven." %% 

As the Hebrews falter in the fierceness of their trial, as the splendour 
of the ancient worship reasserts its power over them, the Apostle shows 
them what that worship is to which, as Christians, they are bidden. 
And it is in Heaven that he bids them see it. The scene of the action 
is in the presence of God. The worship of the Church is displayed, as 
it were, upon its highest plane : that side of it is shown which meets the 
gaze of God. But the Apostle betrays and imagines na doubt that this, 
and nothing less than this, is the very act to which the Church invites 
that faculty and necessity of worship which is in the hearts of men : all 
that sought utterance and peace in the Temple courts shall be uttered 
and satisfied in this : and this is but t}ie God ward aspect of the visible 
rite. It is to this, then, that the Hebrews are bidden ; to the act where 
heaven and earth are one ; the act in which 

* Dr. Bright's " Hymns and other Verses," p. 22. t Heb. x. I. 

X Cf. Archdeacon Freeman's Principles of Divine Service, Vol. II., Part II., p. 114. 

§ Heb. vii. 1—25. || Heb. viii. 5. If Heb. x. 20. 

** Heb. viii. i. +t St. Matt, xxviii. 20. 

"XX Wilberforce on the Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 253, 
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'* Earth's best endowment 
Blends with heaven's : *** 

the act in whose embracing and uplifting glory they shall find tlie truth 
of worship. ** Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the City of the 
hving God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of angels, 
to the general assembly and Church of the first-born who are enrolled in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator of a new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling that speaketh better than that of Abel." f 

Here surely is the wide and dominant teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : here is the mystery that it has ever proffered for the wonder 
and insight and thanksgiving of the faithful. We may discern what 
worship is in proportion as we refuse to acquiesce in the severance of 
earth and heaven ; in proportion as we believe that the presence of our 
Lord so spans that gap that the self-same sacrifice is prevalent alike 
both here and there. In every Eucharist we plead that sacrifice as He 
Himself has taught us. And our pleading is no mere appeal to a 
distant power — it is an act that moves in heaven itself : the altar there 
sustains the sacrifice that is presented here ; and angels and archangels 
and all the company of heaven are about us invisibly assisting as we 
show forth the Lord's death. It is a truth which our dim eyes may 
very slowly and imperfectly descry ; but the clear-sighted of each age 
have seen it, and been glad ; and we may grow in the knowledge of it 
But even the first glimpse of it may free us from certain hindering ideas 
which else would bound with an unjust restraint our thoughts of worship, 
and stay our hearts still lingering in the lower air. I can now but 
name three such imprisoning ideas, and only glance at the liberating 
power of the revealed truth. 

For first it calls us, and enables us by grace to rise above that 
engrossing attention to subjective phenomena in which worship keeps 
hovering near to self, amidst all the dangers of self-deception and 
self-will. For this truth of worship cries to us at all times and in all 
places to lift up our hearts. As one has nobly said : — " Prayer is not 
to be an act of introversion, the sinking in of the spirit upon itself, but 
the struggling up of our spirit towards another spirit, higher and holier 
than our own." % It must be so if the prayers of earth enter into the 
very work of Heaven. 

And, secondly, as this teaching calls us out of ourselves, so it will 
not let us halt at any place or scene on earth ; as though an act of 
Christian worsljip could be rounded and complete and whole within 
the grasp of time and space. We crave for Christ's presence, and it 
is here ; we crave for reality, and it is here ; we crave for certainty, 
and it is here. But the presence, the reality, the certainty are not 
bounded by the conditions under which they come to us ; we may not 
sever them even in thought from the altar which is in heaven. We 
find them in the visible act ; but the visible act, as one as said, "has 
its efficacy through those invisible acts of which it is the earthly 



* Mr. Browning's Poetical Works, Vol. V., p. 137. 

+ Heb. xii. 22-24. 
X Archbishop Trench on St. Augustine on the Sermon on the Mount, p. 255* 
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expression."* We cannot break off the visible from that with which it 
is vitally and essentially one ; and therefore we can never stop oiir 
thoughts and affections at the visible or give a precise account of^tbat 
which is inseparable from the life of heaven. Calvin was contending 
for a great factor in the mysterious truth of the Holy Eucharist when he 
wrote: — " There are some to whom Christ seems not present unless He 
come down to us. As though indeed we do not equally obtain His 
presence if He raise us up unto Himself." t 

Lastly, this truth of worship puts* to shame that strange misuse of 
words whereby men sometimes set in contrast the titles " spiritual " and 
"real." *• Real, but spiritual ; '* no, not so ; but " spiritual and there- 
fore real ; ** real with the reality of heaven, the reality of the very being of 
God. For "that is not most real," it has been said, "which can be 
touched and measured ; but that which struggles, as it were, to find 
imperfect expression through the veil of sense ; " | that 

" Spiritual life around the early life," § 

which, issuing in its fulness from the Word Incarnate and Enthroned, 
fills with His might, His love, His very Self, the means of grace, and 
makes frail men to be the sons of God, and bids them lift their hearts 
in one great act of praise with Him Who died and rose and lives to 
plead for them. 



{e) Its Message to the World, and to the Church of our own 

TIME. 

The Rev. EDWARD HOARE, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Tunbridge 

Wells, and Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 

The subject is one of difficulty, for I believe there is an understanding 
that on Friday morning questions on which we differ should be avoided 
as much as possible, whereas the message conveyed in this Epistle 
leads irresistibly to some of the most burning questions of the day. 
If, therefore, I speak on such subjects, I hope the Congress will bear 
with me, and remember, that I do so, not from any love of contro- 
versy, but because I earnestly desire to be a faithful expositor of 
the word of God, and not to shrink from the duty imposed upon 
me by the request of the Subjects Committee and the Bishop. 

I. To begin with the WORLD. By this I understand the men of the 
world, those ** men of the world *' described in Psalm xvii. as " having 
their portion in this life." To them there is no direct message in the 
Epistle, nor should we expect to find any, as the Epistle is addressed 
to persons who had come out of the world, and not to those who 
were still in it. But what is said respecting the world for which 



* Wilberforce on the Doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 253. 
+ Calv. Inst., IV. xvii., 31. 
:|I Dr. Westcott, Christus Consummator, p. 56w 
Mr. Browning's Poetical Works, Vol, V., p. 224. 
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the men of the world are living is full, of instruction, apd throws 
great light on both its origin and destiny. We learn of it — 

(i) That it was created by the Lord Jesus. It was not self-evolved 
without the intelligent design of a constructive mind, but made by the 
Lord Jesus Christ ** By whom God made the worlds " (ii. 2). 

(2) It is now being upheld by Him. It is not left to find its own way 
under the government of unintelligent law, like a train without a driver 
rushing down hill through the law of gravitation ; but the Lord Jesus 
Christ is, at this present moment, '' uphplding all things by the word 
of His power" (i. 3). 

(3) It is about to be shaken, or removed, by Him. 

None of these things will last for ever. They are all in His hands, and 
subject to His command ; so that He has only to speak the word, and 
the world and the fashion of it will pass away for ever. Thus He 
says : ** Yet once more I shake not the earth only but also 
heaven" (xii. 27). 

(4) He has provided for His people a kingdom which cannot be 
lyioved, " a city which hath foundations *' To that city Abraham, and 
the early patriarchs, looked forward in faith. In the bright hope of 
that city they went steadfastly forward, though they * * might have had 
an opportunity to have returned " ; and surely here is a message to 
the men of the world not to be seeking their portion in those things 
which are certain to be shaken ; but never to rest till they can rest 
in Him, who originally created, who is now upholding, and who is 
about ere long to overthrow; but who, in the midst of the final 
cataclysm, will bring out His people in perfect safety, and place them 
in perfect peace in a kingdom which can never be overturned. 

II. The message to the CHURCH. 

'And here I am met by the difficulty that no Church is addressed in 
the Epistle. It is addressed neither to any of the local Churches, nor 
to the universal Church of the baptized, but to certain Jewish Christians 
within the Church, who were tempted, under the pressure of persecu- 
tion, to lapse back into that Levitical bondage from which, as believers 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, they had been delivered. The key note of 
the Epistle is ' found in the words, ** Cast not away therefore your 
confidence which hath great recompense of reward." It is important 
for us to bear this in mind, as otherwise we shall never see clearly 
the message to the Church in our own times. 

What then is that message, and what are we to learn ? 

(i) The first, and most obvious message is that we must not be 
disheartened if in the purest, most truthful, and most apostolic of 
Churches, we meet with persons who are tempted to return to that 
bondage from which they once appeared to have been delivered. 

We have no right to expect that our bishops will be more efficient in 
keeping out heresy than the apostles ; or that the Thirty-nine Articles 
will be a more effectual preservative of truth than that " form of sound 
words " which Timothy received from St. Paul. If, therefore, there 
were persons' relapsing into Judaism from the apostolic 'Church, with its 
apostolic creed, and while under apostolic government, we must not be 
disheartened if we meet with the same spirit now, and if there are those 
in our own times who show a tendency to lapse back even into the 
bondage from which we were delivered at the Reformation. 
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(2) But while the Epistle prepares us for the danger, it teaches US| 
secondly, that we are not to leave the tendency alone, and allow truth to 
leak out like water out of a leaking vessel ; but that the evil should be 
vigorously and firmly grappled with ; for here we have a most important 
Epistle, inspired by God, with the one object of counteracting so 
perilous a tendency within the Church. 

(3) A third message is that the weapon whereby such a tendency 
should be met is the careful, argumentative exposition of the word of God. 
The writer had no hesitation, about the inspiration of scripture, or its 
authority as the rule of faith. He clearly believed in the Divine 
authority of the history, the type, and the prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment, and he argued from them all : from the history in the biographical 
facts of ch. xi.; from the type everywhere ; and from the very words of 
prophecy as seen in his arguments from the words " to-day " in ch. iv., 
and *' for ever " in ch. vii. He was not content with an appeal to 
sentiment, or experience, or a little sermonette on some practical duty. 
But he carefully showed the true meaning of scripture. He expounded, 
he argued, and he applied. He was not afraid of controversy ; but, as a 
faithful witness for Christ, he carefully examined scripture as being the 
actual testimony of the Holy Ghost Himself (iv. 7, viii. 10). 

(4) A fourth message is that if we wish to see men established in the 
truth, we must direct their attention to the great realities, and not 
merely to the framework of the gospel. 

Canon Westcott says, " The writer does not direct his readers, as he 
might have done, to the outward institutions of the Christian society ; he 
does not .show how provision had been made by the love of God to 
bring the power of the Gospel to bear on the whole range of human 
life, outward and inward ; he does not point out how Sacraments, as 
revelations of the eternal, go immeasurably beyond types, which arc 
prophecies of the future. He leads the Hebrews in their forlorn loneli- 
ness to Christ, to Jesus the Son of God." 

Thus, for example, in the one passage in which the Church is 
mentioned, there is no allusion to its organisation, its bishops, priests, or 
deacons, but it is described as ** the Church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven." The new birth, and the name written in the book 
of life, these were the great distinctive realities by which alone the 
Church was described. 

The same may be said of the two Sacraments. There are two passages 
referred to by Professor Westcott as bearing upon them. The first of 
them, " having your bodies washed with pure water," may, or may not, 
refer to baptism. I am inclined to think that it does ; but if it does, the 
reference is of so recondite a character, that the passage cannot be 
quoted as a proof text. 

And as for the other passage, which is supposed by some to refer to 
the Lord's Supper — " We have an altar whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle," I fear I shall be considered very pre- 
sumptuous if I express my firm conviction that it has not the slightest 
reference to the subject The writer is warning the Hebrew Christians 
against certain strange doctrines respecting meats, and he reminds them 
as Hebrews of the remarkable regulation in the Mosaic law, that if the 
blood of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the altar of burnt offering in 
the outer court, the priests were to eat the meat ; but that if the blood 
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was sprinkled on the altar of incense within the tabernacle^ the priests 
were not to eat the meat, but the body was to be burned without the 
camp. It was to this rule that reference is made in verse iL,. '* For the 
bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the 
high priest for sin are burned without the camp," Thus by "we," 
he means " we Hebrews." By the. ** altar," he means the altar of incense ; 
and by ** those who serve the tabernacle," he means the priests under the 
Levitical law ; so that the whole might be paraphrased as follows : — 
"Under the Levitical law we have the altar of incense ; and if the blood 
was sprinkled on that altar, the priests had no right to eat any portion 
of the sacrifice." And with this the argument is in perfect harmony, 
for he concludes that, as the blood of the Lord Jesus was sprinkled 
within the sanctuary, He " suffered, or His body was burned, without 
the gate," so that we who follow Him have nothing to do with meats, 
but must look at the great reality of Divine grace, and '* go forth unto 
£Um without the camp bearing His reproach." Such surely is the 
message of this Epistle on the important relationship of the reality to the 
fabric of the Gospel. 

(5) The message of the Epistle is that the sum and substance of all 
reality is in the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. The whole object of the 
Epistle from first to last is to exalt Him as the one fulfiller and fulfil- 
ment of all the types and prophecies ; as the '' Christus Consummator" 
(if I may borrow from Professor Westcott) of the whole counsel of God. 
If we keep close to the message of the Epistle, we shall find this per> 
fection of the Saviour brought out in connection with His Priesthood, 
His Sacrifice, and His Covenant 

(i.) His priesthood. 

The need of a priesthood has been universally felt by those who are 
conscious of their distance from God, and as the Jewish converts had 
spent their lives under the priesthood of Aaron and his sons, it was not 
unnatural that they should crave after a priesthood in the Gospel. Now 
this craving was not met in this Epistle by teaching that there was a new 
•Christian priesthood to take the place of the Jewish ; but by showing 
that all successional priesthood was at an end, and that the whole 
priestly ofhce was now concentrated in the great High Priest before the 
throne. The Aaronic priesthood was successional ; one died and 
another followed him. Death made succession necessary. But our 
High Priest never dies, and His Priesthood is unsuccessional. He 
therefore ** can save to the uttermost all that come unto God by Him," 
that is, to the last moment of His people's need, for, " He ever liveth 
to make intercession for them." His priesthood is with " the power of 
an endless life." 

(ii.) It is just the same with sacrifice. The pious Hebrew had been 
accustomed all his life to sacrifices, and those sacrifices of his required 
unceasing repetition. As soon as one was over another was wanted, 
and there was literally no end of the demand. They were legal, and 
typical, all pointing to a great consummation that was to come, but that 
consummation when it came was perfect for ever, so that all repetition 
then ceased. Here then is the contrast between the sacrifices of the 
Levitical priesthood, and that of the Lord Jesus Christ. Theirs were 
many ; His was one. Theirs were for a time ; His for eternity. 
Theirs were imperfect, and required others to follow them ; His was 
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perfect, and required none to follow it* When He made the sacrifice 
of Himself, He said, " It is finished/' and in saying that He shut the 
door against any further sacrifice for sin. Let any one read the latter 
part of the 9th chapter and the early part of the loth, and I cannot 
imagine how he can avoid the conclusion that this is the message of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. There he will find "once," ''once 
offered," ;* oflfering once for all," '* one sacrifice," " one offering," 
concluding with the words, " where remission of these is there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin*" These words teach, not merely 
the oneness of the sacrifice, but the oneness of the offering of that one 
sacrifice — they describe a finished offering of a finished propitiation. 
Surely, then, the message to our own Church in our own time is to 
stick fast to the blessed truth so well taught in our Communion Service, 
** Who made there by the one oblation of Himself once offered, a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction, for the sins of 
the whole world." 

(iii,) The Covenant. 

Our blessed Lord is the "Christus Consummator,".for He is the 
Mediator of the better Covenant. And here again we see how the 
Epistle teaches us to deal with great realities, for the betterness of the. 
Covenant is made to depend entirely on the betterness of the promises. 
It is described as " a better Covenant established on better promises." It 
is not any visible act of the worshipper that is brought before us in the 
message of this Epistle as a proof of its excellence ; but the Covenant 
itself, established by the Mediator, ratified by His blood, and rich in 
His promises. These promises are first, holiness : " I will put My 
laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts;" next, fellowship 
with God : ** I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Me a 
people ; " next, the knowledge of the Lord Himself : " they shall all 
know Me ; " concluding with that which is first as well as last, for it 
lies at the foundation of all that have gone before, the forgiveness of 
sin. '* For," observe the " for," for it determines the order of the 
gifts, ** For I will be merciful unto their unrighteousness, and their sins, 
and their iniquities will I remember no more." These are the great 
realities secured to us by the Mediator of the Covenant ; and surely 
the message of the Epistle to the Church of our times is to exalt that 
Mediator, and to cling fast to those realities. Our times are difficult 
times, quite as difficult as those in which the Epistle was written ; and 
our difficulties are not altogether dissimilar in character to those of 
the apostolic days. The message, therefore, to the Christians of the 
19th century is very much the same as that to the Hebrews of the 
first ; and that message, surely, is that every eye should be fixed on the 
Clirist of God, and that every heart should rest in His most perfect 
work; that every thought should be absorbed in Him as our only Priest, 
pleading with the power of an endless life ; as our only Sacrifice, per- 
fect, final, sufficient, finished and offered for ever ; and as our only 
Mediator, who, having fulfilled the conditions of the covenant, is now 
bestowing its promised gifts, and bringing home to the conscience of the 
ruined sinner the blessed assurance, ** So Christ was once offered to 
hear the sins of many, and unto them that look for Him shall He appear 
the second time without sin unto salvation.'* 
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(/) Its Lessons to the Individual Christian. 

The Rev, FRANCIS James Chavasse, Rector of St. 

Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford. 

John Milton puts words into the mouth of Samson which dg scribe the 
bitter experience of multitudes — 

** Who like a foolish pilot have shipwrecked 
My vessel, trusted to me from above, 
Gloriously rigged." 

The Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem were in imminent danger of 
making shipwreck. They had to face persecution. On the very eve 
of one of Christ's comings they were growing weary at His long delay. 
The splendour of the Mosaic ritual, the magnificence of their ancient 
traditions, and their enthusiastic love for their country, were beginning 
to lessen their hold on their crucified Lord. They were ready to drift 
into apostacy. And there reached them, at this moment, an anonymous 
letter, the most solemn of all inspired letters, warning them in tones of 
mingled tenderness and severity of their peril, and drawing from their 
very difficulties motives for steadfastness. 

That letter has its special lessons for us to-day. We, like these 
Hebrew Christians, need a call to stand fast. We have our peculiar 
trials as they had theirs, and we have watched, with hearts ready to 
break, vessels " gloriously rigged " drift away and make shipwreck. We 
live in a critical age, when the fire of criticism has not spared the holiest 
words, institutions, and persons ; when we have seen some ancient 
interpretations of God's Word swept away which we had come to regard 
as of almost equal authority with the Word itself, and some developments 
and inferences from the " Faith once delivered to the saints " consumed, 
which we had reckoned as integral parts of the Faith itself. And a 
spirit of restlessness and unsettlement has taken possession of many 
which leads them first to hold the truth with the feeble grasp of a half 
belief — and then to begin to drift. 

And others are staggered by the " godless look of earth " and the 
slow growth of the Church Nineteen centuries have passed since our 
Lord went back to Heaven, and as yet but a small proportion of the 
human race has been won over to Him. The vast mass of mankind 
are still heathen. Christendom, which Christ meant to be one, is split 
into rival camps. Our own country, which we regard as the most 
Christian of all lands, has millions who ignore God. The thought of 
God is being gradually excluded from our national life. And society, 
beneath a thin veneer of professed Christianity, is too often found to be 
practically Pagan. ** Because iniquity abounds, the love of many waxes 
cold." 

And many are diverted by the absorbing pressure of secular business, 
the fierce struggle for existence, the mad race for wealth, the growing 
thirst for pleasure. Our minds are filled with such a distracting variety 
of thoughts and occupations that there seems no room for Christ in the 
crowded heart. Like the pilgrims on the Enchanted Ground in the 
great Allegory, we breathe an air which tends to make us spiritually drowsy. 
Almost imperceptibly we become secularised in thought and feeling. 
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Like nien who have been long rowing against the cui:rent, and who at 
last through sheer weariness rest on their oars, we cease to struggle, and 
silently and almost imperceptibly drift with the stream far away from 
the things which we have heard and believed. 

I venture to think that the Epistle to the Hebrews meets these special 
temptations of our age. In it a man inspired by God gives us a Divine 
secret for steadfastness. He tells us of an ** anchor of the soul both 
sure and steadfast,'' which in the fiercest storm of doubt or difficulty is 
able to hold those who are ready to drift. 

(i) The Epistle from its opening to its close fixes our eyes on the 
living, ascended, and glorified Christ, Who has passed by the path of 
suffering to His throne at God's right hand. The writer does not 
forget the Lord's sorrows, agony, and cross, but with him the humiliation 
is not the goal but only the passage to the exaltation. The form that 
fills his mind is that of Christ the Divine Priest-King, greater than 
prophets, angels, law-givers, and high priests, who has made a way of 
direct access to the Father for every man, and reigns to help those who 
draw near. To-day men too often worship a dead Christ. We are 
continually hovering round Calvary. We catch the mournfulness of 
those who saw Him die. We lack the life and the triumph of those 
who saw Him ascend. We are not to ignore the Cross, or to hide it in 
shame. We are to glory in it with awe and trembling and unspeakable 
thankfulness. But we are not to stop there ; we must pass on to the 
Throne. We are to worship a Christ " Who was. dead, but became 
alive;" Who lives for His people, to bless, succour, and intercede for 
them \ Who identifies Himself with them ; Who nourishes them with 
His own Divine life ; to Whom we are to look every hour for forgiveness, 
guidance, sympathy, and strength ; before Whom we are to spread our 
doubts, fears, cares, and ignorances ; to Whom we are to commit the 
keeping of our souls. That fierce criticism which has shaken the faith 
of some, has in one point proved the Church's truest friend. It has 
consumed the dross, and has left the pure gold. It has tried in a 
furnace heated seven times the ancient records of our Lord's life and 
work. It has turned its white light on His Person and character ; and 
to-day we have more reason than ever to believe in the truthfulness of 
the Gospels ; to-day the form of Jesus Christ stands out undimmed 
above the smoke and tumult of controversy — aye clothed in tresh beauty 
and power and reality. Whatever be uncertain this is sure, that Jesus 
Christ lives, loves, and reigns. On this fact a soul, drifting like the 
ship that bore St. Paul through a darkness unbroken by the glimmer of 
a star, may find safe anchorage and wait for the day. 

(2) It meets **the godless look of earth" by insisting on "the undivided 
unity of the Kingdom of Christ." To the writer the unseen world is very 
near and real ; the Church Militant and Triumphant are one — different 
worlds, but a single kingdom. The blessed dead now inheriting the pro- 
mises are still ours. They are examples to be imitated by the living. 
They are eager onlookers of our race and conflict. " We have come to 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly and Church of the first-born which are written in 
heaven, and to the spirits of just men made perfect." We stand on the 
confines of the unseen. Like Jacob at Mahanaim, the hosts of God 
have met us. 
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If some amongst us to-day are apt to forget the individual in the 
Church, others are apt to forget the Church in the individual. We lose 
immeasurably by limiting our Church horizon to the little company of 
those who worship or agree with us, to those who are called by the same 
name or use the same forms. We lose even by thinking only of God's people 
on earth. God's servants here are but a small fraction of His vast host. 
We inherit the prayers, the labours, the examples of those who have 
gone before. We share their sympathy, their hopes, their intercession. 
We obey the same Leader, we bow to the same laws, we are animated 
l»y the same Spirit. We have a common Faith, and love, and theme of 
praise. As members of that great brotherhood we need never dread 
loneliness and final defeat. In moments of discouragement and dismay 
we can turn and look upon the innumerable multitude of the saints, and 
know that we are one with them. The tide of battle once broke against 
them as it breaks against us to-day \ they stood where we are standing, 
and fought and conquered ; and their victory and rest are the samples 
and the pledges of ours. 

(3) To break the subtle power of worldliness, the Epistle calls us to a 
service of love. The writer bids us " not be slothful, but followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the promises.'' He reminds 
us that ** God is not unmindful to forget our work ai^d labour of love." 
He counsels us " to provoke one another unto love and good works ; " 
and to care for the lonely and the helpless, such as strangers and 
prisoners. S. T. Coleridge has said that if we would realise a truth we 
must translate it into action; and a most helpful modern writer has 
warned us that " unless an intellectual conviction find expression in a 
spiritual act, the mere belief will soon pass away." If we believe in the 
living Christ, and in the communion of saints, let us translate our belief 
into a life of love. Let us care, for God's sake, for those for whom 
Christ died. If not, sooner or later, we shall begin to drift. Some 
years ago, a man, fast becoming a sceptic, went to say good-bye to his 
college tutor before leaving the University. "What," he was asked, 
"are you going to do?" "I am going to the Bar," he replied. His 
tutor looked at him for a moment, and then said, "You had much 
better go and work amongst the poor." He went his way. He thought 
over the strange advice from such an unexpected quarter. He carried 
it out, and a few years later came back to his University to die, a 
believer in the Christian revelation. A service of love expands the 
heart, clears the eye of the soul, strengthens the spiritual understanding, 
and subdues self. It solves difficulties, heals sorrows, reveals truths. 
The sad selfishness of much of our modern Christianity lies at the root 
of half our spiritual depression and dejection. We attend our favourite 
churches ; we praise our favourite services and preachers ; we read our 
favourite books of devotion, and magazines and Church newspapers; 
we grow enthusiastic or indignant over ecclesiastical trifles ; we give our 
gold and our silver ; but the awful flood of sin, and misery, and wrong, 
and ignorance, which surges at our very door, and whose hoarse cry 
goes up into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth — we will not touch it with 
one of our fingers. If, when faith grows dim, and God seems far off, 
and we are ready to drift, the very busiest of us, from the highest to the 
lowest, would cease to put God oflf with a ministry by deputy, and 
would give Him what He claims, and what our Lord gave to us— a 
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personal service — ^we should find in the returning glow of spiritual life 
the blessedness of the activities of a life of love. 

Amid the warmth and sympathy of such a great gathering as this, a 
call to steadfastness may sound needless and out of tune. But to-morrow 
we shall be scattered every one to his place, to confront the old sins and 
temptations and failures which have so long vexed our souls and tried 
our faith. Before us all there lie cloudy and dark days, 

" When life is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle, and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of being slow ; " 

when under the stress of a storm which seems almost irresistible, we are 
like to be driven from our moorings. Happy is he who has learned in 
a service of love to rest on the character of God, Who is not unrighteous 
to forget ; who realises that he is compassed about with a great cloud of 
witnesses, his examples, sympathisers, and forerunners, and who, above 
all, can look up beyond the mists and fogs that brood over the earth, 
and see by faith the heavens open, and the living Jesus standing at the 
right hand of God, at once his pleader and his plea. That man will " hold 
fast the confession of his hope that it waver not" 



The Right Rev. the President. 

May I ask you for only five minutes before you go? One or two 
thoughts have occurred to me during the addresses which have been 
delivered, and I think I ought not to let you go without saying 
one W9rd of my own in harmony with all that you have been hearing 
this morning. There is one prominent practical lesson to be derived 
from the study of the Epistle, and I wish particularly to turn your 
thoughts to it. We find in this Epistle the great deliverance from that 
selfishness in religion which dwells almost exclusively on the atoning 
sacrifice as a means of personal safety, from the wrath of God. The 
jEpistle extends and elevates the conception of that sacrifice as the 
offering up of the perfect life, in satisfaction of the claim, or rather, in 
satisfaction of the longings of a loving God. It lifts our eyes from the 
dead Christ to the living God. The end and purpose of all religion, of 
all worship, the object of life itself, is holiness — that holiness, as the 
Epistle reminds us, without which no man shall see the Lord. This is 
eternal life under earthly conditions ; and the great power by which it 
can be attained is the contemplation and adoration of God ; for holiness, 
in the last analysis, is likeness to God. The power and process by 
which that likeness is attained has been described to us by St. Paul : 
** beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we are changed into the 
same image." The life of the glorified Christ is the great subject of the 
•Epistle. With many of us, that is a rare and almost unknown object of 
contemplation. In this we suffer infinite loss. We fix our eyes on the 
Cross ; we will not raise them to the Throne. The promise of our 
Lord, " I, if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me,'* is not exhausted 
i)y His crucifixion. Lifted up to His eternal glory, he still puts forth 
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the power of that divine attraction. To gaze and gaze on Him is to be 
drawn by longing love to grow more like to Him. Let us give more 
time and thought to this unselfish contemplation of the God of Love. 
The concluding blessing of the Epistle is characteristic of its whole 
tone : " The God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do His 
will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in His sight." There 
is the work of the outer life : " make you perfect to do His will ; " and 
there is the perfecting of the inner being " working in you." You have 
had a noble and stirring call to work for God in the concluding words 
of the last speaker. Remember that the strength of all such work must 
ever be the inner working of the Holy Spirit in the heart; working out 
in us that which is well pleasing in the eyes of the living God. 
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THE CHURCH IN AFRICA. 

{a) Early Churches. 

yb) Mahommedanism. 

(c) Modern Missionary Advances and Hindrances. 

PAPERS. 

(a) Early Churches. 

The Rev. G. T. Stokes, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
and Vicar of All Saints, Blackrock, Dublin. 

A SUBJECT has been entrusted, to me which it is simply impossible to 
discuss fully in twenty minutes. I have considered carefully how best 
I may employ this limited space, and have concluded to make no 
attempt to cover the whole ground, but to limit myself to two points. 
. It will be my object to give you, first, some general aspects of the 
question, and then an account, necessarily very brief indeed, of modern 
discoveries concerning the ancient Churches of Africa, presuming that 
an audience largely composed of theologians will be well acquainted 
with the history of the Churches of Carthage, Cyrene, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia ; where a TertuUian, a Cyprian, an Augustine, a Synesius, an 
Origen, and a Cyril, taught, worshipped, and lived. 

Among the Churches of Africa, that of Egypt naturally takes the 
foremost position, and has been, in fact, the Church coilcerning which 
modern discovery has been most active. The Church of Egypt is a 
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long- descended Church. The beginnings thereof go back to that 
earliest day of the Church's history when the Spirit was poured out, and 
dwellers in Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, heard, every 
man in his own tongue, the wondrous story of the Cross. The Book 
of the Acts of the Apostles tells us, indeed, but very little concerning 
Alexandrian Christianity. Apollos, a man of Alexandria, appears there 
as one of St. Paul's most zealous helpers. But it is only when we pass 
beyond the bounds of the Sacred Canon that Alexandrian and Egyptian 
Christianity stands prominently forth. The last quarter of the first 
century and the first half of the second century, that is, from A.D. 75 
to the year 150, is a land of mist and shadow, so far as Church history 
is concerned, where the historical imagination of our German friends 
has run riot, ascribing to it the formation of the Sacred Canon, the rise 
and development of the Christian ministry, the evolution of the doctrine 
of our Lord's Divinity, and of the rest of the superstructure of 
Catholic truth. The Bishop of Durham has lately shown, in his great 
work on St. Ignatius, that clear light shines upon this region in one 
direction, and that in Antioch at least the Church's threefold order and 
her sacramental system were clearly recognised in the generation 
next after the Apostles. 

Now step across the Mediterranean and come with me to Alexandria, 
and we shall find, from the testimony of an outsider, that the Egyptian 
Church yields just the same result. The Emperor Hadrian was the 
contemporary of St. Ignatius, and ruled the empire for twenty years. 
In the year 130 he visited Alexandria, and we still possess a most 
interesting letter of his written concerning the Alexandrians, where he 
incidentally bears witness to the existence of divers orders in the 
Christian ministry at Alexandria.* This letter was written to the Consul 
Servianus, and describes the multifarious restless activity of the 
Alexandrians, and the peculiar religious syncretism which developed 
itself in that grieat commercial centre. I shall only quote the words 
bearing on this topic. "Those who worship Serapis," says the 
Emperor, ** are Christians ; and those who call themselves bishops of 
Christ are worshippers of Serapis. There is no ruler of a synagogue, 
no Samaritan, no presbyter of the Christians, who is not an astrologer, 
magician, or soothsayer. The Patriarch of the Jews himself, when he 
comes to Egypt, is forced by one party to worship Serapis, by the other, 
Christ." 

These words are very remarkable. They show, like Pliny's celebrated 
letter to Trajan,t written fifteen or twenty years earlier, that the worship 
of Jesus Christ as God was then the distinctive mark of the Christian 
Church. They show, too, that Christian episcopi, or bishops, were 
recognised as distinct from presbyters at Alexandria, as at Antioch ; 

* The letter of Hadrian to Servianus is preserved in those curious histories of the 
Roman Emperors the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Hadrian's letter occurs in the 
life of Saturninus by Flavius Vopiscus, cap. 8, Ed. Her. Peter Lips, 1884, t. ii. p. 225. 
Mommsen, in his Provinces of the Roman Empire^ t. ii., p. 256, challenges the 
authenticity of the letter on very slight grounds, which Dr. Lightfoot in his Philippiansy 
p. 223, had already anticipated and answered. See also his Ignatius, t. i., pp. 464, 
465. 

t Concerning Pliny's letter and its authenticity, see Dr. Lightfoot's Igttatius^ 
vol. i, pp. 50-56. 
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and they depict the Alexandrians as bold, restless, indomitable specd- 
lators in the various regions of religion and philosophy. . This tendency, 
thus noted by the Emperor Hadrian, determined the character of the 
Alexandrian Church. 

(i) It was eminently speculative. 

(2) It was at the same time eminently devout ; and 

(3) It was eminently given to heresy and schism. 

Let us just glance at these three points. It was eminently speculative, 
I say, and thus became the birthplace of Christian theology of the 
boldest and sublimest character. The Catechetical School of Alexandria 
claimed St. Mark the Evangelist as its founder.* It probably was in 
existence when the Emperor Hadrian visited Alexandria, about 130, 
and had then the celebrated Christian Apologist Athenagoras as its head 
and chief. That school must always be venerated by every one who values 
or understands scientific theology, because it was the first formal school 
where that study was cultivated. Alexandria was the first Christian 
university, and even still we enjoy in the writings of a Clement, an 
Origen, an Athanasius, and a Cyril, the results of the methods there 
followed. The ideas, the methods, the theories of that school were 
of the most magnificent kind, and most applicable to the circumstances 
of this age. The methods of study were of the broadest and most 
liberal type. The Alexandrian school encouraged no narrow views, no 
contracted line of thought. We have even still an account of the 
methods followed by Origen in the training of his students, which might 
afford a model for all our universities and colleges. Gregory 
the Wonder- Worker, in his Panegyric on Origen, his teacher, tells us that 
he did not drill his students in some narrow, one-sided set of theological 
hand-books, but, after the example of St. Paul, opened to them the 
field of universal literature. Listen to Gregory's account of the great 
Alexandrian's leclures.t First of all, Origen accustomed his students to 
the dialectic method of inquiry ; and then, after the model of Aristotle, 
taught them to contemplate the magnitude, the magnificent and per- 
fectly wise construction of the world. He began with geometry, and 
then lifted the mind by astronomy to the things highest above. Morals 
followed physics, but, withal, practical training was not neglected. 
Origen realised that a study of men was needful for the true teacher as 
well as a study of books ; so he exhorted his pupils to verify all his 
theories by their own experience, stimulating, as Gregory says, by the deeds 
he did more than by the doctrines he taught. He did not condemn, 
like some narrow-minded folk, the study of Pagan philosophy, but urged 
it as useful for the culture of the moral nature. All that was written by 
the philosophers and poets of old was useful for developing the mind. 
All these studies, so diverse and so eclectic, were to have, however, 
one great end, and that end the highest of all — the knowledge and love 

♦ See St. Jerome's account in his Liber de Vir. Illust,, cap. 36. The list of the 
Alexandrian Catechists is found in a fragment of Philip of Side, in Dodwell's 
Dissert, in Irenaeum, p. 488. See also Fabricius, Bib, Graec, t. v., p. 569, Bd. 
Harles, and Dr. Plumptre's article on " Alexandria, School of," in the Dictionary 0^ 
Christian Antiquities, The Coptic traditions about St. Mark are given in Renaudots 
Hist, Patriarch, Alexand, 

^ + See the article on ** Gregory the -Wonder-Worker *' in the Dictionary of Ckristim 
Biography^ t. ii., p. 731. 
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of God. The end of the entire discipline was, in Origen's view, nothing 
but this—" By tb^ pure mind make thyself like to God, that thou mayst 
draw near to Him and abide in Him." Such is an outline of Origen's 
scholastic course, and the Alexandrian Church deserves the perpetual 
gratitude of the Christian world, because, from the Church's earliest age, 
she held aloft the highest, broadest standard of theological study and of 
clerical training. And see how that wide, catholic range of study told 
on the theology of Alexandria, so that some of its earliest teachers can 
now furnish to ourselves principles most suited to modern difficulties. 
I do not think that any of us can find more delightful, chatty reading 
than some .of the writings of Clement of Alexandria, the third great 
teacher of the Alexandrian school. If you want to know how Christian 
men and Christian women ate, drank, slept, bathed, chatted, what kind 
of clothes they wore, yea, even how they dressed their hair and furnished 
their bedrooms, then take up the " Pedagogue" of St. Clement, and you 
will find these and numberless other details exemplifying the secret 
inner social side of Christian life in the second century. But Clement 
will do much more than reveal the social life of the second century : he 
proclaims in the " Stromata," for instance, the noblest views concerning 
the training of the world and the education of the race, pointing out 
that God's revelations had not been narrowed down to the Jews alone, 
but that Greek philosophy and Paganism had been in their degree a divine 
training, fitting the world for the manifestation of the true light in Jesus 
Christ. Men fancy that broad and liberal views concerning the religions 
of the world are a nineteenth century discovery. Take up Clement's 
" Stromata," turn to the sixth book and the fifth chapter, and read how 
Clement set forth that the Greeks had some knowledge of God, though, 
as he puts it, " they had not learned by perfect knowledge that which 
was delivered by the Son." Take up another great African Father, of 
just the same period — take up TertuUian, and there you will find that, 
though he held a much narrower theology, and professed much more 
contracted views than Clement's, still he hesitates not to acknowledge, 
yea, and to appeal to, the dealings of God with the wise, the noble, and 
the good of every age, and to claim their virtues as the testimony of 
souls naturally Christian.* 

The ancient Churches of Africa have this noble pre-eminence : they 
taught theology in its grandest shape, and have left us systems developed 
in the face of a learned Paganism which we shall find fruitful in 
principles applicable to our present-day difficulties. 

But, again, the North African Churches were not only intellectual 
and devoted to theological speculation, the very same men were 
most ardent in practical spiritual work and active labour for Christ. 
Here, again, they have a lesson for ourselves. It sometimes has 
been said that the increase of intellectual effort, and specially 
the wider views concerning God's dealings with mankind now 
current, must have a tendency to sap active, interest in Christian 
labour. Most certainly, in days gone by, dry, narrow contro- 
versy has had such a tendency. The barren controversies of the 



* Testimonium animae naturaliter christiaiiae« TertuUian. Apologet, cap. 17, cf. 
DeTestimmt, Anitrtoe csii^, u 
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^seventeenth century sapped all spiritual life in Germany ; the contro- 

.versies of the eighteenth century amongst ourselves concentrated all 

; theological and religious interest .on ponderous works against Hume and 

Itlie Deists. But, on the other hand, our own age has been one of 

manifold controversy, and yet never has active religious life been more 

intensely developed than during the same period ; while, again, if you 

, wish to see how the widest and profoundest speculatioa may go hand in 

hand with the most intense and self-denying consecration, turn to the 

.African Churches, and specially to Egypt, and there you will see a 

Pantaenus abandoning his presidential chair in the school of Alexandria 

to bear the tidings of salvation to India and the natives of the 

most distant East; there you will find an Origen with a love so burning 

and a vision of eternal things so bright and clear that he longs for the 

crown of martyrdom, and even in his mistakes and errors, counts this 

world's pleasures and rewards but naught when compared with those 

transcendent joys which supernatural grace confers ; there you will find a 

Cyril even, who, while he nourishes a consuming and intolerant 

passion for orthodoxy of statement and of creed, yet — as Charles 

Kingsley truthfully pourtrays him in his' charming sketch, which has 

helped to make ecclesiastical history popular and real to many a 

student — yet even Cyril's speculations only make him more vigorous, 

careful, and intense in his organisations for the relief and instruction of 

the sick and ignorant. The North African Churches teach us, then, 

how to unite theological speculation with active practical Christian 

work.* 

Yet again, these same Churches have another message to us — a word 
of comfort as well as of warning. The African Churches were intensely 
devoted to theological study, they were fruitful in spiritual life and work, 
but they were also torn with repeated schisms, noted for their bitter con- 
troversies, celebrated throughout the world for their frequent heresies. 
Remember their names. Gnosticism was there a rival of the Church.f 
Montanism flourished in Africa as nowhere else, gaining there its most 
celebrated convert in the person of Tertullian. Novatianism and 
Donatism, Sabellianism and Arianism, found their birthplace in Africa, 

• Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, viii. 7-io, gives a fearful picture of the 
persecutions undauntedly suffered by the Egyptian Christians under Diocletian. As 
many as a hundred were slain in one day. This testimony has been fully con- 
firmed by modem discoveries. The Coptic acts of the martyrs tell exactly the same 
tale; see, for instance, Aug. Ant. Georgius, Acta. S. Coluthi^ published at Rome in 
1794, Hyvernal's Actes des Martyrs de VEgyptCy Rome, 1886, and an airticle in the 
Proceedifts^s of the Society of Biblical ArchcFohgyy t. ix., pt. I., by E. W. Budge, M.A., 
on the Martyrdom of Isaac of Tiphre. Many of these are original records, and 
present vivid pictures of village Christian life in Egypt in the fourth century. They 
show that bishops must have been almost as numerous in Egypt as among the ancient 
Celts. Some few years ago the Soc. Bib. Archaeology printed the curses of a heathen 
mother on her son who had turned Christian, giving us another interesting glimpse of 
early Egyptian Church life. 

t Pistis Sophia^ an early Gnostic treatise of the second or third century, comes from 
Egypt. This work was published from a Coptic MS. in the British Museum, by 
Petermann, with a Latin translation by Schwartze, Berlin, 1 850-1853. It has been 

elaborately discussed by Kosflin, Das Gnostische System des BUchesWifTTi^ So^ia 
in T^eoL Jahr, Tub.,, '.^54» P* *^5' ^^ ^^^° Dean Mansel's Gnostic .Heresies^ 
p. i(bo. * An English translation oi fistis Sophia has been announced as a supplement 
to a new edition of King's Gnostics. * ' ' 
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wliile to cap the sad climax the Monophysite heresy resulted from the 
extriemes to which St. Cyril and his followers pushed their zeal for 
•Christ's glorified person, leading to a separation between the ancient 
Coptic Church and the rest of Christendom, which is even still 
perpetuated, and has been one of the chief instruments in securing, through 
sectarian Christian hate, the earliest triumphs of the Crescent oyer the 
Cross. What a comfort, and yet what a warning 1 Heresy and contro- 
versy are not altogether a bad omen for a Church. Churches which are 
. dead never produce a heretic or are troubled with a controversy. When 
men disbelieve in religion and in God, they despise the subject so much 
they will not take the trouble to think about . it or fight concerning it. 
When they are alive to its importance, then they will and must differ in 
<)pinion concerning a subject which, for a thinking mind, must surpass 
all others. And how very modern the subjects concerning which the 
African Churches quarrelled? Gnosticism is that ultra-liberalism in 
religion which proclaims at the close of the nineteenth century, as a 
special discovigry of this age, that Christ, and Buddha, and Confucius, 
. and Mahomet, all stood upon the same level, equally divine messengers 
of God's love and mercy ; Montanism is Irvingism and the Salvation 
Army combined, confusing mere carnal and physical excitement with the 
pure motions of divine charity ; Donatism and Novatianism reproduce 
the phenomena and the narrow dogmas of the Plymouth Brethren ; 
Sabellianism and Arianism find their modern counterparts in Sweden- 
borgianism and Unitarianism ; while Monophysitism is found even still 
dominant in that feeling which has resulted in the Mariolatry of much of 
Western Christendom, because men do not recognise and feel that 
Christ, in the perfection of His human nature, now stands for us at the 
right hand of the Almighty. Verily, as we survey the history of the 
African Church, we are taught the value and blessing of theological 
research and inquiry, but we are equally taught the dangers which 
surround its path and the absolute need of intellectual humility, charity, 
and the guidance of the Divine Spirit, if we are to escape the manifold 
pitfalls and dangers which encompass the study of eternal truth. 

And now I have left myself but little time to deal with the second 
aspect of my subject. I must condense my remarks as much as possiblbt 
No Church has yielded more precious fruit to the Christian inquirer than 
the Church of Africa — low, poor, mean, as may be its present external 
aspect. In the last hundred years the Churches of Egypt and 
Abyssinia have been rendering up treasures of Christian antiquity in 
greater abundance than any other. The Book of Enoch, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and the Canons of the twelve Apostles, have been contribu- 
tions gained from the ancient Church of Abyssinia, and made accessible 
to Western Christendom during the present century. But it is from 
Egypt we have gained our chief accessions. The history of Egyptian 
Christian discovery reads like a romance. Mr. Butler, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in his most interesting volumes on "The Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt," has shown us how many traces of primitive 
antiquity are still to be found, even in the architecture and ritual of the 
Copts. That work I would commend to you all. To me it is specially 
interesting because Mr. Butler again and again finds among the Copts 
circumstances and customs to which he can find no parallels, save- in 
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the ancient Celtic Church of Ireland.* Among the Copts Mr. Butler 
found groups of small churches surrounded by a cashel, or fortifi- 
cation, like those found in Ireland, at Glendalough and Clonmacnois ; 
there he found wagon-vaulted roofs, such as prevail nowhere else 
in Christendom, save in early Celtic churches ; there he found 
handbells and carved and jewelled satchels for holding books, 
especially the book of the Gospels, identical with those you will find 
to this day in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and among the treasures 
of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin.t But the Egyptian Church 
has yielded far more precious literary remains, surpassing in antiquity 
any of those yet found in any other Christian community. Let me 
briefly sketch the story. About one hundred years ago a French mer- 
chant was travelling in Egypt, when one day some Arabs offered him 9 
quantity of ancient manuscripts for sale, asking a large sum of money 
for them. They said they had found them in the sand in a box of 
sandal-wood. The merchant was no literary man, and could not afford 
the sum demanded for the total number of the manuscripts, but he 
bought one or two, while the Arabs consumed the rest, using them as 
tobacco, on account of the sweet flavour they had contracted during 
their lengthened abode in the sandal-wood. That was the first-fruits of 
a wondrous find. The document thus fortunately preserved only whets 
our appetite, and increases our regret for what we have irrevocably lost 
through Arabic taste for sweet-scented tobacco. The merchant gave it 
to a learned Roman Cardinal, who confided it to a Danish scholar 
named Schow, and now it graces all our libraries where Schow's com- 
mentary tells us from it how the banks of the Nile were repaired, and 
how the workmen were paid, and inundations such as a fortnight ago 
threatened Egypt were averted some eighteen hundred years ago.| 1 
have described this discovery of which the French traveller, Volney, 
tells us, as the first-fruits of much greater modern discoveries. § Two such 
deserve special notice. Just about fifty years ago the Hon. Mr. Curzon 
published his celebrated work on ** The Monasteries of the Levant," 
describing his visit to the ancient monasteries of Nitria, which have 
remained unchanged in many respects since the days of St. Jerome and 
.John Cassian. That visit resulted in the great find of Nitrian 
manuscripts, which created quite a furore about the year 1842, when 
the late Baron Bunsen thought he had discovered, in them, a number 
of documents which revolutionised the ordinary view of ecclesiastical 
history. Some of the documents then brought to light were certainly very 
ancient, going back to the fourth century, and embracing in their num- 
ber translations of ancient Greek philosophers and poets, which proved 
that the Egyptian Churches of later ages were no less keen in their 

* Ireland and Egypt had frequent inter-communication in the eighth century. See 
for an interesting instance, the narrative of the Irish Pilgrims who visited Egypt at that 
time and measured the Pyramids, in Dicuil's Liber de Mensura Orbis terrae. This 
book was written in Ireland about 820, and was first published by Letronne in i8i2f 
from some Parisian MSS. I have told more on this topic in Ireland and the CtUk 
CAurckj pp. 214'217, 

t Ceriani gives a fine transcript of such a satchel from Milan, in the preface to his 
edition of the Syriac sacred text. 

X See N. Schow*s Charta Papyracea Greece Scripta Musei Borgiani Velitris, Rontfi 
1788. 

f See Volney's Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, 1783-85. 2 vols. Paris, 1787. 
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devotion to classical studies than those of earlier and more primitive 
times.* But even the Nitrian discovery has been eclipsed by the latest 
iind of all made by the Archduke Rainer, of Austria, within the last ten 
years. He has apparently come across the storehouse whence the 
Arabs, of a hundred years ago, drew the documents they consumed in 
their pipes. That storehouse is supposed to have been the Record 
Office for the provinces of Fayiim and Oasis, and for the city of 
Arsino€ itself. The mass of documents which it has yielded, and which 
have*now been deposited chiefly in Vienna, is simply marvellous. They 
are of every class and type. The Viennese documents exceed 20,000 
in number, in 15 or 16 different languages, the earliest being a letter 
written in the Hieratic character, twelve hundred years before the 
Christian era ; while the latest belong to the tenth century, 
when the Arabs had been ruling for three hundred years. They are not 
only of every age but of every class — Pagan, Christian, Mahommedan, 
Jewish, Imperial edicts, classical texts, ecclesiastical histories, and 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures, among which some Continental 
scholars have thought that they have found a portion of one of those 
original Gospel narratives to which St. Luke refers in the opening 
words of his Gospel, where he mentions the many who had taken in 
hand to tell the story of our Lord's life. There is no necessity, 
however, for me to go farther into this topic, as every person has heard 
somewhat of the Fayfim discoveries, which I have mentioned, because 
they form the latest contribution made by the Church of Africa to that 
clearer light and fuller knowledge of primitive Christianity which science, 
and travel, and war even, are combining under the divine guidance to 
make known to the Church of this generation, f 



(V) Mahommedanism. 



The Rev. Isaac Taylor, LL.D. ; D. Lit of Cambridge ; 
Rector of Settrington and Canon of York. 

A PAINFUL task has been assigned to me. It is one that I should 
never have dared to volunteer to undertake, but which, when pressed 
upon me, it would have been rank cowardice to decline. It is pleasant, 
amid the plaudits of a great audience, to proclaim the triumphs of the 
Faith, but it is disheartening to have to tell the story of a lamentable 
failure* The rosewater physician who prescribes agreeable tonics is 
more acceptable than the stern surgeon whose diagnosis discloses a 
dangerous disease, and the necessity of a painful operation. 



* See for a full account of the Nitrian MSS. the celebrated article in the Quarterly 
J^eview, Dec. 1845, P- 39' ^^r an account of the Fay<im find, see the Corpus Papyrorum 
kaineriy Vol. I., Vienna, 1886, and the Mittheilungtn aus der Samrnlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Vienna, 1886-1887, and the various Records of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the " Contemporary Review " for the last four years. 

t Dr. Salmon in the new number of the Church Quarterly Review (October, 1887), 
lias given a full account of the manuscript discoveries in the region of Christian 
^story during the last fifty years. 
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But it is always best honestly to ascertain the whole truth, and boldly. 
to face it ; for we are confronted with the most staggering problem 
that cart bewilder Christian men. 

It must be confessed that over a large portion of the world, Islam, 
as a missionary religion, is more successful than Christianity. Not only 
are the Moslem converts from Paganism more numerous than the. 
Christian converts, but Christianity, in some region;s, is actually receding, 
before Islam, while attempts to proselytise Mahpmmedan nations are 
notoriously unsuccessful, We not only do not gain ground, but even 
fail to hold our own. 

The faith of Islam already extends from Morocco to Java, from 
Zanzibar to China, and is spreading across Africa with giant strides. It- 
stretches with an almost unbroken front from the Mediterranean nearly to^ 
the Equator, anjd it is swiftly advancing southwards. It has crossed the 
Sahara and taken possession of the great lakes and rivers. It is the, 
religion of Tinibuctoo, Lake Tchad, the Senegal, the Gambia, the Niger 
and the Nile, of Darfur and the Soudan. It has acquired a footing on' 
the Congo and the Zambesi ; while Uganda, the most powerful of the. 
Negro states, is more likely to become Mahommedan than Christian. , 

In India, western civilisation, which is sapping Hinduism, only pre* 
pares the way for Islam. Wheeler, in his " History of India," remarks 
that the people of India are drifting steadily towards Islam, and not to- 
wards Christianity. Of the 255 millions in India, 50 millions are already 
Moslems, and of the whole population of Africa, sixty millions, or more 
than half. » 

. Gibbon has acutely observed that it is not the first propagation of 
Islam that has to be explained — that can easily be accounted for — but 
it is the permanency with which it retains its hold upon its converts that 
rightly excites our wonder. 

Christianity is less tenacious in its grasp. While in India and Africa 
it is receding before Islam, and in Jamaica the negroes, nominally 
Christian, are lapsing into Oboeism, it may be affirmed that an African 
tribe, once converted to Islam, never reverts to Paganism, and never 
embraces Christianity. 

What is there in the doctrines of Islam which. gives it this unique 
power of making converts and of retaining them ? Why does it touch 
those whom Christianity fails to reach ? Is it our fault, or our misfor^ 
tune ? Can it or can it not be remedied ? This is the practical question- 
Islam must in some way satisfy the religious needs and aspirations of the 
Indian and African races, or it could not thus succeed. 

It must be acknowledged that, though quite unfitted for the higher 
races, it is eminently adapted to be a civilising and elevating religion for 
barbarous tribes. It is a step upward, but the step is not too high. 
Christianity is too spiritual, too lofty. Islam has clone more for the- 
civilisation of Central Africa than Christianity. With the disheartening 
accounts of missionaries as to the progress of Christianity, we nnay com- 
pare the statements of English officials or of lay travellers, such as 
Burton, Pope Hennessy, Galton, Palgrave, Thompson, or Reade, as 
to the practical results of Islam when embraced by a negro tribe,; 
Paganism, devil worship, fetishism, cannabalism, human sacrifice 
infanticide, witchcraft, at once disappear. The natives begin to dress,- 
filth is replaced by cleanliness, and they acquire personal dignity and^ 
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self-respect. Hospitality becomes a religious duty, drunkenness becomes* 
rare;- ganibling is forbiddep. Industry replaces idleness, license givesr 
place to law, order and sobriety prevail. Blood feuds, cruelty to animals 
and to slaves, are forbidden. A feeling of humanity, benevolence, and 
brotherhood is inculcated. Immodest dances, and the promiscuous^ 
intercourse of the sexes cease ; female chastity is regarded as a virtue. 
Polygamy and slavery are regulated, and their evils are restrained.: 
Islam, above all, is the most powerful total abstinence association in tho 
world, whereas the extension of European trade means the extension of 
drunkenness and debauchery, and the degradation of the people ; while 
Islam introduces a civilisation of no low order, including a knowledge of 
reading and writing, decent clothing, personal cleanliness, veracity, and 
self-respect. Its restraining and civilising effects are marvellous. All 
the more civilised tribes of negroes, the Mandingoes, Foulahs, Jolofs, 
and Housas are Moslems, while in Lagos the hold of Christianity is 
feeble, and in Sierra Leone Christianity is actually receding before Islam« 
How little have we to show for the vast sums of money, and all the 
precious lives lavished upon Africa. Christian converts are reckoned by 
thousands, Moslem converts by millions. For one African who has been 
infl&enced for good by Christianity, a thousand have been debauched oi* 
destroyed by our gin, gunpowder, and scrofula, while some forty millions 
of savages have been radically reformed and civilised by Islam. • These- 
are the stern facts we have to face. They are extremely unpleasant- 
facts. It is folly to ignore them. Is it possible to remedy them ? 

It is not, I think, a mere question of latitude or longitude, of climate 
or ethnology, as some would tell us. St. Augustine has well said that 
there is no widespread error that is not based on some fundamental truth. 
Is there any fundamental truth in Islam ? The old theory that Mahomet 
was a mere vulgar impostor has been swept away for ever by Carlyle, 
Deutsch, Sprenger, and Bosworth Smith. The theory that Islam spreads* 
by encouraging sensualism fails also. Sensualism always degrades ; it- 
never civilised savages, or converted a whole nation into missionaries and 
heroes. A more reasonable explanation is that Islam contains many 
elements of Christian truth. The Moslem might plead for Islam as 
Gamaliel pleaded for Christianity : " If this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to naught : but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God." 

I think, then, we ought to begin by recognising the fact that Islam is 
not an an ti- Christian faith, but a half-Christian faith. Islam was a 
republication of the faith of Abraham and Moses, with Christian 
elements. Judaism was exclusive, Islam is cosmopolitan ; not, like 
Judaism, confined to one nation, but extended to the whole world. If 
the imperfect laws of Moses were divinely sanctioned because of the 
hardness of men's hearts, may there not also be a divinely-appointed 
work for the imperfect law of Islam ? We may go further, and affirm 
that Islam may be regarded as an imperfect Christianity. Mahomet 
declared, "The God of the Christians is my God." He recognised- 
Jesus" Christ as the promised Messiah, he proclaimed that He was *' the 
Word of God," that He was miraculously born, the Son of a pure virgin, 
conceived without sin. Every Moslem admits that Jesus was sinless ; 
but no Moslem would assert this of Mahomet. Moslems acknowledge » 
four great teachers — Abraham, the friend of God ; Moses, the prophet ■ 
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of God ; the Lord Jesus, the Word of God ; and Mahomet, the Apostle 
of God. In the creed of Islam the Lord Jesus stands the highest of 
the four. 

Though the teaching of Mahomet falls grievously short of the teaching 
of St. Paul, there is nothing in it antagonistic to Christianity. It is mid- 
Yray between Judaism and Christianity. It is better than Judaism, 
inasmuch as it recognises the incarnation, the ascension, the miracles, 
Ihe teaching, and the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 
' It is easy to understand why this reformed Judaism swept so swiftly 
over Africa and Asia. The African and Syrian doctors had substituted 
abstruse metaphysical dogmas for the religion of Christ : they tried to 
combat the licentiousness of the age by setting forth the celestial merit 
of celibacy and the angelic excellence of virginity — seclusion from the 
^orld was the road to holiness, dirt was the characteristic of monkish 
sanctity — the people were practically polytheists, worshipping a crowd of 
ipartyrs, saints, and angels : the upper classes were effeminate and cor- 
rupt, the middle classes oppressed by taxation, the slaves without hope 
for the present or the future. 

As with the besom of God, Islam swept away this mass of corruption 
and superstition. It was a revolt against empty theological polemics ; it 
was a masculine protest against the exaltation of celibacy as the crown 
of piety* It brought out the fundamental dogma of religion — the unity 
and greatness of God, that He is merciful and righteous, that He claims 
obedience to His will, submission, and faith. It proclaimed the respon- 
sibility of man, a future life, a day of judgment, and stern retribution to 
fall upon the wicked \ and enforced the duties of prayer, almsgiving, 
fasting, and benevolence. It thrust aside the artificial virtues, the 
ijeligious frauds and follies, the perverted moral sentiments, and the 
verbal subtleties of theological disputants. It replaced monkishness by 
manliness. It gave hope to the slave, brotherhood to mankind, and 
recognition to the fundamental facts of human nature. 

To me it seems to be rank atheism not to recognise everywhere in 
history the finger of God, and unless we see in the marvellous spread 
of Islam, His purifying fire, cleansing the world from base superstitions 
in preparation for a higher faith, we must confess that the sceptre has 
fallen from the impotent hand of the King of all the nations. 

The teaching of Islam is imperfect, it comes immeasurably short oi 
the Gospel of Christ, which is so lofty that only the higher races of 
mankind have as yet been able to receive it and retain it. The higher 
Christian virtues — humility, purity of heart, forgiveness of injuries, 
sacrifice of self — these are not the virtues of Islam, which has no perfect 
pattern of humanity, and no aspiration after the Divine likeness. The 
Christian ideal is unintelligible to savages, but the lower virtues which 
Islam inculcates are what the lower races can be brought to understand : 
temperance, cleanliness, chastity, justice, fortitude, courage, benevolence, 
hospitality, veracity, and resignation. They can be taught to cultivate 
the four cardinal virtues, and to abjure the seven deadly sins. 
: The Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man is the highest ; but 
Islam preaches a practical brotherhood — the social equality of all 
Moslems. This is the great bribe which Islam offers. The convert is 
admitted at once to an exclusive social caste. He becomes a member of 
avast confraternity of 150 millions. A Christian convert is not regarded 
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as a social equal ; but the Moslem brotherhood is a reality* We have 
over much " Dearly beloved brethren " in the reading desk, but over 
little in daily life. I do not underrate the attractions of the material 
paradise which the Koran offers, for it is this paradise which has 
abolished human sacrifice. The vast crowds of women and slaves 
slaughtered at the funeral of a Negro chief to be his servants and com- 
panions in the future life, are replaced by the 72 houris of the Moslem 
paradise, created for the service of each believer ; but I think the social 
privileges attained in this world are a more potent motive. 

The Jews, of all races the most susceptible to lofty religious ideas, 
tieeded, nevertheless, a training of 2,000 years before they were fitted 
for the higher teaching of Christ. Can we expect the Negro, with a 
low moral and cerebral development, with centuries of fetishism and 
savagery behind him, to receive at once that lofty Christian morality for 
which even the prophets and heroes of Hebrew history were not pre- 
pared. The teaching of Islam is not too spiritual or too exalted — but it 
is the school of manliness which may educate the African into fitness 
for the higher teaching of godliness. 

The Church of England, which I hold to be the noblest and purest 
form of Christianity, suited to the highest European civilisation, has not 
been able to make any permanent impression on the African. It is too 
good for him. Islam, with its material paradise, or the Salvation Army 
with its kettledrums, or the Church of Rome with its black Madonnas, 
may be able to descend to the level of the Negro ; but the Church of 
England with its Thirty nine Articles will not be the Church of 
Equatorial Africa for many generations. 

Islam succeeds when we fail. Its teaching is not too exalted. But it 
may be the school intended in God's providence to educate the African 
into fitness for a higher faith, just as Judaism prepared the way for 
Christianity. 

The two great practical difficulties in the way of the conversion of 
Africa are polygamy and domestic slavery. Mahomet, like Moses, did 
not prohibit them, that would have been impossible, but he endeavoured 
to mitigate their evils. Slavery is no part of the creed of Islam. It was 
tolerated as a necessary evil by Mahomet, as it was by Moses and St. 
Paul, in the hands of Moslems, it is a very mild institution, far milder 
than Negro slavery was in the United States. Mahomet enjoins the 
humane treatment of slaves ; he encouraged emancipation as a religious 
duty. The Koran says : — " Though a man is your slave, yet he is your 
brother ; " he is to have the same food and the same clothes as his 
master. ** He who ill-treats his slave will not enter paradise.'* Slavery 
is an evil that will be destroyed by economical causes when it becomes 
an anachronism. Moreover, in the East, domestic service for women is 
impossible, save under the protection of polygamous marriage or servile 
concubinage. A woman who has borne a child to her master can 
never be sold, or separated from her child. 

Polygamy is a more difficult question. Missionaries, Mr. Johnson, of 
Zululand for instance, tells us that it is the great thorn in the side of 
mission work. Moses did not prohibit it, it was practised by David, 
the man after God's own heart, and it is not directly forbidden in 
the New Testament, except to bishops, though contrary to its spirit. 
Maliomet limited the unbounded license of polygamy. Monogamy is 
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the rule, rather than the exception, in the most civilised Moslem lands, 
European Turkey, Algiers, and Egypt. • Intelligent Moslems^ are of 
opinion ihat the time is coming for its restraint or abolition, as unsuited 
to the times. 

The Bishop of Lahore, among others, has made a courageous protest 
for the admission of polygamist converts to baptism, though not to Holy 
Orders, pleading the authority of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, to 
which may be added that of Luther, Milton, and Whately. It is un- 
reasonable and cruel to expect a convert to put away a wife to whom he 
has been lawfully married by the law of Islam. Are these women, the 
mothers of a man's children, to be turned adrift to a life of ignominy ? 
No man fit to become a Christian would be capable of such an unnatural 
and cruel act 

We must remember that polygamy with all its evils has its counter- 
balancing advantages. It has abolished female infanticide, and gives 
every woman a legal protector. Owing to polygamy, Mahommedan 
countries are free from professional outcasts, a greater reproach to 
Christendom than polygamy is to islam. The strictly regulated poly- 
gamy of Moslem lands is infinitely less degrading to women, and less 
injurious to men, than" the promiscuous polyandry which is the curse of 
Christian cities, and which is absolutely unknown in Islam. 

Let us beware, lest in attempting prematurely to overthrow one evil, 
we substitute a far greater evil. Polyandrous Englishmen are not 
entitled to cast stones at polygamous Moslems. Let us first pluck out 
the beam from our own eye before we meddle with the mote in our 
brother's eye. Nor should we forget that the four chief evils of 
Mahommedan lands, polygamy, slavery, servile concubinage, and 
licence of divorce, are no exclusive reproach to Islam. Within our own 
memory, if not now, they have all prevailed in aggravated forms in the 
United States, a land nominally Christian, and peopled by a race of 
English blood. 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest that, if Christian missions 
are to make any way in Africa, we must change our tactics. European 
teachers will never Christianise Africa — the experiment has been tried, 
and has failed. The climate alone is a fatal obstacle, and the social 
gulf is too wide. The heathen tribes, as Dr. Blyden has shown, can 
only be converted by bringing over from the United States civilised 
Christian Negroes in large numbers, or by educating native Africans as 
teachers. 

With regard to Moslems, even this expedient offers small chances of 
success. Is it not worth while to try another method ? Can we not 
attack the fortress of Islam from within rather than from without? 
Instead of raising antagonism by denouncing Mahomet as a false 
prophet, and Moslems as infidels, let us begin by showing, not how. 
much Christianity differs from Islam, but how much it resembles it. 
Islam recognises and embraces the teaching of Christ. Mahomet 
acknowledged His Divine mission. Let us, therefore, say to the Mos- 
lems: — "Your Koran, which you believe to be inspired, tells you that! 
our God is your God. It tells you that Christ was the promised 
Messiah, the Word of God. Listen, then, to the words which He spake, 
follow the pattern of His most holy life." Moslems gladly receive Arabic: 
translations of the four Gospels. Let them read how Christ taught a 
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more perfect morality, and set a more perfect pattern than Mahomet, 
Let the Gospels prepare the way before we perplex them with the 
strong meat of the Epistles of St. Paul, which, according to St. Peter, 
contain many things hard to be understood. And let us . also, for a 
time, keep the Thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian Creed out of 
sight. They are not suitable nutriment for Negro races just emerging 
from barbarism. 

Let us remember that in some respects Moslem morality is better than 
our own. In submission to God's will, in temperance, charity, veracity, 
and in the brotherhood of believers, they set us a pattern we should do 
well to. follow. Islam has abolished drunkenness, gambling, and prosti-. 
tution, the three curses of Christian lands. Islam is the closest approach, 
to Christianity which has been able to take hold of Eastern or Southerai 
nations. It is, I venture to think, superior to the grovelling superstition 
of the Coptic and Abyssinian Churches. Moslems are already imperfect 
Christians; let us try to perfect their religion, rather than vainly 
endeavour to destroy it. We shall never convert the Moslems, but we 
may possibly transform Islam into Christianity. Thus we may find that 
in God's scheme Mahomet has been preparing the way for Christ. 

If we thus regard the faith of Islam as an imperfect form of Chris-, 
tianity, plainly it requires to be reformed rather than subverted. All 
other methods having conspicuously failed, this at least might be tried.. 
In its favour we may plead the example of St. Paul, who respects, instead 
of scorning, the religion of the Athenians, who quotes their own poets, 
and declares unto them the unknown God whom they had ignorantly 
been worshipping. We may plead, also, the higher example of Christ' 
Himself, who tells us that He came, not to destroy the law of Moses, but 
to fulfil it. So let us also show the Moslems that the Gospel of Christ is 
able to fulfil what is lacking in the Koran of Mahomet. 



{c) Modern Missionary Advances and Hindrances, 

The Ven. .Archdeacon Hamilton, Reading (formerly of ' 

Lagos, Africa). 

For convenience sake, I will divide the Continent into five parts, north, 
west, south, east, and centre, and shall follow this order in speaking of 
the work in each, but the time alloted is so short I cannot dwell at any> 
length on any one mission. 

I must, however, preface my remarks by. saying that the pioneer mis- 
sionaries of modern days in Africa were the Moravians, they having 
begun work on the Gold Coast, in West Africa, in 1736 ; but in conse- 
quence of the unhealthiness of the climate, and the loss of life among 
their missionaries, they withdrew after 30 years* patient labour. 

In South Africa they also established themselves in the year 1792, and 
there they remain, I believe, until the present time. 

Since then numerous societies, English, Continental, and American,' 
have taken up work in all parts of the vast continent. 

I gather from a table to be found in the new edition of the " Church; 
Missionary Atlas," that there ^re 13 English Societies, 12 Continental,[ 
and 6 American at work in Africa. 
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■ In the northern part, that is, speaking roughly, from about 15' north 
of the Equator, but little has been done in the way of missionary work. 
Egypt, Algeria and Abyssinia, are the countries in which efforts have 
been made. 

Mahommedanism prevails throughout this northern region. 

On the west coast the C.M.S. commenced work in 1804. Its first two 
missionaries being sent to the Susna, in the country north of Sierra Leone. 
In 1816 the mission was transferred to Sierra Leone, which in 1808 
bad become a British settlement for the reception of the Africans liberated 
from the slave vessels. Many thousands of men, women and children, 
of about 100 different tribes, were brought together in that place, all in 
a state of heathen darkness. The children among them were handed 
over by the Government to the missionaries for education and instruction 
in various kinds of handicraft. Very many of the adults also were brought 
under Christian instruction. That work has now developed into a settled 
native Church, presided over by a European Bishop, but the pastoral 
work in its twelve parishes is entirely in the hands of native clergymen, A 
local missionary association has been formed, and the work has spread to 
the adjacent countries where many of the converts go for purposes of 
trade ; these are followed by native Christian teachers, the result being 
that some from among the natives have been admitted into the fold 
of Christ The contributions for Church purposes in Sierra Leone amount 
to about ;^3,ooo per annum. 

From Sierra Leone we travel along the coast eastward, passing Liberia, 
where the American Episcopal Church is labouring under the supervision 
of an African Bishop. 

The work along the coast is mainly in the hands of the Wesleyans. 
• On the Gold Coast two German societies are at work, and working 
very admirably. 

We now come to Lagos, the port for that part of the country called 
Yoruba, some 1,200 miles from Sierra Leone. A very large number of 
the natives of this part of Africa were carried away by the slave-dealers, 
but were rescued and taken to Sierra Leone, and there became 
Christians. 

Many of these longed to get back again to their fatherland, and in 
course of time did so, and there related what had been done for them 
by the English Government, and by English Christians. This led to a 
request being made for missionaries to come and settle in the Yoruba 
country, and in 1845 work was commenced at Badagry, then the port 
on the coast, and in the following year at Abeokuta, the principal town, 
about 50 miles in the interior. Much success attended this work in the 
beginning, and several stations were opened in various parts of the 
country, but for some years past tribal wars have sadly interfered with 
the progress of the work. 

During the past year, however, through the intervention of the English 
Goveroroent, peace has been restored, and we are hoping for brighter 
and better days in connection with the progress of the gospel throughout 
the Yoruba country. At Lagos, the work is of a hopeful character; four 
out of the five parishes in the island are ministered to by native pastors, 
and there is also a fifth on the adjacent mainland. The Yoruba mission 
is attached to the diocese of Sierra Leone, but the Church is now asking 
for a separation from that diocese, being desirous of having its own 
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bishop. The contributions for Church purposes in this mission amount 
to over ;^3,ooo per annum. 

We travel some 240 miles further to the south-east and we come to the 
delta of the Niger, Here we find another off-shoot from the Sierra 
Leone mission. Mission agents accompanied the expeditions to this 
river in the years 1841 and 1854, with a view to seeing what openings 
there were for missionary work in these regions. 

In 1857, two native clergymen and some lay assistants commenced 
work, and the work is still carried on by native agency, under the 
supervision of Bishop Crowther, assisted by two African archdeacons. 
We are hoping to make a distinct advance in this part of the mission 
field in the uppe jpart of the river. 

I visited King Maliki at Bida in the Nupe country, in company with 
Bishop Crowther, last year, and obtained permission to commence work 
in his territory. A visit to the King of Shonga, on the right bank of 
the Quorra branch of the Niger, also resulted in permission to com- 
mence work there, and a site was given us at the time for this purpose. 
We also hope to make a first attempt on the Binue branch of the river. 
In all these places we shall come into contact with Mahommedans, as 
well as heathen. 

We now travel southward, leaving behind Old Calabar, where the 
Presbyterians are doing good work ; passing the mighty Congo, where 
the Baptists are making a manful struggle to gain and maintain a 
footing. Their losses have been great, but they are not without 
encouragement. Still further south, at Loanda, Bishop Taylor, of the 
American Episcopal Methodist Church, is making a bold venture, he 
and his fellow labourers throwing themselves upon the generosity of the 
natives for support, or working for their own maintenance while carrying 
on missionary work. We then pass a long stretch of coast where the 
Germans and Americans are both at work. 

We now come to that part of Africa more largely occupied by 
Europeans than any other portion of the continent, and where very 
decided advances have been made in the past forty years since the first 
English Bishopric in Africa was established at Capetown. There are 
now in the south eight dioceses, in which work is being carried on both 
among Europeans and natives, many of the latter having been brought 
under the power of the Gospel. Other branches of the Church are 
also labouring here, and much success has attended the various 
agencies at work, extending far into the interior. 

Travelling up the east coast, we come in the first place to the 
Universities' mission, with its present head quarters at Zanzibar. The 
early history of this mission, and the severe trials through which it 
passed under its devoted leader,' Bishop Mackenzie, will be fresh in the 
minds of many among us. During the Episcopate of that most , 
excellent missionary bishop, Dr. Steere, the work made very decided 
advances, and it is now working from four different centres — one on 
the island of Zanzibar, and three on the mainland, reaching as far as 
Lake Nyassa. The work. is being carried on most vigorously under a 
. band of European missionaries, male and female (thank God for the 
latter), and a small band of native helpers, tliree of whom, I rejoice 
to say, have been admitted to the Diaconate. 

About 130 miles north of Zanzibar we come to the little island of 
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Mombasa, and on the mainland opposite, Frere Town, the head 
quarters on the coast of the C.M.S. Mission. Here work was begun 
by Krapf 43 years ago, and from that time the post has been maintained ; 
for many years very feebly. Since 1874 very distinct advances have 
been made, both on the coast and into the far interior. The society 
now occupies four stations on the coast, eight in the interior, and one on 
Lake Nyanza. 

The lamented martyrdom of the heroic Bishop Hannington still 
seems to overshadow us ; but, as in other such like cases, we cannot 
doubt that God will bring good out of that which seems to us so evil 
an occurrence. 

That African converts can be true and steadfast is evidenced by what 
has taken place at Rubaga, where 32 were burnt alive in one huge 
pyre ; and others have suffered torture and mutilation, the cutting off 
of arms and legs, to be roasted before their bodies were burnt ; yet, 
notwithstanding this, others press on to be taught, and request to be 
baptized. 

Advances are being made also in these regions by other societies. 
To the north of Mombasa, among the Gallas and Wa-Nikas, by the 
Methodists ; among the tribes on the Zambesi and on the banks of 
Lake Nyassa, by the Church of Scotland ; while the London Missionary 
Society, with which the veteran missionary Moffat and the indomitable 
Livingstone were connected, is working in Urambo and on the banks 
of Lake Tanganika. 

Thus we see that efforts are being made by the Church of Christ on 
behalf of the inhabitants of this vast, dark continent to « bring them 
under the power of the Gospel, that they may know what that freedom 
is wherewith Christ makes His people free ; and may God speed every 
effort that is made by every agency to this great and much to be desired 
end. May He also increase largely the number of labourers in the vast 
field, both Europeans and natives, especially the agency of women on 
behalf of the female population, who so sadly need the influence of 
godly women to lead them to seek an interest in those things which 
concern the welfare of the soul. 

Hindrances. — The hindrances to missionary progress in Africa are 
many and various, some peculiar to the country, and others common to 
all mission fields ; some from within, and some from without. From 
within we have an unhealthy climate — no part of the mission field has 
demanded so large a sacrifice of life as Africa. Malarial fever seems to 
lurk everywhere, and is so fatal oftentimes to the European. This has 
proved a great hindrance in carrying on work, and this makes it de- 
sirable that missionary societies should train up a native agency to 
labour among their countrymen. 

Mahommedanism is a great hindrance, as it panders to the evil desires 
of its votaries. Associated with this system also are slavery and poly- 
gamy, the two greatest social evils of Africa. Mahommedanism has 
enslaved Africa, and the system of slavery is prejudicial to the progress 
of God's work. Polygamy is a growing evil. The Yoruba Church has 
recently sent a memorial to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which they say — " We consider that we are in the very best part of the 
jvorld to see the evil of this system ; we are well and painfully aware of 
"* complications, and we clearly see how it hinders our efforts in the 
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matter of evangelisation. Polygamy is to this part of the world what 
ancient heathen systems of belief are in India and China. It forms the 
principal barrier in our way. We believe that to remove it, however, in 
the way some would suggest, would be to remove all test of sincerity 
and whole-hearted ness in embracing the Christian faith, and thus lead 
to the admission of a very weak and heterogeneous body of converts ; 
and we are certain that the effect of any — the least — compromise in the 
view hitherto maintained of the Christian marriage tie, would be a great 
blow to Christian morality in these parts. We respectfully request our 
ecclesiastical leaders to give forth a united utterance on this subject, as 
soon as may be, for we are of opinion that for it to be treated as an open 
question is, in itself, a weakness to the Church, and an additional 
difficulty to us in our very arduous efforts for Christian purity in this 
part of Africa." 

Paganism, with all its varied ramifications, fetishism, witchcraft, belief 
in evil spirits, sacrifices, superstitions, etc., etc., is a hindrance of no 
mean character, and remnants of these often cling to those who have 
made profession of Christianity. 

Ungodly nominal professors of Christianity, of whom, alas, there are 
many among the native population on all parts of the coast of Africa, 
are oftentimes, as I have frequently had evidence, a sad hindrance to 
their heathen fellow-countrymen. These are often held up as specimens 
of the missionaries' converts. ' 

Tribal wars, which prevail all over the country, an inheritance 
apparently left to it by the slave dealers of the dark bygone days, and 
still kept up by the Mahommedan oppressors upon their heathen neigh- 
bours, are a sad hindrance in carrying on missionary work. Where 
there is no peace and no security, it is almost impossible to get the 
people to give heed to the message of love. 

Hindrances from without we have in the ungodly lives of Europeans ; 
this is a sad stumbling block in the way of many, who look to the white 
man for an example, and when they see those who come from a 
Christian land, not only utterly regardless of religious observances, but 
too often leading positively evil and vicious lives, it neutralises all that 
his brother white man, the missionary, says to the native about the white 
man's religion. 

Dishonest practices in trade also, on the part of Europeans, is another 
hindrance ; for example, cloth bearing a stamp that it contains so many 
yards, when that is not the case, and such like things, all have an effect 
on the native mind prejudicial to the work we have at heart, and our 
truthfulness and our sincerity is doubted. 

Then, lastly, the liquor traffic in Africa is a vast hindrance in the mis- 
sionaries' way. I refer to that which is being introduced and carried on 
by Europeans. There are native manufactured intoxicants, made from 
maize or rice, from the palm tree, the banana or the plantain, or 
some other production, and these are in use all over the country, but 
they are not of that fiery nature, and therefore not so destructive, as the 
gin and rum imported from Europe. I have seen cargoes of these 
spirits discharged at the various ports along 2,000 miles of coast* I 
have seen canoes laden with it going to different parts of the interior. 
I have seen it exposed for sale, not only in our own English settlements, 
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but in places beyond, in the open streets and market places, to tempt 
tlie passer by. I have seen the Kroo boys returning to their homes 
after a j)eriod of service carrying their wages for the most part in gin, 
rum, muskets, and gunpowder. And I have seen native chiefs and 
people under the influence of this deadly poison, some scarcely ever 
sober, so that it is hopeless to try and do them any good. 

A native evangelist labouring on the lagoon in the neighbourhood of 
Lagos, reports arriving at a place one Sunday morning, when he found 
the whole of the inhabitants engaged in feasting and drinking, accom- 
panied with drumming and dancing : it was the tenth day of a heathen 
ceremony, and this had been going on the whole time. He afterwards 
obtained from the chief authorities in the place the amount expended 
on the festival in the ten days, it was over ;^2oo, and of this ;^8o had 
been spent in rum and gin. 

The following is the translation of a letter from Maliki, King of Bida, 
to Bishop Crowther : — 

" Salute Crowther, the great Christian minister. After salutation, 
please tell him he is a father to us in this land ; anything he sees will 
injure us in all this land, he would not like it. This we know perfectly 
well. The matter about which I am speaking with my mouth, write it, it 
is as if it is done by my hand. It is not a long matter, it is about barasi 
(rum or gin). Barasd, barasi, barasi, my God ! it has ruined our country ; 
it has ruined our people very much ; it has made ,our people become 
mad. I have given a law that no one dares buy or sell it, and anyone 
who is found selling it, his house is to be eaten up (plundered) ; anyone 
found drunk will be killed. I have told all the Christian traders that I 
agree to everything for trade except barasd. Tell Crowther, the great 
Christian minister, that he is our father ; we all beg that he should beg 
the great priests, that they should beg the English Queen, to prevent 
bringing barasd into this land 

** For God and the prophet's sake I for God and the prophet. His 
messenger's sake, he must help us in this matter 1 that of baras^ He 
must not leave our country to be spoiled by barasd. Tell him, may 
God bless him in his work. This is the mouth .word from Maliki, the 
Emir of Nupe.'* 

In conclusion, let me bespeak your prayerful interest in this portion 
of the missionary field, in which I have been permitted to labour for so 
many years. Something has been done, and thank God for it, but much, 
very much, remains to be done, and to be done by the European ; my 
own opinion is that we must be the pioneers, the missionary work should 
be ours, the pastoral wor^c should be left to the natives. Lift up your 
eyes, and behold and see how much missionary work there is still to do 
in all parts of the land. Therefore I would say, pray, brethren, pray ; 
work, brethren, work ; give, brethren, give ; that God's way may be 
known throughout the length and the breadth of this still dark land of 
Africa. 
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The Rev. Walter John Edmonds, B.D., Rector of Highbray, 

Devonshire, and Prebendary of Exeter. 

The natural starting-point for .the survey is 1804. Earlier missions of 
the Roman Catholic Church had existed. Their grammars and lexicons 
are found in libraries and museums. " A Congo-French Dictionary^ of 
10,000 words, without author's name or date, is in the British Museum," 
compelling one to think of Mr. Browning's noble grammarian, who 
believed that God would perform His own task towards His human 
fellow-labourers, and make 

" . . . . the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen." 

But we have no link with these. We may begin in West Africa in 
1804, or with a wider aspect towards Africa generally in 1815. Let the 
first messengers of our Church to heathen Africa be held in undying 
honour. They were Germans. The first Englishman was William 
Jowett, the messenger of our Church to the ancient Coptic Church. 
The year is easily remembered ; it was the year of peace, purchased 
" not without blood " in 1815. With an introduction from the Coptic 
Patriarch, this first English agent of the Church Missionary Society, 
from one of our own Universities, went up the Nile in 18 19 with a store 
of Arabic Bibles. He came back without them ; he had sold them, not 
to Arabs so much as to the Copts themselves. The divisions of Coptic 
Christendom had made the Arabic supreme. The Gospels of Christ 
are read in Coptic churches in the tongue of the False Prophet. 

No man in these days can go up the Nile without thinking of the 
regions beyond. Mr. Jowett had his thoughts ; here they are, with 
their date, 1820. We will make that date our starting-point. 

" Africa," he wrote, as he retraced his steps from Upper Egypt, 
•* lies left to these latter ages of the world as a standing monument to 
remind the benevolent of something which they have not done, the 
learned of something they have not discovered ; left, perhaps, to humble 
and shame us, but certainly not to discourage or dismay. 

" To what extent have the sciences," he asks, " the study of barbarous 
tongues, the experience of travellers, commercial enterprise, and actual 
converse with the natives assisted to make Europe acquainted with 
Africa ? Rather should I say, to make Africa known to the inhabitants 
of that planet in which Africa exists ? Even the geographer, whose 
task lies merely with the surface of the land and sea, confesses that all 
he has to show of Africa is but as the hem of a garment." 

A quarter of a century later, in 1845, ^^ advance of importance had 
been made. Sir Roderick Murchison, as President of the Royal 
geographical Society, remarked — " Our knowledge of Africa advances 
slowly, and is confined almost exclusively to the coast." Another 
president, six years later, the year of the first great Exhibition of 185 1, 
said, " All beyond the coast of Central and Southern Africa is still a 
blank in our maps." 

There are two ways of filling ** blanks *' in maps. The old way was 
thus described by Dean Swift : — 
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" Geographers in Afric*s maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o*er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.*' 

But the time was come that the veil shpuld be lifted that was spread 
over all the Central African nations. 

The reign of Queen Victoria has produced a group of men every way 
as remarkable " by land " as the great discoverers of Queen Elizabeth's 
time were " by sea." Time will never take from Mungo Park, or 
Clapperton, or the Landers, especially from Mungo Park, the gentle 
regard with which their efforts and their sufferings invested them ; but 
theirs were puny deeds in comparison with the mighty accomplishments 
of the last thirty years — those walks across Africa from sea to sea, which 
in one or two instances have lifted even heroism to a higher level, and 
permanently raised the scale by which we measure greatness. It may 
be doubted if ever before, in so short a time, so large a part of the world 
was revealed to the rest of it, as that which since 1854 we have come to 
know, by Livingstone's easterly march from Loanda to the mouth of the 
Zambesi ; by Stanley's westerly march from Zanzibar to the mouth of 
the Congo ; by Cameron's parallel march two years earlier ; and by 
those journeys of less extent, but of equal importance, by which Burton, 
and Speke, and Grant, and Baker, and Keith Johnston, and Thomson 
have been as pathfinders for evangelists, pastors, teachers, sacred 
linguists, and missionary martyrs. Nor would these travellers of high 
renown refuse to acknowledge that patient missionary teachers, like 
Krapf and Rebmann on the east, and energetic missionary explorers 
like the Baptist missionary Grenfell on the west, had sometimes a 
priority in this matter, and had been the pathfinders to the pathfinders 
themselves. Mr. Grenfell has just been honoured with the gold medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

To sum up this point : whereas the interior of Africa thirty years ago 
was not much better known to us than it was to the Apostles, we are 
told that now only two large blanks remain to be filled up, and one of 
them will be — perhaps even now is — explored and roughly mapped ; 
God send that it be at no great cost of life (generously hazarded, no 
one will deny) — by the meeting of Gordon's faithful Austrian, who 
reached his perilous post by going up the Nile, and Livingstone's sturdy 
discoverer, who has pressed forward on his high errand up the head 
waters of a main affluent of the Congo. No single circumstance could 
more vividly illustrate the " advance " in our geographical knowledge of 
Africa than the fact that we are looking for news of the meeting in the 
heart of Africa of two men, one of whom started from the mouth of the 
Nile, thirty degrees north of the equator in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the other from the mouth of the Congo, six degrees south of it in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and that every foot of African soil that lies between the 
two points will have been surveyed, not with intelligence only, but with 
practical precision too. The land will have been mapped, the languages 
listened to, the way of the Lord prepared : " Is not the sound of their 
Master's feet behind them ? " 

Next to the advance in knowledge of the continent itself is the 
amazing adyan<:e;in our knowledge of the languages spoken within it 

The intro^^etcry matter in the new edition of the " Missionary Atlas," 
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two parts of which have this year been issued by the Church Missionary 
Society, is full of information, tecent, interesting, and authoritative. 
There, in a few pages, are marshalled the results reached by many 
investigators, classified according to the plan adopted in his work on 
African languages by Dr. Robert Cust, a member of the governing body 
of both the great Church Missionary organisations, a work which is a 
storehouse of other people's learning and a monument of his own. 
That work mentions by name, and gives in every case the authority for, 
and, in a language map, assigns a local habitation to four hundred and 
thirty-eight languages, besides a hundred and fifty-three dialectic 
variations of some of them. The pioneers in this field take rank with 
the other great explorers, and, putting aside for the moment such travel- 
ling linguists or linguistic travellers as Barth, and Schweinfurth, and 
Nachtigall, or such philosophical philologers as Lepsius and Norris, and 
Latham and Miiller, we find a band of missionary scholars who, during 
the last thirty or forty years, have done good work in all parts of the 
field. The missionaries of our own Church take high rank in this part 
of God's work, and they have worthy companions in the messengers of 
other Churches. Few of us are aware how recent this all-important 
work is. In 18 19, the year of her Majesty's birth, in the whole district 
classified as negro, containing 195 distinct languages, in the most 
densely-populated part of Africa, one only translation of a part of the 
Bible existed — viz., the BuUom, translated by Nylander, one of that 
faithful band of German missionaries in the service of the English 
Church, who for so many years prevented the zeal of the young men of 
our own Universities. So slowly did this work proceed, that in 1837, 
the year of her Majesty's accession, only one other translation, and that 
a single Gospel, and that as yet only in manuscript, and that too the 
work of the Rev. Robert Macbrair, of the Wesleyan Mission at the 
Gambia, had come into existence. Hannah Kilham, a Quakeress, 
Clarke (I believe), a Baptist, Marsveld, a Moravian, dot with their 
names the blank linguistic record of those days on the Atlantic coast. 
Madagascar had its first Bible, and was about to have its first persecu- 
tion ; but on the Eastern Coast of Africa proper, the Kaffir version of 
the scriptures, the work chiefly ot the early Wesleyan missionaries, held 
the entire field. The Graham's Town auxiliary of the Bible Society 
reports in 1838 that the Gospel according to St. Luke had been trans- 
lated into what it calls the Sichuana language. The translator's name 
is not even mentioned, and, if it had been, nobody would have recog- 
nised then the Coeur de Lion of South Central Africa, Robert Moffatt, 
to be one day the father of a Christian people and the father-in-law of 
Livingstone. 

But if our Church was slow, she put forth some strength at last. In 
1854 came Koelle, with his splendid " Polyglotta Africana," the work 
of only six years. Brief vocabularies of 100 different forms of speech, 
taken down at Sierra Leone from the lips of liberated slaves, go to the 
formation of that great work. That work gained from the French 
Institute the Volney prize for the best linguistic work of its year. By 
this time Schlenker, another Church missionary, was adding the Temn^ 
version of the New Testament to the Church's store. Schon and Baikie 
were mastering the great commercial language of West Africa, the 
Hausa ; and the first black bishop, as he was to be, with his two black 
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archdeacons, as they were to be, working in fraternal association with 
Townsend and Gollmer and the Wesleyan missionaries, added the 
Yariba version to the common store. On the other side of Africa our 
Church's work did not begin till 1844, when Krapf, driven from Abyssinia, 
reached and settled at Mombasa, to be joined there two years later by 
Rebmann. They have left their mark behind them, if ever men did^ 
The two great mountains, Kenia and Kilimanjaro, may be said to be 
their monument ; and to them we owe it that others were stirred up to 
discover at last the secret of the Nile. Since their day Bishop Steere 
has added fresh interest to that missionary field, dying all too soon for 
everybody but himself. And since his death the hopes of England for 
Eastern and Central Africa have been encouraged by the noble yet 
sorrowful martyrdom of Bishop Hannington. The Swaheli tongue, the 
speech of Krapf and Rebmann and Bishop Steere is classed by Dr, 
Cust as one of the twelve most widely spread and generally understood 
languages in the world, the lingua franca of Central Africa. Cameron 
is said to have known no other, and to have found it serve him across 
the whole breadth of Africa. It was, half a century ago, represented to 
English scholars by a dozen words in a vocabulary. The New Testa- 
ment is now complete in it, and a large part of the old. This is one of 
the principal land marks of our advance. Here we can for a moment 
rest and be thankful. The last thirty years have been busy and fruitful. 
Others have laboured as well as we, but the Church has done her full 
share. 

We began our survey in 1820, with Mr. Jowett returning from the 
verge of Abyssinia, we end it with Krapf and Rebmann and Steere and 
Chauncey Maples. The wheel has almost come full circle; but the 
versions of scripture which were few then are many now ; and excluding 
such as exist only in specimens and fragments, I find in the catalogue 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society forty languages in which you 
can circulate usefully the Word of God in Africa. The advance in 
linguistic achievement hardly suffers by comparison with the advance in 
knowledge of the land itself. 

In estimating our progress in this matter, it would be, I think, a very 
great mistake to suppose that because Dr. Cust enumerates more than 
400 living languages in Africa and we can only find forty into which 
God's word has been translated (I put aside once more a score of mere 
fragments and specimens), that therefore the work done is as one to ten 
compared with what is left to do. Three considerations occur at once 
to check so hasty and discouraging a conclusion. 

First, that the languages which our scholars have mastered, and into 
many of which the entire Bible has been translated, are the languages of 
the most energetic and enduring races. The Fulah, spoken in the negro 
belt by the Mahommedan conquerors of those negroes, is to some extent 
an exception. There, indeed, is something " left which we have not 
done ;'* but even there the work is begun, and as we travel south we 
see that everywhere there are languages which will die and languages 
which will live, and that to a large extent we have grasped and mastered 
the languages which will live. 

A second consideration helps us. The native African is a born linguist. 
The movements of the tribes as tribes, voluntary and spontaneous, the 
involuntary movements of captives and slaves, the terrible inter-tribal 
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conflicts perpetually goiilg on, have brought into the chief towns of 
Central Africa men who converse easily in other tongues than their own. 
Dr. Cust tells us that ** the Fulah King of Nup^, can express himself 
with equal facility in Nup^, Hausa, Fulah, and Yariba, and, being an 
educated Mahometan, no doubt knows something of Arabic." 

In the streets of Igbebe (near the confluence of the two branches of 
the Niger), Bishop Crowther mentioned [1854] that no less than nine 
languages were spoken. . . . Johnson, Negro archdeacon of the 
Upper Niger, reports that " fifteen languages are spoken at Lokoja, his 
chief residence.** These cannot all live. They have no literature. In 
all the long catalogue of Negro and Bintu languages, there is not one with 
a shred of ancient literature, not one has a native indigenous alphabet. 
Some of them will go down and go out, as already the Nama language 
of the Hottentot is going down and going out before the Dutch. Only 
the strongest will survive, and they are already under the Law of Christ. 

There is a third consideration. Adjoining Sierra Leone on the South 
is the Negro Christian Republic of Liberia, the repentance of America 
for the sin of slavery, as Sierra Leone represents the repentance of Eng- 
land. In and beyond them, for nearly eight hundred miles of coast line, 
the English language prevails. In Liberia we find the Negro home again ; 
the English language is his native speech ; he speaks it and writes it, in 
some instances as well as the best trained English writer can. In a book 
recently written by a pure Negro, West Indian born, which I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to quote, I find a plain, forcible, racy English style, 
and apt quotations from Horace, from Virgil, from Cicero, from Dante, 
from Wordsworth, from Tennyson. It is hard to believe that it is not 
written by a trained Englishman. Six millions ,of English-speaking 
negroes are constantly debating whether they will go back from America 
and live in Africa again. It is doubtful if they will. Our race wronged 
them in days gone by ; social by-laws wrong them still. But it seems 
as if the capacity of the Negro to do all that an Englishman or an 
American can, had for its penalty the craving to prove himself able to 
do it, not to a Negro, but to an English jury. He seems to say, as 
Prebendary Cornish did to the Vale of Otter :■ — 

** Alike for evil or for good, 
I cannot quit thee if I would.'* 

But whether or not he will go back by millions, he goes back by hundreds 
and by thousands, and this return from Babylon has made English one 
of the languages of a pure native African race. What a noble work might 
be done for Africa if Liberia gave itself to the work of evangelisation ! 

It holds in its hands the English Bible, it carries in its bosom the 
mingled experiences of Israel in Egypt, and Israel in Babylon. Has it 
in hiding a Moses, a Joshua, an Ezra, a Zerubbabel ? 

And here I will quote from Dr. Blyden, the Negro author to whom I 
referred just now, a few hopeful and interesting words, both illustrative 
of my argument and of his style : — 

" It would be a melancholy outlook for Africa with its vast territories 

and countless tribes, if its developments and prosperity were altogether 

' contingent upon the labour of foreigners, or even upon the genius and 

life of a few natives educated on foreign models and foreign ways of 
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thinking, to be produced and brought upon the stage of action by the 
machinery of an alien people. 

" I say the prospect would be indeed dark, if we had no security from 
the law by which nations and races are controlled, that the men to lead 
and guide in the affairs of this race, shall appear among the people at the 
right time and place, and with aptitudes for the needful work." The 
only comment except a note of admiration which we can make is a brief 
prayer that God will send such men. 

I have left myself no room for hindrances. They are serious and 
they are many. Hindrances from unhallowed trade, hindrances from 
nefarious lives, hindrances from the fatal climate, hindrances from 
political and national jealousy. Hindrance from the fact that whereas 
the great religious and political movements within Africa itself almost 
all have begun on the east side and spread out to the west, we till 
lately have persisted in beginning on the west, and are vainly pressing 
towards the interior. The spread of Islam in Africa is largely due to its 
obedience to this great master principle. Let me take an illustration 
from nature. " Suppose," says Maury, " that the Andes had been 
planted along the eastern instead of the western shore of South America. 
The trade winds would have sucked up just as much water from the 
Atlantic, and brought to the land just as much moisture as they do now ; 
but instead of dropping it in gentle showers, and watering as they go, 
millions of square miles of fruitful plains, they would have come down 
like a cataract, and all the country now drained by the Amazon and the 
upper tributaries of the La Plata would in that case be a riverless, rain- 
less, desert waste, which no living thing could pass save birds of the 
longest flight.'' The application is obvious if we put west for east and 
east for west. Our way in is on the eastern side. I believe that in 
our Universities' Mission, in the Church Missionary Society's Equatorial 
Mission, in the London and Scotch Societies' Mission further south, 
there lies the justification of the words pronounced in 185 1 by Henry 
Venn : ** If Africa is to be penetrated by European missionaries it 
must be from the east coast." 

I can well understand that no one would like to move a man from his 
present post ; the past is too sacred and too fruitful for that. But I 
gather from our advances and hindrances alike that God's providence is 
pointing to the eastern side of Africa as the true door to the interior. 
Let us hold the forts of the western coast and the mouths of the western 
rivers, and take up the work with renewed energy on the eastern side • 
where the sixth century dropped it. The languages that dominate that 
eastern side — the Arabic, the Swaheli, and, in less degree, the Yao— are 
intelligible across the whole breadth of Africa, and bring us to 15 degrees 
south of the Equator. There South Africa begins, but there the listener 
can hear, in four master languages, as he bends his head to the south 
and south-west, the sound borne upon the breeze of psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs. Advances and hindrances are by no means equally 
balanced, and we may say with Bishop Butler, the tendency to advance 
is essential, the hindrances are accidental. Kings are plentiful, no 
doubt, in Africa, and the nations are as yet uncounted, but Christ is 
Lord of all. All kings shall fall down before Him, all nations shall do 
Him service. 
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F. Mackarness, Esq., Papplewick Hall, Nottinghamshire, 

Formerly Member of the Cape Bar. 

In the Cape Colony and the neighbouring dependencies, the only part of Africa with 
which I am acquainted, the constant wars in which we have been engaged with the 
native races have been the most conspicuous hindrance to the progress of missionary 
work among them. During the earlier part of this century there was a native war 
about once in every ten years ; and during the last ten years we have been at war with 
the Kaffirs, the Zulus, and the Basutos, as well as with other less known tribes. Now 
what does a native war mean for those engaged in mission work in the territory where 
the outbreak occurs ? The mission station is suddenly surrounded by a horde of anti- 
Christian savages, the missionary has to fly for his life, churches and houses are 
wrecked, his personal property is utterly destroyed, and he returns after the war to 
find his home desolate, and all his work, as it would seem, utterly undone. The case 
of the native converts is worse. Their newly found Faith is subjected to the seTerest 
test. They must either fly with the missionary at the risk of their lives, and with the 
almost certain loss of their property ; or if they stick to their own kith and kin they 
must fight against while men whom they have been taught to respect, and they almost 
inevitably sink back into heathendom. While many have stood even this severe test 
and have been of the greatest service to the British Government, many also fall away ; 
and so it is that each war throws back the advance of Christianity. Almost as bad, 
too, as actual war is the condition of anarchy into which Zululand, and in a lesser 
degree Basutoland, have been plunged for several years. Hostile chiefs make raids 
upon one another, the whole country is unsettled, and the ordinary native is uncertain 
whether he will be eventually handed over to a Christian white Government, or to the 
tender mercies of one of his own chiefs, who will punish him for being a Christian. 

But the outlook for the future in South Africa is more hopeful. The power of 
the most formidable native rulers has been broken ; and there is no reason why 
missionaries should not, over the large area subject to British or Boer authority, 
prosecute their labours in peace. 

Even then they have formidable difficulties to contend with in the political and 
social economy of the South African tribes. Their teaching at once brings them into 
conflict with the autocratic power and attributes of the tribal chief, with the 
polygamous instincts common to nearly all the native races, with their barbarous and 
licentious customs, and with their crass disbelief in anything approaching to a 
Christian divinity. The hereditary chief of a tribe, if he is a man of any character, 
is above all law, and blind fidelity to him is the first duty of every member of the 
tribe. There is a well-known story of a Zulu who was taken prisoner in 1839 by some 
Boers, who were at war with Dingaan, the Zulu king. The Boers sentenced him to 
be shot, and just before the sentence was to be carried out, Mr. Pretorius, the Boer 
leader, spoke to him of God Almighty, in Whose presence he must shortly appear, and 
entreated him to ask pardon, while yet there was time, for his sins. The Zulu 
answered, " I have but one master, Dingaan, king of the Zulus, and it is my duty to 
remain faithful to him. If I do this, the Great Chief of whom you tell me cannot fail 
to be pleased with my conduct." Therefore, a creed like Christianity, which teaches 
the existence of a Supreme Being, to whom every member of the tribe is responsible 
and owes obedience, is naturally obnoxious to a native despot. Moselekatse, the 
founder of the Matabele kingdom, silenced the missionaries when he found out that 
they condemned his vicious life ; and Faku, chief of the Pondos, would not have his 
people taught to believe in a future life, because he said it made them cowardly in 
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fight. Many chiefs have been wise enough to appreciate missionaries for their 
superior knowledge or medical skill, but they have shrunk as a rule from practically 
adopting Christianity. Moshesh, the Basuto chief, fully appreciated Christianity ; 
i)ut his views, as a great chief and polygamist, deterred him from adopting it in 
practice. His advice to his followers was—" Take Care of the missionary ; but only 
put one foot into the church, and keep the other out. Listen with one ear and keep 
the other closed." He must have been in something like the same state of mind as 
St. Augustine, who used in his unregenerate days to pray " that he might become a 
Christian, but not yet." The power, however, of the native chiefs is being rapidly 
Woken down alike by the policy of the South African Governments and by the mere 
contact of civilisation with the native races. But this can hardly, I fear, be said as 
yet of polygamy, which is a more formidable hindrance to the spread of Christianity. 
The practice of it is so natural to the natives, is so much in harmony with some of 
their circumstances, and is so highly prized by them, women as well as men, that to 
wean them from it must be a work of immense difficulty and of great time. The 
venerable Bishop of St John's, Kaffraria, Dr. Callaway, has said that it must take ages to 
bring about such a change of the moral condition of the natives as will kill polygamy. 
Any repressive legislation would, in his opinion, and, I believe, that of the most ex- 
perienced missionaries and magistrates, be highly dangerous to the public peace, and 
certainly productive of other and worse social evils. Governments can discourage the 
practice by indirect methods ; they can, for instance, refuse after a certain date to 
register more than one marriage, thus making the offspring of that marriage alone 
legitimate ; but missionaries can only rely upon the process of moral enlightenment. 
This process must be slow, terribly slow. The missionary must be sometimes tempted, 
and he is often urged, to adopt some compromise. I find in one of the most recent 
Cape Blue-books an experienced magistrate urging missionaries to consider the pos- 
sibility of admitting the polygamists to Christianity. He says that at present it is 
repugnant to the native masses, because they find that it strikes at the root of their 
social system. He argues that they are in a far more crude state of society than the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament, who were permitted a plurality of wives, and he de- 
clares that, until such a step is taken, there will be no material advance made by the 
natives as a race. But surely a Christian missionary can listen to no such arguments ; 
the very reason of his existence forbids it. Civilisation which includes polygamy may 
be an advance upon the barbarism of many races, but it is certainly not Christian 
civilisation ; it falls immeasurably short of any standard of morality which can be con- 
templated by a Christian missionary. One of the kejmotes of Christianity is the 
sacred character and lofty ideal, of the union between husband and wife. If it is to 
sacrifice that (and a recognition of polygamy would be such a sacrifice), it might sacn- 
fice anything ; it might cease to preach love and charity, justice and mercy, to satisfy 
the ferocious instincts of some cruel despot. And if the Christian missionary can 
make no terms with polygamy, he must, perforce, be content to be very patient m 
waiting for the fruits of his labours. It can certainly not be right for him to urge a 
native polygamist to signalise his adhesion to Christianity by leaving two or three 
wives to starve. It were better that that native should do his duty in the condition of 
isociety into which he was born than that he should commit such a crime in order to be 
converted. Where the wives return voluntarily, as they do sometimes, to their parents, 
the husband can conscientiously become a Christian ; but surely not otherwise. 
Missionary effort should, therefore, be principally devoted to educating the coming 
generation, which will be gradually brought to realise the Christian view that a man 
should be the husband of one wife. Polygamy will then die a natural death. The 
missionary however, is met at the very threshold by what I have called the crass 

# ■ 
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infidelity of most of the natives. The word Kafir is a nickname given to them by 
Mahommedans to signify " infidel." The ordinary native has no conception of what 
we mean by a Supreme Being, or a future life* Some believe that the spirits of their 
ancestors have migrated into certain animals, and have some mysterious influence over 
the lives of their posterity. I need only recall as an illustration the experience of Dr. 
Moffat, who, after having tried to impress upon a chief and his followers the idea of 
God, found his words received with shouts of laughter. *' He tells us," said the chief, 
" that we have spirits in us that will never die, and that our bodies, though dead and 
buried, will rise and live again. Open your ears to-day : did you ever hear fables like 
these ? " This was followed by a burst of deafening laughter, after which the chief 
b^ged. Moffat to say no more on such trifles, lest the people should think him mad. 
The Kafir's life is in accord with such ignorance. Idle and procrastinating, his motto 
is, V Never do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow." Sensual, he revels in 
licentious and debasing rites. It is the missionary's task to open his eyes to the value 
of work and the virtue of purity. Such are some of the hindrances which confront 
missionaries, though there are many others which I cannot discuss — notably, for in- 
stance, the unhappy divisions among the various religious bodies, and even within the 
Church of South Africa itself. Nothing is more melancholy than that we cannot agriee 
upon some broad ground on which we can all meet with a common front the barbarism 
of heathen tribes. Nevertheless, in spite of all, missionary work is advancing steadily 
and unmistakably. Figures are uninteresting, and not always trustworthy, but I must 
give a few. The Church of England did not practically enter the mission-field till 
1848, when Bishop Gray arrived at the Cape. Yet in forty years it has made 30,cxx) 
native converts in the Cape Colony alone, and its clergy have grown from 13 to 244. 
The Wesleyans had fifty years ago twenty missionaries at work in South Africa, and 
they had made only about 1,000 converts. At the present moment they have 170 
missionaries and 60,000 converts. The London Missionary Society, which was, I 
think, first of all in the field, and has been represented by such men as Moffat and 
Livingstone, has made more than 25,000 converts. Only seventeen years ago the whole 
number of native converts in the Cape Colony was 117,888 ; it is now, including those 
in the annexed native territories, 180,000. An approximate estimate of the total 
number of professed native Christians in South Africa brings them to not far short of 
a quarter of a million ; surely not an insignificant result of fifty years' labours. But I 
do not rely upon figures, though I have taken most of them from official sources. I 
appeal to the substantial evidence of missionary work in the shape of the schools, 
especially the great industrial institutions for natives which have sprung up all over 
South Africa* These schools are filled with natives, and largely supported by natives. 
Let me mention one, because it is the largest and best known, the Lovedale 
Institution, founded by the Free Church of Scotland. Here there are 200 native 
boarders, who pay over £2^000 a year for their board and education ; they 
are taught to do regular work, and how to practice useful trades, such as carpentry, 
wagon making, blacksmithing, printing, and telegraphy. To the Blythswood 
Institution, a branch of Lovedale, the Fingoes subscribed no less than £^fioo, I 
haye looked through a number of the reports furnished every year by the magistrates 
in tlie native territories to the Cape Government, and I find many practical proofs of 
the civilised condition of the natives. One magistrate reports how, in consequence of 
the withdrawal of a Government grant, the natives of the district met together, and 
voluntarily agreed upon a tax of 3s. per head of every adult male, to be spent partly 
on education, partly on the repairs of roads, and partly on the maintenance of a 
hospital. In the very next district, it is reported that the natives subscribed £2^^ 
towards education, ;^I50 towards the repairs of roads, and ;^50 towards a hospital. 
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I find also that Captain BIyth, the chief magistrate of an important native territory, 
in writing warmly of missionary work, informs the Government that it is upon the 
Christian natives that they must rely in the case of another War. In Basutoland, 
Sir M. Clark, the Imperial agent, speaks of the " noble work " being carried out 
by the missionaries ; and one of his predecessors, a colonial officer, reported that to 
the labours of the missionaries might be attributed in great measure ** that superior 
intelligence, spirit of inquiry, desire for improvement, and appreciation of good 
government which prevailed among the Basutos more than amongst any South 
African tribe except the Fingoes." Or if a single instance of a native convert is 
wanted, look at Khame, the chief of the Bamangwatotribe. AH travellers and 
traders who have visited him agree that his own character and his people and country 
are far superior to those of neighbouring tribes. I say that these are all practical 
proofs of the success of missionary work ; but I close with one yet more 
striking. About four years ago, a Commission of colonial gentlemen, with a special 
knowledge of native affairs, sat in the Cape Colony to decide upon the best methods 
of governing the natives. They examined every sort of person in South Africa, white 
and black, clerical and lay, who could throw light on the subject ; and in an elaborate 
report which they drew up, they came to this conclusion about the work of the 
missionaries : — *' There are beneficent forces at work gradually remoulding the nature 
and character of the natives, by guiding them to superior knowledge and higher 
hopes, as well as training them in civilised acts and habits and the social order 
of a well-r^ulated community. Among the most powerful of these operating at 
present are the various Christian missions, which, at great expense, and with untiring 
devotedness, and in spite of heavy losses and manifold discouragements, have 
established their agencies throughout the native territories. The influence of these 
agencies in raising the natives, both morally and industrially, in their standing as 
men, can hardly be overstated. A few adverse criticisms with regard to the 
results of their work have come to our notice, but these have not been 
substantiated, notwithstanding that even the best friends of missions admit and 
deplore the fact that what is accomplished falls far short of the objects aimed at and 
wished for. It is a sincere gratification, therefore, to the commission to be able to bear 
its unanimous testimony to the high opinion formed, both from hearsay and from personal 
observation and experience, of the good which is being effected, morally, educationally, 
and industrially, by Christian missionaries among the native population, and we 
recommend that all the countenance, protection, and support which may be possible, 
should be extended to them by the Government." 

That is the deliberate conclusion, after patient investigation, of some of the most 
experienced men in South Africa, and I must declare that I think it is an answer 
absolutely final and crushing to the many people who scoff at missionary work. Of 
course if you look at the teeming native population from the Cape to the Zambesi, you 
may say that the impression made by Christianity is small : no doubt you can point to 
abandoned missions here, and to lapsed converts there ; but that does not shake the 
great fact that the cause of Christianity is advancing. Slowly, it may be, in some 
places almost imperceptibly ; but yet with a volume of irresistible force. I am 
reminded, in thinking of it, of Clough's beautiful description of the rising tide :-^ 

" For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 
Far back, though creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent flooding in the main." 

And so it is with the flowing tide of Christianity in South Africa. Every inch is gained 
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painfully ; many inches once gained are lost again for a time. But the unwearied efforts 
of heroic men do not cease ; having put their hands to the plough, they do not look 
back ; for they know full well that something worth living for has been achieved every 
time that a single native wallowing in vice is led into the path of virtue, or that a 
single heathen plunged in superstition is taught to exclaim from his soul, " The Lord 
God hath made my darkness to be light." 



DISCUSSION. 



The Rev. H. Geldart, of the Universities' Mission in 

Central Africa. 

I WOULD not have presumed to address the Congress on this august occasion, save 
that I have the honour of being a member of the Universities* Mission to Central 
Africa, and have worked for seven years in its field. Hindrances there certainly are, 
°"^ f/"l*y believe what was said by a late treasurer of the S.P.G., that if people 
would only consider the exigencies of time and place, Christianity advances now with 
M rapid strides as in any sub-apostolic times. Firstly, hindrance number one is 
Mahommedanism. It has not been our experience, even in the very remotest degree, 
that the creed of the False Prophet purifies, improves, or in any sense elevates 
morally, civilly, or physically the native African, as has been stated to-day by Canon 
Isaac Taylor. He has told us 250 millions in Africa follow Islam. I would venture 
to assert that 249 of these millions possess the merest apology for their faith. In our 
neighbourhood (Magila) converts are made in one day ; none of them can read, and 
their knowledge of the Koran and its teaching is absolutely niL Again, we have 
been told that Mahommedanism makes Africa teetotal, while Christianity curses it with 
*K*"^ u • ^^ ^ would merely say, if the Moslem teachers made it a sine qua non 
that their converts should give up native beer {pombe), they might as well leave the 
country, for few followers would they get. On all sides we find Mahommedanism 
renders all who have come in contact with it almost entirely unfit for Christianity. 
(I) It gives them the form and semblance of a religion, while it in no way improves 
morals. (2) It perpetuates the slave trade, with its attendant miseries. (3) It 
allows, of course, the practice of polygamy. (4) As the magnates of that part of the 
world are Arabs, it gives the African convert to Islam a position and standing 
amongst men which Christianity, having the reverse only to offer, can never compete 
with. It will thus be seen how great an obstacle Mahommedanism is to Christian 
missionaiy effort. We, I speak collectively, would a thousand times prefer the un- 
touched heathen to work among. Secondly, the other great difficulty we have to 
contend with is polygamy. While we feel convinced that polygamy and admission 
mto Christ s Church can never associate, we are fully alive to the hindrances in 
attainmg this. What is to be done with the women if put away? who will provide 
for them ? will they be eligible for re-marriage, and if not, what can they do? are 
questions we, at least, with an experience of thirteen years, find ourselves totally 
unable to answer. We, however, await with interest the decision of the bishops, 
who are to assemble next year. Reference has already been made to the so-called 
teetotahsm of Islam. While we all deeply regret the importation of spirits into East 
Africa, for our own national honour, let me say it comes almost entirely from Germany. 
I have myself heard in Sir John Kirk*s house a partner of a German firm in Zanzibar 
state that the gin (?) they sold there at is. per bottle was obtained originally in 
Uermany for 2d. But the advances of, as well as the hindrances to, missionary work 
have been discussed to-day. It is not all discouragement. For want of time, let me 
draw your attention to the great sign of advance in our labours— that is, work 
amongst the young. The moral atmosphere of an African village is such that, if any- 
thing IS to be done, the boys must be entirely removed from it. To this end we have 
built large schools and dormitories, now filled by 100 free boys, living with us with 
their parents* consent, at their own (the boys*/ request. After they have been with 
us two or three years, it is marvellous to note the growth of Christian virtues— truth, 
honesty, politeness, and an earnest reverence for the things of God, coupled Yfith a 
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desire to teach what they have learnt themselves. One case in particular. An ex> 
schoolboy, now married, has for many months gathered the adult population of his 
' village every night in a room for instruction and prayers, not receiving any remune- 
ration. The best of our boys (intellectually) are sent to our Theolc^ical College in 
2^nzibar, where, by learning and teaching alternately, they are trained to become 
school teachers, lay readers, and some, we trust, priests. The other boys, more in 
number, but inferior in intellect, after being well grounded in the Faith, and taught 
the three R's, return to their villages, cultivate their plot of ground, marry, and 
become respectable Christian members of society. In conclusion, three are already 
ordained, and are working with zeal and devotion, setting all an example. 



The Rev. R. M. Grier, Prebendary of Lichfield, Vicar of Rugeley, 

. Staffordshire. 

One word upon the subject of polygamy. Canon Isaac Taylor has spoken as if a man 
who ceased to have more than one wife must necessarily leave the others to starve. 
Surely he might continue to support a woman after she has ceased to be his 'wife. I 
have not, however, risen to speak on that subject, and I claim the forbearance of this 
Congress. I desire to plead with you for a few moments with very great earnestness. 
;Call me if you will, after I have spoken, fool, fanatic, faddist, idiot, or anything you 
please, but bear with me patiently to the end. I am certain that all we want for the 
conversion of the world by this great Church of England is more self-denial. We want 
more money, more men, and better conduct on the part of those who profess the 
-Christian Faith. Let me, then, point out to you in a very few words, how I am quite 
-certain you can secure all these things. Is it not a shame that at the present moment, 
when you are spending, as a nation, ;f 1,025,000 every year on missionary effort, you 
are spending something like ;^i4,ooo,ooo a year in vitiating the atmosphere with smoke, 
and ^i 23, 000,000 a year on an unnecessary drug ? Now if the communicants of the 
Church of England would only transfer the amount of their drink bill to the coffers of 
•the Church, we might dispense with all our endowments, have plenty of money for all 
our agencies, and double our missionary work. But the harm that strong drink does 
to men is greater than that which it does to our pockets. Our Lord has divided men 
into two classes. He has said that " no man can serve two masters, for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or else he will despise the one and cleave to the other.'* 
In other words there are men with warm, quick sympathies, who love and hate, 
and others of colder temperament who despise and cleave to. Need I point out 
from which class the missionaries must come ? They must come from among the heroes 
X)f the world, the men in whose vocabulary there is no such word as " impossible," the 
men of passion, and it is just such men who are most liable to fall victims to narcotics. 
Amongst the drunkards are to be found men with great wealth of faculty, men who afe 
possessed of every power to move the world except the one power of self-control, and 
that they might have had, but for the habits of Christian society. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the drunkards are merely ne'er-do-wells ; the annals of literature teach us 
better than that. Some time ago I was in an office at which a few minutes before a 
man had called, who had been a distinguished Chinese missionary. He was in a 
workhouse suit begging, and had been refused coppers, because the people there knew 
that the money, if given, would find its way at once into the nearest publican's till. 
A friend of mine has described a striking scene he witnessed as a boy in a country 
town, when twenty men came forward to offer themselves for missionary work in India, 
and left amidst the blessings and prayers of the whole population. One evening, 
twenty-five years later, when working elsewhere, he was asked by the servants to go 
down to the front door to a beggar, who was so importunate that he would not be 
denied. In the hatless, dirty, miserable wretch at his door, my friend had hard work 
to recognise one of that noble band of twenty who a quarter of a century before had set 
ibrth, at the peril of their lives, to carry the light of the Gospel into the dark places of 
the earth. Imagine what effect the sight of a drunken missionary must have upon the 
coinparatively sober Hindoos. Of course the great majority of our missionaries preserve 
their self-control to the end. But even those may unconsciously do harm. A ghastly story 
has reached me from a distant land. The people, I am told, are being decimated by 
strong drink, and they ascribe the introduction of alcohol into thcif midst t9 those who 
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first preached to them the Gospel of Christ. Is it not horrible to reflect that the men who 
gave to the people with one hand the Waters of Life, should with the other have offered 
them the ** fire-water " which tends to everlasting misery ? Of the results of the use of 
this drug among the weaker races, it is hardly necessary to speak. Its ravages amongst 
them ought to frighten us. Everywhere they are being destroyed by it. But the drug 
is working the same effects in our midst, only more slowly, because our constitutions 
are better and our climate is more temperate ; and if we would save others from this 
vice, we must first take care to save ourselves. Do not go away with the notion that 
the evils of which we have been speaking in this Congress can be arrested, that 
Socialism can be checked, or the miseries which provoked it put an end to, unless we in 
Christian England learn to practise Christian self-denial in a practical way. It is not 
simply men and women brought up in miserable houses who fall victims to intemperance. 
Noblemen, members of Parliament, clergymen, communicants, women of culture and 
refinement, are everywhere hindering, through their drinking habits, the Gospel of 
Christ at home, and therefore hindering it abroad. I do most earnestly and affectionately 
entreat you who desire the happiness and glory of that humanity which our Lord came 
to save, to consider this question carefully, and not to allow the awful reproach of 
drunkenness to rest upon our nation : but remember, it never will be overcome unless 
the good are willing to sacrifice themselves for the bad, and unless the strong are willing 
to take up the cross for the sake of the weak. 



The Rev. Philip B. Simeon, Grahamstown. 

I WANT to draw the attention of this Congress to one particular form of hindrance to 
our missionary work in South Africa in connection with our colonists. As mission 
preacher in the diocese of Grahamstown, and as one to whom the bishop has given a 
general license throughout his diocese, I wish particularly to impress on this Congress, 
and, through the Congress, on the English nation, as far as my words can reach, the 
absolute importance of our making a great effort in this present generation to supply 
the needs of those English colonist farmers who have not been provided for by the 
Church's organisation. When I say this, I intend in no way to imply that they have 
been neglected through any fault on the part of the Church hitherto. Successive 
bishops of Grahamstown have had their hands full enough in providing for the towns 
and larger villages of the diocese. I should like to point out that, though the diocese 
of Grahamstown is only third in size among the African dioceses, yet it measures 300 
miles from north to south, and about 290 from east to west. It is considerably larger 
than England and Wales, and yet there are in it only about fifty places with a sufficiently 
large population to enable the people, under the voluntary system, to support resident 
clergy in their midst. For all that, the whole of the country is taken up by farmers, 
the large majority of whom are Englishmen, and hitherto these farmers, with their 
wives and families, have been necessarily left very much indeed to themselves. Now, 
when it is remembered that these farmers employ native labour entirely, and that the 
rural population of the future will to a large extent be the posterity of these farmers, 
and that we are surrounded by a considerable native population, it will, I think, be 
evident the spiritual welfare of these colonists and their attitude towards the religion 
of Christ will very largely affect, either for good or evil, the work of those of our 
clergy who are more directly engaged in the conversion of the natives. The bishop 
is anxious to meet these special difficulties by special means. The difficulties with 
which he has to cope are these : the farmers in this huge diocese are sometimes as 
much as twenty, thirty, forty, or even sixtv miles away from the nearest village where 
there is a resident priest and a chapel. To put it in another way, this means that if 
a child is born on one of these up-country farms, that child has often to be taken a 
distance of from twenty to sixty miles in a Cape cart, and over rough roads, if its 
baptism is to be secured. The same thing, of course, holds good with regard to 
candidates for confirmation and with regard to the reception of the Holy Communion 
itself. The bishop's plan is simply this : he desires to form a community, or society, 
of clergy, who shall undertake to organise periodical services in different parts of the 
country. The community will, of necessity, be composed of unmarried clergy, who, 
for economical not less than for spiritual reasons, will have a common purse and a 
common roof, and who will go forth according to a regular plan of work agreed upon 
amongst themselves, with the bishop's sanction. I am glad to be able to tell the 
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Congress that this plan has met with general approbation at the hands of well-nigh 
the whole seventy-nve clergy in the diocese. I am glad also to be able to assure you that 
wherever I, as representing the beginnings of this scheme, have been, I have been 
received, not merely with the most open-handed hospitality on the part of the English 
farmers, but with the truest and heartiest welcome. But, better still, I am glad to be 
able to say that in the two centres in which I have already started such periodical 
services, I have always a congregation, small, certainly, because the population is very 
thin, but composed of men who have brought their wives and sons and daughters 
considerable distances, amounting, to my knowledge, in some instances to as much as 
seventeen or eighteen miles, the journey occupying three hours. In places nearer 
Grahamstown several of the farmers come regularly distances of from six to ten miles 
to attend the services, thus giving the most satisfactory evidence of their appreciation 
of what is being done for them. I venture to urge this work very heartily on the 
consideration of the Congress, not merely with respect to the diocese of Grahams- 
town, but with regard to a very large number of our other colonial dioceses as well. 
When I was taking a holiday tour some years ago, the Bishop of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, the Bishop of Auckland, the Bishop of Honolulu, and others, spoke to me 
on the subject, and expressed a desire that something of the kind should be started in 
their dioceses. I therefore venture to take this opportunity of challenging some of 
the younger clergy in England to offer to come and help to lay the foundation of a 
community of this character. I have come to England, at the bishop's express wish, 
to raise funds for the work, and, what is still more important, to try and find two or 
three men who will offer to devote themselves to it. I desire in no sense whatever 
unduly to magnify its importance, but I do sincerely and honestly, before God, venture 
to think that if two or three fitting men were forthcoming, we might, in the course of 
the next three or four years, gain such a footing in our own diocese as to attract the 
attention of other dioceses round about, and encourage them to similar efforts to open 
up a field for still more extended labour, the need of which is universally felt, but to 
supply which, alas, no systematic effort has hitherto been made. 



The Rev. Wm. Henry Hutchings, Rector of Kirkby Misperton, 

Pickering. 

I HAVE only a short time at my disposal, and I have but a very few words to say to 
you. It appears to me that the reception of a divine revelation throws upon us three 
responsibilities. The first is that we should believe it. By believing it, I mean that we 
should regard Christianity, not merely as one amongst many religions, all of which 
contain more or less truth, but as the absolute religion and the supernatural revelation 
of God to man. The second responsibility is that we should bring our own lives 
under the power and guidance of it ; and the third, that every Christian should be a 
missionary, and endeavour to disseminate as far as possible the truth of God. It seems 
to me that my friend and neighbour. Canon Isaac Taylor, in his ver)' able paper, threw 
cold water on our Christian missions. I think the answer to his paper is to be found 
in these words : ** Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature." 
I do not believe the Gospel of Chiist and the Church of Christ to be sent to only one 
quarter of the globe, and to only one condition of civilisation. I do not believe that 
there is anyone in such darkness of heart, or in such a condition of moral degradation, 
but that, it you can bring home to his soul the love of the crucified and glorified Lord, 
he will not respond to your message. Let me say a few words as to how we may 
practically help the missions of the Church. I cannot expect, with Prebendary Grier, 
that a large portion of the great sum spent annually on drink will be devoted to Chris- 
tian missions ; but I can tell you what can be done in country parishes to aid them. 
It has been my privilege to follow in the footsteps of one who is known and honoured, 
especially in Wolverhampton — I mean Canon Body — ^and, therefore, in speaking of 
what has been done in my own parish, I am not speaking of what was initiated by 
myself. Canon Body taught the people that it was the duty of every one of them to 
contribute to Christian missions, and especially to the Society for the Propagation oi 
the Gospel in Foreign parts. He gave them four rules. The first is that they should 
give regularly. It is the small sum contributed every week when a man receives his 
wages which tells in the end, and brings the large result. The second rule is that 
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they should give secretly. They will not allow the amount found in the collecting 
boxes ever to be written on the covers. The third rule is that they should give cheerfully. 
They have been taught that it is not merely their duty, but that it is their privilege to 
give. A clergyman in the Seven Dials told me that on an occasion when there was great 
destitution among his people, he went to one of the City of London's Company's dinners 
and told those present, not that it was their duty, but that it was their privilege to give 
to the hungry masses. The result of his appeal was that he obtained a large sum for 
the relief of the poor in that part of London. Canon Body has taught the people of 
my parish that God loves a cheerful giver. The fourth rule which has been given 
them is that the gift must be accompanied hy prayer, A prayer is suggested for the 
people to use when they put their money into the boxes. I will tell you the result of 
the system. There are 972 souls in my parish, all of them farmers or farm labourers and 
their families, with the exception of two families, and this year's collection (boxes and 
offertories) amounts to ;£82, and this is less than has been obtained in more prosperous 
times, and when the parish had the great benefit of Canon Body's zealous ministry. 
If you want to extend our missions, you must believe in the power of Christianity to 
attract all nations, whatever be their conditions, and you must induce people to prac- 
tise almsgiving. The missionary idea will be found to have an advantage for the 
people themselves, it lifts them out of the narrow groove in which the village mind is 
apt to be confined, and gives them a grand conception of the Catholic Church, and an 
onward look to that great day when the promise shall be accomplished, and ''the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ." 



The Rev. Wm. J. Smith, Vicar of St John's, Kilburn, N.W. 

I MERELY wish to say that I thank Canon Taylor most heartily for having drawn 
attention to the Mahommedan question. I do not, however, accept his figures. He 
will pardon me for saying that they are very fallacious. I think that the reason why more 
has not been done in the direction of the conversion of Mahommedans is that no society 
has yet taken up the subject practically and directly. There are not at this moment 50 
men in Africa who are able to conduct a Mahommedan controversy. For 1 000 years 
Mahommedanism was stationary in Africa. Lately it has wakened up, because, 
being a religion of the sword, its followers have gone to that continent where the sword 
is more potent than in Europe. I know of no place in Africa that would answer, 
even in the remotest way, to the fanciful description which Canon Taylor has given 
us of the results of Mahommedanism, except a single place which has recently been 
visited by Mr. Thompson. But in that place there is no brotherhood. The 
Mahommedan conquerers are at the head, and they have made the rest of the 
inhabitants bow to their rule. The Hausas are next, and the slaves are below, and are 
kept rigidly apart each from the other. The language in which the religion of Islam 
is written is a foreign language to the people, and I know of no instance in which a 
Mahommedan has translated the Koran. Canon Taylor has told us, though I do not 
believe it, begging his pardon for saying so, that when once a tribe has become 
Mahommedan, it is impossible to make it Christian, but if it be so, it contradicts his 
statement that it is an advantage to the African people to become Mahommedan. 
It cannot be an advantage to hinder people from the only civilisation worth having, 
namely, the civilisation that is under the influence and inspiration of Christianity, 
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The Right Hon. the Earl Nelson, in the first instance, and 
afterwards the Right Rev. the PRESIDENT in the Chair. 



THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 

m 

{a) Religious Societies of the iSth Century. 

ip) Guilds and Associations for Communicants, and for 

Prayer, Bible Reading, Exa 
(c) Retreats and Quiet Days. 

PAPERS. 
(a) Religious Societies of the iSth Century. 

• 

The Rev. W. H. Barlow, Vicar of Islington. 

The first authority to which any student of this subject would naturally 
refer is that of Dr. Josiah Woodward. He was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and (to use his own designation) "Minister of 
Poplar." Woodward's narrative may be briefly summed up as follows : — 
** It is now about two-and-thirty years ago/* I quote from the fourth 
edition of 17 1 2, **that several young men of the Church of England, 
in the cities of London and Westminster, were about the same time 
touched with a very affecting sense of their sins, and began to apply 
themselves in a very serious manner to religious thoughts and purposes. 
In this mournful season these disconsolate convicted persons often 
resorted to their ministers for spiritual advice and succour ; and it many 
times fell out that several of them met together at the house of their 
spiritual physician seeking cure for their wounded spirits, and so con- 
tracted a little acquaintance by these providential interviews." 

After referring to Dr. Horneck and Mr. Smythies, he states that by 
these, and other two ministers, the young men in question were advised to 
meet together once a week for the purpose of religious instruction and 
of spiritual edification. 

Among the rules and orders prescribed for their use were these : — 
Mutual assistance and consolation in their Christian course was to be 
the first thing. Each member was to endeavour to influence others and 
to bring in at least one recruit. They must practise good discourse. 
They must prosecute their design in none but Christian methods, with 
due respect to their superiors in Church and State, without giving cause 
of offence to anyone. They must not form a sect or division. 

New members must give some proof of their fitness for membership. 
Whilst all are to be members of the Church of England, ** they 
must be careful to express due Christian charity, candour, and modera- 
tion to all such Dissenters as are of good conversation." Disputes on 
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controversial points, and all unnecessary discourse about State affairs, 
and the concerns of trade and worldly things, are to be avoided. 

Contributions are to be made for pious purposes — especially the relief 
of the poor. The religious discharge of all relative duties in life is 
strongly urged. Gambling is to be discouraged. The danger of national 
sins is to be realised. Public catechising of the young is to be 
encouraged. Indeed, throughout the whole of Woodward's book we 
find this one point specially enforced,, the promotion of holiness among 
the members of the societies. 

Burnet takes the second place in the list of authorities. The following 
passage is from his history of his own time : — '* In King James* reign, 
the fear of popery was so strong, as well as just, that many in and 
about London began to meet often together both for devotion and 
for their further instruction ; things of that kind had been formerly 
practised only among the puritans and dissenters; but these were 
of the Church, and came to their own ministers to be assisted with forms 
of prayer, and other directions ; they were chiefly conducted by Dr. 
Beveridge and Dr. Horneck. Some disliked this and were afraid 
it might be the original of new factions and parties ; but wiser and 
better men thought it was not fit nor decent to check a spirit of 
devotion at such a time ; it might have given scandal, and it seemed a 
discouraging of piety, and might be a means to drive well-meaning 
persons over to the dissenters." 

Burnet, no doubt, was familiar with Woodward's book, but he 
evidently gives some particulars of his own, doubtless from personal 
recollection, and notably the fact that the societies proved an effective 
contingent in resisting the popish schemes of James II. 

It will be seen that Burnet refers to Beveridge and Horneck, and 
Woodward to Horneck, and Smythies, as the fathers of the movement. 
A brief account of these three men may be here given. 

Dr. Anthony Horneck^ a native of the Lower Palatinate, but a 
graduate of Oxford and Cambridge, became, in 167 1, a preacher at the 
Savoy, where he continued to officiate till his death, in 1696. The 
saintliness of his life, and the pathetic character of his sermons brought 
auditors to the Savoy from the most remote parts. 

Beveridge^ who became Bishop of St. Asaph in 1704, was made, in 
1672, rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill. Admirably did he work this 
parish, and was called the great ** reviver of primitive piety." 

Smythies was curate of St. Giles', Cripplegate, and Sunday morning 
lecturer at St. Michael's, Cornhill. He was a very awakening preacher, 
and his Cornhill lectures were addressed chiefly to youth. 

In Secretan's " Life and Times of Robert Nelson," there is an account 
given of that distinguished churchman's connection with the religious 
societies in question. Nelson emerged from the retirement in which he had 
previously lived among the non-jurors about 1699, and died in January, 
1714-5. He occupied his time in the following religious and philanthropic 
pursuits : — (i) The religious societies of young men, founded in London 
in 1678, which are the subject of our inquiry to-night. (2) The 
societies for the reformation of manners. (These are not to be con- 
founded with the former. They had their origin about 1 691, in the 
efforts of five or six private gentlemen in London, who set themselves to 

23 
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recover public morality from the excesses that had disgraced it under 
Charles II. They aimed at suppressing swearing, drunkenness, profa- 
nation of the Lord's Day, and immorality generally. They were com- 
posed of churchmen and dissenters, whereas the religious societies 
comprised churchmen only. They had affiliated branches in Hull, 
Nottingham, and Bristol, and many other places). Nelson was 
further occupied with (3) The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; (4) Charity schools ; (5) The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ; (6) The designs of Dr. Bray for supplying libraries to the 
j)Oorer clergy ; (7) The commission for building new churches. (There 
is also in the same work an interesting account of what Nelson called 
** Desideranda," anticipating in a remarkable way many of the special 
efforts of more recent times, e.g.^ hospitals for incurables, and for found- 
ling children, penitentiaries, and what we more politely call ragged 
schools, though he styled them " homes for blackguard boys," together 
with the question of suffragan bishops.) 

Secretan's account of the religious societies, and of Nelson*s connec- 
tion with them, is as follows : — ** In our enumeration of these ways and 
methods of doing good, as Nelson entitles them, the first place is due to 
the Religious Societies of Young Men. The narrative of their establish- 
ment recalls the circumstances under which the similar Societies of St. 
Vincent de Paul were founded at Paris sixty years before. A few young 
men, belonging to the middle station of life, impressed by the sermons 
of Dr. Homeck and of Mr. Smythies, touched so with a sense of their sins, 
and earnestly desiring to live nearer to God, began to feel their need of 
closer and spiritual intercourse, and of mutual encouragement in the 
practice of piety. And they formed themselves, therefore, by the advice 
of some clergymen, into a religious society, the members of which agreed 
to meet together one evening in the week for religious conference ; on 
which occasions they sang psalms and prayed, read portions of Holy 
Scripture, and discoursed upon some point of practical religion. They 
were all zealously attached to the Church of England, and when, in 
King James II.'s reign, they saw the Mass celebrated daily in the Chapel 
Royal and elsewhere, they resolved, in a spirit of laudable emulation, to 
set up daily prayers at eight in the evening, at St. Clement Danes, 
where they never wanted, we are told, a full and affectionate congrega- 
tion. Their earnest anxiety to guard themselves from declension in 
religion secured their frequent reception of the Holy Communion, and 
their carefulness to receive it with unimpaired reverence induced them 
to set forth preparation lectures on the Sunday and Friday preceding 
its administration at many churches in town. And, not content with 
receiving the Sacrament upon the Holy Days of the Church, they were in 
the habit of meeting at one another's houses on the nights or evenings 
preceding, in order to discourse piously upon the subject matter of the 
day. To this anxiety to promote their own personal religion they were 
not forgetful to add practical works of charity. Each member brought 
to the weekly conference a contribution proportioned to his means 
towards the common fund, out of which sums were granted for the relief 
of the poor, whom they sought out at their houses ; for the maintenance 
of charity schools, in the establishment and management of which the 
members especially interested themselves; for the support of daily 
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fprayers and lectures \ and for the promotion of Dr. Bray's designs in the 
American plantations/' 

I cannot close the list of authorities without referring to Abbey and 
'Overton's important work, to Tyerman's " Life of Wesley," and to an 
article in the Quarterly Review of January, 1884, and to certain 
'Statements therein made. 

In the last of these it is asserted that^ soon after their establishment, 
there were 42 of these religious societies in London and Westminster ; 
.and that there were similar associations quickly to be found in every 
town of England and Ireland. Dr. Joshua Toulmen, in his history of 
Protestant Dissenters, is quoted as to the great effect produced by 
these societies, " When John and Charles Wesley established their 
ireligious coterie at Oxford, they were doing nothing more than starting 
.among the undergraduates one of those religious societies which were 
everywhere well known." 

Having thus traced the origin of the religious societies, and given 

some account of their constitution and working, it may be well to set 

•down the references that are made to them in the literature of the 

• eighteenth century, as far as they can be traced. 

(i.) Dr. George Stanhope^ Dean of Canterbury, preaching at Bow 
'Church, December 28th, 1702, before the Societies for the Reformation 

of Manners, adds a postcript to the sermon, when printed, on the 

religious societies, giving various counsels on points on which he con- 
-sidered an improvement desirable. His language is very respectful, and 

never amounts to an accusation. 

(ii.) Robert Nelson^ in his "Fasts and Festivals," 1704, speaks in 
'their defence, showing thereby that they needed such defence. There 

was, in fact, always a party which looked with some suspicion on them, 
jperhaps, as in their opinion, inclining somewhat to Puritanism. Nelson 

saw ihem only as one of the agencies of piety and morality. His strict 

churchmanship was quite satisfied with them. The same author in his 
Hast work, *' The Address to Persons of Quality," published in 17 15, 

recommends them. The esteem in which Nelson was held was high, and 
(this endorsement by him of the societies must have been to them a 

great advantage. 

(iii.) James Paterson^ in his "Pietas Londinensis," 17 14, gives a 
t brief account of every London church, the ministers of that date, with 

the services, and the foundation sermons and lectures. In numerous 

instances the sermons and lectures were founded and maintained by the 
ireligious society of the parish ; sometimes as a Sunday evening, five 
-o'clock, lecture ; or a week-day lecture ; or a sermon in preparation for 
rthe monthly communion ; or a charity sermon for schools or the poor. 

Twenty -four of these churches are enumerated, and they are spread all 

• over London. 

(iv.) Thomas Allen^ rector of Kettering, in his "Practice of a Holy 

Life," 1 7 16, is an important witness. Allen knew what vital piety 

♦meant, and there is a truly evangelical tone in his writings. The above 

work is somewhat in the method of the "Whole duty of Man." He 

• dedicates it to the religious societies. He writes, not only as a patron of 
the societies, but as a member of them himself in other days, and as 
one who had been spiritually indebted to them. He speaks of them as 

. engaged in propagating the gospel in foreign parts. Without expressly 
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saying so, he seems to imply that the S.P»G., then in its early days, had 
some connection with the religious societies ; or, at any rate, that the 
same men belonged to both. 

From this date to the time of Whitefield and the Wesleys, that is 
for about 20 years, I can find no printed reference to the work of 
the religious societies; but coming to 1737, I glean the following 
particulars : — 

(v.) Two sermons of Whitefield* s were published in that year, preached 
before the religious societies, at their quarterly meetings, in Bow Church. 
(I cannot stay to analyse or describe them; but they are such as would 
now be preached before a society of young Christian men.) These 
sermons belonged to the very early period of Whit efi eld's career, when 
he was strictly regular, and only preached for the clergy in their churches 
when requested. The second of the two gained him an immense 
London popularity. He was in request for charity sermons for several 
weeks after, and much followed as a preacher until he sailed for Georgia. 
Whitefield's journal, detailing the numerous visits he had paid to the 
religious societies, and his first breaking bounds, was issued in 1739. 
Much variety of opinion had come out in the bosom of the societies 
themselves, as the result of Whitefield's expositions, though, on the whole, 
they had proved very popular. But a crisis had arrived. Instead of the 
little, .quiet, parochial gathering under the control of the clergyman, 
crowded meetings were now held under a stranger, and he had entered 
upon novel courses. 

Great excitement followed, and several pamphlets reflecting on White- 
field, and warning the societies, issued from the press. Once more, in 
" An answer by Whitefield to observations on the conduct of the 
Methodists," taking the form of a letter to the Bishop of London, 
Bishop Gibson, dated March, 1744, there are frequent references to 
the religious societies. Whitefield refers to Woodward, and says, that 
the first origin of the societies exactly answered to those of the 
Methodists. 

(vi.) John Wesley's ]o\xxn2\, during the years 1 738-1 7 39, contains notices 
of his visits to the meetings of the religious societies. He expounded 
at their assemblies in Bristol, in the Minories, in Bear Yard, in Aldersgate 
Street, in Gutter Lane, at the Savoy, and in Beech Lane. At one of the 
meetings, he says, ** I could not confine myself to the form of prayer 
which we were accustomed to use there." 

(vii.) Charles Wesley, in his journal for the same years, 1 738-1 739, 
makes frequent reference to expositions at meetings of the religious 
societies. Large numbers began to attend. Differences of opinion began 
to be expressed. On one occasion he writes — " After much disputing, I 
refuted rather than convinced them by reading the Homily of Justifica- 
tion." On another occasion, he says — ** I withstood them to the face.*' 

(viii.) In 1737, Tristram Land, a London clergyman, and formerly 
fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge, addressed a letter to the religious 
societies, and another to Whitefield. He cautions the former against 
the latter. He also reminds them of Dean Stanhope's hints in years 
gone by. This letter seems to indicate that the societies were 
somewhat wavering between the new Methodism and their old 
churchmanship. 

(ix.) In 1744, Thomas Church, vicar of Battersea, published a letter to 
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Whitefield on the occasion of his letter to the Bishop of London* The 
Methodists were now a much more developed body than they were in 
1739. He refers to Woodward, and this may perhaps mean that in his 
view the religious societies would do well to adhere to the principles 
and practices of the latter. 

(x.) Dr. Wiliiam Berryman^ vicar of St. Andrew, Undershaft, preached 
before the religious societies at their quarterly meeting in March, 1738-9. 
He urges the members to meet privately for their advancement in piety, 
but not to let their meetings have the appearance of a public congrega- 
tion. He desires them not to forsake their own Church and run after 
popular preachers in other places. He does not mention Wesley, or 
Whitefield, although evidently having them in mind. 

(xi.) James Hervey addressed, May 21, 1739, a letter to ** a Society of 
Christian friends," probably established at Bideford. Hervey did 
establish a society there, where he was curate. He took his model 
from Woodward, to whom he refers. A religious society was founded 
at Truro, under Samuel Walker^ in 1754. After Walker's death, in 
1764, the society seems to have ceased to be attached to the Church of 
England, owing to the adverse influence of the clergy. The Bideford 
society seems to have held on its way under like opposition for forty 
years. 

Out of London, the societies seem to have flourished most at Bristol, 
as is plain from Whitefield's journals. 

(xii.) Dr. William Dodd preached a sermon at St. Mary-le-Bow on 
Easter Monday, April i6th, 1759, at the annual meeting of the 
religious societies in or about London. It is styled, " Cautions 
against Methodism;*' or, **Unity recommended." It is addressed to the 
twelve stewards of the societies, and quotes from Dean Stanhope's 
postscript. Dodd's sermon seems among the latest of the contemporary 
notices of the movement. But if the fact be as I have stated it, that 
the Bideford society held on for forty years after 1739, that is to 1779, 
then, as the societies commenced in London in 1678, the length of their 
course in London or the country would seem to have been about 100 
years. 

(xiii.) A copy of an Act of Parliament has been kindly put into 
my hands, authorising the erection of the new Church of St. John, 
Wolverhampton . 

The trustees are to meet before July ist, 1755. A fund is spoken of 
as having been raised by the voluntary subscription of a certain society 
in Wolverhampton, for administering the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, once in every month, early in the morning, at the mother 
church of Wolverhampton, which said subscription is proposed to be 
applied toward the building of the said church. 

Thus there was in 1755 a society here; and in St. John's church is 
seen a fruit of its labours. 

(xiv.) One important reference to the work of the religious societies 
must not be omitted. The Rev. T. T. Biddulph^ vicar of St. James', 
Bristol, a prominent leader of the Evangelical revival in the Church of 
England, wrote a letter in March, 18 13, to the Bishop of Bristol, 
-defending himself against a charge of non -conformity. Amongst other 
things with which he had been taxed was, that of breaking Church order 
by having meetings elsewhere than in the parish church for devotional 
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purposes. He admits the charge, and says that he has, on Friday- 
evenings in the school-room, assemblies of his parishioners for expositioft 
of the scriptures and prayer, men assembling on one Friday, and 
women on another. He believed none attended who were not 
communicants. He defends himself by quoting Dr. Woodward's rules, 
and wishes his work were in more general circulation. He asserts 
that the religious societies had received the sanction of the govemors^ 
of the Church. He quotes Nelson, to show that the societies were 
in regular conformity with the Church, and helpful in promoting piety. 
He mentions incidentally that the societies were at work in the 
beginning of George III.'s reign — /.^., about 1760. 

Conclusion, — It is clear: (i) That the societies began on a strictly 
religious basis, with a desire to promote spiritual life among young men. 
(2) That they worked strictly on Church of England lines, seeking help- 
and teaching from the parochial clergy, and being ready to provide the 
expense of extra services in churches where possible and desirable. (3) 
That the piety of the members showed itself in good works, having the 
glory of , God and the welfare of man for their object. (4) That they 
received the cordial approval of many of the bishops and other authorities 
of the Church, and of laymen like Nelson. (5) That they were probably 
the frame-work into which the labours of Whitefield and Wesley were for a 
time fitted, though ultimately the work of those revivalists took another 
form. 

How, then, shall we account for their decay and disappearance 
after 100 years of service ? Secretan says this: ** The sequel of these 
societies is melancholy and disappointing. They largely shared in the 
High Church enthusiasm of Queen Anne's reign, imbibed a tincture of 
Jacobite tendencies, became obnoxious to the new Government, and 
drew down some obloquy on the charity schools, which they had sup- 
ported." If this be so, then the cause of their decay was the departure 
from their orignal object and principles, viz., "the promotion of piety 
among young men." But we may further suppose that in the general 
decay of vital religion, before the time of Whitefield and Wesley, they 
were neither so universally spread throughout the land, nor so carefully 
fostered by the parochial clergy, as we could have wished. For it 
must be remembered that they were strictly parochial, not general. 
Unless, therefore, they had the warm support of their own pastors, they^ 
must sooner, or later, have succumbed. Amid the excitement and dis- 
traction that arose in the times of Whitefield and Wesley, they were at first 
obscured, and then in the next generation seem to have passed away. 

But to these religious societies as a root, to the principles which they 
inculcated, to the men who supported them, to the fervour which 
animated them, may be traced, I believe, under God's over-ruling pro- 
vidence, the origin of those two great Church of England Institutions, 
the S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. And, therefore, though they themselves 
have perished, fruit of their work remains in the corporations just 
named. 

We cannot leave the subject without a word of thankfulness that, in an 
irreligious age like the Restoration period, God should have raised up 
such an agency as this in the National Church to keep alive the flame of 
true piety. 
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The work done should encourage us to like efforts. The mistakes 
committed should be our warning. To choose the good of the past and 
to avoid the evil, is surely the great lesson of history. 



{b) Guilds and Associations. 
The Rev. R. S. Hassard, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Dalston. 

(i) St. Francis of Sales thus describes the nature of true devotion: — 
" Aurelius painted all the faces of the personages in his pictures with the 
features of the women whom he loved ; and so everyone paints devotion 
according to his own desires and fancies." One considers devotion to 
consist in fasting ; another in temperance ; another in a great number of 
prayers ; another in almsgiving. " But," says St. Francis, ** true devotion 
is nothing else than the true love of God ; this loVe gives us strength to 
do what is called charity, and when it has arrived at such a degree of 
perfection that it not only makes us good, but makes us do it earnestly, 
frequently, with alacrity, then it is called devotion." 

I have commenced my paper with this description of true devotion, 
because the aim of most Guilds (and it was about guilds I was asked to 
speak) is to promote the life of devotion in this highest, widest sense, and 
not only in the restricted sense of certain particular acts of devotion. 
For the purpose of this paper I would define the "Devotional Life'^ 
as **the life devoted to God; a life full of self-discipline, of deeds 
of charity, as well as of public and private worship, and all arising 
from a love in some faint measure responsive to God*s amazing love 
to us." 

There can be, I suppose, no question that the great multiplication of 
guilds and other kindred societies in recent years, is a token of a wide- 
spread desire among Christian laymen to live a Christian life, a life which 
is something higher than that of a mere civilised heathenism ; in fact, the 
life of devotion. This, I think, cannot be disputed ; it will be my aim 
in this paper to show that guilds are, and may become still more so, 
valuable agents in promoting this Devotional Life. 

(2) But, before I do this, I ought to try and define what I mean by a 
Guild. This definition covers, I think, most of the guilds of which I 
shall speak: — **A Brotherhood of Lay Churchmen, each member of 
which professes his determination to show his love to God, and his 
dependence upon God, by certain stated acts of public and private 
worship ; promises to aim towards the attainment of a high standard of 
Christian living ; and declares his resolve to be no inactive member of 
the Body of Christ, but to take such share as lies within his power in the 
3pecial work for which the guild was formed." 

A guild, you see, proclaims four principles. First, that it is the duty 
of every layman to be an active member of the Body — to take his share 
in the councils, in the work, in the worship of the Church. Secondly, 
that the Church is a brotherhood, not a mere congregation of indepen- 
dent units. Thirdly, that the Christian has a code of morality higher 
than that of the world. And fourthly, that it is impossible to live the 
true layman's life without daily and hourly communion with God. 
Now, of lay brotherhoods answering to this definition, a very great 
number have sprung up within the Church during the last few years. 
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: For convenience* sake, we may divide them into four classes. First 
of all, Parochial Guilds. Secondly, Professional Guilds^ such as the 
Guild of St Luke, for the medical profession ; of the Holy Standard for 
the Army ; the Church and Stage Guild ; the Railway Guild of the 
Holy Cross; the Guild of St Martin, for men engaged in the Post 
Office \ the Guild of St. Barnabas, for hospital trained nurses. Thirdly, 
Guilds with special objects^ such as the Missionary Guild of St. Saviour, 
for the Maritzburg diocese ; the Guild of All Souls, for the Christian 
reform of burial Lastly, General Guilds. In this class I would place 
all those which, whether for one special object or for general Church 
work, or for the maintenance of a stricter rule of life, are confined to no 
one class, and to no particular locality. The Guild of St. Alban, the 
oldest of our modern guilds, founded at Birmingham in 1851, is also 
the largest of these societies. I cannot refrain from mentioning here one 
other most valuable society, which has all the characteristics, though it 
has never assumed the title, of a guild, the Church of England Working 
Men's Society. And, though I know very little about its working, I 
ought to add, the Church Army. 

(3) Now, as I have already said, the great object I have set before 
myself is to try and show that the Guild is a valuable agent for 
promoting the devotional life of the Church. I shall endeavour to do 
this, first, by massing all classes of guilds together, and simply con- 
sidering how far societies of Christian laymen, animated by those 
principles which I have mentioned, seem to be exactly the organisations 
required to grapple with the spirit of the age. 

Let me try and read *^the signs of the times^' — attempt to set before 
you the general drift of thought and life amongst the professedly 
Christian population in our large town parishes. 

(a) First, there can be no doubt that, though that doctrine which has 
been already discussed in this Congress — ** the priesthood of the people " — 
may be an unknown term, yet that the spirit of that doctrine is obtaining 
a vigorous hold upon the minds of our Christian people. As it marches 
along, this doctrine, undefined and generally misunderstood, is smashing 
into atoms the old idea that all that a layman was called upon to do, 
was to go to church and hear sermons, to say his prayers and read his 
Bible at home, and, speaking generally, to save his own soul. And 
what is taking its place ? On the one hand, there is amongst some 
people the idea that public worship and the official priesthood are 
unnecessary ; amongst others, that no man is truly a Christian unless 
he become a preacher; amongst others, a miserable spirit of dis- 
content with the existing order of things; but, on the other hand, 
amongst those who understand the doctrine, there is a readiness 
to take part in the councils of the Church, to lend a helpful, 
hand in all Church and parish work, to throw body, soul, and spirit into 
the revived worship in our churches. Now, see how the guild steps 
forward to foster and guide this movement. It meets the man who has 
been touched by the converting hand of God. It finds him discon- 
tented with the Church, ashamed of the low standard of Christian life, 
resolved at any cost to work for that Saviour who has done so much for 
him. To such a man the guild says, ** Brother, do not stray away from 
the Church. We offer you a cordial welcome to our brotherhood. We, 
like you, are laymen, we are all pledged to live the Christian life, to 
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worship and to work for Christ — in a word, with the Church's blessing 
and sanction, we seek to exercise the ministry of the laity, the priesthood 
of the people." 

Yes, the restored guild is itself a product of the revived doctrine \ 
and, seeing that its whole aim is to make men better churchmen, more 
prayerful, more workful, I think we must welcome back so valuable an 
agent in promoting the doctrine of the Church to Christ. 

ip) The second sign of .the times is one which so often accompanies 
an undigested belief in the doctrine of the ** priesthood of the people," 
that some amongst us are much afraid of that glorious truth, I mean the 
spirit of individualism 

As far as I can understand it, the doctrine of the priesthood of the 
people is utterly opposed to ** individualism." The true doctrine is, I 
believe, that the priesthood belongs to the whole Body of Christ, and 
only to the individual because he is working in the Body, with the 
Body, for the Body. I am sure I need not dwell upon the evidences of 
this spirit of individualism, they are about us everywhere. 

The guild attempts to cope with this spirit. It comes to the man 
who has an opinion of his own, or a capacity for work, and it says, " Will 
not your opinion be of greater value if it be cut and polished by discus- 
sion with Christian brethren ? will not your work be of greater force if 
you go forth with the sympathy of brethren ? 

It is because the Church of Rome has not been afraid to encourage 
religious orders and brotherhoods that she has, as a rule, been so success- 
ful in dealing with this spirit of individualism. As Lord Macaulay says, 
•* The ignorant enthusiast whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, 
the (Roman) Catholic Church makes a champion. ... It would 
be easy to mention very recent instances in which the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands, estranged from her by the selfishness, state, and cowardice 
of the beneficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of the 
begging Friars. ... At Rome, the Countess of Huntingdon 
would have a place in the calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be 
foundress and first Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the Gaols. 
Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford, he is certain to become the head of a 
formidable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome, he is certain to 
be the first General of a new Society, devoted to the interests and honour 
of the Church." Yes, a society in which the enthusiast can find scope 
for his energies, can learn how to work in brotherhood, is surely a 
valuable agent in promoting the true life of devotion. 

(r) The third sign of the times is also one which saddens us. I mean 
the very low standard of private devotion ; so little private prayer, so little 
reading and learning of the Holy Scriptures, so little self-examination or 
self- discipline, even amongst those who regularly attend the Church's 
worship. I should be the last person to decry the stately common worship 
which is becoming increasingly popular ; it sets forth the majesty of God, 
and the brotherhood of Christian people ; but outward reverence is a sorry 
substitute for personal piety ; and a noisy profession of churchmanship 
often makes us crave for some of that narrow and rigid, but manly and 
self-denying virtue of the despised old Puritan. Here, again, we see the 
value of the guild. Its whole being is a protest against that indefinite- 
ness which ruins the religion of so many people ; it requires of its 
members a promise to observe a very simple yet definite rule as to 
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public and private worship ; and it endeavours to keep a hold upon the 
man until the hard rule has become an easy habit, until acts of private 
devotion have become a part of the very man himself. 

I have so far tried to show that these revived brotherhoods are exactly the 
organisations which we want in order to show forth to a halting Christian 
world the living reality of our religion ; — may I not add that the pro- 
fessional guilds are especially to be valued. Who can know the 
difficulties of the soldier, or the postman, or the railway employee, or of 
the doctor, or of the hospital nurse, so well as the man or the woman 
who is engaged in that particular calling ? What better agent can there 
be in order to promote the devotional life amongst (for example) the 
soldiers than a guild of soldiers animated by the principles which I have 
mentioned. And may I not add that this bringing of religion into touch 
with each secular vocation, this sanctifying of whatever God has given 
us to do, is the most practical, as well as the most difficult development, 
of the devotional life of the Church. 

(4) Hitherto I have endeavoured to show that the restoration to the 
laity of their right to execute the priesthood of the people by the ministry 
of brotherhood or sisterhood, is peculiarly appropriate to the age in 
which we live. I shall now attempt to show a little more in detail 
how the- special class of guilds with which I am best acquainted, the 
Parochial Guild, seeks to promote the devotional life. I have in noy 
mind one guild in a large working-class parish, I will paint it in the 
most rosy light, and fill in the details from other guilds. 

This guild is divided into eight branches. 

(i) The Senior Men's, 

(2) The Junior Men*s, etc., for communicants who do not wish ta 

join the senior branch. 

(3) The Working Men's, which is, in fact, the local branch of the 

C.E.W.M.S. under a different name. 

(4) The Boys'. 

(5) The Senior Women's. 

(6) The Junior Women's. 

(7) The Girls'. 

(8) The Mothers' branch. 

Of the Boys' and Girls' branches I need say very little. The mem- 
bers promise to follow a simple rule of life — " to pray to God every 
morning and evening, to be reverent in church, kind at home, obedient 
at school." These children's guilds are, in fact, training classes for 
Confirmation. 

With regard to the communicant branches, let me give in full the 
'* rule of life":— 

I. — Rules as to Devotion. 

(i) To say private prayers daily, at least morning and evening. 

(2) To say daily the intercessory Prayer of the guild. 

(3) To read a portion of Holy Scripture daily, at least one verscr 

morning and evening. 

(4) To say grace (at least privately) before and after meals. 
II. — Rules as to Worship. 

(i) To attend service at church, if possible, twice on the Sunday, 

and once in the week besides. 
(2) To receive the Holy Communion at least once in each montlv 
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and at an Early Celebration, and to make preparation before^ 
and give thanksgiving after each communion. 
III. — Rules as to Reverence in Church. 

(i) To say a prayer before and after each service. 

(2) To kneel during the prayers. 

(3) To join in the responses. 
IV. — Rules as to Christian Living. 

(i) Not to speak uncharitably of others. 

(2) To avoi4 all companions and amusements likely to be a rnean^ 

of temptation to sin. 

(3) To endpavour to undertake some distinct work for God, or at 

least to watch for opportunities of spiritually helping others. 

Now, looking merely at this ** rule of life " which is an interpretation 
of, not an addition to, the baptismal vow, we see how the guild pro- 
motes what is commonly called the devotional life. 

The Great Sacrament of Love, in which we ** offer and present our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively 
sacrifice," is the one great fire which makes of the many members one 
family, one brotherhood, one guild. 

Each one also is pledged to daily private prayer at least twice in every- 
day, and to that great priestly act, ** intercession for all the members of 
the brotherhood." 

Each member also is bound to open daily that Blessed Book, the 
neglect of which is so awful a danger in the present day. 

And lastly, each member promises never to approach God's altar 
without preparation, nor to allow the blessing to unravel from want of 
the hemming of thanksgiving. 

But, beside the following of this simple rule, there are other ways in 
which this particular guild helps its members to lead what is commonly- 
called " the devotional life." 

At the annual service, those members of the gi^ild who are in paradise 
are specially remembered, thus helping those who are present in the body 
to realise the invisible world, assuredly aiding the spirit of devotion. 

Beside this, there is an occasional Retreat, or Quiet Day. I have 
before me the programme for the day. 

6 a.m. — Holy Eucharist, with short address. 
1 1 a.m. — Litany and Meditation for the few who could attend. 
I p.m. — A mid-day service in a church in the city, kindly lent for 

the occasion. 

8 p.m. — Hymn and address. 

9 p.m. — Hymn and address. 
9. 30. — Compline. 

These are all aids to what is commonly called ** the devotional life." 
With regard fo the larger conception of devotion, the rules of life 
require each member to strive to show forth graces peculiarly Christian, 
I would also add that twenty branches of work are open to the members, 
and that Bible classes, Church history lectures, as well as the regular 
guild papers, are offered for their instruction. 

I have excluded from this sketch all mention of the various social 
benefits which are in connection with this guild. The libraries, classes 
for secular instruction, the amusements, etc. — I only wish to say this^ 
that so far from hindering the promotion of the devotional life, I believe 
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they are necessary in order to show the true ideal of the Christian life 
... to show that the godly life is full of what the world calls joy and 
knowledge^ only that the whole life is sanctified by the never-failing 
presence of " Our Father." 

V. — I hope I have left myself time for two remarks. 

One is — I was asked to speak about guilds, and I have done so ; but 
I do most earnestly trust that none of my brethren will think that I 
desire to ignore the countless number of kindred agencies which h^ve 
sprung up in recent years in order to promote the deyotional life of the 
Church, Lay Helpers* Associations, Prayer Unions, Bible Reading 
Unions, Communicants' Societies. Had time permitted, I should like 
to make mention of several whith I know something of. A word as to 
one in particular : the Bible Reading Union, of which Mr. Morton, vicar 
of Ainstable, is the conductor. This society has nearly 900 members ; 
its object is the study of the Holy Scripture, with the help of the Church 
Calendar. 

Hie other remark is this : the first of our modern guilds was founded by a 
layman ; the mediaeval religious guilds, as well as the religious societies 
of the eighteenth century, were, speaking generally, societies of laymen, 
with a priest only as their chaplain ; numbers of laymen at the present 
tjme are desirous of work, anxious to use their bodies and their minds 
in promoting Christianity. The question comes. Can we trust the com- 
^municant laity to form guilds^ to organise and carry out worky subject oj 
course in the case of parochial work to the veto of the parish priest ^ or can 
we not f My own action, I know, has been most feeble and halting, but 
my experience as a parish priest bids me give an emphatic ** Yes." 
The more you encourage your laity to exercise their own minds upon the 
Church questions of the day, the greater freedom with which you let them 
carry on mission and other good works, the more you find that they value 
your opinion ; the more you make them feel that in public and in private 
worship they have a priesthood to exercise as well as you, tiie 
more reverent becomes the worship of your Church; above all, the 
more you encourage them to pray one with another, and to talk one 
with another, the more strongly are you convinced that a society of 
earnest laymen is a most potent organisation in promoting " The 
Devotional Life of the Church." 



(c) Retreats and Quiet Days. 

The Rev. H. B. Bromby, Vicar of St. John's, 
Bethnal Green, London, E. 

I AM very anxious to show that the Retreat, rightly used, meets some of 
the wants of the Church-life of to-day. Our Church-life is wanting in 
concentration. Its energies are too often wasted because it tries to do 
too much for its strength. And it does too much for its strength, 
because it does not find its centre in God. 

How often, alas, has some worker for God, some priest it may be of 
His Church, tO' confess after years and years spent amid the engrossing 
activities of the day, that the spiritual level of his parish is lower than it 
was long ago, and that his ^wn fervour and singleheartedness are not 
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what once they were. It is an effort, sometimes, even to remember his 
old enthusiasms. 

And it is the same thing all along the line of the Church's " revived 
activity,*' as we far too complacently delight to call it. There is any 
amount of movement^ but movement does not alwajrs mean progress. It 
may be but aimless and exhausting gyration. 

We have faced many things — many of our faults and failures — during 
this Congress. No one can accuse us of being a mutual admiration 
society. But this thing we ought to confront with steady gaze before 
we part, for it lies, I believe, at the root of most of our failures — I 
mean our lack of that strength which can only come as the result and 
the reward of a concentration of every power we possess upon God. 

Only that outward work which proceeds from the inner union of the 
whole being with our Incarnate God can be really worth anything — in 
the case of those, at least, who are baptised into His mystical Body, and 
profess to be His believing disciples. I do not speak of the virtues of 
those heathen people who live up to the light given to them. Nor do 
I speak of the glorious deeds of charity wrought by many an honest and 
noble-hearted sceptic. God may, in His mercy, accept such virtue or 
such work, and make it the means of leading those who are in darkness, 
or half darkness, further into the light. But for a baptised and 
instructed Christian, no mere enthusiasm of humanity, no mere kindly 
or even passionate desire to still its bitter cry of agony, and stanch its 
streaming wounds, and exorcise those devils with which modem 
civilisation is possessed, will ever be crowned, and owned, and blessed 
by God. And still less will He ever bless — still less, in our better 
moments, could we ever wish Him to bless those miserable activities, 
which have their root in any mere ceremonialism or hereditary orthodoxy, 
or hysterical emotionalism. 

Strength is what we want in these difficult days ; the strength which 
is content to look pain and sorrow and apparent failure in the face, and 
see in them the " marks of the Lord Jesus " — the signs of victory. Yes, 
strength is what we want ; not the spasmodic jerkings of a restless, fussy, 
and repulsive ** Churchiness," but the strenuous forcefulness which 
comes alone from living union with the personal and ever-present, 
though unseen Christ. 

And how, let us ask ourselves, is this life of union with our Lord to 
be deepened and intensified? We must be more alone with God, 
Alone with Him, face to face with the mystery of life and death, 
undisturbed by the sights and sounds of this earthly life, we must see 
what such words as faith, and repentance, and personal responsibility, 
and eternity really mean, not as catch-words on which to hang a favourite 
theory or ecclesiastical predilection, but as questions put by the living 
God, and which must be answered. 

Think, then, I ask you, what a retreat means for a Christian man or 
woman who enters into it deliberately, not as the right thing to do once 
or twice a year, but just to be alone with God. Think what it must 
mean. For two, or three, or four days, that soul is going to wait 
still — /.^., silent and hushed, upon God. In company with others, and 
yet all alone with God, it is about to make a sustained and supreme 
effort to lay bare its inmost depths before Him ; it is about to cry to 
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Him out of the depths, and to listen intently that, at any cost, it may 
hear and obey. 

Each day of the retreat begins with a solemnly renewed consecration 
•of body, soul, and spirit, in union with the One Oifering pleaded at 
God's adtar. In the stillness of each morning the very Bread of Heaven 
is received, than which heaven itself can give no dearer gift, for it is 
Jesus Christ Himself. And all day loAg the silent hours, as too swiftly 
they pass away, are soothed and gladdened by holy offices of praise and 
prayer. 

Advisedly, I have said nothing as yet about the ministrations of God's 
servant conducting the retreat. If he is in any sense fit for so high 
and so awful a ministry, one of his chief aims must be to efface himself. 
It is certainly altogether wonderful to find how mercifully God owns and 
blesses the exercise of this ministry, as the realities of the unseen world, 
or the daily duties of the world we see, are set forth day by day, or as 
souls are led by the Holy Spirit to seek for personal guidance, or the 
benefit of absolution, by the ministry of His Holy Word. 

But while this is true, let us be sure that neither the teaching nor the 
personal guidance are unduly forced upon the retreatants. And with 
regard to the latter point — a fruitful source of prejudice against the 
retreat as a means of grace — let me say that in no retreat that I have 
attended or conducted has there been any insistance upon direction or 
confession. The retreatants need not speak one word to the clergyman 
•conducting the devotions unless they wish to do so. And I have never 
known anything in the teaching out of harmony with the directions 
of the Prayer Book on this subject. 

Let me repeat it ; the one aim of the conductor of the retreat should 
be to bring souls face to face with God ; and, not daring to come 
between God and the soul, to efface himself. 

And if the retreat does thus come to bring souls back to their trae 
centre, it follows that they are enabled to realise the supernatural. 
The soul that has thus found God, and waited silently upon Him for 
several wonderful days of sustained prayer and meditation and sacra- 
mental union with the Incarnate Word, that soul does not go back to 
everyday life simply believing that there is an unseen world. It goes 
back, kno^ving that unseen things are real — knowing that it is wrapped 
round and round with the supernatural as with an atmosphere ; knowing 
that it has power with God, and a place in His Spiritual Kingdom. 

My Fathers in God, and my brethren, a door has been opened in 
heaven for such a soul, even as for the beloved Apostle the door was 
opened, and the splendour of the home beyond streamed in upon his 
retreat on the lonely island. Surely we want this grasp of the super- 
natural at the present day — this grasp of the supernatural which can 
never be ours second-hand, but which must be made a man's own by the 
concentration of his whole being upon God. It is demanded especially 
of the clergy that they should have this personal knowledge of the 
unseen. It is an awful and fatal thing for men to speak from the 
very altar of things about which they know very little, or even nothing, 
themselves. 

Only the other day, one of our leading laymen — and I almost wish I 
were at liberty to mention his name — said to me with almost passionate 
fervour, " I am called upon to go in and out amongst large numbers of our 
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earnest lay people ; I am acquainted with their wants and their desires ; 
there is among them, on every side, a great longing for deep spiritual 
teaching at the hands of men who have themselves realised the super- 
natural, and are living supernatural lives." " They have this craving,'* 
he said, very sadly, " but alas, except here and there, it is not satisfied. 
There are but few leaders themselves foremost in the knowledge of 
things unseen. And some of the noblest of our people, hungering for 
spiritual food, longing to be led on to perfection, are often unsatisfied 
and unfed." 

And these, let us remember, are no words of a querulous fault-finder. 
I must ask you to believe that they are the pathetic lament of a brave 
man, than whom the priests of the English Church have no truer friend. 
The fact is, and we ouglit to face it, that, as a body, we clergy are 
saturated with the natural virtues, and with- the domesticities and 
amenities of more or less cultured English life. 

Yes, we ought to face it, and there are reasons why we ought to thank 
God for it — for this wonderful and wholesome intertwining of English 
priestly life with English lay life. Looking out upon the history of 
other branches of the Church, and looking back upon pages of the 
history of our own, we have good cause to be thankful, if only we do 
not stay, contented and self-complacent, upon the lower slopes of the 
mountain of God. And where have those pastors of souls so often 
found the energy which has, at least, prompted them to climb some 
higher crag, and breathe purer air, and gain some wider Outlook. 
Where have they so often found the secret of that personal influence 
which, to their own shame-faced amazement, has brought souls to their 
feet, not only crying, " What shall we do to be saved ? " but " What shall 
we do to fulfil these deep longings for a life of entire consecration ? " 
Where have these priests found that marvellous spell of magnetic in- 
fluence ? Has it not so often been in the silence and the awful stillness 
of the embertide retreat, where all the awfulness of the vow and the 
realisation of the indelible stamp of priesthood upon the soul, and the 
thought of the strange, sweet burden of the sacred ministry have been 
borne in upon them, and have centred them upon God ? 

Yes, the blessing of the Quiet Day, or the retreat, is for all; the 
busiest layman can find time for it if he will ; and, if he does, he will 
thank God to his dying day. But for the clergyman, I believe the 
retreat, rightly used, is full of special blessing. It is there that he will 
learn how to make spiritual capital out of all the dangerous activities of 
modem Church life. It is there that he will find, according to his 
vocation, in all those beautiful charities of home-life no hindrance to his 
onward progress, but a means of sanctification as, in the power of the 
supernatural order, he is enabled to enter the more sympathetically by 
their means into the joys and sorrows of his people — " a priest with a 
mother's heart," as Lacordaire used to say, " stronger than a diamond, 
more tender than a mother." It is there, alone with God, that we shall 
often unlearn that professionalism, that touchiness, that determination 
to stand upon our rights, that pride or that shyness which makes us 
the friends of the rich and the patronisers of the people — all those 
things that so grievously neutralise our real influence. 

It is there that the priest will best learn how to hurl back those 
terrible proverbs of many nations. "Once offend a priest, cut his 
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throat, for he will never forgive you/' " Priests and women never for- 
give." "Offend one monk, and the lappets of all cowls will flutter as 
far as Rome." It is there that he will acquire the manful, courteous, 
chivalrous, spiritualised naturalness of the true English ecclesiastic, and 
find the power to lay a really brotherly hand upon the grand, pathetic, 
toiling, suffering England of to-day, and open his brother's heart to every 
aspiration and movement of the toihng and suffering people — call them 
what you will — socialism, or free thought, or the desire for the highest 
possible education. 

And it is because I believe this to be so — because I believe 
that the retreat is of infinite value for ourselves as clergymen — it is 
because it seems to me that, side by side with all the wondrous develop- 
ment of the Church's active work, God is raising up for us these times 
of retirement, and is saying to the clergy with special emphasis, and 
through the clergy to all the faithful, " Come ye yourselves apart and 
rest awhile," that I have ventured to speak so strongly in their favour. 



ADDRESS. 

The Rev. FRANCIS PiGOU. D.D., Vicar of Halifax, Hon. 

Canon of Ripon. 

After the able and practical papers so exhaustively dealing with the subject before 
us, but little, if anything, is left for those who have yet to speak, save to gather up the 
fragments which remain. I would, within the time allotted, address myself to that 
more general view of the subject, which many years of privileged experience in the preach- 
ing of missions and the conduct of quiet days have brought to me. If I cannot hope to 
add to what has been already and better said, I may at least endorse and accentuate it. It 
is indeed fitting that this Congress, so ably presided over by your lordship, should be 
brought to a happy close with this particular subject, and that, great as must have been 
the interest excited and sustained by the discussions spread over the days past, all 
should converge towards and concentrate, as rays of light in a focus, to this of ** The 
Devotional Life of the Church." May we not say that this expresses in other words 
its dynamic force ? Is it not to the kingdom of grace what those great forces are to 
the kingdom of nature, in themselves viewless and noiseless, lying at the back of the 
phenomena of nature, inspiring, permeating, energising, enabling ? The material 
is at hand, more or less elaborately prepared, but there must of necessity be the 
power, behind and within, which make the varied operations of nature what they 
are. Our attention is almost inevitably distracted from recollection ' of the power, 
and so taken up with the phenomena^ that we hardly allow ourselves to think 
of those potent agencies which are felt rather than heard, but without which all 
were inanimate and inoperative. To speak of light, electricity, magnetism, graviU- 
tion, affinity, is to speak of modifications or aspects of that which, proceeding from a 
great First Cause, we call Power, energising, vivifying all. You look on some vessel^ 
and are lost in wonder at such a triumph of engineering skill, but that vessel is 
practically valueless until the force hidden within her sets her machinery into motion, 
and makes her "a thing of life " as she breasts the waters. So it is with everything 
we can think of which has a work to do. How great the difference between some 
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figure stuffed with straw, which, though clad in armour cap-a-pUy a child's hand 
could hurl to tlie ground, and the vigorous living man. How great the difference 
between the skeleton, with every articulate joint laid bare by knife and scalpel, perfect, 
because made in the image of God, and that skeleton clothed with flesh and instinct 
with life. It is so with what we call the Church. It may be comprehensive ia 
its design, perfect in its organisation, complete in its adaptation to the wants of 
mankind, the material may be all to hand, but whether we contemplate it as 
co-extensive with the world itself, or as represented in some admirably organised 
parish, or in the receptive capacities of the individual, it is for all saving and practical 
purposes powerless and inefficacious unless there be what we call life. Is it not for 
lack of recognition of this that not infrequently great efforts are comparatively barren 
of results ? Is it not on the other hand, because of due recognition of this that God &o 
often " chooses weak things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ? " Th e 
presence or absence of this power makes all the difference in any given place or effort. 
What do we understand by life ? In nature an insoluble mystery, which no language 
may define, but something instinctively felt. 

•* Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.*' 

It is that which nature, especially at spring-time, feels thrilling throughout her, as 
expressed in a beautiful interpretation of the raising of the widow's son at Nain : 

•* Nature repeats the tale each year. 

She feels Thy touch through countless springs, 
And, rising from her wintry bier. 
Throws off her grave-clothes, lives, and sings." 

We understand what is meant by life in the physical world, whether as put forth 
generally in her varied operations, or as sap circulating which makes a tree fair to 
look upon and fruitful, without which branches droop and leaves decay. In the 
spiritual world it is that which flows direct from the great Head of the Church, the very 
Fount of Life, Who when on earth would have us understand how vital the union 
between vine and branch, between the body and its members, and how dependent 
His church must ever be on Him who, though no longer here, is still a living Saviour. 
Has He not ascended upon high that He might shed abroad ** the Spirit which giveth 
life, animating, energising through all her varied oflices, that Church purchased with 
His own blood ? " This, if we may so speak, is the real dynamic force lying behind, 
working noiselessly and with great power, through those officeswith which we are familiar. 
It flows through the channels of sacramental means of grace with regenerating and 
sanctifying power. It accompanies the Word, read or preached, with "signs 
following." It inspires every good thought, kindles prayer, moves to praise, quickens 
what is dead, revives what is languishing, strengthens the things which remain and 
are ready to die. It enlightens, informs, convinces, enables, purifies, sanctifies. 
Whether to the Church at large or to individual *' temples of the Holy Ghost," the 
real life in any aspect or manifestation is "an unction from the Holy One." It effects 
what learning, eloquence, organisation, of themselves could never effect. It is that 
hidden life which encourages us to say of the Church at large, ''God is in the midst ot 
her, therefore shall she not be moved ; " it is that which makes parishes and churches 
centres of blessing, and is the secret of that influence which saintliness of character 
everywhere commends, so that men fall down and confess that of a truth the life is hid 
with Christ in God» 

24 
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Generally, then, by the life of the Church, we understand the degree in which it is 
quickened and energised by the Spirit of God, so that we say, */ there is life in this 
parish, here is power, here is life." Naturally we ask how is this power to be 
brought to bear on the Church's outward organisation, so as to make it what God 
designs it both to be and do. May we not put first and foremost, prayer ? May we 
not say that the secret of spiritual power is very close and very constant communion 
with God ; a heavenly union maintained on the Divine side by continual 
communication of His life, on our side by prayer without ceasing? Is not this a 
main feature in "The Devotional Life of the Church?" Hence the imperative 
importance of stated seasons or days for intercessory prayer, a trace of which remains 
in our neglected rogation days. The value of such days of intercession is being more 
and more realised in connection with our missionary work abroad. The results are so 
far so encouraging and confessed as only to make us ask why have we not some one day 
set apart for intercession on behalf of our missionary work nt home ? Is there no 
heathenism near our doors ? Why should not the first day of the Christian or of 
the natural year be set apart, by authority, for united supplication at the Throne of 
Grace for the Church's work at home? What gain would be ours if instead of 
frittering away spiritual energy on controversies which rarely minister to edification, 
we concentrated it in united prayer for such an outpouring of the Holy Ghost as 
would endue the Church with power from on high ! What life would be infused into a 
diocese, into rural deaneries, into separate parishes, into pastors and people, if 
once a year our cathedrals were used as "the upper chamber." Who shall say ihat 
something of pentecostal concord and pentecostal union might not in these later 
days be once more witnessed and experienced, so that with every fresh opening 
for Christian enterprise the Church would become a clearer and more high-toned 
witness for Christ ? May we not in some degree judge of what might be on a more 
extended area by what we see of the distinct and allowed results of a soberly con- 
ducted parochial mission? Wherein lies the secret of the blessing which attends 
these special efforts ? Christ is preached, the Holy Ghost is outpoured, the violent 
have taken heaven by force, and prayed that the windows of heaven might be opened. 
They have been opened wide and thrown back, so that ** a time of refreshing has come 
from the presence of the Lord." Church life, diocesan life, parochial life, individual 
life, would be promoted and made "more abundant," if we used more faithfully 
that which has been described as "helplessness casting itself upon power. *' 

We want more prayer unions, such, e.g,, as has of late been established, with 
large and increasing numbers, for the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. We want 
more prayer meetings in our parishes, especially perhaps such as might be held on 
the eve of our Sundays ; for Divine blessing on clergy and their ministrations on the 
morrow ; on our teachers and scholars ; on all who in any capacity are aiding in the 
ministering work of the Church ; on behalf of sick and whole, saints and sinners. 
The occasional meeting of district visitors and Sunday school teachers held in many, 
even well worked parishes, might be much more devotional in their conduct and ioM. 
They should be more than the occasion for receiving alms to be dispensed and for 
converse about the districts, for giving counsel as to teaching and taking stock of our 
work, they should be used as natural and happy opportunities for asking God's blessing 
on these particular phases of Christian work. During my conduct of the mission at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, in New York, the American clergy, who attended the 
services in a considerable number, were profoundly impressed with what was 
somewhat new to them, and that was the time set apart daily for intercessory prayer, 
at which petitions were sent in by individuals, ** the confection, ^after the art of the 
apothecary, the sweet spices, stacte, onycha, and galbanum, some of it beaten verjr 
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•small, and put before the testimony in the tabernacle of the congregation, where 
God says, * I will meet thee.*" Such petitions made prayer real, revealed the hearts 
^nd longings of men, evidenced clearly the presence and suggestions of the Holy 
<Ghost, Who teaches us how to pray, and fosters a wondrous spirit of prayer. 
Are there many parishes in England where this particular form of intercessory prayer 
is encouraged and exercised ? The same may be said of unions, of bible' readings, 
and bible classes ; these give large scope for prayer, suited to the occasion, when, after 
expository teaching, what has been set forth and explained, is impressed on heart and 
isoul by suitable extempore prayer. I must not omit to speak of the importance, where 
a staff of clergy exists, of their meeting on Monday mornings, not only for the 
methodical arranging of another week*s labours, but for prayer, the vicar leading the 
•devotions, the curates joining with him. Does not this give a tone to, and so secure 
God's blessing on their labours? In such ways the devotional life is sustained. There 
is, if I may borrow the expression from the language of science, a storage of 
^spiritual force. 

We cannot well exaggerate the value of those voluntarily set apart seasons, call them 
by what name you please, be it ** Retreat " or ** Quiet Day," it comes to much the 
«ame thing. It were much to be deplored if the usefulness of such pauses in our active 
life were imperilled or marred by party cries. Extending over a longer or shorter 
period, strict silence enjoined or not, there can be no doubt that they have told and are 
telling for good on the devotional life of the Church. In proportion as we are active 
in the ministry and busy in the vocation of everyday life, is there the more need o 
•quiet self-recollection, self-examination, meditation, and prayer. Our very activity 
may be at the cost of our spirituality. Parasites feed on what is healthy. It is a 
noteworthy fact of our times that there is an increasing demand on the part of our 
clergy for such pauses, when the thoughts may be turned inwards from the work to the 
worker ; when they may leisurely rehearse their Ordination vows, and come to tell the 
Master both what they have done and what they have taught. It is at such times that 
the sense of responsibility is quickened, the desire for usefulness enlarged, the 
-conviction of dependence on divine aid to make sufficient for work is deepened, 
clergy return to their parishes solemnised, braced, refreshed. Their blessing is their 
people's blessing. I for one would wish to see them extended to the wives and 
daughters of the clergy, who may be a great help or a great hindrance to the 
parish priest. We need such days for our workers and lay helpers, and for all organisa- 
tions for good. We need them for our laity^ for those who live busy and for those 
who live secluded and monotonous lives ; for has not every lot and condition of life its 
temptations ? At such times special addresses bearing on the spiritual life, its hin- 
drances and helps, delivered by the parish priest or by one experienced in the particular 
work, spread over a day religiously set apart for it, cannot but result in good. That 
it has done good we know from personal experience. I touch but lightly on family 
prayer, without which we cannot reasonably expect God's blessing on our family life. 
Alas, that it should be necessary to speak of it in the ears of Christian men and women ! 
And yet are there not many households up and down the land where family prayer is not? 
It is not only the present blessing we look for, or the tone which soberly conducted 
family prayer gives to a household ; it is not merely what comes of a sweet hymn sung, and 
A portion of scripture read, and of united supplication for the diocese and parish in 
which our life lies, for the sick and sorrowful, for all that yet remain to us dear and 
loved, and for one another ; but the example set to our children is one we may hope 
they will follow in some home of their own, when we are sleeping under the green sod. 
Yes, to bring the devotional life of the Church down to details, I would include the 
<ievout saying of Grace at our meals. Nature's forces are felt by daisies as well as by 
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stars. I would not forget the value of Christian intercession amongst men and women 
like minded, who meet occasionally in each others houses for the reading of the Word 
and Prayer, and separate with a felt benediction. May I not make mention of private 
prayer, the wise use of good devotional books and sacred poetry, of communion with our 
own hearts in our chambers, and being still ? If silence is sometimes in Heaven, is not 
silence needed here ? Meditation is the plough-share before sowing. To be quite by _ 
yourself, to be alone with God, is the soul's recreation. The Master has set us the 
example. The greatest saints have peopled the solitudes of the wilderness. Well has 
it been said that '*the desert has been the nursery of the spirits which have won influ- 
ence for God with men." I am not thinking of those seasons for self-recollection, less 
self-chosen than chosen for us, such as the desert place of a great bereavement, of a sick 
room, or of heaviness of heart, when we cry, " My heart is vexed, O Lord, my heart is 
vexed ; I will complain," but such as are deliberately set apart by ourselves, in obe- 
dience to the soul*s instinctive craving for rest in the midst of our daily life, out of 
which grow steady habits of devotion. Such quiet seasons are absolutely essential to 
us if the heart is to keep in tune with God, if in the world we are not to be of the 
world, if beset with many perils we are to be kept unharmed. These lines are true : 

Heaven fades away before our eyes, 

Heaven fades within our heart ; 
Because in thought our heaven and earth 

Are cast too far apart. 

The priests of Buddha say, " Think of Buddha and you will be transformed into 
Buddha." May we not take up our parable and say, ** Think of Christ, and His name 
will be formed within you/' It is told of Constantine the Great, that, looking at some 
statues of noted persons who were represented standings he said, " I shall have mine taken 
kneeling, for that is how I have risen to eminence." So Baxter, Luther, Knox, Whit- 
field, Wesley in the days past, Keblc, Pusey, Patteson in our times, have attained 
to the Matterhorn of spiritual eminence. So it was with Havelock, who rose at four 
o'clock for prayer, if marching orders were for six. So it was that Matthew Hall, one 
of our greatest judges, excelled. ** If I omit my early devotions, nothing goes well 
with me all the day.'* 

If the Church of Christ is to attain eminence and do her work she must be a kneeling 
Church, as well as one of untiring effort. If the blessing of God is to rest on diocese 
or parish, our ministrations must acquire power on our knees. If the clergy are to be 
instrumental in winning souls to Christ, and building up the saints, they must be 
men of prayer and full of the Holy Ghost. If our helpers are to be real helpers, they 
must be often praying. If our home life is to be sanctified, the Church must 
be in the house. If individual souls are to be preserved from sin, weaned from the 
world, enabled to live holily, and ripened for the Master's presence, it can only be as 
the life is hid with Christ in God, and as the soul is saturated with this wondrous life 
which flows from Him in whom all spirits live. 

** If we with earnest efforts could succeed 
To make our life one long connected prayer. 
As lives of some perhaps have been and are ; 
If, never leaving Thee, we had no need 
Our wandering spirits back again to lead 
Into Thy presence, but continued there. 
Like angels standing on the highest stair 
Of the sapphire throne — this were to pray^indeed. 
But if distraction manifold prevail, 
And if in this we must confess we fail, 
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Grant us to keep at least a prompt desire, 

Continual readiness for prayer or praise ; 

An altar heaped and waiting to take fire 

With the least spark, and leap into a blaze. — Trenck, 



DISCUSSION. 

The Rev. GEORGE THOMAS STOKES, Vicar of All Saints', 
Blackrock ; Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Dublin* 

I DESIRE to call attention to the first paper which we have heard this evening, relating to 
the religious societies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Those societies 
have had a very direct and immediate influence upon the state of the Church of 
England at the present time. In fact, Mr. Barlow's paper seems to me to have gone 
to the very centre and source of the religious life of the Church of England during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. I think, however, that Mr. Barlow might have 
referred in his paper to a verv exhaustive book upon the subject, Mr. Tverman*s 
** Life of John Wesley,'* in which the author refers to the original authonties con- 
cerning these societies, and shows that there was much more religious life than a great 
many churchmen are willing to admit in the Church of England at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Tyerman shows that there was far more religious life in 
the Church of England in the reign of Queen Anne, and before John Wesley uttered 
one word of his evangelistic mission, than in George the Third's reign. These 
religious societies have left us a living example at the present time. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, are certainly survivals of the religious societies of the reigns of William III., 
James II., and Charles II. — for as far back as that does the movement go. But 
further than that — and this is the point I' have risen to emphasize — the societies 
of the seventeenth century still exist in the Wesleyan Methodist Society, which is the 
nearest approach to the Church of England of any of the nonconforming bodies, and, 
therefore, ought to be handled in the most friendly manner by those who are desirous 
of seeing the reunion of English Christians. That society still proclaims its union 
with the societies of the seventeenth coitury. Dr. Woodward, the historian 
of these societies, tells us that the duty of stewards of societies was to collect 
subscriptions, and to apply them for the purposes of religion and charity. John 
Wesley derived his institution of stewards, which still exists in the Methodist 
body, from the seventeenth century religious societies. The Methodists also 
have a very high -church institution, which exists in some of the London churches, 
namely, the separation of the sexes. Certainly the. Methodists of Ireland have 
separated the sexes in worship down to my own time. It may sound an 
extraordinary thing to say, but while I was brought up as an Irish churchman, I was 
also brought up as an Irish Church Methodist. I was taught my catechism, perhaps, 
more carefully than many who are brought up without any connection with Methodism. 
I was taught to go to the Holy Communion, and to consider that the only one who 
was entitled to administer the Holy Communion was a priest of the Church of Ireland. 
I was taught to call the Methodist minister ** Mr.," and not " Reverend." I was 
taught to go to church regularly in the morning, and then, at five o'clock, to go 
to a preaching where the sexes were most carefully separated — and in the 
celebrated town of Athlone I would have counted it a most extraordinary 
thing if I had seen a man sitting among the women at the Methodist meeting. 
One of my reasons for rising this evening was to combat the notion that 
John Wesley was turned out of the Church of England. I think there is not a greater 
swindle on the face of the earth than the Macaulay legend which has been referred to 
this evening. The gentleman who quoted certainly did not endorse it ; but it is a 
swindle. John Wesley was never turned out of the Church of England. It may suit 
some of his modem followers to say he was ; but if you take up Mr. Tyerman's book, 
you will find that John Wesley's last grace, on the day of his death, was, ** God 
bless the Church and the King," the very grace you will find in the Latin and English 
Prayer Books of the time of James I. In one of the last years of his life, John Wesley 
met Porteous, the Bishop of London. When the bishop said, ** You will sit above me," 
Wesley objected, but the bishop insisted on it, saying, " I shall be glad to sit at your 
feet in the kingdom of heaven." Wesley published a sermon within a few year» of 
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his death, on the text, " No man taketh this honour unto himself but he that is called 
or God, as was Aaron,** and in that sermon he draws the distinction between priests- 
and laity in a much more philosophical way than I heard it drawn the other night in 
the discussion concerning the priesthood of the laity. He says that preaching may 
be exercised by laymen, that doctors of divinity were laymen at Oxford, even in his- 
own time, but that the office of administering the sacraments rightly belongs to 
the ordained clergy. Even after his death it was acknowledged by his own 
followers that he was not separated from the CImrch, for in the City Road Chapel 
they erected a memorial tablet bearing the inscription, '* In honour of John Wesley,, 
the patron and friend of lay preachers.** Twenty years afterwards the word **lay'* 
was erased, and the word ** itinerant ** substituted for it — why, I leave his followers 
to say. In conclusion, I have only to say, treat the Wesleyans with charity, and 
love, and Christian friendship. These you will find to be the most powerful of all 
means of union, for, if faith and hope are powerful, the greatest of all means of unioin 
is the divine means of charity. 



The Rev. Charles Bodington, Vicar of Christ Church, 

Lichfield. 

A NOBLE inspiration was given to us all by the Bishop of Durham when in his sermonr 
he used these words : ** He will lift up an ensign to the nation.** Wherever that ensijjn 
has been lifted up, is being lifted up, or shall be lifted up, there will always be large- 
bodies of men who will gather themselves around it. The suflfering and the afflicted 
are drawn to Jesus Christ wherever He is preached, because they feel that they need 
His compassion and help. Then there are always earnest-minded, able men who are 
ready to gather round His banner, because they long to devote all their powers of mind 
and body in exalting God's own name and the name of His dear Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, as that of the Teacher come forth from God to manifest God to the worjd ; as 
that of the Saviour come to heal all the soul's diseases, and as that of the universal 
King. Wherever that ensign is lifted up, and wherever men and women gather round 
it, we have this one great promise, ** I am with you.** The Church of God lives in the 
Divine presence, and her strength is the presence of her indwelling Lord and God, 
Wherever Christ our Lord is present. He brings with Him all the fulness of His wisdom^ 
and all the fulness of His love and power. His presence is manifested by the members 
of the Church doing the works He did when He Himself was on the earth. Our Lord 
has said : ** My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.'* Deus est purus actus, said iht 
old theolc^ans. He hath life in Himself, and wherever God's life is received by men, 
there the Divine activity manifests itself in works that are done in the strength of that 
life, and according to the pattern of the Divine mind. How cheering, how infinitely 
cheering, it is to read the catalogue of Church works, say in the Church of England Year 
Book, and to see how agencies of all kinds have been multiplied, and are being multiplied,, 
day by day. What does it all mean but that the strength of God is being manifested 
through the members of Christ's Body, that as it was when God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, He went about doing good, so now the life of God 
is being manifested in the multiplication of these agencies. I have quoted a saying 
from one old theologian ; may I take a saying from another ? St. Augustine speaks of 
God as : ^^ Semper agensy semper quietus " In these days of activity, when we think 
of the Divine life showing itself in innumerable works of mercy, of love, and of 
evangelisation, we ought surely to recognise on the other side that the God of activity 
is the God of rest also. We look up to the starry heavens, which tell us of the glory 
of God, and they speak to us of unceasing motion, and yet of never-failing rest. As we 
look upon them, we see motion and activity, and yet tranquillity. And is not that what 
we need ? It seems to me that in this day we need all the blessings to be gained from 
what has been brought before us so ably by Canon Pigou and Mr. Bromby— I mean 
especially the rest of soul that comes to us when we gather ourselves together in what 
are called retreats or quiet days. I daresay it is known to many of you here, that a 
puritan divine has left us a book that is worth any churchman's perusal. I refer to 
Isaac Ambrose's ** Looking unto Jesus.*' The godly author of that work is said to- 
have spent a whole month each year, in what is called retreat. He provided for him- 
self a cottage in which he used to seclude himself, as far as he could, from all the 
business and activity of his ministerial life, in order that he might pray, meditate on the 
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Word of God, and come forth with his mind restored by the Divine Word, and with 
his spirit quickened by a fresh anointing with the holy oil of God's Spirit. And now. 
to come to a practical conclusion. While we are spreading evangelising agencies, and 
while the Church is doing all she can for the minds and bodies of men, we need some* 
thing to save the souls of those who are engaged in these agencies, from that de- 
terioration which comes from continued work for God, unless they can have times of 
quiet communion with Him. I have heard of a preacher who could not pray except 
in a prayer meeting, or preach except to a crowd. We want to learn to preach to one 
little child, or to address two or three individuals with the same power and unction as 
a man gains from the inspiring presence of a vast audience. In order to obtain the 
capacity to do this, we need retreats. Do not stagger at the word. A short time ago 
the word '* mission " was supposed to have a party meaning attached to it ; but only 
the other day I saw a mission announced at a Primitive Methodist chapel in the Black 
Country. To go into a ** retreat " means to go apart and rest yourself, and meditate 
and pray. We want men of wisdom and understanding and knowledge from our 
Universities to come forth in the power of the Spirit, and to give to the active and 
earnest parish priests the benefit of their training, of their knowledge, and of their 
counsel. May we not hope that our Fathers in God will soon see their way to 
incorporate into their diocesan organisation, an annual retreat for the clergy of their 
dioceses. This might be extended so that we might have also annual parochial retreats 
for our lay workers, retreats for the associates of me Girls' Friendly Society, and I trust 
that the evangelists whom we are training among the laity, and those who are being 
trained as officers of the Church Army, will come into retreat each year, with the object 
of avoiding the great dangers of self-will and self-counsel. I remember once a i;rey- 
haired clergyinan coming and sitting at the feet of the conductor of a retreat like a 
little child. He, a man full of years, honour, and experience, came like a little child 
to take the counsel given in that retreat. When the addresses were ended, the con* 
ductor, who is now the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, having alluded to this good man's pre* 
sence, thanked him for the example he had given to the younger clergy, went down on 
his knees and asked the aged priest to dismiss us with his blessing. He did so with 
the tears running down his cheeks. It is a scene which will never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. One hopes, then, that retreats and quiet days may l^ incorporated 
into our Church work, and that we, the clergy, who are ever teaching and ever giving 
out, may remember that we are still in the school of our Lord and Master, who s.iys 
to us one and all, " Come unto Me, and learn of Me." 



The Rev. J. Stephen Barrass, of the Church of England 

Young Men's Society. 

I WISH to commence my remarks where Canon Pigou left off. He told us very 
plainly and clearly that the first feature in the devotional life of the Church is prayer, 
and I wish to deal with the second feature, which, I think, is the study of that grand 
old book, God's Word. Little has been said this evening on the subject. It is a 
well-known fact that amongst churchmen the bible is not as well read or as well 
known as it ought to be, and as it used to be. It is customary in many families, 
thank God, to read from the bible daily. But how is that reading often carried out ? 
One day a chapter is read from the New Testament and the next day one from the 
Old Testament, and so they go rambling on, without gaining any practical knowledge 
of the bible as a whole. There is, I firmly believe, a great ignorance of the bible 
amongst the young men of the present day. I have frequently met young men who 
are able to speak well on scientific subjects, and to give chapter and verse for every 
assertion they make, but who are often defeated in argument on such vital questions 
as the authenticity of the Bible, the divinity of Christ, or Apostolical succession, and 
kindred subjects, simply because the bible is a sealed book to them. What we want, 
then, is more bible teaching. Do not misunderstand me. I am a staunch church* 
man, and I firmly believe that the bible and the Prayer Book must go hand in hand 
if the Church is to prosper and spread throughout the world. At present they are not 
doing so. In thousands of cases the bible is kept in the background ; and I believe 
that, in the main, the clergy are to blame. Thank God, there are some noble 
exceptions. But how are we to remedy the present state of things? The only 
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•olutioB seems to me to be a system of bible-readings, not only for young men and 
young women, but for married men and married women also ; for the bible is as 
precious to the old as'it is to the young. I have been for some little time instituting 
mquiries on the subject of bible-classes, or, as I prefer to call them, bible-readings, 
and I find that in the majority of instances they are most successful when conducted by 
laymen. Let me give you one or two instances of a somewhat striking character. 
In a small town in one of the southern counties, a bible-class was started in 1875 by a 
clergyman. During the first year there was an average attendance of seven, in 1876 
an average attendance of eight, in 1877 an average attendance of ten, and in 1878 the 
class collapsed altogether. In 1880, a layman in the same town, with the consent of 
his clergyman, started a bible-class. He conducted it on rather a different principle 
•to the one conducted by the clergyman. Instead of opening the subject himself, and 
giving a short discourse upon each verse read, he asked one of the members to open 
the subject by reading a paper, and a general discussion followed. Well, during the 
first year there was an average attendance of forty, with sixty on the books, only 
three of these being married men. In 1885 the average attendance had reached 120, 
with 160 on the books, and 120 were married men. Another bible-class was started 
.for the lads, in which there is now an average attendance of eighty. I know of 
another bible-class conducted by a layman who never allows discussion, and who has 
an average attendance of eighty members. I may tell you that this layman is an 
Irishman, perhaps a Home Ruler. In another case I find a class conducted by a 
clergyman working very successfully. He does not allow discussion, and when I 
asked him the reason, he replied* ' * Because I firmly believe that a young man goes 
to a bible-class to learn, and not to teach." My time is now drawing to a close, and 
I can only say it is my firm opinion that laymen are preferred by young men to clergy- 
men in conducting bible-classes, because they are very often much more practical and 
much more manly ; but wherever these qualities of practicality and manliness are 
found in a clergyman, there is not the same need for the layman to conduct, as young 
men will gather round him when tliey find that he is not only a spiritual adviser but 
a true friend. Three things are essential to success in conducting a bible-reading 
(young men object to the word "class") — (i) kindness; (2) tact); (3) thorough 
preparation. Do not be afraid of discussion ; it brings out the difficulties of young 
men. 



W. Edwyn Shipton, Esq., Rotherwood, Holly Park, 

Crouch Hill. 

I HOPE that, as an old conductor of bible-classes, I may venture with great deference, 
to say that I do not entirely concur in the views just expressed as to the superior skill 
of the laity in the management of bible-classes. We have heard something of the 
revival of prophetic gifts among the laity, which may be true, and which may lead to 
the greater recognition and employment of their gifts ; but I for one shall be very sorry 
if the day comes, in the Church of England, when a comparison of gifts shall be in- 
stituted between our clergy and laity as teachers. We have reason to be thankful for 
the body of learned and devout churchmen we already possess. The number of clergy- 
men who are acquiring practical gifts adapted to the needs of the people is increasing 
constantly, and was never before so great in the Church of England, and we must seek 
to encourage and help them by our appreciation and our prayers. I have, however, 
risen in consequence of the speech of Professor Stokes. I sympathised heartily 
with his Methodist enthusiasm. But as our topic has reference to the religious 
societies of the i8th century, he might have told us that it was at a meeting of one of 
the Young Men's Society of those days, the societies of which Woodward tells us so 
much, that John Wesley was brought to the clear and distinct appropriation of the 
doctrine of grace, which gave warmth, and vigour, and directness to all his previous 
religious impulses, and became the foundation of the great missionary enterprises of 
his life, to which all the Churches of Britain and America owe so much. In a memo- 
randum in Mr. Wesley's own handwriting, narrating the events of 24th May, 1738, 
he says : — ** In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, 
where one was reading Luther's Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a 
quarter before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangelywarmed, J felt I did trust in Christy 
Christ alone^ for salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had taken aw^ 
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my sins, even mine; and saved me from thi knv of sin and deaih.^^* It is 
interesting, I think, to associate this circumstance with what has been already 
-said about the religious societies of the i8th century, of which indeed, those who 
are so disposed, may read much more in the very interesting works on the Church 
of England in the 17th and i8th centuries, which nave recently been published by the 
Rev.- Canon Overton, the present successor of Wesley's father in the rectory of 
Epworth. In this connection I am tempted to another historical reminiscence. 
Carlyle, in his " History of Frederick the Great," tells how, in the years immediately 
preceding those to which Professor Stokes and I have adverted, the Protestant Princes 
•of Germany, and our own King George II., as Elector of Hanover, were moved to 
sympathy with their co-religionists in the Tyrol under the following circumstance^ 
About the year 1731, a remarkable revival of religion took place at Saltzburg. By 
merely reading the bible, above twenty thousand people were led to renounce Popery, 
and to embrace the Reformed religion. The Popish priests complained to the Arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg that these Protestant converts assembled in various places, 
and sang hymns and offered prayers. The archbishop published an edict prohibiting 
such assemblies, upon pain of fines, corporal punishments, and even death itself. The 
new converts still assembled as before ; and now his Serene Highness the Archbishop 
commenced a murderous persecution, which drove thousands of mnocept, unoffending, 
godly people into exile. t What was the result ? The Society for the Propagatiofi 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts heard of these poor persecuted Protestants, and pro- 
posed to them to emigrate to Georgia. Thousands of them had fled from Saltzburg. 
Large numbers were taken into service by Protestants at Augsburg and other places, 
and one section of the fugitives embraced the proposal of the S.P.G., and, on 
31st October, I733t set out for Georgia. Now note. The members of the religious; 
^societies in London, under the guidance of General Oglethorpe, and the protection of 
King George II., had, during the time of this bitter perseiqution in Saltzburg, estab- 
lished this new colony in the interests of the English poor ; here was a home made 
ready for the persecuted Saltzburgers, and here, two years later, John Wesley followed 
as the clergyman of the Settlement. The Providence of Qod prepares the way for the 
actings of His Grace. Saltzburg and Georgia were far off from each other, and 
-without apparent links of association. The Archbishop of Saltzburg and John Wesley 
were equally far removed in feeling, habit, and purpose. Yet the policy of the arch- 
bishop prepared the way for^ Wesley's mission to Georgia, and the obstinacy of the 
Pope and the German Emperor, who supported the archbishop, was among the " all 
things ** which worked together to unite the English and Moravian Churches in 
missionary effort, to lead John Wesley under the guidance of Peter Boehler to the 
<:xperience of salvation, and so to bring about the religious revival of the i8th century. 



The Rev. J. Bell Cox, Incumbent of St Margaret's, 

Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 

My own inclination would have been to keep perfectly silent at the present time, but, 
after your lord.ship*s invitation to speakers to come forward, I thought that possibly a 
word of practical experience on the subject before us might be helpful.' I believe 
the reason of the failure of so many of our agencies and societies is, that they are 
started rather to create work than to carry it on. If a guild is formed to make work, 
I verily believe that in nine cases out of ten it will fail. Get your people together, 
let them feel the desire, and let them strive to do something for God, and then, when 
they have thoroughly settled down, form them into a guild or society, if you please. 
Act in this way and you will, I think, find that your organisation will be lasting. 
Another thing which ever ought to be brought in mind is this— do not be impatient, 
nor think that because your people do not immediately respond to your call, and you 
are unable to form your guild straight off, that therefore, your work is not going 
-well. Now, therefore, be patient. Again, whatever you do, trust your laity. It has 
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* Moore's " Life of Wesley," vol. i, page 390. 

t "Account of the Persecuted Protestants in the Archbishoprick of Saltzburg. 

London, 1733," quoted in Tyerman*s " Life and Times of John Wesley." 
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been my lot during the twenty-five years of my clerical life to have worked among 
mill-hands and others in Lancashire, country folk in Middlesex, and now, thank God, 
for eighteen years among the young men and women engaged in warehouses, shops, 
and offices in Liverpool. At the present moment we have, among others, two 
societies, one for young men, the other for young women, both of which are carried od 
by lay members of our congr^ation. That for young men is called '*The 
Intercessory Prayer Union," and though it has been in existence for some considerable 
time, yet I am anxious they should continue working steadily on, so that we nay 
clearly see into what it is likely to develop. At present the members meet in church, 
once a month, and there prepare for Holy Communion together. The other society 
is the Girls* Communicants' Association, which has grown to such an extent that we 
have been almost at a loss to find house room for it Already the members of these 
societies have manifested great desire for practical work. Since I have been at this 
Congress I have received a letter telling me that one member has, through the instni- 
mentality of the Union, offered to form a shorthand class for the benefit of his fellow- 
members. Another of our associations is beginning to do work for poorer parishes in 
the neighbourhood. They have decided that this work shall in no way benefit them- 
selves, and are prepared to send off their gifts to any parish to which we may see fit 
to assign them. One last word as to what has been said about retreats, and specially 
those for business men. For many years past we have been able to arrange a retreat 
for our business men at a special time. Now I want you particularly to notice what 
that special time is. It is just before the Holy Week. I'hey come on the Saturday 
evening before Palm Sunday, spend the whole of Sunday in retreat, which ends on 
Monday morning. We have chosen this particular season for this reason : it carries 
them right into the Uoly Week, and we find that they are thus all the more disposed 
and ready to use the services of the Holy W>ek and Good Friday, to deepen the lessons 
they have learnt in retreat. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT, 

I THINK you will all feel that it will be a fitting conclusion to our Congress, which 
ends now, if we unite t(^ether in singing one more hymn. Without making any 
remarks on the papers which have been read, I would desire earnestly to impress on 
all of you, and on myself also, the urgent need there is for every one of us, as fer as 
we are able, under whatever conditions and in whatever way, to devote far more 
time to private communion with God than many of us do. The way in which this 
is to be done must be left to the judgment of individuals ; but I am sure we are all 
of us tempted, by the pressure of work in these busy times, to forget the urgent necessity 
for having times of quiet fellowship with God. 
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AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
Tuesday Evening, October 4Th, 1887. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT, and afterwards the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of CARLISLE, in the Chain 



FIRST WORKING MEN'S MEETING. 

Hindrances to Religion in Common Life* 

ADDRESSES. 
The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT. 

My Good Friends, it is our universal custom at meetings of the Church Congress, and 
I am sure you would wish us to observe it at this great meeting to-night, that we 
should begin our proceedings by repeating with one heart and with one mouth the 
Apostles* Creed. I ask you to stand up and to join with me in so doing. — [The 
Creed having been said, the President continued] : My dear brothers, I am really 
in some sense an intruder here to-night, for I have asked my brother, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to preside at this meeting, and I know I could not have entrusted the 
direction of it to wiser or abler hands. But I could not resist the temptation to- 
give myself the pleasure of looking in your faces, at least for a few moments, 
before I go to the duties which I have at the Drill Hall, for as I look at 
you to-night, I cannot forget that you are my people ; that you belong to me as the 
bishop of this diocese, or if you like to put it in the way in which it presents itself 
to me, I am responsible before God for every one of you. There are some of you, I 
doubt not, here to-night, who do not attend the services of the National Church. No 
matter, we love you all, and we desire to assure you of our most heartfelt sympathy, 
and of our brotherly affection, whatever your manner of worship may happen to be. 
But when God sent me to take care of this great diocese, with its more than a million 
of people. He sent me to you as much as to any others in the diocese. He sent me 
to everyone of the people who live within the bounds of that diocese, so far as they 
come within my influence, or I am able to reach them. Now, this meeting to-night 
fills me with happiness, not only because it is always a grand sight to see a great 
meeting of this kind, but because it is the fulfilment of a desire which I have long had 
in my heart, and that desire is of this kind. We have been accustomed in our Church 
Congresses for many years past to have, as many of you know, meetings for working 
men. Some of you may remember twenty years ago, when we met — I believe in this 
place— for the same purpose. But hitherto we have only had one meeting, and at that 
meeting the working men were only listeners ; and I have long desired that they should 
be speakers. I have no doubt, my dear brothers, that many of you, perhaps all of you, 
need some counsel and advice from us, but I assure you that we want your counsel and 
advice too. Our great desire, as it is our great responsibility, is to make the dear old 
Church of England as efficient for good as it can possibly be made. We desire to 
bring its blessings within the reach of every one of the community. We desire to make it 
powerful in its spiritual influence over all classes of the community, and not less over you 
to whom the country owes so much, you who are the very strength and centre of the life of 
this great manufacturing town in which you live. And so we have asked you to come here 
to-night, not onljr to hear those whom I have invited to address you, and from whom 
I am sure you will learn very much — I only wish I could myself stay to hear them, — 
but we wish you to tell us in what way the Church of England is falling short of the 
work which it might do for you, and how we might be of greater help to you than we 
are at the present time. I remember, some years ago, inviting a number of working 
men to meet me in the town of Derby, where, as many of you know, there is a very 
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large number of most intelligent artisans, and when we got together I said to them ; 
'* Now we have no reporters here " — I cannot say that to you to-night, and I do not 
wish it — " and I am not thin skinned, and you shall stand up and tell me anything 
you like as regards the defects and failings of the Church of England, and of us, its 
ministers, that we may better know how to make the Church what it ought to be, the 
mother and the friend of you all.'* At that meeting we had the benefit of hearing 
from a large number of working men what their feelings were, what their 
objections were, and why in tbeir estimation so large a number of working 
men never came to Church at all — I want you to tell us that to-night too — 
and when we ^ot to the end of our meeting, about ten o'clock at night, they 
begged me to give them another meeting of the same kind three weeks afterwards ; 
so I trust it was not unacceptable to them, that we came to ask their counsel 
as our brothers, not merely as intelligent working men, but as the baptized members 
of the body of Christ. That is the light in which I desire to regard you to-night, as 
our brothers in the great family of God, as members of the Christian Church, baptized 
into that Church as much as ourselves-; and it is in that capacity that we ask you to- 
night to give us your counsel, for we need it greatly. When we stand face to face with 
the glorious but most difficult work which God has given us to do, we feel that we 
shall never succeed in it as we might do, unless we have, not only the support, but the 
active co-operation of the working men. My friends, when I think for a moment 
what a power for good — what a blessing even one devout working man in a factory may 
be to his comrades; when I know how the example of one godly life in a workshop 
may do more for the spiritual life of those who labour there than many sermons from us, 
I say, if only every one of you in whose faces I look with so much pleasure to-night, 
were thoroughly enlisted on the side of Christ, were thoroughly devoted to Him in 
heart and soul, it would transform, not only the face of Wolverhampton, but would go 
far to transform the face of the whole diocese. The latent spiritual power which is 
present in this room to-night, is something beyond all words to describe, or of imagination 
to conceive. Many of you must know already how often a single working man, not 
putting himself forward, for I do not think you working men like that sort of fellow, 
but a single working man whose whole heart is in the right direction, moving about 
among his fellows from day to day, will be able in the world to come to recognise 
many on the right hand of our Blessed Lord and Master, who have been brought to 
that happy place through the quiet influence which that godly man was able toexcercise 
upon his fellows in the workshop or in the coal mine. It may be that he himself was 
unconscious often of the influence which he was exercising, for some of the most 
powerful influences in life are unconscious, but none the less real ; and I say it only 
heeds that every one of you should be thoroughly enlisted on the side of Him who loved 
us and gave Himself for us, that you would give yourselves to Him, and a work might be 
•done for God in this town of Wolverhampton, and in this country of England, vaster and 
more blessed than anything that has been done in the long centuries of the past. And 
so we want you to-night to tell us what it is that you feel are among the hindrances to 
religion in common life. We cannot altogether appreciate these as you do. However 
warm our sympathy with you, we cannot altogether put ourselves in your places, and 
know the difficulty that besets you in your homes and in your workshops, among your 
companionships, and in all other ways, and we want you to come to our help to-night, 
and to open our eyes that we may form a truer estimate of what these hindrances are, 
and we know they are very, very great in the lives of working men, and how the Church 
can be more helpful in remedying them, and in providing against them. Now, I will 
not detain you longer, because there are appointed speakers here, and my name is not 
ill the programme, but I leave you with all confidence in the hands of my brother, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and I feel sure that you will hear from him words of counsel that 
you will carry home with you to-night, and turn over in your minds, and lay to heart ; 
and I hope that night after night we shall have the happiness of seeing you here, 
and we shall go home, I am sure, wiser men from having asked counsel of our 
brothers of the working classes. 
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The Right Rev. liARVfiY GOODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Cartisle. 

My good friends, my brother who has departed has left tne a very big family to 
look after. I assure you I feel the responsibility, and I trust that you will bear with 
me if I am not so good a father as the one whom God has placed over you, in the 
person of my brother the Bishop of Lichfield. But I will do my best for you, and I 
will endeavour that those who have to speak shall also do their best, and I will try to 
keep order. My business, as you know, is chiefly this last. It is a remarkable thing 
that the man who presides over the most important assembly in the world, and perhaps, 
the most talking assembly in the world, is called the Speaker ; and he is so called 
because he is never allowed to speak, except when some Irish member misbehaves 
himself. Now, it would be a very happy thing for me if I could persuade myself for a 
few moments that I was the Speaker of the House of Commons, because I am quite 
certain that nobody, either Irish or Scotch or English, will misbehave himself to-night, 
and therefore I should have ' nothing to do but to sit in my chair and look as dignified 
as I possibly could. But the privilege of the House of Commons does not extend to 
these ordinary gatherings, and I am sure that if I were to sit down and call on the first 
speaker without first saying something to you myself, you would say, ** What a muff that 
Bishop of Carlisle is.*' Therefore, although I feel the difficulty and responsibility of 
doing so, I will endeavour to say some few introductory words. Now, I think I have 
heard it stated to-day, that Wolverhampton was the first place in which there ever was 
a meeting of working men at a Church Congress. I do not wish to deprive Wolverhamp- 
ton of any of its glory, but that statement is not quite true. The first meeting of working 
men took place at York, the year before the Congress came to Wolverhampton, and there 
is this very interesting circumstance to be noted about it, namely, that the whole 
movement came fiom the working men themselves. It was not at all that we, that is, 
the people who had the management of the Congress in those days, said, ** Now let us 
try and see if we cannot sweeten up some sweet pill and give it to the working men : 
wnat a good it will do them ! " No, it was nothing of the kind ; it was the working 
men that got up a petition to the Archbishop of York, and they said : — ** All the people 
are having meetings and discussing all sorts of subjects, why cannot you do something 
for us ? We should like to hear something about these subjects as much as the swells 
who come from a distance." And accordingly the Archbishop of York fell very gladly 
into the proposal, and had the pleasure of being present at the first meeting of working 
men, and some very remarkable speeches were made upon that occasion. There has 
been one innovation since those days. We have been told to-day that you are full of 
innovations at Wolverhampton, such a go-a-head place is it that you cannot let a Church 
Congress alone, but are obliged to innovate it in every respect. Well, one of your in- 
novations is this, that in all previous Congresses at the meetings of working men, we 
have been allowed to talk about exactly what we pleased. We spoke according to the 
Latin phrase, de omnibus rebus et quibusdem aliis, which, when it is put into Knglish, 
means, " concerning everything under the sun, and a good many other things besides."" 
I am not quite certain about the wisdom of the innovations that you have made, but I 
am bound to carry out the law, and therefore I have to speak to you, and all those who 
fpllow me are bound to speak to you, on the ** Hindrances to Religion in Common Life." 
It is a very difficult subject and a very important one ; but in some ways it is a very 
simple one, because we all know that there are a great many hindrances to religion in 
the life which every one of us leads. W^hen 1 was first asked to engage myself to speak 
at this meeting, a friend wrote to me and sent me a piece of advice. There is nothing 
so easy to give as a bit of advice, and it is the cheapest thing you can possibly give if 
you want to make a present. My friend said to me : ** When you speak to those men 
at Wolverhampton,.! wish you would say something about betting." You evidently 
think that is a good suggestion. But I felt a difficulty about it for the reason that 
I do not know anything about the subject. I never saw a race, I never saw a dog 
fight, I never saw a cock fight, and I never made a bet in the whole course of my life. I 
felt in a great difficulty, therefore, to know how it was possible to talk about a subject 
that I did not understand. I do not know that everybody feels the difficulty so 
strongly as myself ; I do feel it, and I do not know what I should have done had it not 
been that on the very self-same day I happened to be reading a newspaper, and in the 
newspaper I read a paragraph very much to the point. Mr. Vaughan, one of the 
police magistrates at Bow Street, having before him a city clerk and cashier, who had 
stolen ;f250, and "lost it in betting," said : "I wish that the clerks in mercantile 
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houses of London would come to this court and see what I see, and hear what I hear. 
This is only one of a multitude of cases where prisoners placed in your position have con- 
fessed that their robberies are entirely due to betting. It is most lamentable, this 
betting ; I regard it as a curse to the country, because I see how young men are lured 
until they fall into a state of misery and wretchedness." The prisoner was ordered to be 
imprisoned for three months. And that is what he got by betting. Well» when I 
read that paragraph in the newspaper, I said, that is the very thing I want. Mr. 
Vaughan knows all about it, though I do not. I cut the paragraph out of the newspaper, 
I have kept it in my pocket-book ever since, and now I produce it to you ; and that is 
what I have to say about betting. There is something else, however, which I should 
like to say about it, because I remember a very good story connected with betting, 
which will introduce the recollection of a man whom all of you looked up to and very 
much loved, I mean your late Bishop. Bishop Selwyn was in the habit of saying good 
things as well as doing good things, and certainly upon this occasion he said a very good 
thing. He was talking to a young man who was rather what you would call perhaps 
a ** bloated aristocrat, or perhaps you would call him a ** swell," but any how, he was 
one who was very familiar with the turf ; and the bishop was talking to him a little 
upon the subject of the turf and betting, and the man said : *' Well, my lord, I can 
only say I have met some of the very best company I ever met with at Newmarket.*' 
" Oh," said the bishop, " have you ? Yes, I see, bet^ bettor ^ best. You evidently con- 
?idsr that the adjective which you apply to that company, is the superlative of 
bettor." That was a very clever remark, and I commend it to you. If you are 
disposed to bet, I recommend you to consider that it is not strictly true that you get 
the best company if you mix with bettors in that sense. Mix with your betters as much 
as you please, but not with bettors of that kind, good^ better^ best — these are the right 
<legrees of comparison. I was saying that I never bet, and that I have never seen a 
race, and a number of other things. I daresay I surprised you. But there is one race 
which I confess I take a great deal of interest in, and that is the Oxford and Cam* 
bridge boat race. Now I am a Cambridge man, and therefore I am a decided light- 
blue ; and I am always pleased when the light-blue win, and it almost breaks my 
heart when that abominable dark-blue gets the better of us. But suppose that I was 
a betting man, and suppose that when light-blue got beaten by dark-blue it cost roe 
£S o^ i'^^ because I had lost my bet, then it is quite clear that this loss would make 
me sadder still. It seems to me that if you do bet at all, the arrangement should be 
that you should win if your horse or your boat loses, because then you get a consolation. 
I am not at all sure that I would not consent to light-blue being beaten if I knew that 
the betting would bring £\o into my pocket ; but the facts are all the other way, and 
I mention this because it seems to me to be an illustration of what has always struck 
me as the absurdity of betting. A man loses his bet because his favourite loses, and 
then he has to pay because his favourite loses. It seems to me an illogical and absturd 
thing ; but then I am not a betting man, and do not understand it. But if I am not 
mistaken, there is a simple and philosophical explanation to be given why it is that 
betting is such a bad thing, and it is this : it seems to me that it is a kind of first 
principle, that whenever money passes from one man to another, it should pass for 
some good reason. It ought not to pass because a man picks your pocket. That is a 
wrong way for money to change hands. It may rightly pass if a man gives you a day's 
work first. An honest day's work deserves an honest day's wages, and when you pay 
the day's wages for that day's work, both sides are satisfied. You get your day's work, 
which is what you wanted, and the man gets the day's wages, which is what he wants. 
I go to a shop and buy a pound of butter. I do not know what the price of butter is in 
"Wolverhampton, but say it is a shilling, which is a round sum. The man receives my 
shilling, which is what he wants, and I get the butter, which is what I want. When the 
transaction has taken place we are both satisfied, because we have both got what we 
require. But observe in the case of betting there is no such compensation at alh 
Money passes from one to the other for no earthly reason whatever. Not because any 
work has been done, not because any good has been done to any mortal soul, but 
t)ecause the " Thistle " has been beaten, or has beaten some other yacht, or because the 
favourite has been successful at Epsom or Newmarket. There is no sound reason 
for money passing from one man to another, it is altogether an illogical and an immoral 
transaction ; and because betting rests upon this absurd and rotten foundation, there- 
fore, lam not at all surprised to find that it leads frequently to Very mischievous results. 
I think that I have said as much as I ought to say upon the subject, and being a man 
who does not understand it, I think you will consider that I have performed my task 
very well. I told you that I spoke to you upon this subject because I received a piece 
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of advice from a friend, who said that betting was an evil very rife in this neighbour- 
hooi, and that I could do perhaps some little good if I warned the workmen, especially 
the young men. My young friends, I do warn you of it with all my heart and soul. I 
believe it to be a bad, abominable practice. I believe that the man who gives himself 
up to betting is in the first place a fool, and if he does not take great care he will 
ultimately become a knave ; and therefore, on all grounds, I recommend you to avoid 
betting. But I had another piece of advice. A friend said to me : '* You are going 
to speak to the working men ? " I said, *' Yes I believe I am, if I can." " Well what- 
ever you do, say something to them about bad language." ** Well," I said, ** is bad 
language very prevalent here ? " And he said he thought it was. Of course I do not 
know that it is. I hope it is not, and I have no reason to suppose that bad language is 
more prevalent here than it is elsewhere, but I do know this — this I think I do under- 
stand something about — that there is a monstrous tendency on the part of the young 
men to say things that they ought not, to let their tongues run away with them, and 
carry them into a great deal ot mischief. That description that St. James gives us 
of the tongue always has appeared to me a very forcible one, and I need not say it is a 
true one, when he speaks of it being possible to steer a great ship at sea with a little helm, 
and to make it go wnichever way the captain of the vessel wishes ; and when he says that 
the tonguecannot be so guided, but that it isan unruly member, full of deadly poison, then 
it seems to me that St. James hit one of those points which it is the most important for 
us to remember in the ordinary conduct of our life. I believe that there is nothing which 
is a greater temptation to young men when they get by themselves, when they are in a 
place where their mothers cannot listen to them, where their sisters cannot hear what 
I hey are saying, and when perhaps others who have an influence over them do not hear, 
I believe there is a great and terrible tendency then in young men to let their tongues 
run loose, and to say profane things, and impure things, and improper things, and 
vulgar things, which they ought by all means to eschew. Therefore I believe, though 
I do not at all wish to bring the accusation against those to whom I am speaking, that 
this is at all a more common fault here than it is elsewhere ; still, I do say that it is 
impossible for anybody to know what the nature of young men is, and what their 
habits and practices are, without knowing that the use of bad language is a very great 
danger, and one of which it is only kind and friendly to warn any of those over whom 
one may have influence. Now, I have told you that I had two hints given me, but I 
got a third, and the third hint came — I have not mentioned names hitherto, but I will 
not make any secret about this — I got the third hint from a person whom I met this 
morning, and who do you think it was ? Well — it was the Apostle St. Paul. I was 
reading the second lesson of this morning's service, and if any of you were at church 
I his morning, or if you are in the habit of doing what is a very good thing, namely, 
reading the scripture for yourselves according to the calendar which is given you in 
your Prayer-book — if any of you in this way were reading the second lesson of this 
morning s service, you would see that St. Paul had provided us with almost exactly 
what we want for our purpose this evening. Therefore, I venture to call your 
attention for just one moment to what St. Paul says in the fourth chapter of the 
ICpistle to the Ephesians. The lesson began at the 25th verse, and in that first verse 
he says, ** " Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour ; for we are members one of another." There he hits at once a very great fault, 
a fault which many people are apt to get into. A person may perhaps not be what 
one would distinctly call a liar — not a man who would tell a lie upon his oath — but 
everybody must feel that there is a tendency to deceit, that there is a tendency not to 
.speak the truth, that there is a tendency to what St. Paul calls by that very plain 
word, lying. In the next verse he says : ** Be ye angry, and sin not : let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath." There is the temper. That is one of the hindrances to 
religion in common life. I do not know what your tempers may be. I have no 
doubt you have a good deal to try you. I do not think I have a very good temper 
myself. I do not know that it is worse than other people's, but I know perfectly well 
what it is to be irritated by the little roughnesses of life, and I know that one of the 
greatest difHcuIties that we all have to contend with, is that of keeping our temper 
when there is anything to irritate it, and, therefore, I think that that hint of St. Paul's 
comes in very well for us this evening. We must keep our tempers ; at all events, 
we must not let the sun go down upon our wrath. Then he says : " Let him that 
stole steal no more ; but rather let him labour, working with his hands the thing 
which is good, that he may have to give to him that needeth." Well, I do not speak 
to you as if you were likely to be thieves. No man who was a thief, or was likely to 
be a thief, would come here to-night. But you will remember what Mr. Vaughan 
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said about betting, that it does lead to theft and breaking down of character, and in 
that way to destruction ; and therefore I am not altogether sure that it is not a good 
thing for us that we should read such plain words about dishonesty as those which I 
have read to you just now. And just once more. This bears upon what I was speak- 
ing of to you a few moments ago. St. Paul sa3rs, '* Let no corrupt communication ^ 
— no dirty talk, no profane talk, nothing of which you would be ashamed that your 
wife or your mother or your sister should hear — " no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of edifying ; that it may minister 
grace unto the hearers," and so on. I will not go any further ; but I only say if you 
read that lesson, which was appointed for the second lesson of this morning's 
service, you will find an admirable comment upon our subject of this evening, namely, 
the '* Hindrances to Religion in Common Life." But there is another side of the 
subject upon which I should like to say a word. ** The Hindrances to Religion in 
Common Life." There is no doubt that what was in the minds of those persons who 
put down that title, and what was evidently in the mind of the Bishop of Lichfield 
when he spoke to us just now, was the ordinary hindrances which we meet with in 
our life day by day ; in fact, the words " common life *' were evidently intended to 
mean " every-day life " — hindrances to religion in every-day life. But there is a very 
special meaning about the word " common," and 1 cannot help feeling that, speaking 
as I do to you, occupying a different place from yourselves, my work being of a 
different kind entirely from yours, there may be a want of that community of feeling 
between you and me which I desire should exist, and that it may be difficult for a 
person in my position to sympathise with the hindrances which exist to men like your- 
selves in that particular sphere of life to which God has been pleased to call you. 
Nevertheless, there is such a thing as a common life. Your life and mine are 
fundamentally the same thing. You and I are men alike, created in the image of 
God ; you and I have flesh, and bones, and spirit, the one like the other, and it does 
not signify whether a man is a working man, or whether he be a bishop, they two 
have a great deal, aye, an infinite amount, thai is common between them, concerning 
which, also, it is well that they should think together sometimes. Therefore, I would 
say that, whatever position we may occupy, whatever may be our work, whatever 
may be our daily occupation, there are great hindrances to a really religious life which 
stand both for you and for me between ourselves and the kingdom of God. There 
are such things as feelings ot selfishness. Who is (here, be he prince or peasant, or 
whatever else, that does not feel that there is within him a selfish nature, a love of 
self which he is bound to fight against, and which, unless he does fight against it, 
will destroy his higher and spiritual life ? Who does not feel a tendency to worldli- 
ness? Some people would fancy, perhaps, that worldliness does not belong U> 
working men. A working man may be just as worldly as a bishop or a prince. A 
working man has just the same kind of temptations and tendencies in this direction 
that I have, anrl I have the same that you have, and what you and I have to »io is 
fundamentally the same, namely, to fight our way against the world, the flesh, an<l 
the devil, and to try and win that great victory which, after all, we can only whi 
through the assisting power of the Holy Spirit of God. You and I, my Christian 
friends, have the same battle to fight, and the same enemy to fight. That enemy 
will deal with us in different ways. St. Paul, in one passage, speaks very emphatically 
of the wiles or the tricks of the devil, and the devil is a wily and a tricky kind of 
tempter. He is like the fisherman. When the fisherman goes to catch his fish, he 
considers a great many things ; he considers the time of the year, the state of the 
weather, the kind of fly that is upon the water, the kind of fish that he wants to 
catch, the state of the clouds and the wind, and so forth ; and then he arranges the 
bait, and the rod, and the line accordingly ; and exactly in the same way Satan will 
adapt his baits for you and for me. He will try to catch a bishop in one way, and he 
will try to catch a collier and a working man in another ; but, provided he catches 
him, and makes him his spoil, it makes no matter to the devil in what way the work 
is done. Now, my Christian friends, if I could only leave that one thought upon 
}-our minds, that you and I have a common nature, common dangers, common 
hindrances, because we have a common life, I think it would be one which you might 
very usefully take home, and that you would not have come here in vain. But before 
I finish, I should like just to emphasise what the Bishop of Lichfield was saying to 
you just now, because I do so deeply feel the truth of the remarks that he made. I 
do feel how much you men may do for each other. I do feel how much more power- 
ful a preacher a man is in the workshop or the mine than a clergyman can possibly be 
in his pulpit. A clergyman does his best in the pulpit, and sometimes, by God s 
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grace, he produces great results, but he can rarely come into close quarters with a 
man in the way in which one working man can do with another when they are work- 
ing together and walking together, and when their lives are thrown together day by 
day ; and it is impossible to estimate the blessing which one good man in a workshop, 
or one good man m a mine, or one good man in a street, may be to his fellows. I 
entirely re-echo the sentiment which was expressed by the Bishop of Lichfield. We 
do not want men who are always talking goody-goody ; we do not want men who are 
always putting themselves forward as being in some state of salvation in which their 
brethren are not ; we do not want men who look down upon their brethren as poor 
fellows, as if they were so very much superior to them. That is not the spirit in 
which a man must try to do good. It is ivhen a man knows how to speak a word in 
se'ason ; when a man knows now a hint may be given which will not give offence ; 
when a man holds up a high standard. of life himself, when a man sets an example, 
which is the best of all preachers — that is the kind of man, and that is the kind of 
way, in which one man is reallv able to influence another for good. And who cannot 
do this ? "Which of you working-men is not able to exercise an enormous influence 
upon all those who are round about you ? I was speaking just now of Bishop Sel wyn. 
Well, another story about him comes into my mind, and I mention it because it seems 
to rae to come in very pat with regard to what I am saying to you just now. He 
was an old Eton boy, and he was preaching once from the pulpit -in the chapel of 
Eton. He was preaching to the boys. I and your bishop have done the same thing, 
and a very striking thing it is to see round you 500 or 600 sweet lads in the very 
prime of youth, all looking so bright and healthy, as well-cared for English boys do. 
It is a charming sight, of which Englishmen may well be proud, and of which, I hope, 
they ever will. Well, Bishop Sclwyn was preaching to them, and was speaking about 
his own great subject, namely, the evangelisation of foreign lands ; and, looking 
round, he said : ** What an amount of spiritual power I see before me. If I only had 
all you boys, and could grow you up into men, and into men such as I should like 
you to be, I could convert the world. * And so I would say to you, my dear friends, 
what a power there is before me to-night ! Only conceive, if every man here to-night 
was to register a vow that he would try to do something to ad\'ance the Kingdom of 
Christ. If that vow was multiplied by 2,cx)0 or 3,000, or whatever the number of* 
men in this hall may be, only think what a marvellous spiritual power would go out 
into this town of Wolverhampton and its neighbourhood ! What a power for Christ, 
and what a power for God ! Now, one word more. I got one other hint to-day for 
this meeting ; and it was of a very different kind from any of those that I have 
mentioned to you hitherto ; but it seemed to me so useful and practical an one, that I 
lx)oked it at once, and said,. ** That will do for me to-night at the working-men's 
meeting." I will tell you what it was^ I was walking through your streets, and I 
was looking up at a lamp-post. Well, a lamp-post is not a very poetical or a very 
instructive thing, but you know Shakespeare says that there are ** sermons in stones " 
and there is " good in everything,*' and so I found a sermon in the lamp-post. And 
what do you think the sermon was ? I was looking up, and I saw these words : 
*' Keep to the right." Well, my dear working-men, I say, look at that lamp-post, 
bear that lamp-post in your hearts, and ever "keep to the right," and God bless 
you all. 
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My Lord Bishop, — I am sure it must be a matter of honest congratulation to every- 
body concerned in this meeting to see such a gathering here to-night. I do not say 
this as a mere matter of compliment, but because this meeting has been got together 
by no sensational advertisements. On our programme is a subject which at first sight 
does not appear to be singularly attractive. We know very well that we could get a 
grand assemblage of the working men of Wolverhampton upon any important question, 
political or social ; but this meeting here to-night recognises the fact that a religious 
question may be one of quite as much interest and of as much importance. There are 
many words that are often much misunderstood, and amongst them the word "religion." 
"What is religion ? I venture to say it is not church going ; it is not bible reading ; 
it is not even prayer or sacraments, or means of grace. All those good, holy, sacred 
things are the consequences of our religion, but they are not religion itself. What,' 
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then, is religion ? Re]ig;ion has two aspects, which at first sight may appear to ns 
very inconsistent. The word religion implies bondage, service ; and if there is one thing 
against which an Englishman more or less naturally revolts, it is against the idea of 
bondage. We pride ourselves very rightly upon being a free people, therefore it may 
be that religion is among some people rather a word and a thing that they shun. 
This may be at t^e very outset a hindrance to some people, because they misunder- 
stand the nature of this bondage. Now at the same time that religion is a bondage 
(and I have something to say about this presently), it is also a form of liberty. It is 
" the glorious liberty of the sons of God." And here again we come upon a word to 
which is given a great many meanings — some true, and some false — liberty. Some 
time ago, during the Fenian scare, I happened to be employed on the Channel Squad- 
ron, and we were sent round to the West Coast of Ireland, to Bantry Bay, to keep 
the peace. Well, as it happened, we did not have to keep the peace, the peace kept 
itself. We used to land there every afternoon for a walk, and go into the Irishmen's 
cabins, and they always welcomed us and gave us a glass of milk, and son^etimes 
something a little stronger ; and we always welcomed them on board, and were the 
best friends in the world. I asked a red-hot Fenian to give me his idea of liberty. 
He said, '*I would have every man to think what he liked, say what he liked, and 
do what he liked." ** Well," I said, " and if he did not ? " " Oh, if he did not, I 
would bate him with a shillelagh till he did." iVs I was going off to the ship that 
afternoon I passed an American vessel flying the national flag of that great Republic, 
which very rightly thinks much of its liberty, and I felt that in those stars and stripes 
there was the true ideal of liberty ; because the stars represented the heavenly light 
shining upon a dark world, and the stripes represented law and order. And sdl true 
liberty contains those two elements of light and of law. Even the Irishman's liberty 
had a smack of coercion in it. Well, Ave minutes laier I was going up the ship's side, 
and as I approached the quarter deck, according to custom I saluted the white ensign 
of old England. Poor slave of British despotism that I was, I saluted that flag which 
bore upon it the red cross of St. George. And what dots that flag signify? St. 
George is the patron saint of England, and this emblem shows the victory of the cross 
over the dragon of evil. Now I present you with that standard of England's liberty, 
and if you will follow it faithfully, you will, as the bishop has said, **keep to the 
right. What I want you to see is, that there is no liberty that has not in it some 
element of service. I have been a free man all my life, for in the service of the Crown 
and country we feel it no disgrace or dishonour. The only question that remains is 
what sort of bondage is ours to be ? Our religion means a bondage, but the banner 
that is over us is love. That is the point. Now, they say that an ounce of example 
is worth a pound of precept, so I should like to look round and see if we can pick out 
any man whom we should all of us consider a truly religious man. I should like to 
go to my own profession of course, so I present you with an example in General 
Charles Gordon. What is it that you admire most in General Gordon ? Not his 
devotion to his country. Many soldiers have lived and died for their country. Is 
there any man in this room here to-night, who, if Khartoum were still hanging in the 
scale, and General Gordon were outside here and called for volunteers, would not be 
proud to stand by his side ? It is not that that singles him out beyond many English- 
men, but it is this spirit of religion, which I am glad to hear you all so much applaud. 
It was because we know that this was a man who kept to the right and did the right, 
utterly regardless of self-interest, promotion, honour, or glory ; when he saw what he 
felt to be the right, that thing he did. Why did he go out to China? Why did he 
go out to the Soudan ? It was because there was a love for humanity in his heart, 
even above the love of brotherhood, for it included love for the God whose children 
he went to serve and help. So that this is the principle of religion — unselfishness and 
self-devotion, love to God and love to our fellow- m6^n. This is the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God, and* this is also that "service which is perfect freedom." And now 
secondly, as to the hindrances to religion. Speaking as a layman and a man of the 
world, I venture to say that one of the great hindrances and stumbling-blocks to the 
religion of many of us is impurity ^ and I will tell you why : because if the principle 
of religion is a principle of love and self-devotion to our fellow-men and to our God, 
impurity is the very essence and spirit of all that is selflsh and unloving, both to 
our fellow-men and to our God. It is the spirit of selfishness incarnate, it is the veiy 
antithesis of love. There is probably no man in this room who in the course of his 
life has not at some time felt this hindrance in the way of his religion. It keeps a 
great many men away from church ; it makes a great many men give up religion, 
bible reading, and prayer. A man perhaps perseveres, he is what the world calls a 
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religious man, he goes on pretty well for a time, he goes to church, and he says his 
prayers and all the rest of it, but he feeUin his heart that he js a hypocrite in the sight 
of God ; he feels that his inner life, as he knows it, is inconsistent with his outward 
profession. And then, perhaps, his fellow-men may find it out too ; but whether they 
do or not, there is that gnawing at his conscience that tells him that he is a dishonest 
man. Now, this is the himi ranee that has stood in the way of many of us, stood 
between us and the Church of God, stood between us and God's ministers, stood 
between us and God's Word, stood between us and the means of grace which God 
offers us. Now, I do not want to speak about impurity, because I do not think it 
does much good, but I would just ask you in passing, to look back upon your lives to 
say whether this has been your experience. Many a child is born into this world with 
the disposition to impurity planted in him at his birth. Just as a tendency to intem- 
pemnce may descend from father to son, so a disposition to licentiousness may be 
inherited. Nearly every boy at school learns the first great secrets of his nature as a 
man from the foul talk of some older school-fellow ; and so it happens that our very 
ideas of such sacred things as marriage and fatherhood are from the first mixed up with 
all kinds of abomination. Look into your later life and see what it is that has poisoned 
the life of so many of us. Is it not '* that act that blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
calls virtue hypocrite, plucks off the rose from the fair forehead of an innocent love 
and sets a blister there, makes marriage vows as false as dicers' oaths, and sweet 
religion a rhapsody of words." Well, then, how are we to get rid of it ? We know 
the injury it is to ourselves, we know the injury it is to the women. Men say women 
should be pure ; but how can women l)e pure if we men are to be impure ? It is im» 
possible. How are we to get over this hindrance ? First of all we must accept a true 
principle. We must understand that it is no part of man's nature to give way to his 
passions and his appetites in this matter ; that it is perfectly natural for a man to live 
a pure and a godly life. It is a difficult thing, it is a hard struggle, but what of that ? 
We pride ourselves on our strength and power as Englishmen. It is a i^ht which we 
must fight out, it is a victory that with God's help we have get to attain — the greatest 
victory of man, the victory over self. Well, then, let us accept this principle and act 
upon It. Man was not created a mere animal — he was created in the all-pure image 
of God Himself, and that man is most manly who is most like the God that made him. 
How can we fight if we cast aside to begin with all our religion. We must go to the 
very beginning of our religion, we must begin as penitents, we must begin as men with 
a will to amend our lives, and the lives of our fellow-men by our influence, by our example, 
by our care for our children, and by our chivalrous behaviour towards our girls and 
women. That is the way in which this hindrance to religion is to be overcome. 
Then let our prayer be ** that we may be led into the way of truth, and hold the faith 
in the unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life." 
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Dear Frienus, I speak to you to-night on a great occasion ; I speak to you 
to-night in every sense as a wounded soldier. You have heard eloquent words 

spoken by your distinguished Chairman, and you have heard eloquent words spoken 
by the last speaker, and I venture to follow simply and solely, as the last speaker will 
understand^ because I am commanded. I have tried as hard as I could to break my 

.arm yesterday, and I have not quite succeeded. I have nearly succeeded, and my 
doctor has told me it was quite impossible and quite wicked to speak at a public 
meeting to-night. And I have said in my own heart, and I have said, my lord, to the 
great authority the doctor, there is only one power that would compel me to speak 
really and sincerely and without sensation in great pain, and that power is the working 
men of England. Then, because I obey the command, my lord, of that power, that 
power is supported in my mind and heart by one great word — religion. When I was 

. a boy, dear friends, at school I learned this phrase, ne sutor ultra crepidam ; let every 
fellow stick to his trade. Now, my trade is eternity ; it is the saving of souls ; it is 
the religion of my Lord and Master, and certainly if there be an opportunity offered 

*by the Great Master to one whom He has called to follow Him, when this magnificent 
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meeting comes before me with the name of religion inscribed across it, then I say 
that opportunity is mine. I am, then, to speak to you under the guidance of 
the great thoughts which have been already given to you, to speak to you about 
religion and its hindrances, and I must be swift. Religion ! It seems to me, indeed, 
my brothers, most strange that there should be hindrances in the way of the greatest 
thought that man has ev^r had. Certainly man is an animal. He lives, he sleeps, 
he wakes, he eats and drinks, and increases his kind ; he lives and dies, and he has 
to work as you and I have to work, but man is a spirit, and you and I know that 
when we gaze towards the setting sun, or when we remember the glory of the rising' 
day, when we sit at night by a dying friend, when we remember such an evening or- 
such a morning, we were happy by those we loved, we understand that man is a 
spirit born for eternity, and then we understood, did we not, that man is a fallen 
spirit, that you and I, dear brother, loved what was high and lost it, and then we 
groped in the darkness to find it, and we found a great form to guide and govern us, 
nnd that form was religion. When we had lost what we loved, and when we 
struggled to find it, there came that before us. And then I am asked to say some- 
ihing about hindrances in the way of a guide like that. Well, to be practical, religion 
I suppose, first of all, is dry. Men do not like religion because it is a dry subject. 
Did you ever hear of that young lady, a friend of mine, who went to Australia. She 
was ordered for her health to journey across the sea, and on board the ship where 
she took her passage there were twelve young gentlemen, and because as you know, 
dear friends, as I daresay you do not know, my lord, when you have to travel across 
the sea on shipboard, it is difficult to find occupation for the vacant hours, those 
twelve young gentlemen spent the vacant hours in falling in love with the young lady, 
and you can imagine, some of you, how difficult it was for her to decide what she 
should do. My lord, she went to authority, she went to the captain. She said, 
"Twelve estimable gentlemen have fallen in love with me, which shall I marry?" 
And the captain said, **Tell them, if they love you, to go overboaid for your sake." 
Now that was not a dry conclusion, that was a wet one. And she did, and they drew 
themselves up round the bulwarks, and over they went, eleven, and one remained. 
The eleven came up a»ain, and she was in great consternation as you may imagine, 
and she went to the captain, and she said, ** Why, eleven have gone over, what am I 
to do?" ** Oh, it's quite plain,** said the captain; "marry the dry one." Religion 
they say is dry. Dry, hard. Ah, the captain added a word to that young woman. 
He said, " That dry one has common sense and prudence, and wise forethought, and 
great sense of self-respect, think of him." Now, my brothers, that is a comic illustra- 
tion, but do not forget that the spring of life is side by side with the fountain of tears. 
The man that finds religion will not do because it is dry forgets that religion has 
common sense, prudence, and self-respect. Ye working men of England, that at least 
is an answer to the hindrance of religion being dry. And then, my lord, I may 
venture to say there is this objection to religion. People say that religion is so hard 
and difficult that if they adopt socialistic views, and if they adopt the higher thoughts— 
so they are called— of modern times they may do what they like. Yes, dear friends, 
you may do what you like, but listen to me if I may tak« another comic illustration. 
for a Serious truth. I was walking one' bright April morning -across the mountains of 
Wicklow, and I met an Irishman, and I asked him whether the road that I desired 
to tread would lead me to the particular rcfsidence of a particular magnate whom I 
desired to visit, and he said this, ** Och, now, your rivrence, if you will just follow 
that road straight forward, it will lead you anywheres in the world you loikes.'* 
Now, my dear friends, I found as I followed that road that it led almost anywhere 
except where I wanted to go. And that is very much like, my lord, it seems to me, 
the substitutes that are placed at our disposal instead of religion. The one great hindrance 
to religion is that it is hard and dry, and the other is that it won't let us do what we 
like. No, my brothers, it would not let me do what I liked when I wanted to vindi- 
cate my honour, my good name, my reputation, my place in this sad world ; it would 
not let me do what I liked when I was persuaded or half persuaded to betray the 
girl that loved me, or to forget the friend against whose heart my heart had beaten; 
it would not let me do what I liked when I forgot my God and eternity, when I 
wanted to be lazy about my prayers at night, and when I wanted to neglect the sacra- 
ment on Sunday morning. There is a hindrance in religion which will not let you 
do what you like, because it will not ; for you and I are fallen creatures, and 
we want the st;rong hand of religion to tell us not to do what we like, but what we 
ought. And then, my lord, I would say to this great and splendid assembly that 
the difficulty of religion is not only that it may be dry, not only that it may interfere 
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with my liking, but perhaps, ohj my brothers, perhaps you do not quite understand 
.what Christianity means — is that a hindrance ? You think, young man, you think, 
man of the world, that it requires you to express feelings, that you cannot force religion. 
Feeling is an element of religion ; but feeling is not religion. You think, oh, hard- 
working man, that it requires of you a knowledge to which you cannot pretend. 
Knowledge is an element of religion. You think, oh, honest man, that religion demands 
simply moral progress and high conduct. Of course morality is an element in religion, 
but morality is not religion. Dismiss the thought that you must feel ; dismiss the thought 
that you must know too much ; dismiss the thought that your religion is made up of 
merely moral distinction^, and remember, oh, I beseech you, remember that religion 
is the sense of the bond between my soul and the Being of beings who made me, 
from Whom I come, to Whom I go, and that if I can but remember and carry that 
sense in my life of every day that I cane from God, that I go to God, and if I can 
but remember by His grace that my deliberate determination to serve Him is reli- 
gion, then the hindrance is vanished before me, and common life becomes oh such a 
joy, such a delight, such an opportunity, does it not, to conquer self and to serve God. 
My dear friends, you cannot serve God, and you will find a difficulty about religion, 
unless you remember at least three principles. I cannot enter into the working life 
x>f working men in Wolverhampton. I remember some sixteen or eighteen years ago 
liaving had the great opportunity of preaching a mission to Wolverhampton people, 
and I remember what stalwart men, what severe self-denial, what an earnest struggle 
for truth I witnessed in this your town, but I do not know your special difficulties, 
•but I do know this with which I close. Do you want to be religious — do you desire 
to live for another world ? Take my advice and remember that mtoy hindrances 
will be removed by it at home and in the workshop, and with your sweethearts, and 
with your friends, and with your wives, and with your clergy. No man can be a 
strong man, no man can be a loving man, no man can have a fruitful life, without 
self-sacrifice. What you do and what I do will be valuable in proportion to what it 
costs us. Listen to this. There was a great Frenchman named Talleyrand. He had 
been a bishop, and he became an apostate, but he was a wise man of the world, and 
there came a young man to Talleyrand, and he asked him this. He said, '* Men do 
not love Christianity, men do not live by Christianity, I should like to found a religion 
that would help men to live, what am I to do ? " And Talleyrand, being a wise man 
of the world, although he was an apostate Christian, said, " I will tell you. Do you 
want to help your fellow men? Do you want to advance the world? Do you want 
to make things better ? Do you want to be happy ? Go and get crucified, and rise 
again the third day." Self-sacriBce ! My brothers, if you do not listen to any other 
word of advice I give you to-night listen to that. You will never be a good man, 
and you will never be a strong man, and you will never be a sincere lover, and you 
will never be a good husband, and you will never be a wise workman, and you will 
never be a good Christian, and you will never know the power and blessing and 
tenderness and everlasting strength of religion till you grasp the principle of self- 
sacrifice. Deny yourselves, young men, put your foot upon your lusts, do not be 
frightened of the voices of men around you ; bear the hours of weariness, struggle 
ugainst pain, do your duty though no one applauds you, as you in your kindness 
applaud me to-night. Do your duty, and remember when you are tempted self- 
sacrifice overtops and conquers the hindrances to the religion of Christ. My lord, I 
x:lose because my time is over, and I just say this closing word. If you want to be 
religious, and if you want to be a Christian, remember one great word, remember 
loyalty. Young men of Wolverhampton, when you are tempted by your lusts and 
your passions, when you are tempted by the voice qf the world, when you are tempted 
by many things that lead you wrong, remember that one thing that conquers the 
•hindrance to religion is loyalty. Listen, as I have done. In the battle of Jena, when 
•Napoleon was drawing towards the close of his career, he desired despatches from 
across the hills to tell him what he had to do. He desired to know what his generals 
were doing, and suddenly he saw across the hills a boy riding for his life. He rode 
across the hills, he passed the guns, and he reached the Emperor, and he drew out of 
his pocket the despatches, and he presented them, and Napoleon read, and ordered 
accordingly. And then Napoleon looked at the lad, with his face as white as paper, 
and said, " My boy, you are wounded in doing your duty." And the lad said, with 
reproach in his eyes, " No, sire; I am not wounded, I am killed," and he fell dead. 
Now, if you want to conquer the hindrances to religion, you must have loyalty like 
that lad to the greatest and the best of men, to the purest and the . truest, to the 
highest and the most glorious. Try and pray and strive in common ways to have 
yalty to the Lord Jesus Christ ; to do your duty perfectly ; to seek to remember that 
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Holy Name ; to bear good fortune meekly ; to toil with patience, to struggle on, and 
never to forget that which the lowest is called by that Holy Name, that, dear friends, 
that is to be called a Christian. 



Mr. Thomas Holmes, Rochester Diocesan Temperance 
Missionary at the Lambeth Police Court. 

My Lord Bishop and Fellow Working Men — I may say, without exaggeration, 
that I am, as a working man, proud of this magnificent gathering. It tells me, fellow- 
men, that religion is an important factor in your lives, that you are interested in its 
development, and that you intend, like valiant soldiers, to go forth from this meeting 
to help in its spread, and to do strenuous battle against the various hindrances that 
have been spoken against to night. I have been asked to speak to you on 
intemperance as a hindrance to this religion, and it seems to me that to-night, 
while you have brought your heavy artillery to attack other hindrances, you have 
chosen one of the rank and file, armed only with a common musket, to attack the 
very Goliath of them, and to warn you against the greatest monster of them all 
I am quite willing to accept the definition of our religion given by a previous speaker, 
as '* Love to God and love to man ; " indeed, we have a higher authority than the 
Colonel for that definition, for Christ Himself summed it up in that short sentence. 
What are the personal effects of this religion ? and mind you, men and brethren, with* 
out these pergonal effects it is of very little use to any mother's son of us. Hear what 
St. Paul says, ** The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentlene$?» 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance." Those are the legitimate effects of our 
religion, and a glorious list of personal graces they are. We have some clever men in 
London who advertise themselves as able to bring Christianity up to dale. I wish they 
would bring themselves up to this standard, and then go on to perfection. Working 
men, are these graces any use to you ? You know they are. And oh, my lord, <lon't 
let us working men be told that religion is **hard and dry.'* We know different. 
Without it, our lives indeed are '* hard and dry," but with it the lives of even 
common working men may be made joyous and happy. ** Hard and dry." Why, 
does it not move some of you rough and disfigured colliers to burst forth into song 
when facing death in the mine ? does it not nerve the arm and consecrate the labour 
of some of you puddlers here present? are there not in this meeting some who can 
tell how it guides and stimulates them in the battle of life ? can't many tell that it 
lights up their humble home, and makes it radiate like the gates of heaven ? Don't 
come recommending to working men religion because it is "hard and dry." We 
want something to brighten our lot in life, and here, fellow-men, in the religion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ we have it, and because, my brothers, I know that 
religion hath the promise of this life as well as of the life to come. I am jealous 
that you should contend for it, and that you should grapple with and conquer every 
hindrance to its advancement. And don't you know that we have a glorious tradition 
come down tr> us. W^hile the phylacteried Pharisee was filled with rage and envy 
against our Lord, and the Sadducee was sneeringly incredulous, to the lasting 
honour of the working men of that day, it is said ** the common people heard him 
gladly," Now I want you to consider whether intemperance is not a deadly foe to 
our religion (love to God and man), and also whether it is not an exterminator of 
all the fruits of the spirit. Love, the mightiest, most lasting of all power in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath ; the Alpha and Omega of our religion ; the great 
magnet that draws the soul of the creature to the Creator, and heart of humanity 
closer together ; the grace that converts some of you rough and seamed colliers into 
angels and heroes, and makes you to cause the heart of Old England to pulsate so 
quickly that it bounds again when we read the stories of your devotion to your 
fellows, daring the mighty flood in the bowels of the earth, or descending into the 
noxious and deadly gas, just on the off chance of rescuing a fellow. There is in the 
heart of man a yearning after God and a passioned love for his brother man, and I tell 
you that intemperance is almost omnipotent in extinguishing that love. And, niy 
lord, I must go further. Do let me speak of the cause and not the effect, and let me 
say that the drinking customs of our day are fatal to the progress of our religion. 
Does a free use of strong drink conduce to the love of God. Nay, nay. Alas, it is 
far otherwise. Thousands born in Christian homes, baptised into His Church, sealed 
with His Cross, have lisped their early prayers at a loving mother's knee, have taken 
on themselves solemn obligations at their confirmation, have knelt at the Lord's Table 
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in commemoration of His dying love, have rejoiced in the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, and yet are now living, without God and hope in the world, miserable 
drunkards, dragged down from their high estate with passive will and open eyes, have 
felt all goodness emptied out of them, and down to a drunkards doom they go, and 
the glorious purpose of God's love is frustrated. Would you see hundreds of these, 
then stand with me in Lambeth Police Court, and see, day after day, year in and 
year out, the awful procession of the victims of this destructive vice. Old and 
young, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, they come regular as the motions of 
the tides. Try with me to do something in a humble manner to lift up these dust^ 
biting souls, and point them heavenward and Godward. Ah, then you feel how 
hopeless is the task. Plead with them, and you are preaching to the east wind. Alt 
the sacred and beautiful aspirations of their mind and soul are gone, and they say 
practically to you, ** They have beaten me and I was not sick, they have stricken me 
and I felt it not ; when I awake I will seek it yet again." Love to God has given 
place to a love for strong drink. To all other forms of love they are strangers. Oh, 
how this monster evil is standing between the sons of men and their (>od. Hia 
love for them is ever the same. His spirit yearns over them, but their hearts cannot 
respond, for the fount of their affection is withered. And is it not fatal to the love 
of man to man. Come again into a Police Court, and see, day after day, year in 
and year out, the sickening procession of those who have received injuries through 
strong drink. Listen to the stories of the cruel deeds that have been done under its' 
influence ; see the poor battered faces of wives and mothers ; see the hand of 
father against son, son against father, mother and daughter contending like furies, 
and the young man so far forgetting the dignity of manhood, and striking the 
poor face of his widowed mother who had done so much for him. Tell me,' 
fellow-men, of the good fellowship promoted by the flowing bowl, and I tell 
you that at the last it ** Biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder,*' for in 
it there i»a leprous distilment whose effect holds enmity with blood of man. Strong- 
drink has almost an omnipotent power to put asunder those that God hath joined 
together — to divide loving hearts, to wither sweet affection, and to produce envy,- 
hatred, and malice. Joy ! What sort of joy is there in the heart of the drunken 
man ? Can he lift his forehead to the skies, rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God- 
of his salvation ? Delving in the mine, can he rejoice in the marvellous works of the 
Creator ? Nay, nay ; all the joy he feels is the frenzy and maddening whirl of 
intoxication. What joy does he give out for others ? Alas, none. Does his wife 
await with sweet impatience his return home? Do the hearts 6f his little children 
bound eagerly when his step is heard ? You know how joyless and hopeless their 
lives are. Strong drink is almost omnipotent to destroy those springs of joy that God 
has sunk in every human soul. Peace 1 Did you ever know a man's peace increased 
by strong drink ? you never did. Have you ever heard of the peace of a home being 
added to by visits to the public -house ? you never have ; you never will. But I will 
tell you that you have heard of hundreds whose peace in this life has been changed to 
strife and agony through it. What does a drunkard know of that peace of God which ' 
passeth understanding ? nothing ; neither, alas, does he help to bring about peace on 
earth or good will to men. Working men, the drinking customs among you are fatal 
to your peace of mind, home, and soul. And so it is of every one of the beautiful 
fruits of the Spirit, temperance, self-control, government of body and mind. Does 
strong drink help a man in the mastery of all his mental and physical passions ? 
Emphatically no. I'll, tell you what it does, it makes him throw the bridle on the 
neck of his passions, and they lead him wfiere otherwise he would not go ; makes the 
animal master of the man. Reference to-night has been made to purity, a profoundly 
important subject ; but this you will find, intemperance and profligacy go hand in 
hand. Where do you hear the filthy joke, the obscene jest ? Where do you hear the 
name of the Holy and Blessed God taken in vain ? You know ; I know ; at the 
public-house, among those in various stages of intoxication. Where in our large 
towns do you find those poor creatures who live by their shame ? You know ; I 
know ; outside the well -patronised public-house, waiting, like birds of prey, for some 
unsteady step, or for some who are merry with wine ; and they fall an easy prey, 
under the enchantment of strong drink ; they are enamoured of her, and the night is 
spent with her whose feet go down into hell. The next morning, when the scales are 
off their eyes, they loathe the foul piece of humanity with whom they have been ' 
carousing; they shudder and hate themselves. Temperance and chastity are not 
promoted by strong drink ; they are ruined by it. Now see how it affects our public 
worship. Shame upon us, fellow men ; but Bacchus has marked the Sabbath for his 
own. What do the sweet Sabbath chimes mean to the man who has* been carousing ' 
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the night before ; they fall on unheeded ears, or add a' fresh pang to his conscience: 
When the glorious strains of the Te Deum arise, is he there to lift up to God the 
voice of praise ? You know where he is, sleeping off his debauch, or waiting while 
his children find the back way to some public, where they can get a little drink to 
supply his immediate want, and then he goes out to hang idly about till the time for 
opening comes. Go into our police courts any Monday, and see the result of Sunday 
drinking, and then tell me if it is a wonder God says to us, *' Your new moons and 
your Sabbaths I despise." Is not every one of our Christian festivals marred by 
debauchery, drunkenness, and crime — Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Whit Sunday 
— at all we dethrone Christ ; we deify strong drink. Working men, shall the Lord 
say, *' Your feasts are an abomination unto me." DonU think because your work is 
hard and rough that your lives don*t matter ; I tell you it does matter. Rough and 
poor as many of us are, we are still sons of the eternal God. Lift your foreheads to 
the skies. Claim your royal privileges. Don't you hear the voice of Him who called 
out to the rough and rude fishermen by the lake, ** Follow Me." Did he not send 
the soiis of toil to be the first champions of His kingdom. He is the same for ever. 
He calls to you to fight against this foe of His kingdom ; He calls upon us to tread 
all the powers of darkness down. And fellow-men, remember that low down as we 
are, we are still the pillars of society ; we are the most important, because we are the 
most numerous. I stood in Rochester cathedral some time ago, and after seeing our 
own Lichfield (for I am a Staffordshire man), I did not think much of it, till I went 
down in the crypts, and there, low down in the semi-darkness, I saw a beautiful sight, 
the massive grandeur of the pillars, and the simple beautiful architecture of the whole 
formed a sight I shall never forget. Ah, those old architects built as it were for 
eternity only the foundation, but how durable and grand, only pillars, but built into 
the rock, capable of bearing a far greater and more sublime superstructure than the 
one now raised upon them. So let it be with us, fellow-men ; we, low down as we 
are, let us live strong and beautiful lives ; at the bottom though we be, let us be built 
into the Rock of Ages, and then, by and by, in God's own time, a beautiful super- 
structure shall be reared above us, and our country. Christian now in name, shall be 
Christian in very deed ; and our God shall be honoured, and peace and good will 
shall reign on earth. 



Stafford C Northcote, Esq., Balham House, London. 

My Lord, dear Brothers in Christ, — I asked just now that I might be allowed 
to go home without speaking, and for this reason, because our good Bishop of 
Lichfield said at the commencement of the meeting that he wanted you to say what 
hindrances you found in religion, and I should be very glad to resume my seat if only 
some of you would send up your names to help us, as we want to be helped. Of 
course it is not a very hard thing for those who have to address public meetings often 
to address you to-night, but we do not want you to say afterwards that you 
had no chance ; so please, even while I am speaking, send up your names if you like, 
and directly I see a card upon the chairman s table I will resume my seat. I have 
another reason, my friends, and it is that a great deal of what I should like to have 
said to you has been already said by those who could speak to you better than myself. 
I thought that very likely most of those things that you have heard would be said, and I 
wanted to try and find something else to cloSe the meeting to-ni^ht with that perhaps 
you would not hear anything about, and that was religion being, as it were, itself 
a hindrance to religion, because it interferes, as men seem to think, with their liberty ; 
and yet, brothers, what is that liberty of which you and I are so proud ? When all 
the names of the greatest conquerors of the world have passed into oblivion, when 
the glorious history of the Romans and other nations of old time are buried 
in a dead past, England will always be thought well of by her fellows because 
she gave freedom to the slaves. And yet that freedom, that boasted freedom, what 
is it ? Think for a few moments what is the freedom under which we live in this 
great country of ours ; we feel, and quickly feel, too, that it is a right and proper 
thing to obey the laws which were made by free men for free men ; and we do not 
chafe, do we ? and we do not fret, do we, because we find to a certain extent that our 
liberty is circumscribed ? And, to pass to a still higher platform, let us think for a 
few moments of the laws of nature. Do we chafe, do we fret, think you, because we 
find that here and there we are obliged to obey certain physical laws, as they are 
called ? Qh, no. Do not the great men of science absolutely revel and delight when 
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they discover some x^ew law. which helps them to understand the operations of God 
in nature ? Men cannot fly. Men cannot go beyond a certain number of miles above 
this earth, because thev know that to do so would be certain death to them ; and we 
may liiihk bf many other thing^i We may think, for instance, of the train which 
ran along the rails to-day as I came from London, and we know very well that that 
train must run along those rails, or else it deals destruction and death to the passenger^ 
and to everything around. Are not men only too glad to submit to the laws of 
nature ; in fact, do they not feel themselves fsee men when they, having observed the 
operation of those laws, make them serve their own wills? Think of the lightning, 
which, as it were, we bring down to help us to work the electric telegraph. Have 
any of you men worked in a gas .works ? Think of how you make use of one of the 
laws of nature to give light to this hall, and to this great town of Wolverhampton. 
Think how we can speak together, when we are miles and miles apart, by the use of 
the telephone. Think how tlie great science of medicine is becoming more perfect 
day by day, simply because the great doctors use all the efforts of which they are 
capable to understand the laws that govern oi^r bodies, and the laws that govern all 
the plants and minerals from which they obtain their drugs to drive away every disease 
from these bodies of ours ; and do we chafe and do we fret because we cannot pass 
heyond the bounds of these laws ? No, we all know it very well. But, to pass on, 
when we get to a higher platform still, then it begins to be difficult, does it not, 
when we are told that there is a law that is oftentimes called the moral law, the law 
that God's will should be the law of your life and mine ? Then, if you please, men 
begin to chafe, men begin to fret, men begin to say then that it interferes with their 
freedom. They never say it with regard to the laws of their country ; they never say 
it with regard to the laws of nature ; but when it comes to people talking about 
the will of God being the law of our life, then they begin to rebel. So much do 
men seem to want to rebel, that some of them have spent their lives in trying to prove 
that this Universe came by chance ; that they need not ascribe it to the will of God, 
and then they think that they can cheat themselves into the idea that they need not 
obey Htm. Oh, my brothers in Christ, what a much grander, what a much higher, 
what a much nobler thought is the thought of the Christian, who believes that the 
♦Son of God came down to show us the true idea of the Father, the true idea of men, 
and the true idea of life. He showed us that God was our Father, and that we are 
all His children. He showed us that the service of God is perfect freedom. There is 
a true freedom and there is a false freedom, and I hope at least one thing you will 
remember to-night, and that is, the difference between the false freedom and the true. 
The false freedom is when a man does what he likes, and the true freedom is when a 
man does what he ought. There is the difference ; not that we would do wrong if 
we could, but circumstances do not allow us to do it, but that we do not do wrong 
when we can, because we will not. Yes, my brothers, I want you to carry that 
thought away in your hearts ; I want you, feeling, as I hope and trust you do, as I 
cannot help trusting and feeling that you do, from the splendid speeches that have 
l>een addressed to you to-night, that you are the sons of God, and that therefore you 
■should serve God in the liberty with which the Son has made you free. And why is 
it, my brothers in Christ, why is it that we yearn after something higher, after some- 
thing nobler, after something better ; why is it that >ve yearn after a life that is better 
than this, why do we yearn after immortality ? It is because God has created us with 
a nature fit to embrace Himself. And when man looks up and feels his need ; looks 
up to the everlasting Christ upon His throne and feels that he is free, then, my 
brothers, that man cannot cringe ; then, my brothers, that man cannot be selfish, that 
man cannot be mean, that man cannot be impure ; there can be nothing but what is 
right, and what is noble, and what is true. And as time is short, although much 
more would I like to say, I want you to feel that then you are truly and really free ; 
free from every fear of the time when you shall meet your Maker, because you will be 
free from the sense of sin. You know you must at the last day meet your sins ; 
but how, my brothers, will you meet them ? I pray God that you will meet' them 
cashed away in the blood of Christ. Free from every thought of fear, though you 
may be in weak health or lowly circumstances, simply because the man who puts his 
trust in the everlasting God, who feels himself safe in those everlasting arms, has 
no signs of fear at all. He has no fear of death, because he feels that it is only this 
Ijody of flesh which keeps him from the highest life of all ; and then he feels in him- 
self, he feels in his own heart, that there is no sting in death, that there is no victory 
in the grave, simply because death and the grave will only release him from what 
holds him down ; will only release him from that which keeps him away from the 
great Emancipator of all, the blessed Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The Right Rev. the CHAIRMAN. 

Our subject has taken rather a broader form than it originally seemed to have* It 
was put down upon the paper as *' Hindrances to Religion in Common Life," but it 
assumed a more general character ; it has been rather the greatness and beauty of 
religion ; the hindrances have come in almost by the way. You have been told what 
religion is. I should like to leave you with one more definition of religion. It is sug* 
gested to me by a little incident that took place in my own experience the other day. I 
was talking to a lady who had made it her business to make friends of the employes on the 
railways, and very successful she was. She had a number of men in different places 
whom she used to visit, and so forth. She was a great friend with the working men ; 
and you may depend upon it there is a great deal to be done with you men by the 
women which we cannot do. They have a wonderful power of turning you round their 
fingers in a sort of magic manner, and very admirable and beneficial is the work c f 
some good women amongst men like yourselves. Well, she was telling me this story. 
One of her railway friends had got what was called promotion ; that is to say, he was 
sent to be a signalman in a box with about (I think) seventy cranks. Now, of all 
the positions in life I think the most nervous one is that of a man in a signal box, 
with sixty or seventy cranks to work, and if there are any railway men here to-night, 
I should like to say how much I feel, and I am sure the public in general feel, the great 
gratitude that we owe to the railway men for the marvellous manner in which they do 
their duty. Well, the railway man of whom I speak got promoted to this box, and he 
was very much frightened at what was before him. He naturally felt the exireme de- 
licacy of his position, and he was somewhat alarmed in regard to it. She said to him 
just ihese words ; " My good fellow, you won't be alone.** He knew what was meant, 
and nothing more passed between them ; but those few words entirely comforted the 
man's mind. He made it a matter of prayer not to be alone ; he succeeded admir- 
ably in his work, and he felt that he was not alone. It is the feeling that in this great 
world, which may be so cold, and so dark, and so desolate, there is ever with us a 
living presence — the presence of a friend, the presence of a father — a presence which 
will last through this life and will not leave us even in the life to come — this sense of 
the presence of God, is the grandest fruit and perhaps even the truest definition of 
religion. If you go home, my good friends, with that thought in your minds, I ven- 
ture to say that you carry away a precious thought. There is one more word I should 
like to say to you as the moral of the proceedings of this e/ening. It is this. There is 
always a danger when you have a great deal of talking of the whole thing ending in 
talk ; and if you men go away to-night and merely say ** what wonderful fellows they 
were ; which did you like best " ? " Oh, I liked so and so ; and did not that other 
chap speak well," — and so forth : that kind of gossip will almost certainly go on. I 
do not object to it : and you make any criticisms you please about me ; I do not care 
a farthing about it ; especially as I shall never know what you say about me. But I 
do say this, that if it all ends in mere talk, then we might as well not have talked at 
wll. Some years ago, in one of the earliest Congresses, I preached the Congress 
sermon ; and the text that I took upon that occasion, I have very often heard of 
since, and I cannot help thinking from what I have heard that it was a very 
effective text, and that though my sermon might not be as effective — in fact 
sermons are very seldom as good as the text upon which they hang— still I think 
the text itself was a veiy good one and it was these three words : " Go and do." 
This is the text, this is the sermon, this is the whole summing up of this roeetirg 
which I would wish to leave with you working men this evening — "Go and 
do,** I shall never have the opportunity of speaking to or seeing you men again ; 
but I do wish to leave these words with you. I shall go from Wolverhampton with 
very great pleasure and satisfaction. I do not mean to say I am glad to leave you — 
not at all — but I mean that the recollection of Wolverhampton will be to me a very 
pleasant and happy recollection. This country of yours you know is sometimes called 
the Black Country. Well, there is an old saying that there are many things that are 
not so black as they are painted, and this country of yours certainly is not all black. 
It is not black to me. It will leave in my mind bright and happy thoughts, and I 
should only be too happy when you have another Congress if I should be alive, to oome 
and visit you again. 
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The Right Hon. Earl NELSON in the Chair. 



SECOND WORKING MEN'S MEETING. 

Church Going Hindrances, 

The Right Hon. the CHAIRMAN. 

I WILL address you this evening, first as fellow-labourers, for I believe that you will 
allow that those who work with their heads, alike with those who work with their 
hands, are fellow-labourers, if they are determined to do what they can for the benefit 
of their fellow-men, and to work together in the brotherhood of Christ. Indeed the 
Church has recognised this duty ; and whether the Church has failed to work fully up 
to that recognition or not, the great fact stands firm and true that the duty of 
the Church of Christ is to minister to the spiritual good of all her people. If 
you read Church history you will find that in early days the Church was the leader 
and the securer of the liberties of the people ; and if at other periods of her history 
she has failed to recognise her duty fully to all classes, it was her fault, or the fault of 
her rulers at the time, and we must rejoice in the fact that now at least, by the inward 
moving of the Holy Spirit of God, the rulers of our Church have been stirred up to 
look about them, and to do their duty towards their fellow-men. Now we are not 
addressing you, and you are not assembled together in this way merely because you 
have had lately the privilege of the franchise, which I for one was most earnestly 
anxious that you should have, but we are calling you together because we cannot da 
this work which we believe God has called us to do unless all, clergy and laity, high 
and low, rich and poor, set their shoulders to the wheel, and endeavour to work 
together to bring the blessings of Christianity in greater measure upon our people. 
And we want to do this because we believe that if you fully realise what Chiist has 
done for you, what He has done for mankind, how He has raised the state of woman- 
hood throughout the whole of the world where the Christian religion is accepted ; 
how He has raised the state of man to a nobler conception than any other scheme of 
philosophy and science could by any possibility attain to ; it is for that reason, 
because we believe it is the surest way to help you to elevate yourselves, and to build 
up one great and noble nation, that we take you into our counsels. Nevertheless^ 
notwithstanding this rather pretentious preface, I am not intending to occupy the time 
of much more able speakers, but I am speaking to you by way of preface, and to give 
you what I know the bishop wants you to hear from him — for it is his message — that 
he has called you together in these numbers at this Congress because he wants to get 
some of you to speak to the meeting, just as we in the Congress Hall speak to our- 
selves after the selected speakers have done. We have met together to-night for the 
purpose of considering the hindrances which are in the way of working men coming 
to worship. I am not entirely ignorant of those hindrances, because in a committee 
started by the Convocation of Canterbury, they had the wisdom to put in their 
numbers some bona-Jide working men, and they sent out a series of questions, and 
had answers from different branches of the working men in the neighbourhood of 
London. I think the closed church is one hindrance ; and I devote a good deal of 
my time to carrying out the work of freeing your churches, and having them open for 
daily prayer. I think there is another hindrance, not very far to seek. We, from 
the b^t intentions I have no doubt, have got in the old style to have the hours of our 
services at times that are very well suited to the rich and well-to-do, but are not so 
well suited to the man who has been labouring hard all the days of the week. But 
what we want — because it will come with great power and strength — is, that some of 
you will give your names, and come up to this platform and say a few words, 
addressing me as chairman — say what is in your mind about those hindrances, because 
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we want to take you into counsel, for I know that the bishops and clergy, as well as 
the leading laity of the Church, are most anxious to know what we can do to make 
our ministrations more acceptable to all of you, that none may be cast out ; that all 
who wish to benefit by the blessings of Christianity may be enabled to come in. 
Now as to the conduct of the meeting. You will see certain names down. They are 
good names ; and the first that I shall call upon is a very good name indeed ; a name 
that you must have heard of, the good Bishpp of Bedford. Then I have got — I am 
putting him a little out of his place, because I have asked our good friend Canon 
Hole, whom we all know, to wind up the meeting, because I think it would be very 
hard upon anybody to speak after him ; and so after the Bishop of Bedford, I am 
going to ask Mr. White, who is a bona-fide working man, who comes from Portsmouth 
dockyard, to address you, and I will take your names, so that you may say your say 
after Mr. White, your own fellow-workman's speech. But to make it easier for you 
to give up your names, there are gentlemen down the room wearing rosettes ; and if* 
anybody will write down his name, or give his name to the gentlemen with the rosettes, 
and tell where he comes from, it will be brought up to this table, and he will be 
called upon to address the meeting for ten minutes, according to our Congress rule. 



The Right Rev. W. Walsham How, D.D., Bishop of Bedford. 

My dear Friends, there are two sides to most questions, and there are undoubtedly 
two sides to this question — there is y<fur side and <mr side. The hindrances are on 
both sides, I have no doubt — some on your side and some on ours. Well now then 
with regard to the first, the hindrances on your side. It is a little bit presumptuous 
in me to venture to speak for you, but nevertheless, I will tell you why I have had an 
Inkling of some of the hindrances on your side. Some years ago one of my good 
clergy in East London (for I hope some of you, I cannot expect most of you, but I 
hope^ some of you may possibly know that I am Bishop of East London, and have 
nothing to do with Bedford), one of my good clergy, in one of the poorest parishes 
that we have, called Hackney Wick, gathered the working men together one night in 
his school — as many as would come — in order that they might discuss this very 
question, and I went there I would not take any part in it till the end. I sat 
amongst them to hear what they had got to say. Well, two or three spoke rather 
strongly, and let out a bit at things in general. One of those men was in drink. 
That man afterwards became a strong teetotaller, and I am very glad of it, because I 
am one, you know, and you like people to agree with you. The fox that had lost 
his tail, you know, wanted all the other foxes to give up their tails. Well, at any 
rate that man who was a bit in drink that night, and said some very nasty things, is a 
very quiet, peaceable individual now. But to come to the point, there are two main 
hindrances which the working men brought forward, and they spoke out like men ; 
they spoke well, and they spoke freely. I have no doubt you can speak well. I 
want you to speak freely, and when you have the chance after Mr. White's speech, I 
hope you will obey the chairman's invitation, and speak your minds out, and let us 
know what you think about the hindrances. Now there were two main hindrances 
that my good friends in Hackney Wick brought forward. They are very simple, and 
1 will tell you what they were. They said they were very tired in a morning, and 
they liked a walk in the afternoon. Of course they were speaking about Sunday. 
!Now I have a great deal of sympathy with both those difficulties, and I am not at all 
sure if I were a working man, and worked hard six days in the week, whether I 
should not be a little bit tired on Sunday morning, and sometimes a little bit inclined 
to lie in bed. But, nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that many a man would feel 
himself the fresher and the better for getting up sometimes at any rate (I should not 
mind if he had a lie in bed now and then, you know), but sometimes on a Sunday 
morning, and going to the House of God. This very morning I had the privilege of 
kneeling with a large body of the Church Army at an early Communion in one of 
your churches, and I do not know whether they felt it as refreshing as I did, but I 
know this, that when we were kneeling together at one of the most solemn parts of 
the service where there is silence, and the administration was just going to begin, one 
of theni softly struck up with " Rock of Ages," and they all took it up with one voice, 
and I assure you that the effect was almost overwhelming. There was a congregation 
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of poor working men all joining together at eight o'clock this morning in the most 
^lemn of. our services, and if I can read hearts aright by their ouiward expression, I 
am quite sure those working men threw all their hearts into what they were about, 
and were full of joy in that act of fellowship and common worship. Well, now about 
the walk in the afternoon. You know you cannot walk all day long, and what I said 
to the working men there at Hackney Wick I think I might say to you all. I said 
to them, " By all means take your walk, when the weather is fine, take your walk." 
I am not one of those who think that the Lord's day ought to be a dull and gloomy 
day ; I think it ought to be a glad, bright, joyous day : and why should not a man- 
take a walk on the Lord's day ? Why should not he take a walk with his wife, or 
with his sweetheart ? Well, I said this, too, " If you go on walking all afternoon, 
and then go on walking all evening too, you will be more tired at night than you 
were in the morning, so I advise you to come and rest in God's House for an hour at 
night, and bring your wife, or bring your sweetheart with you, and if you look over 
the same hymn book, you will not sing the hymn any the worse." Now, you know, 
I like men to share their pleasures, their innocent enjoyments with the women. I 
think that English people separate a little too much in taking their pleasures. I have 
seen abroad how men and women can sit together drinking their coffee under the trees 
in some public gardens, and how much more they enjoy things together than we do in 
England, and, therefore, I have said what I have said about taking a walk with your 
wife or your sweetheart. Well, will you let me guess ftt just two other hindrances on 
your side ? It is very presumptuous of me, but I will venture. Now the one hindrance 
which I believe to be at the bottom of a great deal is indifference to all religion. My 
friends, I never could see the great advantage of talking to people about going to 
church if they did not fear God and care to pray to Him. I do not believe that church- 
going will take any man to heaven. I believe there is something that must come 
before that, and I think until a man has learned to take some little interest in the 
things that he will hear about, and be asked to do in God's House, it is pretty much 
the same whether he is inside or out. So the first thing is to get into your hearts 
some idea of the importance of what this is all about, some idea of another life, some 
idea of another world, aye, to get that idea into your minds, which is, perhaps, the 
hardest of all that we have to get into our minds — the idea that we are living here 
not alone, in the midst of these visible things that you can all day long see and touch 
and hear, but that we are also in the midst of an invisible world — that the things we 
see are not all the things that are, but that we are surrounded by two great 
universes of being, the things which are seen, which are temporal, and the things 
which are not seen, which are eternal. Until the eye of the soul is open to that unseen 
world, until we can realise that we are beings made for another world than this — I do 
not mean only a future world, mind you, but another world that is present as well as this 
— until we can get into our minds that we are subjects in a kingdom of heaven, which 
does not mean a kingdom that is to be some day or other, when we have done with this 
world, but a kingdom that is here amongst us, a present kingdom, a kingdom unto 
which God has called you and me — until we get those things into our minds and 
realise what we are by our calling and election, what God means us to be, what the 
Saviour came to make us, I do not think that church-going is of much good. And 
now there is just another hindrance that I will venture to touch upon, and that is 
public opinion, which you may call fashion, if you like. I do not know what the public 
opinion is amongst you men, but I know in my East London pretty well what it is, 
' and I know that public opinion in East London amongst the working men sets hard 
against going to any place of worship. Fashion is against it, and it is a desperately 
hard thing to break through fashion in whatever rank of life we may be. Now I will 
just let you into a secret. I very often have to speak to West End congregations and 
drawing-room meetings in London, and I very often tiell them a little bit of home 
truth, and this is what I sometimes say ; I say, when I am pleading for my East 
London, ** My friends, you think that we in East London are a very irreligious lot of 
people ; we do not go to church or to any place of worship, and I am afraid it is 
true that a very small proportion of the working men go to a place of worship in 
East London. But I want to ask you a question ; you go to church as a rule, we do 
not. What takes you ? Do you not think it is very often fashion, custom, public 
opinion? What keeps us away in East London? Is it not fashion, custom, public 
opinion ? And if our actions are to be characterised by their motives (and I do not 
know any other way of really judging of them), then I say, if the same motives takes 
ihe one to church and keeps the other away, I do not see that the one is a bit better 
-than the other." Well, as I said, it is very hard to break through public opinion or 
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custom, but I will tell you one thing that you working men have by way of an 
advantage in this matter. Again, I must take my illustrations from what I know, 
from East London, and I say when a brave, honest working man (and there are lots 
of them in London, and I expect there are a few in Wolverhampton too), when a 
brave, honest working man takes the step, when he first goes to a place of worship, 
goes to a mission room, goes to church, when he takes such a step, he nuans it, and 
he has generally got to go through something when he has done that, and therefore 
he does not easily go back again. He has crossed the Rubicon, he has taken a step 
which has cost him something, and the man is a braver man and a better man for it ; 
and it is a grand thing to see how stedfast and strong and stalwart working men are 
when once they cast in their lot with the Lord. But now to turn to the other side of 
the question. There are hindrances on our part, you know, and it is those we want 
you to tell us about. But nevertheless, I am going to venture to guess at one or two 
of those. The first hindrances that I would name on our side is a pretty strong 
liindrance to some, at any rate, as to going to church, and that is uncon^regcUional 
services. Now I go to all manner of services. I suppose no man in England really 
sees such a variety as I do, for I go to three different churches, as a rule, every 
Sunday, besides a great many week nights as well. The form of service is very 
diverse, and though we have churches — plenty of them — where the services arc 
hearty, earnest, reverent, and congregational, yet sometimes I groan in spirit when I 
am in a church in one of my poor parishes where I know there are perhaps 10,000 
working people — I groan in spirit. Perhaps the service is so dull, so dreary, so 
unattractive, that if I were a working man I would never go into that church ag^ain. 
And sometimes the service is so complicated, so difficult, so elaborate, that if I were 
a working man I would never go mto that church either. I have got but three 
minutes more. Let me say this, I want the working men to take a living part in the 
services of the Church, and I want them to feel that the Church of England gives 
them their share in the worship as she gives them their place in the church. Lord 
Nelson has alluded to free churches. If I were a working man, I should say, '* I do 
not care to claim my place in the House of God if I may not take my part in the 
services." There is set you, remember, a very large part in the service of tne Church, 
and a true churchman will take his part, and where he does that, where the 
congregation joins, where the service is such that the congregation can throw 
themselves heart and soul into it, there will be no complaint of dreariness, no 
complaint of want of understanding the service. I should like to say a great 
deal about this, but I have one final word I must say alx)ut preaching. Well, I think 
one of the hindrances to your going to church has very often been that the sermons 
have not been of the sort that the working man wants. Very often they have been a 
very great deal too long, very often there has been a great deal of firing over the 
heads of the people, the sermons have been too academic, too learned, too much like 
moral essays. What we want is plain, straight preaching from heart to heart. When 
the service is such as the congregation can all join in, and when the preaching is such 
as to help souls on the way to heaven — when it is full of love, full of sympathy, fiill of 
teaching, full of the heart of the preacher — then may we never have to complain of 
the want of working men in our services. 



Mr. James White, Penny Street, Portsmouth. 

My Lord Nelson and Fellow Working-men,— I have been invited this evening 
to speak to you upon that important question of Church-going Hindrances, and as 
you have heard the experience of the Bishop of Bedford, and will, after me, have 
Canon Hole, I think it would be best for me to confine my remarks to my practical 
experience as a working man — one of yourselves. I am sure it is the painful experience 
of all who attend church to lament the marked absence of working men, and it makes 
one almost come to the conclusion that we have nearly arrived at this point in England, 
and that is that religion is only intended for women and children. I am not going to 
say that the men of Wolverhampton are worse than others, but my experience tells me 
that we are pretty well all tarred with the same brush, and that there is plenty of room for 
improvement all round. Church-going hindrances forcibly remind us of the beautiful 
jmr.ible of the Great Supper, which you no doubt remember, how the king sent out 
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his servant to bid the guests, but that they all with one accord began to make excuses. 
We must certainly make some allowances for the high pressure at which we working 
men are driven ; but at the same time I do think, that by the exercising of a little self- 
denial, things might be better than they are now. Neither do I believe the faults are 
all one side ; so this evening I propose showing the hindrances on the side of men, 
then the Church's side, and if time will permit, of suggesting how you may yourselves 
remove some of the hindrances. In my opinion the great hindrances are (i) intem- 
perance ; (2) self-indulgence ; (3) indifference ; and I think we may add one more, 
and that is the failure of Christians to realise their high profession, or, in plainer words, 
to practise what they preach. Intemperance is no doubt the great church hindrance, 
for through the money that is wasted in drink arises that oft repeated excuse, the want 
of suitable clothes, not only for the parents, but the children. Then, self-indulgence, 
by which I mean the love of pleasure, especially on Sundays, and the turning of that 
day into one of eating, drinking, {Ind sleeping, filling up the intervals in a careful study 
of either Reynolds^ s Newspaper or The Sporting Ltfe^ which papers are more carefully 
read than either their Bibles or their Prayer Books. Then we have indifference, the 
outcome of which in' many instances is unbelief, for one is generally the stepping-stone 
to the other ; although I do know of many men who lead moral lives, but are perfectly 
indifferent to worship of any kind. Do we want to see England become the same as 
France, a godless nation, where the name of the Deity is not allowed to be mentioned 
in the public schools. We working men have a great responsibility in the future of 
our country, it is for us to show our children the example of attending church, for if 
we do not go ourselves, they will, as soon as old enough, not be slow to follow the 
example we set them. We are often told that the working classes are the backbone 
of the country. Now, my friends, I have an invitation for you — the Church yearns for 
you, is prepared to, and is making every effort to win you, in fact she wants you to be 
her backbone, she is painfully conscious of past neglect, and is anxious to do all in her 
power to draw you in. It is no use ci7ing over spilt milk ; what has been done is past 
recall, but it rests with us, the working-men of England, to make her what she would 
be, the Church of the people. Now, to my last hindrance, the failure, not only of the 
clergy, but I must in justice add the laity, of ourselves living what we profess to teach 
others. How the work of the Church is hindered by the strife among the clergy in 
rushing into print with their grievances, and what an opportunity it offers to the 
enemies of the Church, who hold them in derision and ridicule, and more harm is 
done than all the attacks of political dissent and atheism combined. How much 
better if they were to follow more in the footsteps of the Master they profess to serve, 
and devote their time and energies to the duties of their office. I will now take some 
hindrances on the side of the Church. Certainly there is past neglect, and the pew 
system, which is no doubt responsible for a great deal ; but I do not think there is much 
difficulty in the present day to get a seat in church. My experience is, that generally 
there are many more seats than worshippers. It often strikes me in relation to the pew 
question, how it is that working men not only pay for their seat in chapel, but give of 
their money and time in promoting the work of their particular connection, and it 
.seems to me the only answer that can be made is that there seems to be more fellowship 
xind sympathy in the Chapel than in the Church, The working-men are invited to co- 
operate in all movements, and they are drawn in, because they feel that they have an 
interest in the concern. Then as to sermons, we want them plain and practical, from 
man to men, more teaching and less preaching — straight from the shoulder, and aimed 
at the heart. Why were Wesley and Whitfield so successful in drawing the masses to 
listen to them ? Because they preached in a simple, homely, but forcible style, in a 
language understood by the people, and which is as much the need of the present day 
as it was in theirs. We want simple mission services, more in accordance with the 
ideas of the poorer classes, which could be taken by laymen, shorter services in our 
churches, more house to house visitation, for I have heard it said that a visiting parson 
makes a church-going people. And, lastly, we must break down some of the stiff respec- 
tability and coldness, and induce the clergy to take a little more interest in the tem- 
poral concerns of the people. Well, now, as my time is nearly up, I will finish by 
•suggesting how you may remove some of the hindrances, for I am sure your parish 
priest would be only too glad to have your advice on the matter. But the great, hin- 
drance is, that you are afraid or too shy to go to him, and he is the same with you ; but 
my experience is, that if you go to him, he will be only too pleased to listen to any 
suggestions you may make. But, as you all know the power of trades unions, I would 
suggest one for your purpose, and that is to form yourselves into a parish club, guild, 
■or society, or a branch of the Church of England Working Men's Society, of which 
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I am a member. Talk the matter over among yourselves, and when you have come to 
anything definite, interview your clergyman, put the matter before him, talk it over, 
and I am sure he will be pleased to do what he can to further your suggestions. Each 
and everyone of us can do something, .and it is our duty to do that something, and do 
what we can to make our grand old Church, whose history is the history of our 
country, which has done so much in making England what she is, the Church of our 
fathers, who have handed it down to us their children, whose duty it is to leave it 
better than we found it, and make, her what she aims to be, *' The Church of the 
People." 



DISCUSSION. 
Mr. William Whitcut, Fenton, 

« 

I KEEL great pleasure to-night in standing before you on this great and important 
subject of Church Hindrances. As a working man, and one that is working in the 
mission work at Fenton, in my daily visitations I find a great many different complaints 
about church-going ; but the chief thing that I find is, people tell me that they cannot 
think of going to church, because they cannot follow us through the Church service. 
It is one of the greatest hindrances that I can find. Well, we want a remedy for this. 
We want something to put this out of the way, and I think myself that to do this, we, 
as church people, must show more sympathy to our brothers who are less fortunate 
than ourselves ; show them more sympathy and more love. We must let thena know 
that we are a lot of working men and working women just the same as themselves, 
and we want to show them that we have got a loving heart for them ; and we must 
not only show them that we love them, but we must let them know that we care for 
them. We must let the people see that we care for them ; and we must let the. people 
feel that we care for them ; because we must remember that, although we have been 
snatched as it were a brand from the burning, our less fortunate brothers and sisters 
are just in the same position that we were once fixed in, I can very well remember, 
a little over four years ago, I was living a very careless and an indifferent life ; I do 
not think there is a much worse character in Wolverhampton than I was then. It is four 
years last May since our dear friend our missionary, Mr. Colvile, came to Fenton. 
'I was then living a very bad life of drunkenness and sin, never thinking about my 
eternal soul's salvation, and never thinking about going to the house of God ; always 
spending my time on the Sabbath Day walking about the fields and the lanes, an'i 
looking out for something to drink. When brother Colvile came to Fenton I knew 
then that I was a lost, ruined, and undone sinner, and it was by his speaking, 
and by the prayers of a dear loving wife, that my eyes were opened. For 
twenty years my dear wife and I have lived over at Fenton yonder. She prayed 
honestly and sincerely for twenty years that the Lord would be pleased to change my 
life of sin, and to teach me to know the error of my ways. My dear brethren, here, 
we must remember, with regard to these hindrances that people tell us are hindrances 
to their going to church, we must remember that we must make it a duty. We must 
begin to pray to the Lord, and we must not only pray and just mutter our prayers al- 
though we were afraid to come to the Lord and ask Him for something, but we must 
come with a whole heart, and tell the Lord that we must have this something that we 
have come for. I heard brother White saying that, as working men, we had nothing, 
to do but go to our clergy and tell them if we wanted anything, and I think myself 
to-night, while we are speaking here, that we have a great number of the clergymen 
who do appreciate the work that we are carrying on throughout this diocese, and 
I do feel glad and thankful to-night to know that this is the cause of so much success 
in this mission work throughout the diocese. I do believe that it is through 
this, and this alone, that the people in Wolverhampton, the people in the Potteries, 
and the people all round throughout the whole diocese are nightly praying, one for 
another, that God's blessing may rest on the work throughout the whole diocese, and 
I know if every minister, layman, and churchman will only do the same, we shall see 
the fruit will be this, that our churches will all be getting too little for us just now, 
because we shall win over the people to our side. I heard the bishop saying there is- 
no use in taking a man to church. I must differ from the dear bishop in that respect. 
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I do believe that there is some use in taking a man to church. When brother 
Col vile came to Fenton first, I had just been persuaded to go to a bible class, and 
brother Colvile came to us in the bible class, and he spoke to us a few minutes. 
Well, I was induced to go into the church and attend the service, and although, when 
a boy, I was brought up to it, I was completely lost in the service. But it did not 
take me very long to get acquainted with it again, and it taught me this lesson, that I 
can feel for my less fortunate brothers and sisters who cannot follow through the 
Church service. And I will tell you how I did it. When I began to go to church 
again, I got short slips of paper, and put down the prayers, and the psalms, and the 
h3rmns, and the collects on these pieces of paper, and when there was a number of 
men and women in the church who did not understand the Prayer Book, and could 
not follow us through, I quietly handed one of these slips of paper to every two, and 
tiie consequence of that was that it was a great blessing to many people who came to 
our church, and it enabled them to follow us through. And it is not very long since 
that I met a man, who came to the church about four years ago, and he said, 
*' Brother Whitcut, I thank God that ever I came to church, and sat by the side of 
you." I looked at him and said, "What is the matter now?" "Brother," he 
said, ''that little slip of paper you gave me was the means of teaching me how to 
follow on through the Church service." Though it takes a little trouble, it will not 
take much time, for once every month for the Holy Communion is all the altering 
they want. Only just do this, and you would find it to be a great blessing to you. 
Then there is something else we should do which occurred to me as our dear bishop 
was speaking about the rich and the poor — we must get the rich and the poor in the 
place together. Now, my dear friends, I know something about this. I want to tell 
you, and I hope there is no churchman here to-night that is in the way I am going to 
speak about. Wlien first I gave my heart to God, you must understand that I had 
not got very fine clothes on, but what few clothes I had .were whole and clean. 
But it appeared that it was not altogether the thing for some of our people at Fenton. 
I do not know how you are here. I cannot say about that. I went to church one 
Sunday morning, and there was a young woman that sat in the same pew, and 
when I went there she drew up and went to the other end of the pew. Is that the 
way to invite the poor to the House of God ? Is that the way we are going to treat 
the poor men and women when we get them to the House of God ? No, no, no ! 
Shame on us, Christian brothers ; shame on us, churchmen and women who will scorn 
the idea of sitting beside us — close to a poor man or a poor woman. Then there is 
the question of intemperance. Now, then, you sidesmen, look out for it ; you church> 
wardens, look out for it, because you must excuse me to-night if I am straight with 
you. I have come over from Fenton. Our dear vicar invited me to come over and 
speak specially to you to-night, so I must go on. Well, look here, you sidesmen, 
and you churchwardens, in Wolverhampton. I know nothing about you, but I do 
know something about our churchwardens, and something about our sidesmen, in our 
place yonder ; and when we are speaking about intemperance, why, bless you, that 
is one of the greatest evils of the day to the Church. Just look at a man going politely 
to church, with his book under his arm, and gloves on, taking up the offering, and 
directly he gets out of the church from taking up the offering he goes direct into a 
public-house. Is that the way we are to bring the church forward, and hand the 
Church down to our children. No ; shame on us altogether to allow such things 
as this. But I do thank God for this, my brothers and sisters, that I have a vicar at 
Fenton (he sits behind us now), and I know this, that if ever he knows anything of 
this sort, he is a man of this kind, that he puts his foot on it right at once, and he 




what we want all the clergy in this place to do, to put their foot on the evil directly 
they know about it, not to nurse it. 



Mr. J. F. WiDGERY, Coseley. 

Unlike the last speaker, my vicar did not ask me to speak, but I was invited by a 
fellow-working man. There are some things which will bear saying twice, and there 
are some things to be said in reference to hindrances to church-going which working 
26 
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men intend to say again and again till they get some remedy. The first evil and 
hindrance to church-going in this country, and not only to church-going, but also to 
attendance at public worship of any description, is the pew-system ; for Noncon- 
formists as well as ourselves suffer from this evil, and if the working classes are to be 
led to appreciate and attend the worship of Almighty God, it must be abolished. 
While I maintain churches should be free and open, I believe those who attend public 
worship should pay for its advantages, and I believe any honest man, and I suppose 
we all call ourselves honest men, would willingly contribute through the offertory to 
the maintenance of the services of the church. But when we find pews not merely let 
and rented, but the prices charged fur them being according to their accommodation 
and the advantages they offer for the better hearing of some popular preacher, 
working men are liable to look upon it as a commercial transaction, and regard it in 
the light of ;f s. d. To show you the pew-system as a hindrance is not a mere bug- 
bear, but a crying evil, I will give you my experiences in three London churches. At 
the first I presented myself at the door of the nave, and was requested to find a seat 
in the gallery ; but on mounting to the gallery I could obtain no seat, as the gallery 
was occupied by domestic servants. At the second church, which probably would 
accommodate a couple of thousand people, I presented myself about ten minutes 
before the commencement of the service. There was not a soul or body in the 
church except the attendants, and I was waited on by a neat little lady, in a neat 
little cap, who asked me to take a seat, pointing to the pews nearest the door at the 
back end of the church. I politely told her I thought I could find another church in 
the neighbourhood, and immediately sought one which was free and open, and free 
from the abomination of galleries for domestic servants, in which I found a good 
congregation of devout and hearty worshippers taking part in the High Celebration, 
At the third church, I mounted the gallery to be sure of obtaining a seat, and 
although there were very few present, the attendant immediately pounced upon me, 
and said, "You must come out of that; that pew is rented by Mr. So-and-so." 
** Where shall I find a seat ? " said I. ** At the back,** he replied, pointing to a high 
back gallery, and I retired. Now, sir, I think if these things affected me, a church- 
man, they must most mischievously affect the non -church-going working man. And 
when we read, as we did lately, of pews being sold by public auction in America, and 
the ministers of the congregations smiling good-temperedly at the good prices 
obtained, I think it no wonder if working men smile too, and give such places a wide 
berth. A second hindrance is the desolation of many of our churches, and the 
dreariness of our services. A working-man who has few comforts and privileges at 
home, and whose surroundings generally are not very beautiful, requires a bright and 
hearty service, and something to instruct his mind and elevate his heart ; and a 
working man who is surrounded by some of the luxuries and comforts of the nineteenth 
century, as many working men now are, and who have bright and cheerful homes, 
require something more than four whitewashed walls when they come to worship 
their God. Let us have attractive, beautiful, bright, and hearty services, and we 
shall secure the working-men. Again, another reason why working men do not come 
to church is that so few of them understand the Church, and know so little of its 
history and teachings. Some thousands of pounds have been spent on printing and 
circulating nice little tracts with nice little anecdotes, calculated to do no one any 
good, and which nine-tenths of the working-classes do not believe, and will not take 
the trouble to read, while literature containing good Church teaching, historical, 
doctrinal, and practical, is very scarce. The people do not understand these things. 
They have not been taught them. The children are not taught properly in the 
Sunday-schools, and who, I ask, are responsible for this ignorance of the laity but the 
clergy of the Church ? I am quite aware of the improvement in this matter, but we 
must not congratulate ourselves, for much yet remains to be done. Indifference has 
been mentioned as a reason, but what is the cause of indifference? I answer, drink 
and gambling. A man who gets fuddled on Saturday night is not fit to take part in 
worship on Sunday morning. The fault is in the brain ; he feels muddled, be does 
.not feel up to it ; and the man who is excited with reading all the speculations and 
odds of the race-course feels no relish for Sunday's devotions. 
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Mr. William Munn, Wolverhampton. 

The speaker who has just sat down, said it was hard to come and stand here and say 
-anything without travelling over the ground other speakers have travelled over ; 
and so it is. But there is one point that I should like to dwell a little more on. 
I mean the point of the responsibility of those who go to church already, not only of 
ihose of us who are composed of the classes of the working men like myself, but 
also of those men who are our masters, as the responsibility rests on them as 
well as on us who make a profession of religion, and who are seen in the church 
on Sunday. Now, what I am going to say, I would say if every face that I see 
before me were the face of a master ; and I say, that if our masters who go to 
church on a Sunday, do not carry out during the week what the working men under- 
stand should be carried out by a man who makes a profession of religion, it is to his 
workman a great hindrance, it hinders him in a very great measure from going to church 
himself on Sunday. In my time, I have had a good deal to do with small bodies of work- 
ing men, in trying to get them to go to church, and I have often had this put to me : 
** What is the good, look at so and so." Sometimes they point to their own fellow- 
workman, and sometimes they say : ** Look at my master ? He is always at church on 
the Sunday, and then " — I am not going to say that the workman is always right in 
what he says — ** And then," he says, ** look at the way in which we are cut down 
in prices? " I am not going to say the master is to blame, and I am not saying one 
single word for any master that I have had to work for myself, for the master that I 
work for is as straight and honest as the day-light. But still this is an excuse that is 
very often put to us. Now the Archbishop, the other day, said that the working man 
•does not often make changes, and if he does, he wants to know what he is about. 
And so it is here, he will not take up to do a thing if he cannot see it is to be any good 
to him. They say to you : ** Well, my life is just the same as the life of the man 
who goes to church ; there is no difference between us." Well, now, if that is so, 
•depend upon it there is something wrong on the part of those of us who do go to church. 
Now, I do not want to say, mark you, that the fault is all with the masters. There 
are a good many of us in this room to-night, who are making a profession of 
religion j there are a good many of us who are found in church on the Sunday, but what 
is our conduct very often on the Monday and other days during the week? It is some- 
times said to us, not only about our masters but also about our fellow-workers : " Look 
at so and so, what good has it done him ; he was at church yesterday, he is just as 
•disagreeable to 'day as if he had not been at church. Look at so and so, he is just as 
unkind as what he was and would have been, if he had not been at church at all." I 
know very often, working men put too high a standard for those who go to church, 
that they would not like perhaps themselves to try to attain to. I say there rests on 
you fellow- working men who go to church, a great responsibility in this. If during 
the week your life does not conform to what it ought to be, then I say, depend upon it, 
-you are hindering a great many from going to church. Ah ! you are perhaps 
putting in their way a far greater hindrance tiian some of those hindrances that we have 
heard of, and shall hear of to-night. Now, I would impress on those of my fellow- 
working men, who make a profession of Christianity, who profess to be members of our 
Church, let us see that our lives do conform to what we profess, and then, though we 
oever in our workshops say a word to our fellow-men, by asking them to go to church, 
yet depend upon it, by our consistent lives, by trying to live a life in some measure like 
the life of our Master, we shall by our life induce some to go to church, who perhaps, 
would not think of going did they not see it. But my lord, I should like to 
say one or two words about some other subjects that have been mentioned to-night, 
especially that one subject that the great gun as we have been reminded, is going 
to speak of, namely, the free and open church. I am quite sure of this, that to 
many it is a great hindrance. I maintain as a working man that a place in the House 
•of God, should be as free to all as what God Himself has to offer. There 
is no price to be paid for the sacraments in God's Church. The place to which we go 
to receive that great gift ought to be as free to us as the gift itself which is there given. 
If we were to agitate in this matter like we have agitated in some political matters, then, 
depend upon it, it would not be long before, at any rate the old churches of England, 
would be free and open churches. One word more I would like to say with reference 
to what the last speaker said on the matter of intemperance. Ah ! this is a sad 
hindrance to going to church. It is a hindrance. I do not care whether it be a 
working man who spends his hours on the Saturday night in the gin palace or a public- 
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house, or the man in a higher position who drinks in his own dining-room, I know he 
will noi have the desire to go to church on the Sunday. I know this that the working 
man will not go when he has spent those hours on the Saturday night in the public 
house, but I do not know that the man who drinks in his dining-room will not be forced 
to go, because of the public opinion that influences him. Now, I should say, as a last 
word to all my fellow- working men, if you have any desire in your heart now to be a 
church-going man you will never put that desire into practice, if you spend an hour or 
two hours in those glaring gin palaces and public-houses on a Saturday night that 
are to be found so frequently in our midst. 



Mr. EwAN Lewis, Coseley. 

The working men who have just spoken before me will please to excuse me, because 
I do not get up before an audience like this very often. I am glad that the Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield has given the working men the privilege of asking any questions 
in connection with the Church of England, and especially on the subject before us 
I his evening — church-going hindrances. Hindrances do not always lie in the working 
man. The clergy also do things that are hindrances to the working men, and keep 
them from church. There is one hindrance at the present day ; it is putting too 
many forms and ceremonies in the service. I was glad to hear one of the speakers 
say, when a man got up in the pulpit to give a sermon, that he should hit straight^ 
and let it come from the heart to the heart. That is the sort of preaching we want* 
We do not want a sermon about ** ten minutes.'* We want something, and we da 
not want all written sermons. I do not go against written sermons, because there are 
some good written sermons, but some sermons are like a school boy reading his copy 
book, or something of that kind. Inhere is nothing at all in it ; but I want preaching 
such as some of the rev. gentlemen I know on the platform can give us. Some may 
think, perhaps, '* that young fellow is a low churchman.'* No, my lord, I am not a 
low churchman, and I am not a ritualist. I was glad to hear the Bishop of Bedford 
say that there were different churches in London, and there are different churches 
about here. There are some of them too low for me, and there are some of them a 
good deal too high for me, because if I were to go to some of them, I should think I 
was going straight ofi* to Rome. We can all beg leave to differ. We are all members 
of the Church of England. I am, and I am proud to say that I am. It is the true 
Church to-day. But let us get the errors out of the way. There are errors in the 
Church of England, and we want to get them out ; and if we keep in unity one with 
the other — let the working men have a say as well as the big gunners — we can. 
What we want is more mutual improvement classes ; and let every working man have 
his say, and not be told, ** Well, you must write to the bishop if you want to know 
anything." The first working man who spoke said if he went to his clergyman he put 
his foot on everything that was bad. Well, that is very good. I think when we go 
to the clergy and ask them why they do this, and why they do that, they ought to 
give us a straightforward answer, and not say, "Write to the bishop." As a 
working man and a churchman, I do not want to cause a disturbance in the Church 
of England ; there are disturbances enough. Let us see what good we can do. 
Well, I think one hindrance in the Church of England at the present day is preaching 
in the middle of the service. You remember it says, " Here follows the anthem. ' 
Is that the place to begin to preach ? I should think not. It says, '* Here follows 
the five prayers '* when the Litany is not read. Another reason is, you have the five 
prayers after, and sometimes a special prayer, when you want it for the harvest, or 
anyone ill, or something of that kind. Well, surely you forget all the good sermon, 
if it is a good one. I think that is one hindrance which keeps a great many away 
from church, because they forget the sermon. There are a great many hindrances- 
that I should like to speak about in the Church of England, and that I could speak 
about, but the time is up. 
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Mr. William Knight, Wolverhampton. 

There is one point which I think has not been brought before this meeting this 
evening, and that is the responsibility which hangs upon those working men who are 
professing Christians which hinder others from coming to the House of God, the 
-church. I believe that in nine cases out of every ten, working men do not ask their 
fellow- working-men to come with them into the House of the Lord. I know what it 
is to work among working-men in the workshop. Some of those days have been the 
happiest days that I have had, and I have always stood firm and insisted upon one 
thing, that every man and woman with whom I worked ought to attend the House of 
"God. What has been the effect of this upon others ? I will give you one instance. 
A working-man whom I worked with in Birmingham professed to be an infidel, but 
be was no infidel at all. I do not believe in those men who just go to a lecture, as 
this man did, behind the Town Hall on a Sunday afternoon, and just get a few ideas 
put into his head from a man who spoke there, without one bit of thinking out, or 
without one bit of searching, either in the Word of God or any other book of learning, 
to find out whether those principles were true or not. And what did I do with that 
man ? By the grace of God, I was the means of winning that man to attend regularly 
the House of Prayer. One day he got hold of me, and I said to him, ''John, I do not 
believe one word you have said." This was before he went, because he was profes- 
sing and bragging about things that were contrary to God's Word, and he caught 
hold of me by the throat, and he said, ** You say that again, and I will knock your 
head off." Thank God, he did not lay any finger upon me any further, for I offered 
■a prayer to God, and God kept me. And then I ask you to remember that a 
responsibility rests with every one of us to bring our fellow-working men to the House 
•of God. The Prayer Book, they say, does not suit them ; they cannot find the places. 
Those who cannot read cannot find the places, but I fully believe that those who 
know the small letters of the alphabet, and can spell t-o to, and a-t at, are 
very soon able to find their places in our Prayer Book, and to read reverently 
the services after the clergyman. But, thank God, a movement is on foot 
now-a-days which opens up a way whereby even those who have this excuse 
ma^ be drawn together in the name of God — I mean the different mission services 
which are held in connection with our beloved Church. I believe the working 
men love the Church of England. One thing I know is this, that whenever I 
invite working men to come to the House of Prayer, they do hot tell me they 
•do not like the church. I want to say about those services, that those mission 
■services are made, as a rule, hearty and bright, simple and effective, and the truth of 
"Christ is brought home to men's hearts— that they are able to grasp that which God 
would have them to know, that Christ Jesus died to save mankind. Intemperance, I 
know, is a great hindrance to God's work and to church-going ; but, my dear friends, 
are we not striving, by the grace of God, to do away with those hindrances ? How 
many hundreds and thousands of working men and women will thank God that the 
heads of our Church are standing firm upon this one question, that the sooner the 
■drink is out of the way altogether, the better for the people in the place. One word 
more and I have done. I want to ask you dear people here, not to stand aloof from 
the Church of England, any one of you. It has been said that our pew system is a 
hindrance to church-going. One thing I want to know is, why do you not come and 
fill the churches, and make the system different ? The first working-man speaker said 
that if a dozen or so working-men would band together and come and tell the minister 
what they wanted, they would soon get it. That is perfectly true, in my mind, and 
the sooner all the working-men throughout the parishes of England band themselves 
in a union, and say, ** We want to come to the House of God ; we want bright, 
hearty services that we can enjoy ; give us these services, and we are with you 
altogether," and I believe, my dear friends, with all my heart, every clergyman 
throughout the land would grant them at once. 



Mr. John Robinson, Wolverhampton. 

I AM no stranger, I think, in this my native town, and, therefore, words from one of 
your own townsmen may be acceptable. I am also a churchman, and in speaking of 
myself as a churchman, I will give you six reasons why I am a churchman, and will 
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prove to you, I trust conclusively, that what I shall have to speak of to-night will be 
such as shall uphold the Church which I love. I am a churchman, first, because the 
Church of England shows its fidelity to and its honour of God's Word, by providing 
that whatever else we hear in the House of God, we shall hear the Word of God. 
And though we may have chaff, we shall be sure of the wheat — the pure Word of 
God, as we heard in the psalm of last Sunday. Secondly, I am a churchman because 
of its divine evangelical doctrine ; the doctrine of which we need not be ashamed, as we 
are required to believe nothing but what can be proved by the Word of God. Thirdly,. 
I am a churchman because my Church unfurls the standard of personal holiness, that 
we are to walk in righteousness and pureness of living, and, therefore, I am glad our 
Church has come to the fore in the promotion of purity. And fourthly, I am a 
churchman because our Church has always maintained a decided protest against 
error. Fifthly, I am a churchman because we possess an incomparable liturgy, a 
liturgy which, while it is not inspired, is next to inspiration. And sixthly, I am a 
churchman because I believe its constitution is scriptural. These are my six reasons, 
my lord, why I am a churchman, and why, as a churchman, I think I may know 
from experience what church -going is ; and in my efforts during 31 years of labour 
in connection with the Church of England in my native town, I may mention the 
cause in connection with working men. You heard about lamp-posts last night from 
our good, sturdy bishop. I remember going down Chapel Ash from work late on& 
Friday night, and a man was coming out rather top heavy, and the lamp-post had 
been changed, when the big one at Chapel Ash had been moved, and he came flash 
ngainst the lamp-post, rather injuring his nose. And he said, "Joe, facts- 
be stubborn things." And now, friends, I am about to bring before you some 
facts. Friends, they are stubborn things ; and in connection with my invitation I 
had been trying once upon a working man, one in whom I had taken great interest 
to get him to the House of God. Persuasions had failed ; invitations had failed ; but 
at last I thought upon a matter. It was on the Queen's Jubilee, and I knew he was- 
a loyal Englishman ; and I said, " Now, John, here is an opportunity. I have had an 
invitation from the mayor, as secretary of a friendly society ; you come as well^ and 
you will have a place. I did get him, certainly ; he wanted to see the mayor, and 
he wanted to hear. Mind you, I knew this man in old St. George's Sunday School^ 
when it was in Cleveland Road. I knew he knew something about Church services^ 
I said to him afterwards, ** How did you like it?" ** Why," he said, "the service 
was all nonsense." "Nonsense, John?" " Why," he said, "what be they parsons 
walking up the church with that image on the top of the staff; what does it mean ?"" 
And he said, ** I will call you John, I know you by that name ; is that the' way of 
saying prayers, to sing them like that ? " I was very much grieved to find that I fully 
shared that view with him. Prayers are not to be sung. As I say, when he came out,, 
he thought it was nonsense. And mind you, I sat at the time between two townsmen, 
one a Wesleyan, and another a Roman Catholic. And one said, ** Well, we have 
been spectators, and we have been audience, but we have not been worshippers. "^ 
The Roman Catholic said, "Well, I do not see so much difference between St. Peter 
and St. Paul in North Street and here." Now what I want to say is this. (A voice t 
** Do not talk nonsense.") We do not want nonsense ; we want common sense, and 
consequently I will finish in a moment. We do not want a proxy in the House of God j 
we wish to join in the worship. Again I may just mention that I took part in the 
service in an i^on room a short time ago in Bath. I am not a licensed layman, but 
I conducted service in an iron room where there were persons who walked four miles 
because of extreme ritualism in their own parish. I conducted the service in simplicity, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, and in the spirit of fellowship, namely, that 
God looketh not at the outward appearance, but God looketh at the heart. We do not 
want lighted candles, but we want the light of God's truth ; and I firmly believe, as 
I have had to do with young men and working men, I know this, that were our 
services conducted in the spirit of the Prayer Book, intelligently, tlie working men 
would be able to join in them, and as you have done here, which is a good proof of 
it. I heartily and gladly welcome the selection of collects put here. We have great 
helps in the Church of England, but by all means, with the help of God, let us not 
have nonsense nor proxies in our churches. 
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The Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Vicar of Caunton, Notts. ; Hon. 

Canon of Lincoln. 

Horatio Nelson, working man, gaffer and boss of this meeting, the right man in 
the right place, because I believe that no man works harder than you ; working men, 
Sam and Sim, and Tom and Tim, and Jack and Jim — (I put Sam first because it's my 
own name, and I wish to identify myself with you, and to assert my claim to the 
grandest of all titles, that of a working man). I rejoice to have the privilege of 
speaking to you to-night, because I love you as brothers (some of you know it), 
and because, like the melodious boatmen of Canada, "our voices keep tune, and our 
hearts keep time. " 

I am to talk to you about Church-going Hindrances. The verbal arrange- 
ment is not happy, for it can only mean, grammatically, hindrances which go to 
church, and it suggests a stout old lady, with a large umbrella, blocking up a narrow 
doorway, and hindering others from going to church. But the intention is evident, 
and this we will now consider. 

The chief hindrance to church-going — I speak from my experience as a young 
layman and as an old parish priest, from sad memories of disobedience and bright 
hopes of a better mind — is idleness ; the idleness of others in the past, the neglect and 
apathy, which made our services so few and cold, which only opened our churches for 
two or three hours in the week, and then left them to desolation and decay, which 
made our " Father's house a house of merchandise," and not a home for every child 
alike, a place of preaching for the privileged few, and not **a house of prayer for all;" 
and the idleness in our own hearts now, which says to the body, ** Take thine ease ; 
eat, drink, and be merry;'* and to the conscience, to the spirit, to the soul, ** Go thy 
way for this time ; when I have a convenient season I will call for thee." It says to 
the rich man, ** You will find your sporting newspaper, your French novel, your 
letters, much more entertaining than any religious books, and your conservatory, 
your garden, your stables, your model farm, much pleasanter places than the church ;" 
and it says to his poorer neighbours, ** You've had enough of tramping about in the 
week, get a little sleep, a little slumber, a little more folding of the hands to sleep ; 
if you leave your home, let it be for amusement only, though even in laughter the 
heart is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heaviness." 

Did you ever hear of Bob Smith's horse ? Robert thought himself very knowing in 
horse-flesh, and, at one of the great sales by auction, he bought a very good-looking 
animal at a very low price. Then he went to the owner, and asked him, now that 
the purchase had been made without a warranty, and what he said could make no 
difference, to tell him candidly what sort of horse he was. And the reply was this, 
*• If you don't want him to ride or drive, you'll find him a very nice horse ! " Well, 
there was a time when the stables, or, more appropriately, the stalls of the church 
were occupied almost entirely by these very nice horses. They were in splendid 
condition. They waxed fat, they shone, but they did not like w6rk. They would go 
across country in excellent style for their own pleasure, and step prettily together in a 
mail-phaeton, or a four-in-hand, but if they were put into a cart, they jibbed. Those 
were the days in which the old man said, ** I like Church better nor Dissenters, 
because Dissenters promises a deal, and don't do much, but the Church promises note 
(nought) and does note." Those were days of pluralities, non-residence, and six bank 
holidays a week. The shepherds ate of the fat, and clothed themselves with the wool, 
but they did not feed the flock. 

You must not blame the clergy only, like the farmer who, when a downpour came 
soon after the prayer had been offered for rain, remarked to a friend, " It s just like 
our parson, he always overdoes everything," for the laity were alike to blame. The 
people loved to have it so, and they made no protest. Other men had laboured, built 
the cathedrals and churches, given the endowments, and they entered into their 
labours. They liked their prophets to prophesy smooth things. They much preferred, 
as multitudes now, a Gospel made easy, a Christianity without a cross. The pilgrim 
boiled bis peas. The nobles and the squires found in the parson a boon companion 
or a butt. " Never mind him," they said, as he lay in the ditch with his horse, 
*• he won't be wanted till Sunday. On with the merry chase." It would have been 
presumptuous in the multitude to have wished for more religion than that which 
satisfied their superiors, or was offered to them by their spiritual pastors. A few set 
forth in search of it, and John Wesley showed them the way. 

II. All this has been changed, or is in process of transmutation. The clergy, from 
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the bishop to the curate, declare, with rare exceptions, and not only with their lips 
but in their lives, that they who have the holiest and the happiest of all works to do 
should do it with their might ; that they who teach self>denial, and patience, and 
purity, and temperance, and sympathy, and diligence to others, must themselves be 
unselfish and pure, in labours more abundant ; that they who hold rule in the kingdom 
of the Sinless Sufferer should be able to stand without fear, because without reproach, 
in the fierce light that beats upon a throne. 

And their example, as ever with goodness, is gaining day by day a larger and a 
-stronger power. Clergy and laity not only take sweet counsel together, and walk in 
(he house of God as friends, but they meet as now in Congress, and in the conferences 
•of their diocese and rural deaneries ; and every communicant in the Province of 
Canterbury has a voice in the election of the House of Laymen. Rich men are 
restoring and building churches, and men of highest position and attainments are not 
only acting as wardens and sidesmen, singing in our choirs, and teaching in our 
schools, but they are going forth with God's lxx>k in their hands, for they are not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, to teach the ignorant, to relieve the destitute, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, to comfort others with the comfort where- 
with they themselves are comforted of God, in poor men and mourners' homes. 

Best of all, the chief solicitude, the noblest ambition, which is now foremost in the 

frayers, the energies, and the hopes of those who love the Church of England most, 
mean her reunion with the people, beholds the dawn of day. *' Perhaps you don*t 
know," a working man said to a clergyman, *'why I first came to your church — 
because I saw you going about your business when I was going to mine ; because your 
workshop was always open, and you seemed always to be looking after your old 
customers, or seeking after new ones." The Archbishop of Canterbury, well beloved, 
as I can bear witness, by the sons of labour when he dwelt among them, has said, 
*^ There is no better churchman than your working man, when once he sees the reason 
why." And I am quite sure that the more he sees the Church of his fathers resuming^ 
and devoted to her work, yearning with all a mother's love to welcome her children 
home, no respecter of persons, making no favourites, not saying to the man with a 
gold ring in goodly apparel, Sit thou here in a good place, and to the poor man in vile 
raiment. Stand thou there, but honouring all men, and the humblest most, as being 
most like his Master ; I am sure that he will believe in her more and more, even as 
she believes in herself, and if he will only *'hear the Church" in the same spirit in 
which she speaks to him, and will make trial of the privileges to which she invites 
him, I have no fear as to the result. 

When I see the working-men coming by hundreds to our mission services and 
welcoming us missionaries into the yards and sheds where they work, it makes my 
heart glad ; but, most of all — because it is evident that this reunion, if it is to be 
extensive and permanent, must be organised and promoted by the people themselves — 
I rejoice in hope, when I see the working men in league and union for this recon- 
ciliation, when I see them walking in procession through the streets to the consecration 
of a church which they have built mainly for themselves, when I see them enrolled in 
Christian brotherhoods such as the Railway Guild, and chiefly when I see such 
associations as the Church of England Working Men's Society spreading its branches 
from See to See, from Truro to the Border. If this society continues to have the 
blessing of God, and that sympathy and support which it has a right to expect, if it 
perseveres in its charitable and missionary efforts, it will indeed be like that vine out 
of Egypt, which, when it had taken root, it filled the land. 

III. Idleness, meanwhile, will multiply and magnify its excuses and complaints. 
The Chinese have an admirable adage : ** The dog that is idle barks at his fleas, but 
he that is hunting feels them not." Some will say, as I have intimated, "For six 
days we have worked hard, and we claim the seventh, that we may rest our bodies 
and refresh our strength." But there's a mighty difierence between rest and rust ; and 
though I have never put a man's pipe out, except when the Northampton shoemakers 
came to some midday services, and knocked out the unfinished bit of baccy against 
the porch of the church ; and though I only advocate teetotalism for those who can't 
keep sober ; yet I would venture to remind certain of our brethren that there are 
other means of renovating the body beyond those of meat and drink. And that every 
man has something besides his body to think of with his mind. I have seen hundreds 
die, but I never met with a case, and I hope that I never shall, in which a man felt 
or spoke as though his body were all. Man made in his Maker's image has also his 
trinity in unity, body, mind, and soul. You can only realise your true manhood by 
doing your best for all. The Sabbath not only brought to the children of Israel rest 
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from their journeying in tiie wilderness and from all manner of work, but it reminded 
them of a time and. place when God had promised to give them rest from their 
enemies in a land which was the glory of all lands. And the Lord's Day now is not 
only to be a relaxation from physical and mental toil, but it is to put us in remembrance 
that there remaineth a rest for the people of God, and therewith the fear lest, a 
promise of entrance having been made to all of us, any of us should seem to come 
short of it. But the rest of paradise will be an expectation, and the rest of heaven 
will be a contemplation, an adoration, an unceasing worship of the divine glory and 
love ; and none will be able to enjoy it who have made no effort to prepare. 

IV. Not seldom the excuse is, ''I don't go to a place of worship myself, but my 
wife or my children eo." Let me tell you an incident, imaginary, and would be 
irreverent were it not nonestly designed to suggest, and to my mind very suggestive 
of solemn considerations to those who will not listen to a sermon, but will hear and 
think about a story. And St. Paul would have us be all things to all men, if haply 
we may save some. One of those who forget that no man can deliver his brother or 
be religious by proxy went out of this world to the next, and sought admission at the 
gates of paradise. St. Peter inquired his name, and when the answer was given, 
** I'm Mr. So-and-so of Wolverhampton," said, sadly, " I don't know you." ** Oh, 
St. Peter," the visitor pleaded, " I'm the husband of Mrs. So-and-so, who went so 
regularly every Sunday to church." "And why did not you go?" asked the. saint. 
" Oh, St. Peter, I had hard work to do all week, and so I thought, I hoped, that if 
one of us went, perhaps it would do for both." ** I know her well," said St. Peter ; 
*' she came to this place about three years ago, and she has gone in for both of you.*'' 
And he shut the gates. 

V. Some have better excuses than these, for there are manifest hindrances to 
church-going, and the sooner we are rid of them the better. 

(i) A vast multitude of men and women in England can say truthfully, ''I was 
never invited to go to church. I heard the church bells ring, and I heard my 
employer's dinner-bell ring, but there was, in neither case, to my ears a sufficient 
invitation." 

(2) Or, a stranger called, when I was away from home, and left a message that he 
or she hoped I would come to church. Now I have seen a good deal of the working 
classes, and I have seen this — that they are just as sensitive of sympathy or antipathy, 
courtesy or coldness, as the upper ten thousand, and, as with the latter, they who 
desire to be friendly and neighbourly call personally upon each other, and then give 
their invitations, so the Christian pastor, who preaches universal brotherhood, and 
should have every man for his friend and neighbour, is bound at least to attempt an 
intercourse with those over whom he is placed. It is his Master's mandate, " Go out 
into the streets and lanes of the city. Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that My house may be filled," 

(3) Not a few have said, I accepted the invitation, but when I went there was n<i 
place for me. Suppose some one invited you to supper — I dare say some sarcastic 
scribe will write that Canon Hole was exceedingly frivolous, if not profane ; but I 
don't mind the sarcastic scribe, if I can promote my purpose by bringing my illustra- 
tions home — and there was no chair for you and no knife and fork. What I mean is, 
that God's house should be free and open to all alike. When some one said to a 
poor man going up to the altar, ** Make way for his Grace the Duke of Wellington," 
'* Not so,^* replied the Duke, " we are all equal here.*"* 

(4) Some say, ** Your hours don't suit me." I can't agree with you in fixing ** the 
beginning of the day "at ii.a.m. ; and it is premature to talk about "darkness" 
beneath a blazing sun, and ^ the perils of this night " at four in the afternoon. If 
there were services in the week-days, early and late, before the men went to their 
work, and after they returned from it, more might be induced to come on Sunday 
also. It has been my privilege many a time to join with them in our highest act of 
worship before daybreak ; and I read only the other day in the Maidstone Journal^ 
and in an admirable letter from a working man, " Our vicar is always willing to give 
us a celebration of the Holy Communion at half-past four in the morning." 

(5) Some say, "I pray thee have me excused. I have been to your service, but I 
did not understand it. I am told that those services are very ancient ; that they are 
chiefly taken from the Bible ; that many of them have been in use almost from the 
days of the Apostles ; and that to those who have learned their meaning they are all 
that head or heart could wish. But they are strange to me, and to begin with, at all 
events, I seem to want something more simple. St. Paul said that babes must be 
fed with milk, and not with meat ; and I am sorry to say that though I am a man in 
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stature, I am only a child in reli^on ; I must learn my alphabet before I can read ; 
pothooks and hangers before I can write." 

(6) " Your services are too long for me. I can keep my body at work long enough 
because it*s my daily habit, and I know all about it, but I can't keep my thoughts 
fixed for two hours upon other subjects, however great and solemn, and they run 
away from me, and go right out of the church to the streets, the shops, the furnaces, 
and the mines — to my home, and, to make a clean breast of it, to my dinner, or to 
my supper." 

(7) Sermons^ which should be attractions, are, in many cases, far more than preachers 
suspect, *' church-going hindrances" — hindrances which go to church but preyent 
others from going. Working men say (and so say I) that members of Parliament and 
barristers and auctioneers don't read their speeches, and they don't see why the 
parson wants a book. They don't believe that the ladies of Corinth or Ephesus made 
sermon-cases for St. Paul. They don't want enticing words of man's wisdom ; on 
the contrary, they wish that the preacher would ever remember the Apostle's words, 
" In the church I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tone ;" they 
will accept the confession, *' I am no orator, as Brutus is ;" but they do expect, and 
they have the right, to expect, that we should speak to them our own words from our 
own hearts ; and if we do they will hear and heed them. There was too much truth 
in the reply which the actor made to the clergyman who asked, *' Why is your 
audience so much more attentive, so much more impressed, than mine ?" ** Because 
we players speak of fancies as though they were realities, and too many of you 
preachers speak of realities as though they were fancies." Ours is a theme, the truth 
as it is in Jesus, which needs no embellishments ; " the music of the Gospel leads us 
home " : — 

" Tell me the old, old story, of unseen things above. 
Of Jesus and His glory, of Jesus and His love. 
Tell me the story simply, as to a little child. 
For I am weak, and weary, and helpless, and defiled.** 

These are some of the excuses, good, bad, and indifferent, for not going to church. 
I hope we may bear some others from you ; and you may rely upon this, my brothers, 
that, wherever the hindrances are real, there are thousands of us now, clergymen and 
laymen in the Church of England, who are praying and working that they may be 
swept out of your path ; and all we ask is this, meet us half-way — don't put your 
right hand behind your back when we hold out ours. Have nothing to do with the 
lazy parson. Hoot him, if you like — heave half a brick at him. He's the worst of 
all church-going hindrances. But do you, working men, give us, working men, a 
patient trial ; and may God help both, in this world of sadness and of sin, to bear one 
another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
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THIRD WORKING MEN'S MEETING. 

Christian Evidences. 

The Chairman. 

Before I call upon the speakers to address you, perhaps I had better explain to yoii 

shortly what the order of the proceedings will be this evening. After I have addressed 

a few words to you, and they shall be very few, I shall call upon the Bishop of 

Manchester to address you. I shall then ask Mr. Celestine Edwards to speak. 

There will be an opportunity given to any one of you if you please to come up upon 

the platform, and to address this meeting. There is one more speaker whose name I 

omitted, that is Archdeacon Lefroy. He will also address you. After that, an 

opportunity will be given to each one of you, or to any one of you, to address 

this meeting. I must ask any one who wishes to do so, to give to one of the 

stewards his name on a piece of paper, in order that that piece of paper may 

be handed up to me, that I may call upon the speaker. I must also warn you 

that the order of these discussions is this, that the voluntary speakers are 

limited in time to lo minutes, a period in which a man can say a good deal 

if he will only try very hard to do it. We, of course, are anxious to confine the 

discussion on this occasion to members of the Church of England, but in addition to 

this opportunity, I am instructed now for the first time, by those who have the 

management of this Congress, to say, that if there is any one of you who does not wish 

to make a speech to this meeting, but does feel some doubts or hesitations as to the 

truths of any one point in the Christian religion, if he himself may have heard those 

doubts suggested by his fellow working men, or in the streets, or anywhere, and is 

not himself provided with a good and sufficient answer, if he will put those questions 

and those doubts before this meeting, an answer shall be given to him from this 

platform. I am sure I need not say that if such doubts are suggested or questions 

raised, they will be raised or suggested in a spirit reasonable and reverent. After 

that opportunity has been given for voluntary speakers from the body of the hall, I 

shall call upon the Dean of Armagh, as nearly as may be to nine o*clock, in order that 

he may give us the concluding address of this meeting. Now, gentlemen, perhaps I 

ought not to detain you any longer, and I ought to feel that I have now discharged all 

the duties that are imposed upon me as chairman, but I do not like to lose this 

opportunity of suggesting one or two thoughts to you upon the subject which is the 

subject of our discussion. The subject which we are to discuss to-night is the 

evidences of the truth of Christianity. Now, gentlemen, there are two or three 

thoughts that occur to me ; there are two or three, if I may use the expression — main 

streams of evidence flowing together making up the great river of our Faith. There is 

the stream of evidence which is derived from prophecies fulfilled. Those of you who 

are acquainted with your Old Testament, well know what a continuous current of 

prophecy, commencing even from the very first records of the bible, and lasting down 

to the time of our Saviour, the Old Testament contains. Those of you know also 

how those prophecies were given with no uncertain sound, and in great detail, 

differing in that respect from the oracles of the so-called gods of the heathen world, 

which were so vague and so mysterious that their vague and mysterious character has 

passed into a proverb amongst ourselves. Those of you who are acquainted with the 

New Testament well know how these prophecies were literally and in detail fulfilled, 

and surely that is evidence, if not a proof, that the Author — the one Spirit that inspired 
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the prophecy, and the power that wrought out its fulfilment — was a power Almighty 
and Divine. There is the stream of history. Just cast your minds back to the state 
of things when Christianity was first preached. What was Christianity ? It was a 
system which cut directly across the whole stream and current of thought of that day, 
religious thought, intellectual thought, political thought, that set itself against 
principalities and powers, and which offered that system which it preached to the 
poor and meek and lowly in heart, and not to the rich and powerful and intellectual. 
And who was that system first preached by and inaugurated ? We know the old 
question, '* Is not this the carpenter's son, have we not His mother and His brother still 
amongst us?" And who were His fellow-helpers and workers? The poor fishermen of 
Galilee. And where did they dwell — to what country did they belong? They dwelt 
in a country insignificant in size, and they belonged to a people which, although it 
had glorious traditions, was at the time a mere conquered province of conquering 
Rome ; and I say that if a system so unpopular, so contrary to all the feeling of those 
who were wealthy and strong, and powerful and influential, if a system which had f6r 
its author a man in that position of life, for I may call Him a man with all reverence, 
of our Lord and His fellow workers and Apostles, and if that system has stood the test 
which wise Gamaliel suggested should be applied to its truth — " If it is of God it will 
stand, if it is of man it will fall of its own weakness ; " it has stood, as its troubled 
historv tells us, so the history of the future will tell the story in even greater fulness, 
and there you have, I think, proof again, and more than evidence, that the author of 
that system was a God, and Divine — our God Divine. There is the testimony of the 
river of science. I am not going to touch on that for more than a moment, but I want 
just to make this one suggestion. If there is one thing that characterises this age — it 
is called the nge of education for the people — it is that education is gradually being 
extended beyond the mere elements and rudiments of education, and science is 
becoming popularised. I have no wish that it should not be so, but I do ask you to 
remember this, that popular science is of necessity superficial, and cannot be deep 
and far-reaching ; that superficial science may be a dangerous possession ; and all I 
would ask you is, I do not ask you not to take an interest in these scientific questions, 
but to remember that the most learned person in this room cannot understand them 
to the bottom, and if at the first blush, and when your knowledge is imperfect, the 
knowledge of those facts may seem to contradict the bible, do believe and reverently 
hope that a fuller and a further scientific knowledge will strengthen the truth of 
revealed religion. There is just one other stream of evidence, and it is the one drawn 
from the personal and internal experience of every one of you. We have all of us our 
light and our dark hours. The most prosperous man in this room has met with 
reverses and rebuffs. The man who is least prosperous and most unfortunate has had 
his days of success, or at any rate of hope, and we Christians, we members of the 
Church of England, know that in our Bible and in our Prayer Book we can find the 
fullest and the most perfect expression of the joy or the sorrow which at the moment 
fills our hearts. Surely we have a right to say that this is a proof that the author of 
our religion, if He was a man touched with our infirmities, and able and willing, only 
too willing, to sympathise with us in our joys and our sorrows, was also a God Who 
thoroughly understood and loved the creatures whom He had fashioned. 



The Right Rev. James Moorhouse, D.D., Lord Bishop 

of Manchester, 

My Friends — I will confine my remarks on this occasion, to a single question — the 
resurrection of our blessed Lord. That question is a very important one for two reasons 
— first, because the alleged resurrection of Jesus Christ is a matter which it is imposible 
to explain away as we might attempt to explain away certain acts of healing by refer- 
ring it to the power of a great spiritual will acting upon a sensitive subject ; and, 
secondly, because the resurrection forms a very important stage in man's redemption, 
for if his redemption was achieved, as the Gospel tells us it was, it was effected only 
by the communication of the glorified life of Christ to the individual man ; as St. Paul 
says **I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." You will easily see that if the 
Lord had merely hung upon the cross ; if He has not risen from the dead ; if He has 
Hot ascended into heaven ; if He does not still live ; and if He does not by the minis 
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tration of the Holy Spirit communicate His life to men, the Gospels are mere illusions, 
ior dust and ashes can never preserve life.. As the apostle says, *' If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins." Without the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus, there could be no salvation ; and I say boldly, that Christianity is answer- 
able with iis life for the resurrection of its Lord and Master. You will see, therefore, 
the vast importance of the question, whether there; is any trustworthy evidence of an 
historical kind that Jesus Christ was raised from the dead ? In striving to answer 
that question, I must remind you in the first place that all critics, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, are agreed that the disciples of Christ believed that they saw their Master 
alive after His death and burial. The evidence to that effect is conclusive, or rather, 
I should say, irresistible. All critics of all ^hools, whether orthodox or heteredox, are 
agreed that the Apostle Paul wrote four great Epistles — those to the Romans, the two 
to the Corinthians, and that to the Galatians. In one of those written to the Church 
of Corinth five and twenty years after the Master's death, St. Paul said that Christ had 
appeared singly to several of the apostles, then to the whole of the apostles 
collectively, and then to more than five hundred brethren at once. Nobody doubts 
the apostle's honesty, and very few will say that he was not adequately informed. In 
another of his Epistles, that to the Galatians, he tells his disciples that he personally 
knew witnesses of the resurrection. Thus he states that he went up to Jerusalem to 
see St. Peter. That was about the year 38, or some five years after the Lord's death. 
He added that he abode with St. Peter fifteen days, and that he also convcrrsed with 
the Apostle James, the Lord's brother. He tells us again in this same Epistle to the 
Galatians, that fourteen years after he went to Jerusalem again, and that while there 
he had a long conference with Peter and James and John, ** who seemed to be pillars.'^ 
It must therefore be allowed that St. Paul was well informed, for he had had personal 
communication with eye-witnesses ; and so the evidence of the apostles' belief that 
they had seen their Master alive after His crucifixion is irresistible. Indeed, Dr. Baur, 
of Tiibingen, confesses that the historian must be ill-informed who disputed the faith 
of the apostles in the rising again of their Lord from the dead. Dr. Strauss has made 
the same admission, and he is one of the moi^t able and learned of the opponents of 
revealed religion. If, then, the apostles believed that they had seen their Master 
alive after His death upon the cross, the question arises how their belief is to be 
accounted for without assuming the fact upon which it is based. Several attempts 
have been made to explain it away. I need not dwell upon the hypothesis of 
deliberate and intentional imposture, because it has been scouted by every candid 
sceptic who has ever studied the life and labours of the apostles. Perhaps the most 
futile of these attempts is the suggestion which has been made that perhaps Jesus did 
not die ; that perhaps He recovered in the cool air of the sepulchre, and had at last 
gathered strength enough to drag Himself into the light. That hypothesis is full of 
such grotesque impossibilities that it has been laughed out of existence by Dr. Strauss 
himself. Another hypothesis put forward by sceptics is what is called the theory of 
visions. It is assumed that the apostles never really saw the Lord, but in the excite- 
ment of their minds they projected their hopes into the external world, and took the 
fancies of their minds for external and real facts. Before proceeding to examine that 
hypothesis, I will remind you that a very great advance had been made in the criticism 
of the Synoptical (that is the first three) Gospels. At the time the vision hypothesis 
wns invented, it was thought by some that the composition or the compilation of those 
Gospels took place in the middle of the second century, or even later. But all that 
is changed. Holtzmann — I would rather quote heterodox than orthodox writers, and 
I may add that I have learned more from the former than the latter — Holtzmann, who 
is a sceptical or rationalistic theologian at Baden, and who has made the latest 
statement upon the criticism of the Synoptical Gospels, places them not 
later than from 60 to 80 Anno Domini. That is a period very little later than the date 
of St. Paul's Epistles ; so that it is no longer possible to treat the Evangelists as 
cavalierly as the sceptics once did. St. Matthew is admitted to have written his 
Gospel before the destruction of Jerusalem. But what becomes of the vision theory 
when it is confronted with the account given by the Synoptical Gospels ? For 
instance, do you think it possible for two men to believe that they walked in a vision 
seven or eight -miles with each other, and with a Third ; and that the Third talked 
with them all the way ? Do you think that above five hundred men could be brought 
together who had dreamt the same dream at the same time, and at the same place ? 
Besides, it is a very startling view to take of the effects it excited on the apostles to, 
say that these visions stopped just at the point when their excitement culmii4ated ; for 
there are no more visions after the day of Pentecost. If the excitement caused the 
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visions, I should like to know in the name of common sense why they should have 
stopped when the excitement was at its height ? To that question an answer has yet 
to be given. It may be asked why, if the evidence is so clear, there should be 
persons who still refuse to believe in the Lord's resurrection ? They say they do not 
believe in it because it is so wonderful and so unique an event ; because it seems to be 
so isolated, and because it is so completely without a link of reasonable connection 
with other events. But is it so isolated or so separated from what went before or came 
after ? Must we not consider the resurrection of Christ in connection with the life 
which it closed — the life of Christ — and with the life which it opened — the life of the 
Church. The life of Christ contains one startling phenomenon. We are told that 
our Lord had no consciousness of sin. He never confessed sin or prayed for forgiveness. 
Though He constantly rebuked self-righteousness He put forth the astonishing 
-challenge — "Which of you convinceth Me of sin?" What is the meaning of that? 
If an ordinary man hath no consciousness of sin we know that he can not be a good 
man ; on the contrary, the better a man is the keener will be his consciousness of sin. 
If a man is not conscious of his sin we regard the fact as proof of his moral obtuseness 
or insensibility. If a man has no consciousness of sin one of two things must be inferred 
— either he is sinless or he is worse than a good man. Will any one say that Jesus 
Christ was worse than a good man ? No one. Then he was sinless. We cannot get 
^way from that logical conclusion ; and if he was different from other men in this hfe, 
what wonder if he was also different from them in His death ? If Jesus Christ over- 
came sin, which is the sting of death, why should He not overcome death's dominion ? 
Then consider His resurrection in connection with the life of His Church. When 
Christ died His disciples were filled with despair. Some of them were even ready to 
embalm his body. Nay, on the third day, when they heard the first tidings that He 
had risen again, the Apostles thought they were idle tales. But fifty days after that 
these same men, timid, heart-broken, despondent as they had been, came forward in a 
public place at Jerusalem, and preached Jesus and the resurrection. They carried their 
-enthusiasm over the face of the country, and were listened to by those whom they 
taught and to whom they communicated the contagion of their own spiritual life. Nor 
did the enthusiasm die out. On the contrary, it increased and spread till it overturned 
the Roman Empire, liberated the slave, emancipated women, glorified the home, and 
regenerated the world. If we admit the resurrection all is plain. We have a living 
Redeemer at the right hand of God, who by the ministration of the Holy Spirit puts 
His life into our hearts. If we deny that we have a living Christ, the life of the Church 
is a more insoluble enigma than ever was presented to the human understanding. But 
if Christ is risen from the dead, when we stand by the grave of father or mother or 
child or friend we need not say, like the heathen Romans, Vale I Vale ! in cetemufn 
vale I — ** Farewell, farewell, for ever fare thee well." If Christ has risen, then we may 
believe that our loved ones will rise also, and we may say, not as fanatics but as reason- 
able men, ** O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; but thanks be to God which giveth 
us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 



The Venerable WILLIAM Lefroy, Archdeacon of Warrington, 
Hon. Canon of Liverpool and Incumbent of St Andrew's, 

Liverpool. 

I CONFESS under any circumstances to extraordinary and distressing misgiving in address- 
ing a meeting of this kind, and must at this stage ask you to extend to me your kindly 
indulgence at my most painful position, in following such a speaker as has just addressed 
you. I thank God that I have been here to-night, for my heart has been warmed with 
the addresses which have been enunciated, and I am perfectly certain that we will all 
leave this hall rejoicing in the thought that we can have the risen life of a risen Lord. 
But having said this, I will say one thing more, and that is that when I venture 
to say a few words to you to-night upon Christian evidences, you are not to suppose 
that I imagine that the working men of Wolverhampton need more than any other 
class to be spoken to about them. I do not believe in the current cant of working men 
being more largely affected by infidelity than other people. I am malicious %nough to 
believe that there is more unbelief in the drawing-rooms of England than in the work- 
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shops of England ; and having said this much, I will now follow or imitate the bishop's 
example, and ask your attention to one single thought that I will select out of the 
vast range of themes suggested by the words, Christian evidences. And the one thought 
that I desire now to try and place before you is connected with a great principle, which 
is expressed in very homely language ; and the language and the principle is just this, 
that you cannot get out of anything what is not in it. You cannot get diamonds out of 
a windmill, you cannot get flour out of one of your furnaces ; and I ask you now to bear 
that fact in mind in connection with what I am going to say to you, respecting the 
nature of man, and the life and the work of a risen Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
And with regard to the nature of man, I am not going to speak now of the good old 
Book's description of that nature ; for God has said, that man was made in His own 
image. The image is marred, the image is shattered, the image is often defiled and 
stained, but the tracery of the original lineaments remain. Neither am I going to speak 
of the nature of man as the immortal Bard of Old England speaks of him. I mean 
William Shakespeare, in a speech which he puts into the lips of young Hamlet, a noble 
piece of writing and full of noble thoughts. But these are not in my mind just now. 
The idea that I am trying to fasten upon, is gathered from the writings of the enemies 
of the Faith ; here again, following the lines of the bishop, I find one man says : 
*' Man's life is the result of vegetable action, man is the sum total of his parents and 
his wet nurse, of wind and weather, of sound and light, of food and clothing. Conscious- 
ness is an attribute of matter, and thought is but matter in some sort of action." 
These are the words of Moleschott. Then Feuerbach expresses the whole of this in a 
very concrete phrase. He is good enough to believe or to say he believes, that we are 
what we eat. Why, Mr. Chairman, if I had a class gathered out of this vast meeting 
of working men, I would ask them to conjugate the verb to eat, in the active and 
passive voices, as descriptive of their nature. It would run thus : I eat, thou eatest, 
he eats, we eat, ye eat, they eat. There is the active history of man's nature. Now 
here is the passive : I am eaten, thou art eaten, he is eaten, we are eaten, ye are eaten, 
they are eaten. I do not like it. Nevertheless, if it be true we will have to put up with it ; 
we are helpless. Then there is another, the latest expositor of materialism, I mean, 
Lefevre, and he says : ** Hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, these are the recognised con- 
stituents of the earth, its products and its inhabitants." ** There is," he is careful 
enough to add, "nothing beyond all these." Well, now I take these expositions of 
man's nature, and I ask you to come with me while we recognise some of the most 
common-place facts of English parochial life. I go for instance into a certain parish 
in Wolverhampton, and I find there is a man who has become very greatly concerned 
about unseen things. I find he is troubled about his soul. I find that the invisible is 
brought within the range of the most crucial anxiety. I find, in addition to this, that 
the man's life is burdened very much, as good John Bunyan, the working man, described 
the burden upon Christian's shoulders ; and I find that this man is most anxious to have 
peace within, and to have alleviation from the sorrows that press him down ; and when 
I talk a little more to this man, I find that he admits at once that he is troubled with a 
terrible temper like some of us, that he is hard and sharp or sullen and dogged, and 
Mses terrible language, which, so soon as it passes his lips, strikes as it were a dagger to 
his heart, only less poignant in its agony than that which is inflicted upon his un- 
fortunate wife. And then I find that the man is coarse and severe and intemperate and 
impure and selfish. I find these facts, which I have discovered, in a parish in 
Wolverhampton, are common to parishes in Manchester and in Liverpool, and London 
and Paris, New York, Berlin, Tokio, Benares, Calcutta, and I know not where, over 
the whole world. These two facts — trouble within from sin and the invasion of the 
human soul, and the breaking down of manliness without ; these two facts are great 
facts in man's history, and I find that it was always so. But I come back to the man 
at Wolverhampton, and I find that that man has undergone a remarkable change. He 
declares that from the day in which he trusted in the Lord Jesus Christ he has had 
peace within, and that that trust and that peace are as great facts to him as any of the 
ordinary facts in every day life. You might as well deny that the man has a limb 
which he can see and feel, as deny that he has the peace which he is delighted to 
possess and thanks God for. But in addition to this, I find that this man who has the 
peace within attributes that peace to his living connection with an absent Lord, and 
that his statement to this effect is precisely the statement that is made by millions of 
persons, thousands upon thousands of miles apart from him in every variety of clime, 
of civilisation, of condition and even of age ; and I find in addition to this that he has 
not only peace within, but that he is pure from sin. The man that was vicious is 
virtuous, the man that was intemperate is holy, the man that was dishonest is now 
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chivalrous and brave, the man that was coarse is kind, and I ask him the meaning of 
all this, and he declares solemnly that he attributes it all, his peace within, his power 
over sin, to this great fact that he is in living union with an absent Lord. Now I want 
to know if it be true that you cannot get out of anything what is not in it, where did 
the man get that peace ? Was it from oxygen, was it from carbon, was it from any of 
the substances into which we are to be resolved some day, because we contain nothing 
else just now ? I ask you solemnly to settle this question in your own minds, and to 
remember that wide as the world and varied as character, and diversified as civilisation 
and fluctuating as custom, the same effects are reproduced with a unity that speaks of 
the one principle which has been emphasized by the Bishop of Manchester, that is to- 
say, a living Lord communicating divine life to mankind, Christ coming into man by 
His Spirit. And whereas the man committed sin, because the sin was stronger than 
the man, Christ comes into the man, and makes him stronger than his sin, and this ex- 
perience is manifest, I say, all the world over. Then if this be so, the question again 
presents itself, is this statement with regard to our composition quite correct, and if I 
may use the words without an approach to profanity, because I am obliged for the 
nonce to occupy the position of an unbeliever, if the Lord Jesus Christ was but 
man, then if on the materialistic hypothesis He is just but one of us, and yet from that 
one risen Lord has come all these forces, and has come this life which has quickened 
mankind and has in every department of his moral being blessed, elevated, and re- 
generated ; I aisk you to accept it as true, that the materialistic h3rpothesis is an 
inadequate description of man's nature, that man is more than wind and ashes, other- 
wise he never would have had this conception of his desire to be acquainted with God, 
that he might be at peace with Him. That man is more than wind and ashes, for he 
hears the voice of God within : Thou art, thou art not. That man is more than the 
totality of either — to use the horrid language of these men — his parents or his wet nurse, 
because his being goes inio the unseen, he desires to see more of God, and more of Christ, 
and the nature of God is communicated to that man, and that man knows that it is, 
and if that be so, then it follows as a matter of practical consequence that every one of 
us gathered in this hall to-night, shall see that he is realising the height of his re- 
sponsibility, that he is a living epistle for Jesus Christ. And be assured of this, be 
assured of it, as indubitably, as unchallengably true, that the reason we have occasion to 
say so much of Christian evidences is because we are not Christian men. If we were 
living epistles of the mind of God in the world, if we were I say really and truly Godly 
men, men would see by our life, by our conduct, the being with Jesus, and we would 
do good in our day and generation. And the necessity for this is obvious. Do not 
imagine for one moment that unbelievers read the bible over-much. They do not read 
the synoptical Gospels except in the way very often of criticising them, with a view un- 
happily to try and prove them to be untrue, which is most unjust. But the bibles- 
which the unbelievers read are not bibles which contain Matthew, Mark, Luke anci 
John, but they are you and me. They see how we live, how we speak, whether we 
scamp our work or not, whether we are honest, industrious and God-fearing, and if we 
be God-fearing, industrious, and honest and loving, and virtuous and true, and prayerful, 
then they will see that there is a force other than that which comes from mere matter ; 
and that we have that spiritual life which is the grand and unique gift of Jesus Christ 
to His struggling Church. 



Mr. Celestine Edwards, Lay Evangelist of the East 

London Church Fund. 

My intention is not to depreciate any other department of Christian agency, or to 
address you as though you were more in need of Christian evidence arguments than 
other people, but simply to contribute something toward^ imparting to this agency a 
little more importance ; and at the same time try and meet the requirements of some 
honest seeker after truth. To Christian evidences belong a place which cannot be 
over-estimated. Its great business is the general and obvious necessities of our time. 
Its work is with the bewildered and struggling humanity seeking truth — the truth of 
the existence of God — revelation — Divinity of our Lord — and external and internal 
evidences of Christianity. In the main it seeks to fill a vacuum, and mend what no 
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other branch of Christianity or philosophy undertakes to do. Philosophical specula-^ 
tions adverse to Christianity— and, indeed, all religions— have, and are being; let 
loose from the educated few to the multitude, where they receive a cordial welcome 
without being questioned. After a time these people are thrown completely out of 
gear. Some of them, in their perplexities, go to the so-called guardians of our 
religion, only to leave them with heavier hearts; others, in absolute despair, 
fall into the hands of sceptics, or else into the abyss of indifference. While itb 
the business of other Christian workers to give comfort to the heavy-hearted and 
awaken the indifferent to the fact of his responsibility to God, it is the business of the 
Christian evidence lecturer to meet the sceptic—show the extravagance of sceptical 
free-thought — the absurdities of atheism — ^and superadd to what is good in all 
speculations the inestimable virtues of Christianity. For if Christianity cannot satisfy 
the heart's longing, alleviate mental difficulties, and afford a rational, sober, dignified 
reply to every real inquirer after truth, its claims to divinity, or anything else, cannot 
bo sustained ; and the position it has occupied is false, and its honour rests upon 
hypocritical pretensions. (i) Christianity requests all persons, without regarci to 
nationality, creed, or colour, to test its truths by a merciless experiment. (2) It was 
the glory of Christ to court inquiry. (3) But He commended them to scrutinise the 
Christian doctrine with candour and devout minds. If experience has any weight 
with you— we would submit that— Christian doctrines like the creations of God are 
sublime beyond the conception of mortals, yet intelligible. Her precepts are virtue 
and holiness, and her intentions are, increase of wisdom, increase of understanding 
and absolute happiness. You must not open the bible with prejudice, nor pre- 
uinptuously break in upon God, and think that by natural aptness you can wrest open 
the casket, and bring out all the jewels at will. You must open it with candour and 
in all devotion crave the precious truths of the divine origin of Christianity, and the 
authority of that Sacred Word. Believe that Christianity is from God in its origin 
concerning our duty to God in its substance, and it leads to God in air its issues* 
The Church is her Craft, the New Testament her Chart, the Superhuman her Captain 
Concerning the "Craft," Mr. Lecky said—" Amid all the sins and failings ; amid 
all the priest-craft, the persecution, and fanaticism which have defaced the Church it 
has preserved, in the character and example of its Founder, an enduring principle' of 
regeneration." Of the New Testament, the " Chart*' of Christianity, J. J. Rousseau 
said—" This Divine book, the onlv one necessary for a Christian, and the most 
useful of all to everyone, even though not a Christian, needs only to be considered to 
fill the soul with a love for its author, and a desire to fulfil its precepts.'* Con- 
cerning the Superhuman Captain, M. Renan says— Jesus is **an inexhaustible 
principle of moral renovation." We may call him ** Divine, in the sense that he caused 
the race to take the greatest step towards the Divine. In Him is condensed all that 
is good and elevated in our nature. He conquered the same passions which we 
combat. . . . There never was a man, except, perhaps, Sakhya-Mdni, who to such a 
degree cast under foot family, the joys of the worid, and all temporal care. What- 
ever else may happen, Jesus will not be surpassed. His worship will for ever be 
rejuvenated ; His legend will call forth tears without end ; His suffering will melt the 
best of hearts ; all ages will proclaim, that among the sons of men, no one has been 
born greater than Jesus." Now you have the testimonies of three freethinkers 
concerning the Church, the New Testament, and Jesus Christ ; but we are astonished 
when we consider, What minds ! to pronounce such an eulogy upon the Church • to 
display, as with a sunbeam, the divinity of the New Testament, and to conceive id'eas 
so beautiful and just of Jesus. And yet, what cold hearts, to resist the appeals of the 
Church, of the New Testament, and of our Blessed Lord, to the testimonies of these 
independent thinkers, one might add, what intellect alone cannot account for and 
what cold philosophy cannot substitute, the joy of a life in harmony with the 
Gospel. The person who wishes to know the truths of Christianity has not to die 
hut he must live and ship on board the Craft ; he must sign the article of Christian 
Faith ; he must have faith in the strength of the Craft, the usefulness of the Chart and 
skill, wisdom, and power of the Captain. J say faith, because jio othor virtue can 
apprehend the love of God, nor certify our salvation so effectually as living faith does 
Christianity is not a thing upon which we must be idle and grow fat, but a reality 
which we must live. To know its doctrine, we must do the will of God. In the 
time of distress ; in the hour of affliction ; in the moments of temptation, and in the 
agonies of death, Christianity makes men triumphant. Indeed, the only safe pro- 
fession, for time and eternity, is the religion of Jesus. It is, at once, a guide in youth % 
27 ' 
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a reliige in anger ; an asylum in femptation ; strength in weakness ; support in old 
s^e ; a staff in death, and triumph in eternity. It is never irksome ; no burden to 
carry ; though it fills the heart and crowds the brain for expansion, it is no hindrance 
to other studies or pursuits. As a religious power, it inspires hope, and quickens 
faith ; and as a moral power, it bridles passions, crushes appetites, and leads men to 
the greatest possible happiness, without injury to others. Its brotherhood is universal, 
and its acceptance depends upon your immediate obedience. 



Mr. X K Coleman, Captain in the Church Army. 

When I left my home this evening I did not think I should have the honour of 
addressing such a large audience of respectable and intelligent fellow-working-men. 
Never in my life have I spoken to so large a gathering. May God the Holy Spirit 
help me to realise my tremendous responsibility. With regard to the evidences of 
Christianity, I am not prepared to say much upon the external proofs, having had no 
education, and only five months ago gave up my occupation as a collier in the 
Rhondda Valley, yet I may say that, by early rising for prayer and meditation of 
God*s Word and other good and helpful books, I have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of theology to give a reason of the hope that is within me with meekness and rever- 
ence. I do not believe in a working man who strenuously works his physical powers 
and leaves his brains comparatively idle. It is not only a duty, but should be a great 
pleasure to us to glean all useful knowledge, but especially the true knowledge of God 
and divine truth, which alone is able to make us wise unto salvation. My desire 
to-night is to say a few words upon experience, though it may not be generally 
considered as an evidence of, yet it is the most essential part of Christianity. We poor 
drunkards, when we want to prove the truth of drunkenness, and its awful sin and 
misery, we say, ** I know what it is by experience." So we know the vital reality of 
religion by the inward change of heart, and the daily feasting upon the good things 
supplied by the Holy Spirit which dwells therein. Religion is a living reality, and 
must be sustained by a personal and living union with Christ. He is our life. The 
words He speaks to us are life and spirit. May the Holy Spirit help us to incorporate 
them into our lives, and to appropriate them to the good of our fellow- working-men, 
who are dying in darkness at our side. Just a word here for the Church Army. 
God bless the Church Army, which is a part of the dear old Church. I am very 
glad she has welcomed us working-men evangelists to tell the simple story of Jesus' 
love to hundreds and thousands of our dear fellow- workmen, who, I think, have not 
had such an opportunity as they now have in the Church Army for an aggressive 
whole-hearted service for Christ in the Church of England, and my chief object in 
coming upon this platform to-night is to convince you that ''the kingdom of God is 
not in word, but in power," St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, said, ** And 
I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with the excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God." Not with enticing words of man's 
wisdom, but in the demonstration of the spirit and of power. And, my dear fellow- 
working-men, though we may not have much wisdom to understand science, we may, 
by following hard after the grace of love, and earnestly seeking the gift of prophecy, 
be endowed with a power from on high, and with liberty of utterance, such as 
the Holy Spirit will use, to the salvation of many souls. ''It is not by might, nor 
by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord." 



The Rev, S. REYNOLDS Hole, Hon. Canon of Lincoln, Vicar of 

Caunton, Notts, 

Mr Dear Fellows — You ask more than I can give. I am ready to do anything 
in my power, regarding you always as sons and brothers, but I can^t fire off an 
unloaded cannon. And I specially regret my want of ammunition. After that 
grand feu de ioie, which we have just heard from the Bishop of Manchester, to 
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whom I tender my respectful thanks, you might as well ask some old 'woman to 
go to the wicket with a fire shovel, just after Grace had made two hundred. What 
shall I say about this solemn subject, Christian evidences ? We need them, and God 
sends them. We may have lost baptismal grace, forgotten the prayers of childhood, 
and ceased to pray, but some great crisis will remind and restore. I don't like to 
talk about personsil experiences, but a time comes into my thought, when I stood 
beside the grave of one, whom I loved best on earth — my mother, for whom I 
would have given my life — and when that glorious, hope of the resurrection (of which 
the bishop has been speaking) seemed to say to my heart, " Not lost, but gone before.** 
That hope of reunion changed my whole life. The appeal will come to you. If it 
has not come already, pray for it — pray for it until you know that " the kingdom 
of God is within you." All other evidences are only precious as auxiliary to this. 
Pray, and work, and wait. Do your duty manfully, because God gives it you to 
do. Consecrate your daily toil. Then you must go onward and upward. Working 
men, if you want the best evidence of Christianity, go down on your knees in your 
homes to-night, and every night, and ask God to send it into your hearts. 



The Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D., Dean of Armagh. 

Mr. Chairman, my Lord, and Gentlemen — and long may that word mean the 
same thing as British working-men — I have to begin by answering three Questions, 
You know that the terrible responsibility has been laid upon me, which one dared not 
undertake if he dared to face the worse responsibility of shrinking back when called 
to it — the terrible responsibility of saying, off-hand, what best I may in answer to 
whatever question is submitted to this meeting. Only three papers have been sent to 
me, and they are all most rational, intelligent, and such as may well be asked of a 
Christian minister by a thinking man. The first runs thus : — " Shall be glad if you 
will kindly explain the fourteenth verse of the fourteenth chapter of Job, ' If a man 
die, shall he live again.* " The fair answer is, that the story of Job is the story of a 
human being. Our religion is not a cut and dried system ; it did not come to us 
embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles. The Christian Faith is the story of a divine 
life, dealing through all the ages with human lives ; with lives sore-stricken, bowed 
down under the same trials and sufferings, and mental as well as fleshly temptations, 
which you and I have \o face. And very near the beginning, suggested, no doubt, 
by the temporal promises given to the patriarchs, very nearly the hrst temptation of 
the spirit is that of a man writhing under the consciousness that he had bJen doing 
God's will, and yet it was not well with him, and he did not inherit the land. Do 
you wonder that he half despaired ? that in the dim twilight of early religion, before 
life and immortality were brought to light, he cried out, '* If a man die, shall he live 
again ? " And how was Job answered ? Mark well, that it was not by any such 
clear revelation of a future life, as God, in the fulness of the times, has vouchsafed to 
you and me. And, therefore, the doubt which shook the heart of Job, although we 
read that he sinned not, may not be as innocent to-day. But he was answered by a 
revelation of the greatness and awfulness of God, and the impossibility of a man's 
searching Him out by wisdom, or understanding the dread problem thoroughly. A 
living man face to face with God. Then Job felt that He was good, as well as strong, 
and was content to trust Him in the dark. Certainly the revelation of a future life 
was dim and imperfect then ; but when driven from refuge to refuge by the merciless 
Ipgic of his hard friends, Job fell back ypon the mighty truth, *' I know that my 
I^edeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and 
though after my skin wornis destroy this body, yet from my fle&h shall I see God. " 
Now let me be honest with this meeting. Attempts have been made to argue away 
out of this verse the doctrine of the resurrection. • But when you have made it some- 
thing quite common-place and trite, how are you going to explain the eager emphasis 
with wnich the words are ushered in ? It is plain that Job was uttering a new, grand 
thought, revealed by suffering, as the stars by the darkness of the night ; because he 
said, " Oh, that my words were now written, that they were graven with an iron pen 
■and lead upon the rock for ever." I think now that the question is fairly answered. 
The words which perplexed our friend are the human words of a man in process of 
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being tried and taught ; they are divinely recorded, as are those of Satan^ '* Doth Job 
serve God for naught ? " but we are no more bound to defend the frailty of a saint 
than the malice and blasphemy of Satan. The next question is one which somewhat 
tries me, because it has a clear reference to the wise and unanswerable speech with 
which an illustrious prelate inaugurated this meeting. I am asked — and I feel 
somewhat presumptuous in answering it when he is by — '* Is it acknowledged by 
freethinkers and atheists that Christ actually lived and died as recorded in the 
Gospels ? " If this means to ask, do unbelievers accept all that is recorded about 
Christ in the Gospels, of course we must answer, No. One could not be an unbeliever 
who accepted the scriptural account of Jesus. And you must observe that his lord- 
ship spoke only of the first three Gospels. But I will tell you what every educated 
unbeliever admits about the death of Jesus.: the actual story of Christ's death, and 
that a belief immediately sprang up in the story of His resurrection. Now that was 
the foundation of the bishop's argument. Men believed in the resurrection, and thi» 
belief proved to be no rotten, worm-eaten lever of timber, but strong enough ta 
upheave the world, and set it nearer to the sun. But as regards His life, howr much 
is granted ? Just as much as each sceptic thinks it possible for hira to admit, and 
yet cling to his scepticism. Take Renan for example. He seriously believes that 
the charm of a beautiful personality could expel leprosy, and so Renan confesses that 
Tesus cleansed the leper. An illustrious German sceptic believes that excitement and 
hope may expel that disease when already in an advanced stage of recovery, and so 
he also accepts the story. But another is aware that chemical changes cannot be so 
easily wrought ; and he flatly denies the whole story. Yet thes^ others tell us that 
the account is so vital, so full of character, so dramatic, that to doubt it is utterly 
impossible. Such are their principles of criticism. The evidence is' not only sufHcient, 
it IS overwhelming ; and they scout the notion of doubting it, until they reach that 
point, various in every case, at which they feel that the fact in question is destructive 
to their position. Then they ignore the evidence and deny the fact. In the terms of 
this formula, you may state all the concessions and all the denials of every sceptic. 
But now let me tell you what more they grant. Renan is doubtless the most remark- 
able sceptic of this century in France, Strauss in Germany, John Stuart Mill in 
England. Now Renan, up to the fifteenth edition, at least, of his "Life of Jesus,**" 
said, ** Let us banish forever the notion that we have not the evidence of eye-witnesses 
to the Christian miracles." I have told you how he explains away this testimony, 
but the great concession remains. And you have heard already that he pronounced 
Jesus to be the greatest religious genius that ever existed, or probably ever will exist. 
And what did Strauss think about Him ? After stating the Jaw of nature that past 
sins overcloud the conscience afterwards, he goes on to say (I do not profess to give* 
his exact words) that the story which we possess of three years of the life of Jesus, 
attests, not alone His freedom from all present sin, but also the absence of all sinful 
recollections which would have thrown a shadow upon that stainless and translucent 
conscience. And lastly, John Stuart Mill said that when we consider the life of 
Christ, we must admit that the Christian Church made no bad choice of a model anc) 
ideal for all the human race. Now I contend that if there are any laws of mind at all^ 
this is a miracle, an ejtcepiion to their operation, as plain and grand as any physical 
miracle may be. Yet this is confessed by every sceptic except the wretched brawlers 
in the street. The third question is, ** Please say also, is the authenticity of the Old 
Testament acknowledged ? How were the books of the Old Testament handed dowi% 
to us ?'* Well, no, their authenticity is certainly not admitted. But enough is beyond 
question to add another and a grand evidence to all that you have heard to-night. 
The books are assuredly handed down to us by the Jews, the enemies of Christianity,, 
or at least unbelievers in it. It does not follow that the Pentateuch has come from 
Moses, or Daniel from the age of the captivity ; these are problems for great scholars^ 
to debate. What is certain is, that they come to us from before the time of Christ ; 
and, therefore, that Jesus, unlike Mahomed, unlike Buddha, unlike all other 
teachers and messiahs, is vitally connected, not only with aspirations and convictions 
of His own time, but with those of vanished ages. He is exactly described in the 
strange prophecy which tells that every tree of the forest should be brought low, and 
Lebanon (which represented the majesty of Israel) should fall by a mighty one ; but 
out of this ruined stump a new growth should develop ; a rod out of the stump oF 
Jesse, and a sapling out of its roots. From the ruin of ancient Judaism, which you 
see that this strange system itself anticipated, somehow a new growth should spring 
up ; another development with the same sap in it ; the same convictions and 
beliefs, but not the same embodiment of them. Is this not true ? Has not the 
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iancient Hebrew system been cut down by violence ? Yet are not the sap of it, its 
-psalms of worship, its sacrificial theory, its priesthood, its kingship, its war-like 
neroism and its reverence for peace, all flowing in a new stem, far more fruitful than 
the old ? Has there not come, indeed, a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a sapling 
out of his roots ? Now observe what a problem this involves. It said of Jesus, He 
must be the Son of David, yet so immeasurably superior, that Jesse shall rightly have 
called Him Lord. Such sonship must not suffice to explain either the character or 
the crown. He must be a priest, yet these fanatical adiierents of Judaism handed 
over to us the prediction that He must be a priest after an utterly different order. He 
must be King, Priest, Prophet, and yet from the root up, a growth entirely new : a 
-follower of Melchizedek, and yet original as priest ; a new Moses, and yet original as 
Emancipator ; a new David, and yet original as King. And Jesus is so. Priest in a 
temple not made with hands ; liberator from an unearthly tyrant, and king of truth. 
Do you not see that it does not matter a hair's breadth to this grand challenge, 
whether Isaiah wrote seven hundred or five hundred years before Christ, or to what 
•conceivable date you refer the book of Daniel, that in any case the challenge of 
prophecy was in existence long before Jesus came ; and the Master, the Hero, the 
marvellous Thinker, who saw the way to gather all these scattered rays of light into 
■one focus, chose for the lever by which to move the world, a cross. The Jewish 
ideal was prosperity ; days long in the land ; to see one's children's children, and 
peace in Israel ; yet all that was noble, and strong, and pure, and sacred in Judaism 
was perfected when our eyes beheld, not a King in his beauty, but a visage 
marred more than that of any man. Passing from these questions to the general 
subject of our meeting (since I am bidden to go on further), you remember that our 
;good friend, Mr. Celestine Edwards, spoke of a time when a doubter was scouted. 
Surely this meeting shows that the Church of England at least is not afraid to treat 
honest questions honestly ; that we have learned the meaning of the words — 

** He fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them, thus he came at length 

To call a firmer faith his own." 

> 

But you must not for a moment suppose that we pretend to have put before you even 
a synopsis of all the evidences for the Faith of Christ. Ill were it for our Zion if you 
could walk round about her, deliberately marking her bulwarks and telling her 
towers in fifteen minutes. And ill for us if we try to scamper around like a bevy of 
Cook's tourists rushing over the Continent in three weeks, staring at every- 
thing, and seeing nothing at all. But we have tried to help you to take 
up a right position, a fair mental attitude towards the evidences, neither 
disquieted because there are some which do not much impress you, nor 
looking for impossible demonstrations, and so neglecting what exists. The infidel 
has no business perplexing you about inspiration, or abstruse doctrines such as the 
Atonement. The Gospel is the story of God in Christ. These doctrines are inferences 
from it. They are like the barracks inside a fortress, commodious and valuable for the 
garrison, but not the enemies affairs, and the place cannot be captured by criticising 
their sanitary condition. If there were no sort of inspiration, the resurrection of Jesus 
would still rest on better evidence than we can produce for tlie murder of C%sar. Far 
better. What do people make of the battle of Waterloo, when they doubt the four 
Gospels, and the broad bold story these tell, because they cannot make every detail fit 
into its place — or think they cannot? When did the battle of Waterloo begin? At 10, 
said Wellington ; at 11.30, said Alava ; at 12, said Napoleon and Drouet, and at I, said 
Ney. And all these men were honest and they knew the facts as well as if they were 
inspired — they were simply using words in a different sense from one another. And 
since religion is not at stake, no person cries out against them, nor denies the battle 
altogether. Nor should you be frightened by the differences among Christians, nor by 
the various other religions of human origin which compete with ours. For look at 
medicine. An Arabian doctor wanted to cure the headache of a friend of mine by 
putting a red hot coin upon his scalp. But his craving, his blind groping, did not dis- 
prove the science of medicine ; it rather bore witness to it, the witness of human instinct, 
demanding a satisfaction which exists somewhere. You do not say to the professors 
in the various schools of medicine — allopath, homoeopath, tar cure, whey cure, grape 
cure> faith cure, cold water cure, and the rest of them-^** Gentlemen, settle 3rour disputes 
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first among yourselves* and then you shall prescribe for my dying child.** No, you 
realise that life has laid on you the responsibility of privcUe judgment, and while dis- 
charging that responsibility (like a protestant) you allow yourself to be guided and 
taught (like a churchman). But why should you be frightened from the Church by 
nonsense that could never frighten you from the apothecary's shop ? Is there no 
instinctive craving for God among sick souls, even in heathenism — groping after Him 
if haply they may find Him. Nor will I for one, be frightened by the demand that 
religion should be proved like Euclid, beyond cavil or dispute, so that we should all 
agree about it. No moral truth can be treated after this fashion. If a man denies 
Euclid, you don*t call him bad, but an idiot. But take the honest and meanest moral 
saying : *' Honesty is the best policy, the truth always comes out ** ; or any other high- 
minded attempt to make virtue a mere piece of calculation, such as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer indulges in. You cannot prove that the truth always comes to light. When 
a man denies that honesty is the best policy, you don't call him a fool, you suspect him 
of being a scoundrel. For it is the essence of such truth that you believe, certainly not 
against your reason, nor even without it, but by the joint action of reason and something 
else, higher, nobler, and more sacred. What is that ? How comes it that a stupid 
and untaught woman may see deeper into moral truth than the marvellous brain of 
Napoleon ever reached ? And, working men, it is least of all for you to deny this 
something beyond the brain, which you may possess amid routine and monotony 
equally with the right product of universities and senates, this flower of common man- 
hood, this to which Jesus appealed when He gave as a proof of His commission that 
the poor have the Gospel preached unto them. . If moral truth cannot be reached by 
mere logic, still less can truth of the affections. Father and son, mother and daughter, 
can they argue out beyond refutation that their love is wisely placed ; can they prove 
that, as one may prove that the angles of a triangle make two right angles? Yet the 
man who lives and dies alone, because he dares not love nor trust, what is he ? You 
are mad if you love man or woman against or without your reason, but you must love 
by the help of something more than brain, or else die with your nature embittered, 
spoiled, reduced to the snarling and snapping likeness of a dog's, from which the cynic 
has his name. Now the religion of Christ differs from all other creeds, because it is 
not only a system of morals, but an appeal to hearts, it bids us love God that we may 
obey Him, and it alone enables us to do this. To warm duty into a glow, not only 
intellectual nor even emotional, but a fire of personal affection, that was the deed of 
the Galilean Carpenter, and of Him alone on earth. And therefore our religion, 
which as I said, is essentially the story of Jesus, cannot be a mere chronicle of bygone 
years \ it must be a present power, a force which we can realize with evidences for the 
heart as well as for the brain. Go out and look at the stars. Some of them are so 
remote that the light now falling on your eyes has left them for centuries, and you 
would not cease to see them if they had been extinguished a hundred years ago. But 
the evidence for that ancient star is not a dry astronomical record ; no, it is the ray, the 
lustre upon your own eyeballs. Now the physical life of Jesus on earth ceased eighteen 
centuries ^o. But you are not asked to believe it only on the faith of ancient records 
(however conclusive to the men who understand such subjects) ; no, but because the 
glory of that life is to-night a visible verifiable fact. Here is the Church of Christ, 
with its services and sacraments — can you match them anywhere ? Our politics are 
pretty hot. during an election, but politics cannot gather millions of people, women and 
children, as well as men, all the world over, every week in the year. Find me a politi- 
cal song as wide-spread as the ** Rock of Ages ; *' or a political programme repeated like 
the Apostles* Creed. The thing is beyond all experience ; it is a miracle. And what 
is the secret of this power, which observe that you cannot ignore or turn your back 
upon carelessly, because it demands your obedience, you must submit to it or rebel ? 
You may deny that it lies in a real life and death, but you cannot deny this : — the 
power of Christianity lies in the story of the life, and still more of the death and 
resurrection, of Jesus Christ. Now here is an evidence for working meti. Whatever 
is beyond you, this is plain. The story of Jesus is a fact, and so is the existence of 
His Church — full of imperfections, no doubt, and of false members, like traitors in a 
nation and spies and deserters in an army, yet held together by unearthly motives, 
inspired with unearthly hopes, and doing common duties all the better because seek- 
ing a heavenly city. Why, the very outcry against the failures of professing Christians 
marks their peculiarity. Did you ever hear of a drunken Christian defending himself 
because unbelievers do the same ? But how eagerly they excuse themselves by him I 
How readily they admit that it is hopeless to expect them to behave l)etter or more 
purely for this new truth of theirs. At all events, here is the Church, with the story 
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of J6STIS in her hand. These are here, I open the record and read, " I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me." Is that true ? Has that Carpenter become the load- 
stone for ancient and modern civilisations, races, modes of thought ? Are all the 
grandest buildings in the world surmounted by the Cross of Jesus? And what is the 
ase of quibbling about the date of Daniel, when this prodigious prophecy and its 
fulfilment stare us in the face? The Mahommedan fights for Paradise, not for 
Mahomed ; the Buddhist dreams of his Nirvana, not of Gautama ; but the true 
Christian lives and dies as the love of Christ constrains him. This very day fortnight 
a good woman said to me, " Thanks be to His Holy Name, I have known Him for 
years a great deal better than I know you." Match that, if you can, from the story 
of any other man eighteen centuries dead. I repeat that it is beyond all experience, 
above al} the ascertained laws of the human mind — a miracle, visible among us, 
beyond denial. And, just as He foretold, this power is not half so much in His life 
as in His death, because He is lifted up He has drawn all men unto Him. How did 
He divine and foretell that the Cross of Christ should constrain us, and the dying corn 
of wheat should bear fruit ? He founded the communion feast to proclaim that His 
flesh wiis meat indeed. But there is no other case of the death of sage or hero giving 
joy to his followers. You would not rejoice in Trafalgar if all that happened there 
was that Nelson was shot. Neither did anyone profess to feed upon the body and 
blood of Socrates. Only Jesus could feed the dim fires of human love (which burn 
for a few years, and illumine a few faces around one hearth, and then return to ashes) 
until ages could not quench, nor life, nor death, nor the circle of the world set bounds 
to the name of our love to Christ. Only Jesus knew how to glorify common and 
monotonous lives with the intense glow and warmth of noble conflict and high hope, 
and deep conviction and pure and sublime aspirings. Only Jesus could so teach that 
sage and workman and child should understand and equally revere, and so live that 
woman and statesman, child and hero, savage and philosopher can all imitate what 
they adore. Do you think He stumbled upon all this ? Or that fraud made Him so 
holy, or delusion made Him so wise ? But if not, there is no possible verdict except- 
Napoleon's, looking at his own faded empire, and at the Kmgdom that cannot be 
moved, " I know men, and I tell you Jesus Christ was not a man." 
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WORKING MEN'S DEVOTIONAL MEETING. 

ADDRESSES. 

Mr. W. MUNN, Wolverhampton. 

My lord, I have been asked by many fellow working men to offer you to-night our 
thanks for having called us together during this week to the meetings which have 
been held in this hall. I know not for myself how to thank you, and I am sure there 
are many in this room to-night, and some who are not here, who thank you from the 
bottom of their hearts, that you thought, without suggestion, that the working men of 
Wolverhampton should take part in the Congress which has been held in. the town this 
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year. I am sure there is not one of us who has been here, that hds nbt been wanned 
in our heart. We have felt that we have had a part, not only as members of the Church 
of God, but a real part in this Congress. We have been asked to give our advice ; we 
have been asked to throw out su^estions ; we have been asked to criticise and talk in 
any way we like about the proceedings of Congress, or any other matter which can con- 
cern the Church, and if we have not let our voice be heard, it is not because we 
have been unmindful of what we have been asked ; it is because we have felt in our 
hearts that the Church has been up and doing, and you, my lord, as head of the Church 
in this diocese, have done all you could for the good of the Church, and the good of the 
working men members of the Church. My lord, our time is to be occupied in a more 
important way this evening. We have met together for a devotional purpose, yet I 
would offer again the thanks of each and all of us to you for your kindness in having 
called these meetings together, which we have attended during this week. 
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My Dear Brothers, if I had quite understood what Mr. Munn was going to say, I 
do not know that I should have so readily consented to his speaking to you. I rather 
thought that he was going to offer an expression of thankfulness to Almighty God for 
the privileges which you had enjoyed during this week, and I am quite sure that that 
thought was not absent from his mind, but he was kind enough to take notice of myself 
as the channel through which, on account of my position, that blessing of God had been 
brought within your reach ; for really that is all that I have to do with the matter. If 
the thought came into my mind, it was God who put it there ; if I had the opportunity 
of bringing my desire to pass, it was because of the position to which God has called 
me ; but none the less I do thank Mr. Munn very much, and you very heartily, for your 
kindness in expressing your thankfulness in this way, and ail I can do, and what I shall 
rejoice to do, is to hand on — if I may say it in reverence — to hand on to my Master 
and yours the expression of your thanksgiving, that as He was pleased to send you the 
blessing in some measure tnrough my hand, your thanksgivings may go up with my 
own from my lips to Him to-night. But I trust I may hope — I am sure I may — that 
every one of you here to-night, when you say your prayers (and I hope that every one 
of you do say your prayers), will say your own word of thanksgiving to God, for any 
comfort or help you have had from these meetings during the Congress week. Now 
we are met here to-night for a devotional meetmg. I told you I Was very happy to 
meet you the other night, and I am glad to hear that there have been similarly crowded 
meetings on each evening of the week, but I am even more happy to-night. 
And why ? Because we have not met to discuss questions where there is the excitement 
of perhaps making suggestions, making criticisms, finding fault. No, we have met for 
a devotional purpose. We have come to worship and fall down and kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. We have come as brothers in the great family of God, without any 
distinction whatever, merely as brothers, and as God's sons, to offer up to Him the ex- 
pression of our hearts. " We are met, I say, for a devotional purpose. What do we 
mean by that ? What do we mean by devotion ? Many people, no doubt, associate 
the word with a life full of times of prayer and services in church, and other religious 
seasons and occupations. Well, these are the accompaniments of a devotional life, but 
they are not the essence of it ; they are the outcome of it, but its root lies far deeper, 
and if we think of the very word itself, it will tell us what it means. Devotion. It is 
devoting ourselves to God. That is the meaning of devotion. It is not merely kneel- 
ing down, praying to God or singing praises to God, or meeting together in God*s 
House ; although, of course, wherever there is a devoted life, there are these acts of 
outward devotions along with it ; but what it means is this : God is for ever saying, 
** My son, give Me thy heart " ; and a devotional life is the-reponse of our hearts to 
God's invitation ; and the offering up of ourselves and our hearts one by one, to Him 
who so lovingly condescends to ask us for our hearts. That is the meaning of devotion. 
It is the giving up of our life to God. So the first thought that must come into our 
minds to-night is, what does this really involve ? At first sight it may seem impossible 
for busy men like you (but, remember, I am a busy man, too) to give up their lives io 
this way, if we think of it as simply a succession of acts of devotion ; but when we re- 
member, as we are taught by Holy Scripture, that to be faithful in our duties is itself 
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devotion to God ; when we remember that we may show our devotion to Him in the 
discharge of the nlost ordinary duties of our daily life, if they are done in a right spirit, 
if they are done as the offering up of our time and our abilities to God, there may be 
the truest lives of devotion among the busiest of men. And nowhere does the de* 
votional life show itself more beautifully than in those who are living lives of toil. It 
is there that the consecration of life and heart to God has an especial beauty, even in the 
eyes of God's children, and we cannot doubt a special acceptableness in the eyes 
of God Himself. I want you to think of this throughout the proceedings of this 
evening. You will be spoken to about prayer, about the observance of the LfOrd*s 
Day, about self-sacrifice, endurance, and so forth, but the essence of the whole thing 
lies in the response of the individual to the loving demand of God : *' My son, give 
Me thy heart " ; for as God*s Word tells us, out of the heart are the issues of life. As 
a man s heart is, so will his life be. If his heart is right with God, he will live a 
godly life. If his heart be devoted to God, he will live a devotional life ; and 
the thought that lies at the root of all that we are going to consider to-night is 
this: Are we willing to give up our hearts and our lives into God*s hands that He 
may rule them, that He may guide them, . and work out in them the beautiful 
purpose of His love ? One word more. I want you all to remember that God has a 
purpose of love towards eacli one of you. God does not deal with you in any 
naphazard way. God knows all about you, every one of you ; your faults, your sins, 
your struggles after higher things ; everything God knows, and God has a plan and 
purpose of love for each one of you, as if there were no other one in the world, in 
order that by carrying out that purpose of His love He may bring you safe to Himself 
hereafter. And this consciousness of God's loving purpose to you must be the very 
ruling thought in your lives, the continual giving up of yourselves to Him, that He 
may guide you, and rule you, and bring you safe home to Himself at last. Now, if this 
is to be a reality with us, it must be a very practical thing ; and I do trust, my dear 
brothers, that when this night has come to an end, and you have heard all the helpful 
instruction which I know you will receive from my friends and brothers who are going 
to speak to you, that each of you will ask yourself the question, What can I do in 
order to respond more freely to that loving demand of Gcid, how can I by God's help 
so shape my life, so live, so employ my powers and my time, that my life may be 
really a devoted life, devoted to God's glury and to God's sexvice ? 1 say this is a 
practical question that each of you will have to ask yourselves ; and I do trust that 
you will make up your minds that you will not go home saying ** How beautiful Mr. 
So-and-so spoke,' or, " How true that was that Mr. So-and-so said," but that you 
will ask yourselves, ** What am I going to do about it?" You dear fellows who are 
here to-night, whatever parishes you may be connected with, rally round your 
clergyman, go to him and say, *' I want to be some use to God for all God's great love 
to me, what can I do for you, what can I do for God ? " Your clergyman would be 
bound in the sight of God, and I am sure he would recognise his responsibility, tu 
give you something, not only to help forward the work, but that you might have the 
happiness of feeling that you were fellow workers — I will not say with your clergyman, 
but fellow workers with our Blessed Lord Himself. I do trust that from this night 
there will be a great uprising of spiritual desire on the part of you working men, that 
you will not rest satisfied till you are able to show, not ostentatiously, but humbly and 
practically, in your daily lives, and in your daily work, that you have made a fresh 
offering of your hearts and your lives to God to-night ; that you have understood and 
entered into the spirit of this devotional meeting. And so, dear friends, we will 
begin our meeting with the ofHce of prayer which has been provided for us, 
asking God's Holy Spirit to help us, as we are gathered together before Him. 
I once more commend you to the loving care of God. I hope we shall often 
meet with some of you again, or all of you, I wish I could meet with you much 
oftener than I do, but I hope I shall hear from your clergy in Wolverhampton that 
there has been a great rallying of the working men round the clergy in the different 
parishes, and that the work of God has got a great lift from this devotional meeting 
to-night. 

A short devotional office, consisting of the Apostles Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 
special versicles and responses, and collects, was then said. 
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The Rev. GEORGE Everard, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 

Dover. 

Thank God for the exceeding privilege of prayer. The minds of men are often 
so blind that they regard the greatest benefit and privilege as a burdensome duty, a 
hard bondage, which they delay as long as possible. It is so with prayer. We ought 
ever to look at it as a joy and a delight that we are allowed to pray ; but instead of 
this, men shrink from it, and often put it off to a sick and dying hour. Let it not be 
so with us. Let us thank God for the mercy seat, and value prayer as one of our 
greatest benefits. But there is often a sort of bugbear that makes men hesitate to believe 
in prayer. They think of fixed laws, and imagine it foolish to conceive that prayer for 
such things as rain, or the health of a child, or of yourself, can prevail with God. But 
such an idea need never stand in your way. Fixed laws there are, but why should they 
hinder the power of prayer ? Remember the force of personal will. This is one of the 
clearest laws with which we have to do. By this, natural laws are made to work out 
results you might never have expected. The appl^ that would have fallen to the 
earth is caught in its descent. The steamship ploughs the ocean. The electric wire 
carries its message beneath the wave. The field once covered with weeds is covered 
with a goodly crop of grain. All these testify to the force of man's will, working 
out marvellous results through natural laws. But what shall we say of Him Who 
gave these laws, the All-wise, the Almighty God, Who has infinite resources to do 
what He will ? If you believe in a personal God, do you not see how He can 
work out His own will, and fulfil the prayers of His people by His own laws ? He 
that made the eye, shall He not see ? He that made man's will to be such a mighty 
power in the world, shall not He fulfil His own will by His own laws, if it so seem 
best to His infinite wisdom ? Never let this bugbear of natural law hinder your faith 
in God as hearing the prayers of His people. But, leaving this, let us dwell on the 
exceeding jprivilege of prayer. The Times correspondent at Vienna gave a remarkable 
account of an evening last May, which he spent at an undress reception of the 
Emperor Joseph. He names it as the secret 9f .the great popularity of the 
emperor. He found gathered together generals, statesmen, artists, inventors — 
those who had lately received promotion of any kind ; widows, orphans, and some of 
the poorest of the people. Once or twice every week the emperor has such a 
gathering. If any one has a reasonable petition to present, he may come directly to 
the emperor and tell him his story face to face, without any secretary or other person 
being in the room. The emperor receives the poorest as graciously as the richest. 
He has a way of setting such at their ease by his frank, open manner. He hears the 
petition, and then gives a frank, honest, yes or no, and he always sticks to it. When 
he has accepted the request, which he usually does, he never fails to keep his promise. 
Here is an illustration of the privilege of prayer. You may come to Him Who is 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. The poorest is as welcome as the richest, the 
highest as the lowest. The Lord will receive you graciously, and if for your good He 
will grant your request. And He will never break a promise — what He undertakes 
He will surely perform. Another thought which helps one to see the privilege of 
prayer is the exceeding fatherliness of God. He is constantly set before us as '*Our 
Father in Heaven." Two friends are conversing together by the fireside ; a little boy 
comes in and leaps on his father's knee, and whispers some request into his father's 
ear, and then runs out of the room, glad because his father promises to grant his wish. 
So may I come to my Father in Heaven. I must come as a little child, and then I 
may whisper in His ear my desires, and He will grant them. Or look at the mother 
on board a steamer, all night long ever ready to run to the side of a sick child, and 
bending down to catch the least wish the child may express. Oh, the tender 
motherliness of God, if I may venture to use the expression, ** As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you." Again we see the privilege of prayer in 
the blessed Channel through which our prayers ascend to God. You are oppressed 
with the consciousness of your grievous sins, failures, short-comings. How dare such 
a sinner approach a Holy God? But I see the blood sprinkled around the throne — • 
I see the living, sympathising High Priest, ever standing there and pleading for me. 
Then I can rejoice. Then I know that my prayer will be heard. 
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"Father, God, Who seest in me 
Only sin and misery, 
Turn to Thine Anointed On6, 
Look on Thy beloved Son : 
Him for Sinners bruised see, 
Look through Jesus' wounds on me," 

Then another thought is also helpful. Who has not felt often the difficulty of prayer? 
The heart is so cold and dull and dead, it seems impossible to think a thought or to 
Utter a "prayer. A great stone lies upon the well's mouth, but the Holy Spirit comes 
and removes the stone. He stirs up our desires — He puts words into our lips — He 
enables us to pray. Thank God for all this. As we see how the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Sp'irit encourages us in prayer, we may well take up the words we have so 
often used, and say, ** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holv 
Ghost : as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. ' 
But in dwelling upon the privilege of prayer, let us now take a lower ground. Prayer 
is a sovereign preservative against the sins and temptations that surround us. We 
are told that workers in steel have a mouth-piece to keep out of the system the 
particles of steel which might injure the constitution. The diver who goes down 
into the depths of the water carries with him a pipe by which he may continue to 
inhale the air from above. Such is prayer. It is the mouth-piece by which we may 
escape the numberless temptations which may injure the soul. It is the pipe by 
which we may draw down the atmosphere of a purer clime. You may be surrounded 
by blasphemy, unbelief, vice, and evil of every kind, but live in prayer, continue in 
prayer, and you shall pass unharmed through it all, and be able to abide in holiness, 
purity, and love. Once in this town I knew a man who thus lived. In the works, 
and at many times during the day, he would kneel down, when alone, and seek help 
from God, and thus was he enabled to overcome the snares about him. Amongst the 
privileges of prayer it is well to remember the four-fold extension of prayer given by 
St. Paul ; he bids us pray as to all things. ** In everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God.*' He bids us 
pray at all times. "Pray without ceasing." ** Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit." Pie bids us pray in all places. " I will that men pray 
everywhere, holding up holy hands without wrath and doubting." He bids us pray 
for all men. ** I will that prayers, supplications, thanksgivings, be made for all men. 
What a vast privilege is it that under all possible circumstances, at all times of fear, 
sorrow, temptation, or care, in every place where our lot may be cast,. and for all men 
far and near, we are invited to offer prayer to the Father in heaven. One thought 
more. If this be such a privilege, at once avail yourself of it — at once come and seek 
a blessing at your Father's house. A Suffolk labourer was once asked if he prayed ; 
he answered that he knew little about prayer, but as he followed the plough he 
talked to God, and he believed God heard him. Here is the simple idea of prayer. 
We may go and talk to God. We may talk to Him about our sins, our wants, our 
sorrows. We may talk to Him about His own lovingkindness and mercy, and thank 
Him for them all. We may come and leave all our desires and fears and cares 
with Him, and know that He hears and will undertake for us. Let me close with an 
incident which will show the happy results of prayer. One who had long neglected a 
throne of grace was, a good many years since, walking home through the streets of 
Manchester, when a thought was put into his mind : ** Every week, every month you 
live, you are growing more careless and indifferent, and soon you will be hardened in 
your sins. Would it not be better at once to begin to pray?" So, as he walked 
along, he offered his first real prayer, which was something of this kind : — ** O Father, 
forgive me all my sin, through Jesus' Blood, and give me Thy Holy Spirit." And 
now, after all those years, he who thus prayed can trace back to that night whatever 
blessing and comfort and usefulness he may have had. " It came to me from a 
Father who heareth prayer." If never before, will not you offer your first prayer this 
night ? This night, October 7th, 1887, will you not, too, offer an earnest petition that 
God would forgive you and give you His blessed Spirit ? Do not refuse. Do not 
delay. God will bless you if you seek Him. 
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The Rev. Henry R. Heywood, Vicar of Swinton. 



Brother Men, — In response to an invitation to address you this evening on any sub- 
ject connected with personal religion, other than private prayer, I beg permission to 
contribute a few thoughts on '* The Observance of Sunday as a part of Personal 
Religion." My object will be to ask you not to leave the Sunday question to lake 
its chance with you, but, on the contrary, to give the matter your earnest and 
thoughtful consideration ; and with reference, especially, to rest and worship. 

Kow, you will see at once, that though the subject is very wide, yet that on this 
.occasion I must shut myself up in a very small enclosure ; and, also, that I must take 
much for granted. Thus, I shall address myself to those only who accept the Church 
of England as their Church ; and further, to those only who have a desire to try to 
live to God's glory in this world, looking by and by for ** the life of the world to 



come." 



Moreover, since my object is to be very practical, I shall not stop to enquire on 
what precise ground it is that we hold Sunday observance to be a part of our personal 
religion. I shall be content, broadly, to regard the Sabbath as made by God for 
man ; holding that it is God*s good pleasure that one day in seven be set apart for 
-man's temporal and spiritual benefit ; holding (hat the return of Sunday is a knock 
at the door of our hearts by the hand of Him Who is the very Light of the world. 

Now, if all this is so, let my first word of exhortation be — ^give this Sunday question, 
viewed as a part of personal religion, some honest consideration and thought. We 
are bound, if the gift of Sunday is a gift from God, to take the question up for our- 
selves, considering {a) what ought I to do myself as an individual, and (^) what ought 
I to do for the sake of example at home — example having, as two bishops told us on 
Tuesday, so tremendous a power. 

A great many men, I fancy, have not put themselves to the trouble of doing this, 
with this result, that Sunday — the Lord s Day — is coming, by many, to be just for- 
gotten ; for many to be just rubbed out. So, if I say not another word, let me say 
this. Think about your personal observance of Sunday, and come to some decision, 
as in the sight of God, as to what you had best do, and had best not do. Other 
'people, they to their own master stand or fall. " Let every man judge himself, and 
not. another." "Let every man be full^ persuaded in his own mind." That is my 
first point. Give this Sunday observance subject your thought, as a matter of your 
personal religion, and then act on some thought-out principle. 

Next. For what purpose does Sunday — the Lord's Day — come to us every seven 
days, and come to us from God ? Well, anyhow, remember two purposes — (i) rest, 
(2) worship. Sunday is for rest, and Sunday is for worship — both, {a) That I may, 
if possible, rest ; and, so far as is possible, give others opportunities of rest, {b) That 
I may, if possible, worship ; and, so far as is possible, give others opportunities of 
worship. 

When you give the Sunday question your consideration, as a part of your personal 
religion (which I beg you to do), consider, (a) possibilities of rest, and consider {b) 
possibilities of worship. Of course I can only give you now broad principles for con- 
sideration ; details vary with the circumstances of the individual, for what is possible 
for one may not be at all possible for another. 

(i ) The Lord's day, then, is a day for rest, rest for self, rest for others, rest from worldly 
business, rest from worldly pleasure. That is the broad principle. What we have to 
do is to try and carry out the principle (as well as circumstances will permit) for our- 
selves and for others. Some Sunday trading may be necessary for some — a great deal 
is not : anyhow, paying wages, getting wages paid on Friday rather than on Saturday 
helps Sunday rest. A great many people are very thoughtless about their servants on 
Sundays, giving them scant leisure or rest. 

In London they can do without their letters on Sundays. The committee which 
has been considering the qyestion of Sunday postal labour, seem to suggest possibilities 
(outside London) of alternate Sundays for. the postmen to rest, and even possibilities, 
if we will vote for it, of no Sunday delivery of letters, where so desired. Show your 
colours when the time comes, and be on the side of the Lord's Day for rest. 

Sporting newspapers, or, anyhow, newspapers dealing mostly with sports, are 
hawked about now increasingly on Sunday mornings. My advice is, do not buy them ; 
not " because Sunday alters the great laws of right and wrong, for, perhaps, nothing 
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(it has been said) that is right on week days can be absolutely wrong on Sundayis ; '** 
but partly because, if we buy, we are so far discouraging Sunday rest fur others, and 
partly because if we spend Sunday in reading only such newspapers, or novels, or the 
like, it is a sign of what is '*a great pity, this, that on the Lord's Day we do not care 
for something better."* 

Sunday Labour. You know of many who have seldom Sunday rest, and constant 
Sunday toil, at mills, blast furnaces, forges, in pits, on railways, on tram-cars. Th6 
old commandment was, " Work six days in order that you may rest on the seventh." 
The revised code is, " Work on the seventh, and then the other six will be all avail- 
able too." And, last week, I was told of some who amend that code, and in order to 
play on the Saturday, work on the Sunday. 

Weill You must face the question for yourselves, using your conscience and your 
reason. 

Scheme for as little Sunday labour for yourselves, and for othe;^s, as may be ; and 
use, as little as may be, tramcars and railways, and those other Sunday conveyances 
for hire, the number of which now is largely on the increase, all which, in the using, 
necessitates the labours of others ; and also, as opportunity arises, put in a word for 
alternate Sunday rest for Sunday toilers. That is a partial loop-hole for escape from 
a difficult problem. 

It is never our duty, on this matter of Sunday labour, to judge others ; but ever our 
duty to avoid as much of it as we can for ourselves and others ; for sure it is, that if 
we are going to do without our Sundays for rest, and for worship, there will be a great 
loss and harm some day ; and so, what Sunday travelling can be avoided — avoid. 
For myself, until better informed, I would be very sorry to see Sunday the cheap trip 
day of the week. I would be very sorry to see in England, as in France, Sunday the 
Derby Day. I would be sorry to see Sunday afternoons the afternoons for cricket, 
bowls, or for football ; and, anyhow,, for one day in the seven, I would do without 
lawn tennis, billiards, bagatelle, or cards. For why? This all means the Church 
going down the hill side to fraternise with the world, instead of, as it might be, the 
Church beckoning the world to "come up hither." This all means Sunday, the 
Lord's Day, getting forgotten, getting rubbed out. Saturday and Sunday coming to 
be like twins ; and I do not want to level down Sunday to my standard, rather to 
raise up my standard to Sunday level. 

(2) And now as to the Lord's Day for worship, not for rest only ; for rest and wor- 
ship, for both ; and we must not forget this, as once a working man did (I quote the 
published words of an old lay helper),t who, being asked to come to church, said, 
"Well, yes, if there were two Sundays in the week I would be glad to come to church, 
but, as things are, I like my day of rest. Why, sir, it is one of my main pleasures to 
lie a-bed on a Sunday morning, and hear the church bell going. Thank Heaven, say 
I, that bell has no meaning for me, and round I turn myself, and go to sleep again. 
Oh, sir, if you were obliged to get up, summer and winter, at five o clock, to the tune 
of that factory bell, I believe you would come to think a bell quite friendly like, if it 
had no pay meaning with it. I like the church bell. I would miss it sorely if I did 
not hear it. * It says to me every Sunday morning — * You are a free man to-day ' ; and I 
say to that bell, * Thank you kindly, and thank whoever is pulling you.' " 

If that man had spoken after that fashion to me, I hope I should have said, ** My 
friend, I can sympathise with you, and I can feel for you. Your body wants rest, but 
your spirit wants refreshment just as much, and here is the Lord's Day for rest, and for 
communion with'i and the worship of, God. There is such a 'thing as taking it in 
turns, going turn about. What should you say (by way of a start) to getting up for 
worship once a month — once a month, and if then, by degrees, it comes to be twice a 
month, we shall know one another better, and love one another more." Because 
indeed we are so secular, such worldly Christians, that we have need to force our- 
selves not to neglect the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of so many 
is. We have need to force ourselves to use our Sundays, as a help in desecularising 
ourselves, and as stepping-stones to Heaven. We have need to force ourselves to 
sanctify one day, that the other six may abide in the shadow of it ; to specially 
consecrate a part of our life in order to the raising of our whole life. And think of 
the opportunity (if made use of) — think of the loss (if neglected) of the gift of Sunday, 
one day in every seven. Seven years of nothing but Sundays in fifty years of life. 

• Welldon's Sermons. 
+ ** The Masses : How shall we reach them." By an Old Lay-Helper. 
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Oh« would that men would realise the worth of Heaven before it is lost. I aslc you, 
how can we men, whose minds, day by day, get entangled with the things of earth, 
distracted with the follies of earth, polluted with the sins of earth, how can we become 
meet for a heavenly inheritance unless we purify and polish our dull and dusty souls ? 
In our homes, in our business, there are days and hours for this special work and th€U\ 
is there to be no Lorc^s Day, for helping men to grow brighter in His eyesight > 
and foi; worshipping and adoring Him ? 

.Oh ! believe me, Sunday is a very real knock at our doors by the hand of Him who 
knows our every need. 

What may be done at any time, is often done at no time. Then let Sunday (God's 
good gift to us) be our very special day for worship — Sunday worship is woefully neg- 
lected. I cannot say how often men should attend public worship on Sundays ; it 
depends ; some who would come twice, find it hard enough to come once. Some who 
do come twice, had better only come once, if by so doing they can get another to 
come once, who otherwise would not come at all. It all depends. Men must use 
their consciences and their common sense, think the matter well over, and act accor- 
dingly. But one thing seems to me to be plain, that when we speak and think of 
worship on the Lord's Day as an important part of the observance of the day, that 
Service, which the Lord Himself specially appointed, we have no right to leave out of 
the reckoning ; and yet how markedly is the Holy Communion left unheeded. The 
difficulties of many men in the way of heeding it are not unknown to me. But 
" where there is a will there is a way. ** What man has done, man can do." " Love 
makes hard things easy " ; and remember, that if alternate Sunday rest is a possible 
loop-hole out of the difficult problem of Sunday labour, alternate Sunday Communion, 
or monthly Sunday Communion, is a possible loop-hole out of the difficulties of 
Sunday rest. Because I cannot do this always, that is no reason why I cannot do 
this at times. Herein I give my advice. 

But, then, when I thus press for worship as an all-important part of our personal 
Sunday observance, I would add that those who specially have the management of 
services, as a part of public worship, should make it a chief object to render those 
services attractive by their joyousness and heartiness, and that churches should be 
made beautiful and cheerful — decorated with texts, or mottoes, or pictures, or leaves, 
or flowers — all for this reason, amongst others, to afford pleasure and joy, and for the 
sake of spending on the Lord's House what is so commonly spent on the houses of His 
people. Open churches ; free churches ; services arranged under the full knowledge 
that if the ** Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath," then, as it has 
also been said, '* the prayer-book was made for man, and not man for the prayer-book«* 
And inside those churches, men to minister who^I quote the Bishop of Bedford — 

Who shall be men indeed. 
Moulding upon the Pattern* man their life. 
Setting the great things in the foremost place, 
And speaking heart to heart, and face to face. 



Mr. William Munn, Wolverhampton, 

Fellow Working Men, — I have been asked, as one of yourselves, to speak to you 
to-night on the subject of Endurance. It is written in the pages of God's word that 
man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward, and if it were not written there we 
should know it to be so by our own sad experience. To endure trouble is one of the 
penalties we sinful men have to pay for living in a sin-stricken world. Sin brought 
trouble into the world, sin has perpetuated it, and to-day a great deal of the trouble 
we have to endure is either a direct consequence of our own or others' sin. There is 
no virtue of necessity in endurance, because we cannot escape from it, but there may 
be virtue in it, if it leads us on the way of penitence, and so brings us nearer to our 
God. Let us look at some of the saints of old, and see how they endured the troubles 
and disappointments of this life, and what it was that enabled them to endure. David 
has said, " Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven and whose sin is covered.** 
'* Happy is the man whose God is the Lord." *' Blessed is the man who trustelh in 
the Lord." My brothers, it was knowing that the Lord was his God, and that He had 
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pardoned his sin, which gave David so much courage in the midst of his troubles. He 
knew what it was to have trouble in his kingdom, trouble in his family, trouble in his 
own heart. Listen to him as he mourns for his son Absalom, who had rebelled 
against him, and who had died in his rebellion : '* O Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom, would God I had died for thee, my son, my son." And yet amidst all his troubles 
he did not lose heart. Look, my brothers, and take the blessings of forgiveness ; see 
what courage it gives. David can stand alone and look a host in the face, and say, 
*' Though a host encamp against me I will not fear." See, too, how religion enabled 
Job to bear the troubles that were heaped upon him ; see what confidence and trust 
it gave him. Hear him as he sits, afflicted in mind, body, and estate, amidst the 
wreck of fortune and on the graves of his children : '' Though He slay me, I will trust 
in Him." Look, too, at the Apostle Paul, and see how religion enabled him, not only 
to endure the troubles which came upon him, but to be content amidst them all. 
Conscious that he was united to a living Saviour, that Chrbt dwelt in him, he could 
endure hardship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Look at him — he is in cold, in 
nakedness, in hunger, in fasting ; he is now under the Roman scourge, now under the 
Jews' stripes, now in the deep, now in the dungeon. Does he murmur? Does he 
think God is dealing hard with him? Hear him: "I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am therewith to be content." Courage, confidence, contentment religion gives, 
my brothers, amid all the trials, sorrows, and injustices of life. What freedom from 
the world's corroding care does it give? "Be careful for nothing, but in everything 
by prayer and supplication make your requests known unto God." What blessedness, 
oh, what blessedness does the confidence of forgiveness bring. It is a balm for every 
wound, a sweet for every bitter. It will enable you to endure poverty, sickness, 
injury, injustice, and everything that a wicked world can heap upon you. There is a 
story told by a missionary of our own Church, who laboured some years ago among 
the natives of New Zealand, and who had been successful in winning some of them 
from the power of Satan to the service of the living God. One day, he says, as he 
was celebrating the Holy Communion for some of the converts, who not long before 
had been savages, he observed one of the men, just as he was about to kneel at the altar 
rail, suddenly start to his feet and hastily go to the opposite end of the church. 
Presently he returned, and took his place. After service, the clergyman asked him 
the reason of his strange conduct. He replied, " As I was about to kneel, I recog- 
nised in the man next to me a chief who had murdered my father and drank his blood, 
and I had sworn by the gods I would take his life on the first opportunity. The 
impulse to have my revenge almost overpowered me, and I rushed away to escape 
its power. As I stood at the other end of the church, and thought of the object of our 
meeting, I thought of my Saviour, who had prayed for His own murderers : * Father, 
forgive them,' and I felt then that I could forgive the murderer of my own father, so I 
came and knelt down by his side." My brothers, a religion that could enable a new 
convert from heathenism to endure the presence of the murderer of his own father, 
will enable you or me to endure any troubles which may come upon us. Fellow 
working-men, what a blessed thing it would be if all of us in this room to-night pos- 
sessed this religion ; if each of us realised that we had a forgiving Father for our God, 
a loving Saviour for our Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit for our Sanctifier. It would 
make our present life far happier, and our future far brighter. 

•*'Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 
*Tis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die." 

Godliness with contentment is greal gain, it has the promise of the life that now is 
as well as that which is to come. Christ came, my brothers, to save us, not only to 
save us from the eternal punishment due to sin, but to save us from sin itself. So that 
religion is something which has to do with our everyday life, it is to be a help to us 
while we live here, as well as a guide to point us the way to life everlasting. And 
don't we want something to ^lelp us to live here, someone to guide and sustain us ? 
Some men may laugh at the idea of spiritual consolations making up for the lack of 
material blessings, but those of you who know what spiritual consolations are by 
•experience, know that they are very real. Ah, far more real than anything material, 
because they are more lasting. Grasp the promises of God, my brothers, and you 
will find that you are able to bear the hardships and disappointments and injustices of 
iife contentedly. You will be able to see in the trials you have to bear the correcting 
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hand of God, and ihough at times you may l)e tempted to complain, yet you will 
remember that the sufferings of this life are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed hereafter. My brothers, the outlook fur many of the working 
men of this country is not a bright one. To the man who is living only for time it is 
a dark one. Many of you who are here to-night have a hard struggle to keep the wolf 
from the door, many of us are lower down the ladder of life than we were twenty years 
ago, many of us are looking forward to old age with a shudder, we are beginning to 
feel that our hands are not so expert as formerly ; we are expecting the time when we 
shall be put on one side, as some article which has served its purpose and is done 
with. Shall all this come upon us, as it has come upon many who have gone before 
us, and find us without anything to cheer us, and with no good hope of a bright here> 
after? I know what the life of many working men is. No real pleasure in it. Now 
and again some fleeting pleasure grasped by listening to the tempter's voice, and so 
falling into sin. And yet the blessings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ are at your very 
door. I speak as one of yoursel^ves. I know what your trials and difficulties and 
temptations are ; and I say to you why bear them alone ? Why let them crush you 
when there is One ready to help ? Seek, my brothers, the blessings which the Gospel 
of Jesus brings ; seek that forgiveness which David says the man who possesses it is 
blessed. Then the present will not weigh you down, nor the future frighten you. 
Then work may be short, sickness may come, friends may deride and desert you, but 
you will possess something which will make the present bearable and the future 
bright. You will know that you have found a PViend that sticketh closer than a 
brother — Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 



The Rev. George Body, Canon Missioner of Durham. 

My Brothers — My friend Mr. Munn has said that during the past week you have had 
many definitions as to what religion is. Now it has not been my privilege to be able 
to be present at these meetings during this week in this place, and I am not, therefore^ 
aware as to what those definitions may be, but I know that learned prelates and great 
theologians have stood here, and it is rather rash in me, perhaps, to attempt a 
definition of my own, but I must begin what I have to say to you this evening by such 
a definition. What is religion ? Religion in its essence is the Love of God. What is. 
religion ? Religion in its manifestation is the doing of our Father's will ; in other 
words, a religious man is a man who does what he ought to do, whether in the lower 
part of his nature he likes it or not. If religion was simply a giving a kind of 
approval to the beauty of Christ's character or the wisdom of Christ^ teaching, 
why in that case the vast majority of people would be very religious folk indeed, but 
if religion is as you and I, I hope, hold it to be a life in which obedience is yielded to- 
the commands of God because God is our Father and we are God's sons, then most 
of us have discovered this, that religion is not such an easy thing as those who have 
never tried to lead a religious life sometimes suppose it to be. And the reason why,, 
above all things, I am a Christian is this, because Christianity meets me in one of the 
very greatest perplexities that stare me in the face. Of colirse I believe in the life 
beyond the grave and in the life in the world beyond the grave. I should like to be 
happy, and I do not want to be miseral^e. But after all, I confess to you, my dear 
brothers, that to me at least the future heaven and the future hell are not the 
prominent things to come before my mind. I want to be a man to-day ; that is, I 
want to be able to live out my manhood before my fellows, and in the sight of iny^ 
God. I want to get out of the hell of wrong-being and wrong-doing now, and I want 
to get into the heaven of right-being and right-doing now ; and what, I ask, is not so^ 
much teach me how to die, but face to face as I am with the possibilities of life so- 
magnificent and the perils of life so many and so mighty, teach me, oh, teach me how 
to live day by day. And the answer to the question comes to me, I thank God for it, 
not as it came to people before Christ lived in a stem law written upon tables of stone 
or in the writings of great philosophers like Plato or like Aristotle, but it has come to- 
me in a life lived, and it comes to me in a death died — a life lived not as philosophers 
lived in the retirement of their studies, a life lived not as monks have lived in the 
seclusion of their cloisters, a life lived not as the Baptist lived in the retirement of the 
wilderness, but a life lived among the throng of men under the ordinary- conditions 
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under ivhkh I have to live my life, so that wherever I go from the cradle to the giave, 
if I am walking along the path that a man should walk, I see before me every day 
and every hour the blessed steps of the Son of Man ; and I understand this to be 
Christianity, to live it as He lived it in the carpenter's shop, to live it as He lived it 
in the cottage home, to live it as He lived it among men in busy Capernaum, 
to live it as He lived it in the agony of Gethsemane, to live it as He lived it in the 
shame of the Holy Cross. This is why I love Christianity. I may not be able to 
realise the meaning of abstract teaching, but I can see the beauty of a beautiful life 
lived under common conditions and can try to imitate it. It is within the power of the 
simplest and the weakest by the grace of God. Well when I come to look at this life 
what do I find to be its essential principle ? Why it is simply this ; I hope I am not 
wandering from my subject when I translate my word self-sacrifice into another ; I 
will try to show that I am not doing so in a moment ; but the law of the Sacred Life 
was its obedience to duty. Some people tell me they do not like the ring of the word 
duty. It is not sentimental enough for them. Well the longer I live the less inclined 
I am to believe in transcendental pietism. I think what we want is not transcendental 
pietism, not soaring up aloft on the wings of imagination, but common sense daily 
practical righteousness. And I say this, and I cliallenge contradiction, that of all 
laws of life revealed by God to man there is none so splendid as the law of duty, and 
of all great words coined in the mint of human language there is none more beautiful 
than the word duty. For what is duty? Duty is obedience to the recc^nised 
obligations of my life. Duty is to do what I ought, and not what I like ; duty is to 
die to self-will and to give myself up to the guidance of the hand of God. And duty 
is three-fold. I stand here a living man — I stand here face to face with my God — I 
stand here in closest relationship with my fellows. I have a duty to my God, I owe 
Him worship ; I have a duty to my fellows, and it is to make the lives of men around 
roe, and of women and little children, brighter, happier, better because of my being ; 
and I have a dutv to myself and it is this, by the repressing of that within me which is 
low and degradmg, and the development of that within me which is beautiful and 
eternal, to grow up into loveliness of character — to grow up into conformity to the will 
of God. Worship, service, sanctity, are the three great duties of my life. But none 
of these can be rendered by yoU or me unless it be at the price of self-sacrifice. It is 
simply by dying to the self-pleasing life, and by going forth, trampling the lower 
nature beneath the feet of a will made mighty by the communicated Might of God. It 
is only thus that I can obey duty. Why don*t men worship God as they ought to do ? 
I am not going for a moment to take away what was said with such wise common sense, 
and I love to hear common sense from the lips of a clergyman, I am not going to take 
away for a moment from the wise common sense of what was said just now by my dear 
friend Mr. Heywood, about Sunday as being a day of rest as well as a day of worship, but 
I liked the latter part of his address immensely, because he seemed to hit the right nail 
on the head when he said that the reason why men did not go to God's house and to 
God's Altar as Christian duty enjoins, is not because they have not the power but 
because they have not the will. Why is it that men do not go to church at all on the 
Sunday, or why is it a strange fact that they think they have kept the Lord's Day 
right when they begin to keep it at half-past six, and grumble very much with the 
sermon if they cannot end it at eight o'clock. I do not call keeping an hour and a 
half in the week a keeping holy the Seventh Day. Why is it ? Well you know why 
it is. It is not that they lack the knowledge that they ought to do different. A story 
will illustrate that. There was a farmer in my parish, when I lived in Yorkshire ; he was 
a most unsatisfactory kind of parishioner in many ways ; he was a man who boasted about 
being a churchman to you, but how he showed his churchmanship I do not know. 
Well, something happened one day, I need not tell you what, in our parish history 
in which he had been wanted to be present at a meeting, and he was not there, and the 
next day I went to see him. So I said, ** Where were you last night ? " He said, 
** I know where I was not." I said, " Why were you not there ? * ** I do not see 
the good of putting my head into a beehive." " I daresay you do not, but you do not 
object to me doing it." '*Oh, no, not a bit; but notwithstanding I am a church- 
man." '* A churchman ! a pretty kind of a churchman you are. You never come 
into church at all except at harvest festival." With a smile on his face he said, *' Ah, 
rector, it's all right ; 'taint the knowing that I want, it's the doing." Aye, and why 
is it that he did not do what he knew he ought to do ? No want of conviction, no, 
but it would have cost him self-sacrifice, and he was not prepared to inconvenience 
himself or alter his habits in order that he might worship his God. Take again 
another thing. We are put into God's world, not simply to worship God, but to 
28 
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serve man. Now, let us see two ways in which this comes home to us. What a 
splendid thing it is to be the husband and the father in a Christian home. Just think 
' ideally what it is. Did you ever think what that home is ? Did you ever think that 
a perfect family is the earthly representation of the mystery of the life of God ? What 
■ is God's life ? It is a life in which we see Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
law of that life is this : the third, the blessed Spirit, proceeding from the first through 
the second, and so the bond of unity holding in one the Father and the Son — Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost in Heaven. Look here, what is the perfect home ? The home 
is not perfected, I think, until it is crowned by the presence of the child. Father, 
mother, child on earth ; Father, Son, and Spirit in Heaven. Think what it is, then, 
to be the father in that home, to be the husband in that home. Saint Joseph is the 
type. Behold him as he rises and goes forth in the morning, and totleth until late of 
'night, that he may gain shelter, clothing, food for those whom he loves. See how he 
watches over his wife, see with what loving care he ministers unto his supposed child. 
Self-sacrifice. Why if you will only analyse it there is no sphere of self-sacrifice on 
earth so splendid as that of the husband and the father as he toils for the well-being 
of wife and bairns. Well, but why is not this ideal a realised one in all our homes ? 
Dear brothers, you and I do not want to talk nonsense one to another. We do not 
want to flatter one another. God of His mercy grant that we may get away from 
days of false compliment to one another, and speak out plain, for that is the only 
way we can help one another. These homes that ought to be heavens upon earth, 
are they not too often hells ? This father that ought to be the comfort and strength 
of his wife, is he not too often her dread, and these children who ought to rejoice in 
his presence as in the shining of the sun, ah, do they not live in dreadful anticipation 
of the time that he returns ? What does the father too often do with the money that 
he gets ? Does it go the wife ? Does it go to the children ? or does it not go into 
the bookmakers* pockets ? or does it not go into the till of the publican ? And why 
is it ? There is not a single man who lives this life who is not in his heart of hearts 
ashamed of himself. He knows what he ought to do, but he likes the beer and the 
excitement of gambling more than he loves his duty. He has not learned the 
lesson of self-sacrifice, and he spoils his manhood, and he is a curse to his 
nearest and dearest. And yet once more. Why is it that a man goes 
out and spoils his own character? He has within him certain passions 
and certain cravings, and every one of those passions and cravings in 
themselves are right. Men lie against God. They say, " God Almighty has put 
into my heart certain strong longings, and when I gratify them He damns me 
for eternity." It is a lie. For every single God-implanted passion God has created 
a legitimate sphere for its gratification, and sin is not the gratifying of the desires 
of manhood, but the gratifying them in God-forbidden ways or beyond God-imposed 
limits, for we are not leasts in whom passion is put under the control of instinct, but 
we are men created in God's image, in whom desire is put under the control of the 
will guided by the reason. Why is it, then, that men go forth and gratify their lower 
natures in the way in which they do ? Why, the answer clear and distinct is this, 
they have not the pluck of self-sacrifice — they have not the courage to mortify their 
nature — they dare not stretch out their hands and embrace the Cross of Calvary, and 
because they will not crucify the flesh they become the slaves of the flesh, and sink 
their humanity down to the depths of animalism. Here, then, is the great lesson that 
lies before you — if you want to be men you must learn from Christ this great this 
primal lesson, you must learn to sacrifice desires to the sense of duty, self must cease 
to be the centre- of your life, and you must find the centre of your life without, and 
there in brave obedience to the law of duty, conquering, overthrowing all the barriers 
of a reluctant flesh go forth in the power of the blessed Spirit and in the energy of the 
love of Christ to worship God, to serve your fellows, to discipline your lower nature 
and so to imitate Him Who came down to teach us men this one great lesson — that of 
all folly there is no folly so great as the folly of selfish man ; of all wisdom there is no 
wisdom so certain as that of the man who lives a life of self-sacrifice, for the saying of 
the Master is written on every page of human history, ** He that seeketh his life shall 
lose it ; and he that loseth his life for My sake, the same shall find it." 
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Mr. H. A. COLVILE, Lay Evangelist for Lichfield Diocese. 

My brothers, — I was asked if I would say something about every-day religion and 
€very»day surrender to God. Well, I will tell you what it is, my brothers ; if your 
religion and mine is not an every-day religion, then it is not worth the paper it is written 
upon. A great many people's religion, I am afraid, is not an every-day religion. A 
great many folk's religion is put away with the black coat and the best dress 
in the drawer when the Sunday night comes, and is not taken out again until 
the next Sunday comes round. There was a man the other day up in North 
Staffordshire, in that place where I have just come from holding a mission, said, 
** Bother your church-going, and your religion ; I. do not know any good about it. 
Why there is a man who lives in my street, and he is to be seen in that church of 
yours every Sunday, and he goes with his books under his arm as if he were a saint ; 
but I will tell you, Mr. Colvile, he is an every-day devil." They have been talking 
about the hindrances to religion. Ah ! those kind of people are the greatest hindrance 
to religion, far more than anything else, the lives of a great many of those who profess 
it. Oh, my dear brothers, let you and I see that we have, by the Grace of God, an 
every-day religion. Blessed be God, my brothers, there is a religion to be had. A 
living Christ within the heart saving us every day, and by which we can have a Sunday 
every day of our lives ; so that we can sing — 

'' Lo 1 a new creation dawning, 
Lo ! I rise to love divine ; 
In my soul an Easter morning, 
I am Christ's, and Christ is mine.'* 

I want to leave this thought with every one of you, and also to impress it 
upon myself, that every day of our lives we are either helping men and women 
towards heaven, or towards hell ; and especially we who make a profession of 
religion. There are a great many around us who will not read their bibles, but if we 
make a profession of religion they will read us. The world is not perishing for the 
want of bibles ; the world is perishing for the want of more living epistles, which can 
be seen and read of all men every day of our lives. My brethren, you and I are 
having an influence either for good or for bad ; an influence on our homes ; an 
influence on those around us in the street we live in ; an influence in the works where 
we work. Yes, every day of our lives, we cannot help it, we are either helping those 
around us towards God and the angels, and all that is bright and glorious, or we are 
helping them away from God, and all that is bright, and peaceful, and glorious, to all 
that is dark, and black, and wretched, and miserable. Oh, my brothers, think 
of this, these moments of this meeting to-night, and say^ — ** Lord, help me to 
think what sort of daily religion have I got ; what sort of daily life am I leading ; 
what sort of daily influence am I having upon those that are round about me." We 
have had a great deal of talk through this Congress. The whole idea of the Congress, 
I presume, is to make the world better. We have heard a great deal of talk 
about what ought to be done, and about the selfish lives of some that are rich, and 
about all this ^ort of things ; but I will tell you what it is, my brothers, there is just 
as much of the selfish devil about the working classes as there is among the rich. 
The working man who earns, we will say, thirty bob a week, and spends ten or 
fifteen of it at the public and upon tobacco, and on his own selfish self, is just as 
selfish as the squire with ;f 10,000 a year, who spends his ;f 10,000 upon race horses, 
his hnniers, and upon having his luxuries and the things around himself. It is the 
same devil in both, only the one is what you may call the devil in fustian, and the 
•other is the devil in a fine suit. The only way in which we can make the world 
better ; the way in which we can have influence aright ; the way in which we can 
have men do right towards masters, and masters towards men is, by you and I 
knowing what it is to have a real daily religion. And by a daily religion, I do not 
menn simply a daily form of it, but for each one of us to know what it is to 
have Him who is religion ; Him who is love ; Him whom to know is 
life eternal ; Him, the personal Lord Jesus Christ, ruling, reigning in our 
hearts and lives. Yes, my brothers, every one of us every day of our lives can be 
helping towards making this world better ; eveiy one of us, thank God, can be refor- 
mers, and every one of us can look at the life of Him who was the Great Reformer, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and every one of us can see from His life how it is to be done. 
It is only to be done, my brothers, by being baptised with His Spirit. It is only to 
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be done by having His Spirit and His life so in us that it is eating, ^s it were, into 
our very bones, that it makes our very life. Yes, I look to see how this^ world is to- 
be reformed, for nobody feels more about these questions than I do. No man 
can look at the misery around him and have his heart ache more with the sight of it 
than I do, and I sav, how is it to be done ? It is only to be done as men and women 
around us get to know that life of self-sacrifice that we have heard of from my 
dear friend, Canon Body, to-night, and so make a complete surrender to Jesus Christ 
as to live His life here upon earth. He is the only one who can reform this 
world, and it is He who calls upon each one of us to be His disciples and to join 
with Him in making this world what it ought to be. Yes, dear brothers, every one of 
you, blessed be Goid, can have a share in the matter. You may say: '* I have not 
much influence ; I am an ignorant. man." You may be as a fellow said to me the 
other day :• "Why, bless you, Col vile, I cannot tell a B from a bull's foot, I cannot 
read a line in the book ; but blessed be God, the way to glory is so plain that the 
way-faring man, though a fool, need not err therein." And though you may not be able 
to read a letter in the Book you may be a reformer of this world ; you may have a 
living Christ within you, and by your whole life you may have an untold influence 
upon those that are around you. But, my friends, I will tell you what it is. There 
are two ways of waking a man up. If my friend near me was asleep there are two 
ways in which I could wake him up. I could wake him by shouting, " Wake up, Mr. 
Armitage." I could take a lighted candle and move it before his eyes and he would 
wake up without a word. My brothers, some of us have done a good deal of 
talking, but the flashing of- the light of a holy life every day of our lives will do 
as much good. Now, this last three minutes that I have I want you, my brothers, 
to come with me, to think of Him who loved me, and gave Himself for me ; to 
visit once more that scene of Calvary ; to think of Him who was God man; 
to think of Him who lived a life of degradation and shame; to think of Him who, 
though the foxes have holes to crawl into, the birds of the air have nests to smuggle 
into at night, had nowhere to lay His head ; to think of Him, the true poor man's 
friend ; to think of Him who was Himself a poor man, and learned the trade of a 
carpenter, and to see Him there. He need not have done it. He had power to lay 
down His life, and He had power to take it again. I gaze upon Him there, and I see 
His hands outstretched as if He would embrace the whole world ; I see those cruel 
Roman nails through His hands ; I gaze upon those bleeding feet ; I see that 
forehead covered with thorns ; and I hear the Holy Ghost speaking to you : ** I 
beseech you by the mercies of God that ye present your body a living sacrifice," not 
to wait until you are going to die to do it, but a living sacrifice to Him, wholly 
acceptable, which is your reasonable service. My Jesus, it is my only reasonable 
jservice. Oh let me come with my heart of sin to that sacred heart of Thine,, 
and let that water and that blood, as it flowed from Thy heart, flow over mine, 
and be to my sins the double cure ; cleanse me from sin, oh make me pure. 
Yes, He loved me, and He gave Himself for me, and He has never asked me to do a 
thing that He has not done. I gaze upon Him, He has given His forehead to the 
thorns. I gaze upon Him, He has given that cheek to the smiter. I gaze upon Him, 
He has given His precious back to the scourge. I gaze upon Him, He has given 
His hands and feet to the nails, and His^heart to the spear. And, brothers, will you 
kneel before Him to-night, will you go home, dear brothers, and give yourselves to 
Him in a way you have never done before, and say : '* Lord Jesus, I am not much 
of a chap, I may not be worth much, but take me as I am, you have loved me, 
you have given yourself for me, take me. You gave yourself for me, from the 
crown of your head to the soles of your feet. Jesus, take me for what I am, from 
the crown of my head to the soles of my feet. Thou didst give Thy forehead to the 
thorns, take my forehead, take my. brains, and sanctify them, that they may think for 
Thee, and think what Thou didst for me ; take my lips and sanctify them, and let 
them utter no more oaths or impure words, but ever put a watcli about them, blessed 
Christ, and keep the door of my mouth ; take my lips and sanctify them, and let me 
tell my mates and my chums of Thy never-dying love ; take my hands and let them 
work for Thee ; take my feet and make them run in the way of Thy commandments, 
and be swift to do Thy will, and never let them lead me into evil places ; no, 
take my feet and let them walk with Thee in the way of holiness. Yes, take my 
back ; give me the honour of bearing the cross after Thee ; Thou Blessed Jesus take 
my heart, every nook and corner of it, not the lobby of the house as it were, and let 
me keep the rest for myself and my friends, but take my heart, cast out of it the 
pi^yil and all, cast out the strong man in his armour, deliver me out of the hand of 
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enemies, that I may know what it is to serve Thee without fear in holiness and 
righteousness before Thee all the days of my life. Take my whole being, lead me, 
Messed jesus, and so let me know what it is to have Thee, blessed Jesus, dwelling in my 
heart. That I may become daily more grounded in love, and so daily be able to compre- 
hend more and more with all the saints, the hei^hth, and breadth, and length, and depth 
of Thy love which passes knowledge, so that I, even me, the ironworker, who works 
in Horseley Fields, the young man behind the counter, may know what it is to be 
filled with all the fulness of God." Then, indeed, my brother, thou shalt be a light to 
the world. He said ; '* I am the Light of the world," and oh, the wonder of 
wonders, He calls upon us to be lights of the world. Then, indeed, we shall be the salt 
of the earth ; then, indeed, we shall begin in Wolverhampton the blessed work of 
reformation ; all selfishness, self-seeking will be rooted out of our hearts, as those 
hearts are filled with all the fulness of God. We shall learn to do unto our brother as 
we would he should do unto us. God give us as our daily religion this complete aiid 
full salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



THE MAYOR'S RECEPTION AND THE GENERAL 

MEETING, 

The Mayor (Alderman T. Vincent Jackson), on Thursday night, gave 
a reception to the members of the Congress and a number of the inhabi- 
tants of the town at the Municipal Art Gallery. The attendance was 
very large, and for the space of two hours the different rooms of the 
building were crowded. Nearly 2,000 members of the Congress were 
present, and in addition about 200 ladies and gentlemen residing in the 
town and district. His Worship, with that liberality of feeling which has 
characterised his mayoralty, distributed his invitations to friends, irre- 
spective of sects and creed. The Mayor received his guests in the Southi 
room. The communications between the Gallery and the adjoining 
School of Art were thrown open, and the guests promenaded through the 
various rooms and into the museum downstairs at will. The collection 
of pictures was greatly admired by the visitors, the great attraction 
being the Cartwright Gallery. Refreshments were served in the 
refreshment room on the ground floor of the School of Art. Mr. Ffrench 
Davis' string band performed a choice selection of music in the Cart- 
wright collection room, and vocal and instrumental music was rendered 
by Miss Emilie Lloyd and Signbrina Adelina Martinengo. 



On Thursday afternoon, at five o'clock, in the Drill Hall, the General 
>Ieeting was held, the Right Rev. the President in the chair. 

The Venerable WILLIAM EMERY, Archdeacon and Canon of 
Ely, Permanent Secretary of thet Church Congress; 

J HAVE. to announce that although our meetings will not close until this evening, one 
■or two resolutions will now be proposed. It is usual at the conclusion of proceedings 
to formally thank the President and the chief officer of the town in which the Con- 
gress is held, that was, however, done by anticipation at the welcome in the Town 
Hall. Yet I perhaps may l)e allowed, in the name of all present, again to return pur 
grateful thanks to the President, to the Mayor, and to all the most hospitable and 
kindly people at Wolverhampton it has ever been our good. fortune to meet^ . - * 
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The Right Hon. the Earl Nelson. 

The resolution I have great pleasure in moving is — "That a cordial rote 
of thanks be given to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham and the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, for their eloquent and powerful Congress sermons, the 
former at the Opening Service and the latter at Lichfield Cathedral ; to the Readers of 
papers and selected Speakers who have made such valuable contributions to the dis- 
cussions of the Congress, and to Mrs. Maclagan, Lady Laura Ridding, and the other 
Speakers who have so kindly addressed the Women's Meetings in connection with the 
Congress.*' Our thanks are especially due to the preachers of the two sermons. I 
only heard one, but I am sure that the Bishop of Carlisle's sermon was as telling a 
one as that by the Bishop of Durham, who in his sermon struck the key note of this 
Congress — "Christian Re-union." That key note was re-echoed by the President, 
who has so nobly conducted this Congress, and who may be considered the parent of 
the additional meetings which have been most successful, and I hope they will be 
tried elsewhere. We owe our thanks, not only to the Readers and selected Speakers 
in the Drill Hall, but also to those who have so effectively addressed the Working 
Men nnd the Working Women meetings, and notwithstanding an anonymous protest 
put into our hands, I have added to this vote of thanks the names of Mrs. Maclagan, 
Lady Laura Ridding, and the other ladies who have so ably addressed the women of 
the Congress at Wolverhampton. It is not necessary to mention the Speakers one by 
one, but we have only to think of those noble papers read this morning in this hall, to 
see the standard to which we have attained. I also ask you to express your hearty 
thanks to the Bishop of Lichfield, our President, and those who have helped him to 
carry out the arrangements which have all helped to raise this Church Congress above 
the level of those that have gone before. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Sir LoVELACE T. Stamer, Bart, 
Prebendary of Lichfield, and Rector of Stoke-on-Trent. 

Lord Nelson, who proposed this resolution, may be taken to represent the Congress 
generally, as one of its most constant, useful, and honoured members. I second it as 
the representative of the diocese of Lichfield. The clergy and laity of Lichfield are 
the hosts on this occasion, and you can understand how great has been our anxiety 
that the bill of fare should be approved ; not only that the subjects should be carefully 
chosen, but that the Readers and Speakers who have been chosen to deal with them 
should be the best men we could possibly secure. I think it is a cause for congratula- 
tion that we have had so many new names on our programme. I am certain of this, 
that the subjects have been brought before us by them only after careful research and 
thought, and they have not been treated in a conventional way ; so that when the 
Congress volume is put into your hands you will find it will have more than an 
ephemeral interest and value. Lord Nelson said he only heard one of the two 
sermons to which the resolution refers, because he could not be in two places at once ; 
but I was able to go to Lichfield in company with very many more who were attracted 
there. They not only had the pleasure of seeing our beautiful Cathedral, but of hearinga 
most inspiriting sermon — prepared, I believe, at- very short notice — by the Bishop of 
Carlisle. I hope we shall not soon forget its main points ; but carry with us to our 
homes his charge to "be strong and of good courage," resolving to unite in using 
our utmost endeavours to impress upon the Government of the day the necessity of 
paying more attention to Church questions which press for legislation. It was 
disappointing that the time spent by the House of Lords on the Patronage and Tithes 
Bills, for instance, should have been to no purpose, and that Parliament should have 
been prorogued without passing them into law. I am sure that if we follow the 
advice of the Bishop of Carlisle, our earnest desire for much needed Church reform 
will not continue unsatisfied. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Right Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Ossory. 

My lord, I have been asked to respond to the vote of thanks to the Readers of papers 
and the selected Speakers, but I think that thanks are due to you rather than us. We 
have spent one of the happiest, and I think one of the most profitable weeks which 
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we have spent in our lives. I have been to many Congresses, and I believe this to- 
be the best of all, and this last day of the Congress has been the best of the whole 
week. We have experienced the hospitality of this town of Wolverhampton, and we 
shall not easily forget it. We thank you for your kindness, and for tne courteous 
hospitality we have received at your hands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel NEVILLE. 

At this late hour of the afternoon I will merely read the resolution I now propose, 
and with every word of which I fully concur. "That the Congress thankfully' 
acknowledges the valuable services of the Subjects Committee, the unremitting labour 
of the hon. Secretaries, and the valuable help of the hon. Architect, the Stewards, and 
others who have contributed to its success.'* We are told that this is the most- 
successful Church Congress ever held, and this success is no doubt due in a great 
measure to those mentioned in this resolution. The arrangements which have been 
so good must have given much trouble, and the honorary Secretaries well deserve bur 
thanks. 

• - 

The Rev. H. B. BOWLBY, Rector of St Philip, Birmingham, and 

« 

Hon, Canon of Worcester. 

In seconding this resolution, I shall not say more than a word or two. We have 
seen and enjoyed the results of the labours of the hon. Secretaries and the others, but 
we have not seen those labours themselves, and it requires some effort of the imagina- 
tion to understand those labours. During the twelve months now past, they have^ 
engaged in long, continuous, and sustained labour to bring about these successful and 
satisfactory results. They have been judicious, zealous, and patient. They have had 
to survey the whole Christian world to select the Speakers, and the labour and tact 
and wisdom required m making that selection is difficult for us to understand ; and I 
am sure that the prayer put before us in the beginning of the year has not been in 
vain. The result has been that God has blessed the choice that the Committee has 
made. It has been a hard task to sustain the standard of previous Church Congresses, 
but they have not only succeeded but they have done more — they have raised that 
standard. When we consider the subjects and the courage required to select the right 
ones, and when we have seen and experienced the result of that wise and well-- 
directed courage — for timidity wias the great fault they had to avoid — when we see 
that courage, we know the right men" were on the Committee. There is one' thing 
for which I am especially thankful to the Committee, that is, that they abolished the 
sectional meetings. Those meetings have at previous Congresses proved a very 
paradise of bores. As it has been, there has not been a single address delivered 
during the Congress which has not equalled and exceeded the measure we expected 
from the Speakers. 

The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT. 

In putting this resolution, I have one word to say. Never was a Bishop more loyally 
supported than I have been, during the time of preparation. It has afforded me many 
opportunities of meeting both the clergy and laity of Wolverhampton, and I owe them 
my hearty thanks. 

The resolution was agreed to nem* con. 

The Rev. John Thomas Jeffcock, Rector of St Peter, 

Wolverhampton. 

On behalf of the Committees, of most of which I am vice-chairman, and on behalf of the 
hon. Secretaries, I thank you for your kind vote. St. Paul speaks of the Holy Ghost*s 
working in the diversities of administrations in the Church, and if he had lived in these 
times, when laymen are willing to give their services to the Church, he would have 
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recognised, I think, such work among them. It is sometimes said, that the clergy are 
not men of business, but among the clei^ of Staffordshire, there are men of splendid 
business capacity. The hon. Secretaries who undertook to assist in the financial work, 
havesupphcd me with a few statistics which maybe interesting: — 2,^66 members' 
tickets have been sold, and though the price this year has been only 6s. instead of the 
usual price of 7s. 6d., the amount realised from the sale of full Congress tickets has 
been ^769 16s. The day tickets and evening tickets have, so far, yielded ;f So 5s. 6d. 
There have been 757 platform tickets sold for the Working Men's and Working Women's 
meetings, and they have brought in an income of something like jf 9a The sale of 
Official Guides brought in about ;f 3 1, making a total to the present moment of £^^^* 
That sounds a considerable sum, and although we should not prophecy before we 
know, I hope it will prove sufficient, and that the generous guarantors who have come 
forward on this occasion, will not be called upon to make up much deficit One of the 
Secretaries, who has undertaken the finance, is sanguine that they will not be called 
upon for anything. So the Congress will see, that not only have the Readers and 
Speakers done their duty, but those who had charge of the business administration have 
not failed in their part of the work. I have only further to call attention to the beautiful 
Congress banner, which has been made by some ladies, who volunteered their services 
for its production. 

The Ven. William Emery, Archdeacon and Canon of Ely, 
Permanent Secretary of the Church Congress. 

I HAVE much pleasure in announcing that the Permanent Committee have accepted 
the invitation to Manchester for next year, and the Bishop of Manchester has promised 
to preside. 



The Right Rev. the PRESIDENT. 

Bbforb dosing this meeting, I wish to remind you of one who is absent from us 
to-day, and who has never missed any previous Congress from the day when I met 
him at the first Congress in 1861, and who is now only prevented from being with us 
by very serious illness — I mean Mr. Beresford Hope. I am sure you will not only 
join with me in deep regret for his absence, but will unite your prayers with mine 
that he may yet be spared to continue a long career of usefulness for the Church of 
Christy and especially for the Church of England, 
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My good Christian women, the bishop has asked me, as it is impossible for him to be 
in two places at once, to take his place this afternoon and preside over this meeting. 
The object of the Church Congress when it is gathered together in different centres of 
our population, is to try and carry on the work which God has given us to do — to make our 
people, one and all, more noble examples of that perfect man Christ Jesus, who though 
perfect man, is also the Son of God. If we can succeed in this work, so that every 
one after his measure endeavours to attain somewhat to the likeness of the fulness of 
Christ, we have done much to make this earth a heaven, and to provide an antidote 
for all the evil that this flesh is heir to. It is a very wise thing not only to have a 
Congress for the clergy or for the rich amongst the laity, but that we should have a 
Congress for all classes of our people, that we may all receive some benefit, and have 
our hearts stirred up to work as members of the Church, in carrying out the will of our 
God for the benefit of the human race. The origin of these meetings was at York. 
When the Congress was there, a deputation of working men came to us, and through 
the Dean of York, asked the Speakers assembled for the Congress, to say a few words 
to the working men. That was the real beginning of the working men's meetings. We 
have now got beyond that, and we are going to have three working men's meetings in 
addition to the usual one, at which we hope working men will speak to working men. 
But we have got even beyond that, and we are trying in this Congress week, to have 
meetings of the women and the mothers of our people. In this great work, which God 
has given His Church to do, we want every help we can get, and I imagine we can 
get no help more useful than to touch the hearts and win the sympathies of the mothers 
of our people, so that they may give a good example in their different families, and teach 
their children to endeavour to follow after the self-denying love of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. You all know, and I know well enough, the trials which the mothers of 
our people have to go through, and how sin can make their lot more bitter than it was 
before. It is all very well for us to speak of the evils of drunkenness, but some of you 
know better than we can tell you, how difficult it is with a drunken husband or a 
drunken son to bow in meekness to your lot. . But you knowing the great strength 
required to bear the trials of life, and you knowing the evils which arise from sin, may, 
by your prayers and endeavours, win ever the husband and train up a child in the way 
that he should go. I believe there is a great deal in a itaother's prayer. There are 
many young men who go out froitt our villages and . towns to fight the battles of our 
country, who have led careless and perhaps sinful lives, but under trial and necessity, 
aiid ih the face of the enemy, they think of their homes and their mothers. At suth 
times those thoughts touch their hearts, and the mother's prayer becomes a way to lead 
them to their God. It is because the Church of England is aware of this, and knows 
the immense good you mothers may do in helping to build up and train a noble, un* 
selfish, self-denying people ; because we know your great power, we have assembled you 
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here to-day. We have asked some well known Speakers to address you, and we trust 
that you will listen to what you hear, that their words may be blessed to you, that they 
may stir up all your hearts to live Christian lives, and to show forth in your daily lives, 
true holiness, so as to raise up our people and make them nobler and better. 

The Rev. ROWLAND Ellis, Incumbent of St. Pauls, Edinburgh. 

I DO not think, that in addressing a meeting of women here in Wolverhampton, I am 
altogether on unfamiliar ground ; for this is not the 6rst meeting of the kind that I have 
addressed in this town. My mind goes back to the mission, which I had the privilege 
of conducting in St. Peter's Church, seven years ago, and then we had several gatherings 
of women ; and very happy gatherings they were, and not, I trust, altogether without 
profit. When, therefore, the rector wrote to me the other day, saying : — "You are 
coming to the Congress, let us use you ; please address a meeting of women in the 
Agricultural Hall ; " what could I do but say that I would do my best. I am here 
then, you see, in obedience to a command, and being here, I must, God helping me, 
do the best I can. Well now, what shall I say to you ? This is a working women's 
meeting; my words, therefore, must be addressed to wometty and \.o working ivomen. It 
is alv/ays satisfactory to have a good text, and I do not think I could have a better text, 
in speaking to women, than the word woman. Woman has always acted an important 
part in the history of the world ; from the time of Eve down to the present, her position 
has always been a responsible one. There have been women who have occupied high 
stations in life, and in these stations, have wielded great power for good or evil ; and 
there have been women in the lower classes of society, who have to a marvellous extent, 
helped to mould the tone of the locality in which they lived. The influence of woman 
is untold. In the history of the Kings of Israel and [udah, we often find the mother's 
name mentioned, and may it not be to show the importance of a mother's influence, we can 
judge for the most part, whether that influence was for good or evil, by seeing whether 
the King was a good or a bad man. Again, we find in the history of the world, that 
where a woman comes prominently forward, whether it be in connection with what is 
good or evil, there is a thoroughness about her that is often wanting in the opposite 
sex. If she gives way to evil habits, she sinks low indeed ; if she takes sides in politics 
or religion, she does not do it generally by halves ; or again, if she takes in her head 
some philanthropic object, how thoroughly she will set about it, what zeal, energy, and 
perseverance will she not exert, in order to bring it to a satisfactory termination. 
History is full of instances, showing us how women, by the force of their character and 
the strength of their will, have done almost incredible things. When our blessed Lord 
was upon earth, where did He meet with the greatest sympathy, the greatest devotion ? 
It was at the hands of women. When His disciples had forsaken Him and fled, who are 
those who are seen standing near His cross ? They are the faithful women who have 
followed Him. Or stand near the tomb on the first Easter morn, who are those that 
are seen approaching very early, as it begins to dawn ? They are Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary. Yes ! woman's devotion is wonderful. It was the great Napoleon 
who used to say that, if he had only the making of the mothers, he would always have 
good soldiers ; and some one else has said that, " if you could make all the men good 
and leave all the women bad, in the next generation, all the men would again be bad." 
And the reason is plain ; it is because the mothers have the training of the children, 
and if the children are brought up badly, in the next generation the men and women 
will be alike bad. My first point then, is the dignity of women, but I must not forget 
that I am speaking this afternoon to working women. What are we to understand by 
this expression ? Well, in one sense, I venture to think, that all women ought to be 
working women, as all men oui^ht to be working men ; the greatest curse to society, in 
whatever grade he or she may live, is an idle man or an idle woman ; that man or that 
woman is sure, in some way or other, to get into mischief, for Satan — 

** Finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do." 

We sometimes hear of people trying to kill time ; well, of all people on whose hands 
time hangs heavily, they are the people who are trying to kill time ; and besides, these 
people are obliged, in spite of themselves, to be in a way industrious — industrious in 
squandering that precious time, for the waste of which they will one day have to give 
an account. Surely when we think of all the work there is to be done for God in this 
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world of sin and sorrow, there can be no excuse for an idle man or an idle woman. But 
in speaking to working women, what I am supposed to understand by the expression 
is, I fancy, women who are obliged either to toil with their hands, to earn their own 
livelihood, or to make the home what it should be, for the bread-winner and the 
children ; women who have no servants to work for them, and therefore, everything 
depends on their own industry and perseverance. Well, to you I venture to say that, 
if you only act up to your responsibilities, yours is a lot that many a fine lady, who 
dawdles away her time, may well envy. I daresay you sometimes are inclined to think, 
as you see the handsome carriages rolling along, and their occupants looking as if they 
wanted nothing, that their life is a very happy life, and )'our lot in comparison a very 
hard lot ; and yet it may be, that that brilliancy which you admire is all on the surface, 
and that beneath it there may be a canker eating at the heart, and making the lot of 
many a well-to-do woman, one for which you would not, if you knew all, exchange your 
own. You, with your honest toil, your life of planning and contriving to make both 
ends meet, have at any rate the satisfaction of knowing that you have not frittered away 
God's time, and when each day comes to an end, you can lie down with a quiet conscience, 
and take your well earned rest. Believe me, there is no nobler life than a life of work, 
and when we remember that this life was the life of Him, who is our Pattern in all 
things, the life of the Carpenter of Nazareth, there is in this thought alone, a power 
which gives dignity to toil, and that renders drudgery divine. But do not let me be 
misunderstood, it is not the position that makes the difference ; it is the way in which 
we use that position, whether it be high or low, it is this that makes the difference. I 
do not know what the special occupations of those whom I am now addressing may be, 
but I venture to think, that you all desire to live useful and happy lives. Well, may I 
say a word on the subject of the home ? We sometimes, you know, hear it said of the 
men, that they are too fond of drink, that they spend too much of their time in the 
public-house, and if I were now speaking to men, I should know what to say to them ; 
but I am speaking to women, and what I want to ask is this — does the woman always 
try and make the home such, that it is a comfort and a pleasure to the husband to be 
as much as possii^le in it ? Vou know what I mean, the man comes home after a hard 
day's work, and instead of finding the home clean, and tidy, and cosy, it is the very 
opposite ; what wonder if that man takes the first opportunity of clearing out, and taking 
refuge in the nearest public-house, where he finds a bright fire burning, and everything 
in pleasing contrast to his wretched home ; thus habits of intemperance are formed , 
and where a habit is once formed, it is terribly hard to break it off. I know what 
struggles and sacrifices working women have to make sometimes, how hard it is to 
make both ends meet, and to keep out of debt ; but I know also of many working 
women who do, amid many drawbacks and difficulties, manage to steer straight, and 
to make the home what it should be ; and I can say that some of the brightest and 
happiest lives that I have seen, have been in the homes of the working classes ; and we 
all know how touching is the kindness which working women show towards each other, 
in times of sorrow and sickness. I have known women after a hard day's work, sitting 
up whole nights, tending a sick neighbour ; and there is nothing more cheering to us 
clergy than such sights as these, as we go about, ministering to the sick and dying. 
But I think that the most important of all the functions of a woman, is the training up 
of her children ; and you know that in their younger years, the mother is almost entirely 
their only teacher, and what if she neglects this duty or does it badly. Well, I do not 
think you will be angry with me, if I endeavour to throw out one or two simple and 
homely hints, with regard to this matter of the training up of children ; for I take it 
that we are not here this afternoon to scatter compliments all round, but so to speak, 
that we may by God's grace leave a blessing behind us. Let me say then, that the 
mother should be very careful to set a good example. What I mean is this, that if she 
wants to train her children in good habits, if she wishes to see them kneeling down and 
saying their prayers every morning and evening, if she wants to get them into a fixed 
habit of studying the Scriptures, if she wishes them to be regular and punctual in all 
that they do, she must herself show them the way. It is far better to say ** come " 
than ** go." Example is far more powerful than precept — and again, with regard to the 
exercise of authority, of course there must be discipline — the mother must have her 
rules, those rules must be enforced, tenderly and lovingly, yet strictly enforced. A 
child that gets his own way in everything will grow up to be a blessing neither to 
himself nor to any one else. Oh ! how many ruin the lives of their children by think- 
ing, " he is too young to take in this or that lesson ; let him have his own way now, 
and in a year or two I will begin to guide him." And so he gets his own way, he 
must not be thwarted, he must be spoiled and petted, and the little child, perhaps three 
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years of age, becomes the master of the household ; his will is law, no one dares to 
contradict him. Again, there should be no favouritism, it has a very bad effect when 
it is known that the mother has a different treatment for her different children, and yet 
I fear that sometimes it is so. We all know the old proverb, that **one man may steal 
a horse, while another dare not even look through the stable door ; " so it sometimes 
happens in families, that one child may go any lengths in mischief, while another dare 
not move a finger. Then if you have to punish your children, do not punish them when 
you are angry ; let not the child suppose that he is punished, not bcx:ause he has done 
wrong, but because his mother is angry. If a child has to be punished, let him always 
understand that you are very sorry to have to punish him, but that it is done for his 
good ; in this way it may have a beneficial effect. Above all, encourage your children 
to con6de in you, to come to you with all their little troubles and difficulties ; let them 
feel that you are ready to enter into all their little plans, and that in their mother, at 
any rate, they will always meet with a S3rmpathising friend. Remember, that if they 
are to be frank and open with you, ^ou must be careful that you do nothing to repel 
them ; that while you deal firmly with them, you at the same time deal gently and 
lovingly. But my time is now up, and I can only say before I sit down, that if you are 
to live happy and useful lives yourselves, and to train up your children in the same 
way, you must be influenced by the right motive, and there is but one motive, one power, 
one influence, that can elevate and ennoble our lives, and make them true Christian 
lives, and that is the constraining influence of the love of Christ. 



The Rev. W. H. Webb-Peploe, Vicar of St Paul's, 
Onslow Square, Brompton, S.W. 
(Notes of Address.) 

In the remarks I shall address to you this afternoon, I wish particularly to dwell 
upon the dignity of women under the Gospel. No one who has studied the history of 
past times can deny that in a Christian country such as ours, women possess the best 
and highest position that has ever been accorded to them in the whole history of our 
race. They have particular privileges and especial consideration in Christian com- 
munities ; and the reason is simple — viz., that the Christian religipn teaches us that 
'* there is no male and female, but we are all one in Christ Jesus," and they who 
really carry out the teaching of His Gospel must therefore he prepared, in all spiritual 
and social matters, to accord to women a perfect equality with men. Here are 
women's rights ; the only ones they should seek. To be placed before God and in 
the home life of earth on a perfect level with the highest of^ God's creatures, is surely 
all that they ought to ask or desire. Nevertheless, we must never forget that ** the 
woman was first in the transgression." Sin brought sorrow the moment it entered 
our nature, and as the woman was deceived, and then persuaded the man to sin, 
sorrow very specially came on the woman ; and just in proportion as sin prevails we 
always find that the woman suffers most. For all past ages she has been the chief i 

burden bearer in almost every sense of the word, but immediately upon the dawn of ] 

the Christian era, woman's lot began to be brighter. Strange, indeed, are the signs I 

of the times we live in, when only a few days ago we read in our journals that a 
woman had taken the first place in classics at one of our Universities. Women now 
have the same privileges and opportunities as men in almost every department of life, 
and certainly in regard to Christian work they are doing noble service. All that they 
have to suffer from is the predominance of sin in the proportion or degree in which 
the Redeemer is unknown. When Christ came down to this earth to save mankind, 
the very first thing that He does is to begin to place honour on woman. He, the I 

Son of God, was born of a woman. He was nurtured by a woman, ministered to by ' 

women, followed both to His Cross and His grave by women ; and in nearly all His 
works of love and mercy women are constantly found enjoying His honour. It is a 
remarkable fact that there is not a single bad thing recorded as being done to Christ 
by women while He sojourned here on earth, but many, very many, beautiful things ; 
and still more remarkable is the tender and gentle regard which our blessed Master 
ever showed towards them. And have you ever realised, my sisters, that it is the 
Gospel that has brought all those blessings to your doors and to your lives, which 
*ry Englishwoman now claims as her right — that it was the coming of the Lord 
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Jesus which wrought such a. wondrous change in woman's position. And af the 
Gospel was intended to do so much for each one of you, has it taken the place in your 
lives that it should do ? Is your life a life of love and gratitude to God ? We want 
you to understand that when the Gospel of Jesus Christ comes home to a woman, her 
life becomes both blessed and a blessing. . You will not feel that fretting of spirit 
which so many display when the cares of family and household life are pressing. 
You will not, like Job's wife, be ready to curse Goid because the trials and sorrows of 
your position are heavy ; nor, if your husband be bad-tempered and irreligious, will 
you be ready to abandon him to evil, saying that you can have nothing to do with such 
an one ; but you will find that the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ (bringing you 
blessings which no other women have but those who are privileged to live under Gospel 
light) IS indeed sufficient to keep you patient and loving even under the severest 
provocation and trials ; and possibly that grace, if rightly displayed, may enable you 
to gain or win your husband, even "without the Word, by your gentle and tender 
conversation or manner of life. So was it with one of whom I lately heard, and 
whose Story was authenticated by one who gave the names and particulars. Her 
husband lived a most worldly, and even wicked, life, and yet she always could smile 
and be patient. Some companions one night challenged this man that they could 
make his wife lose her temper. He accepted their challenge, in the form of a bet, 
and on their own terms. Between three and four o'clock, the hour that they 
returned to his house, he summoned her from bed to get supper for them all. This 
she did with smiling patience and pleasure ; and at the close of it, one of the so- 
called friends said, ** I have lost my bet, and I will willingly pay it if you, madam, 
will tell how it is that you can always be cheerful under such treatment." The poor 
wife simply said, **Well, if I must tell you, this is the cause: so far as I can at 
present see, my dear husband can only have one world in which to be happy, and I 
feel that the best I can do for him is to make this world as happy as possible." I 
believe that woman gained her husband. Ah ! how many are there of you who, in 
all the troubles of life, know ihe blessed, the beautiful "ornament " which the Gospel 
can give to women by a holy and quiet spirit. But the Gospel will also help you to 
live a practically beautiful and holy life in all the common and every-day details of 
home. When you learn to love Christ, you will keep the house clean ; you will train 
the little ones for God ; you will never send the children into the public-house. We 
are not here to give temperance lectures, but I have the charge of two districts in 
London, with several thousand inhabitants in them, and I know how constantly the 
little ones have learned to love the drink, which becomes afterwards their ruin, 
when fetching beer for their mothers, who would have it in their homes. If drink 
must be had by doctor's orders, I would say to yoti, fetch it for yourselves, 
and save your children from the awful peril of learning to know the public-house. 
Then, as to temper. You say, ** Oh, I cannot always keep my temper." No ; but 
Jesus Christ can keep it for you ; because, when a woman has learned her rights 
under the Gospel, He keeps the heart and spirit calm. And, lastly, has any one of 
you a daughter who has brought dishonour on her home? Don't shut the door 
against her. If you have really learned what Jesus Christ has done for woman, I 
pray you to plead for her with the husband if he is angry and hard. Pray to God for 
her night and day. Keep your heart ready to greet her, as Christ's was for you. 
Always be glad to see the poor sinner back ; and when you know where she is, send 
after her every hour, even as God sent his own dear Son for you. Put your door on 
the latch, and when you think of that poor sinful Mary out of whom Jesus cast seven 
devils, and of that other fallen one to whom the Saviour said, ** Go, and sin no 
more," try to realise what the Gospel has done to rescue and then to ennoble the 
very wOrst of women ; and as you think of Christ's love to you, try to realise your 
own high privileges and blessings, and then go forth with the determination, by His 
grace, to live out and make known the true dignity of woman under the Gospel. It 
may be that Jesus has brought great blessings to your door ; but assuredly you will 
never exhaust your blessings, for Jesus will always talk to the woman if the woman 
will only talk with Jesus ; and of His unsearchable riches, which are both for this life 
and the next, every one of you is meant to take your fill, and then to go forth and 
tell the good tidings that woman may now, everywhere, be ** saved by the child- 
bearing " (j.^*., by the birth of Jesus Christ) ** if they continue in faith and charity and 
holiness, with sobriety." 
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The Rev. John Ellerton, Rector of White Roding, 

Chelmsford, Essex. 

I THINK it is a very happy thought that in this Jubilee year, when we have all been 
thanking God for our good government through the best and noblest woman who ever 
sat on the English throne, we should make this new departure at the Church Congress, 
and that working women should be asked to hear some words of advice and sympathy 
from those who have come together for the good of our Church. I speak tp you at 
very short notice, but I want to try to carry on the idea brought out by Lord Nelson, 
of the sympathy of Jesus Christ in all your troubles and trials. You are this week 
going to be spoken to by a body of Christian women who perhaps can understand you 
trials better than we can, but even their sympathy will be only a faint reflection of the 
great sympathy of the Divine Man the Son of God. Remember how He while on earth 
showed especial sympathy with women. Let me recall to you a few instances. Take 
first of all our Lord's sympathy with weakness and ignorance. No one but He would 
have borne with the woman who was so rude to Him, and repelled Him so sharply at 
Jacob's well ; but He knew the soreness of her heart, He touched her heart so tenderly 
and brought her to His feet in faith and penitence. You all have your own sorrows. 
There is the anxiety of the mother in the very training of the child, sorrow in his 
sickness, sorrow in parting with a child at the grave, and there is the siill darker 
sorrow in the separation that is worse than death. We see in the life of Jesus His 
sympathy with all this ; we see Him in the room when life has passed away ; we see 
His tenderness, how He shut out those who had no real sorrow, and we hear His 
gentle voice as He calls her **Talitha," for He knows the nervousness of the little 
girl and speaks to her by a name she knows. So again, He thinks even of telling 
them to give her somethmg to eat directly she was raised up. Once more, remember 
what He himself had to go through in parting from the mother He loved so well, as 
she stood heart broken by His Cross. He knows what you have to bear when your 
children go away from you. Or, see Him again meeting the weeping widow on the 
way to the grave, and telling her to weep no more. See again His sympathy with 
the sinful woman, the one who was surprised into sin, and the one who was accustomed 
to sin, and then let us all remember that He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ; He has the same pity, the same tenderness, the same knowledge, so that He 
is able to sympathise and understand every one of your griefs and troubles and sins. 
His heart is open to you to-day as it was to those women of old, and you can, by 
coming to him, find Him ever present and ever mighty to save. 



The Rev. R. C. Billing, Rector of Spitalfields and 

Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

My good Friends — You will be pleased to hear I am the last speaker. Not that 
vou have been wearied, but because I feel sure you have many of you husbands at 
nome, towards whom you must wish to put into practice the good advice you have 
received, and who are therefore now waiting for their tea. Now we all regret the 
absence of the bishop, but it is a compliment to you that his lordship felt he could 
entrust the ordering of this gathering to a deputy, and elected himself to remain 
where his authority would be more likely to be required, where the meeting is not of 
women but of men. But he has sent us an excellent substitute, and we are all pleased 
to see Lord Nelson in the chair. I fancy, however, his lordship made a little mistake 
just now. Great men sometimes make little mistakes. Did he not say we who speak 
to you to day are volunteers ? I am sure I never volunteered to speak. Why, I was 
utterly frightened at the very thought of having to face a hall full of women. But 
then I had to obey orders, and I comforted myself with the reflection that women are 
always kind and indulgent towards a poor man who is trying to do his best. Now, 
like my very good friend who spoke just now, I am a married man, and I am sure I 
look much more like a married man than he does. Don't I look worn and old ? But 
that is not the fault of my wife. I have had to put up with a good deal since I took 
to myself a wife, more than twenty-five years ago, but I have had to put up with more 
from myself than from her, and I would say this to her face if she were here. I must 
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not keep yoa long. I could tell you about one woman who had a very aggravating 
husband, for husbands can be aggravating sometimes, and she conquered him by her 
patience. He tried her long and sore. She loved flowers, and delighted in her little 
window full of green and gay and pleasant plants. When an aggravating fit was on 
him, and it was a very bad one, he would flnig pots and plants out into the street. 
Well, she conquered him by patience, and it is now his delight to find for " Mother '* 
the prettiest plant in the market his money will buy, and she is well rewarded for her 
patience. I know she thinks so, and so do I. Her husband prizes her above all 
ethers and everything else, and she is happy in his love. And I have known a man 
who actually went so far as to beat his wife, and she managed to tame this savage 
whom she had taken for better or for worse, by her forbearance. She had the won- 
derful gift of keeping a quiet tongue in her head, she never answered back again or 
tried to give him as good as he gave. No, she placed great restraint upon herself, 
and his blows — and let me say his kicks — she braced herself to bear ; and her for- 
bearance shamed him and knocked the brute out of the man. ** Why really," she 
said one day, ''Tom is more like a friend than a husband, he never bullies and kicks 
or hits." And I know another good wife who had a husband who was given to drink. 
He had no encouragement from her example ; and her love, her great deep love, won 
him from the public-house, and made her the envy of all the wives and mothers in the 
county. But I must not go on like this. You want to be off to those dear husbands 
of yours, and you shall go. You shan't say I kept you away when you were wanted 
at home. You see I don*t believe all husbands are perfect, but I have a very strong 
faith in the power of a loving wife to improve even tlie most unpromising man in the 
wide world, if she will only take him in hand. It's no good complaining of him, but 
it*s worth while trying if you can't make him better. Few men can stand out very 
long against the patience, forbearance and love of a wife. But you say *' You don t 
know what a trial a bad husband is." Well, I think I do know something about it, 
that is, I have seen and known the suffering it has caused many a dear good wife and 
mother, and I know the trial can be borne, and more than that, the man can be 
changed. Not that you can change him, but God can, and does not God work for 
you, and does He not work with you when you seek His grace to be what He would 
have you be, and to win for better things the man to whom you are bound as no 
other two can be bound together ? Bless God if you have a partner in life whose 
heart is joined to yours in the bonds of the love of God and of Christ. Then there 
is indeed true partnership, such as can only be known and experienced in the blessed 
communion of hearts that live and love the good God and the dear and blessed Lord 
Jesus in the power of the Holy Spirit. And do you lack this true fellowship, you and 
that husband of yours? Don t despair of ever realising it. It may be your husband. 
Pray for him and show the gentleness of a true Christian spirit, and if not to-day, if not 
to-morrow, soon you may turn him, and walk hand in hand, with hearts that have 
found their home, and are one in the God of love, along that way that leads to the 
home, the happy home, of God above. God bless you, and make you a blessing, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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My dear sisters, I have a great privilege given me to-day, for I am to be the only 
man who is to be allowed to address you ; and I am to say a few words to you before 
I leave this hall, when the good ladies who are going to speak to you as sisters to 
sisters will afterwards address you, in words which I know you will be glad to listen 
to. But now, before I go away, I cannot help saying a little to you. I could not 
look upon all those faces, and turn my back and say nothing. ^ I had the privilege 
last night of speaking to this hall full of men, and now I am very glad to speak to a 
hall full of women, because I think myself that as this is a Church Congress, if the 
Church did not give thought and care to all her children, she would be wanting in 
her duty ; and I do not think her duty is to men and not to women, to one class, and 
not to another ; but I think her duty, as a loving mother (and the Church longs to be 
a mother to all), is to do all she can to show that she has a wide, loving heart and 
open arms to embrace all, of every class, and of every sort in the land. Therefore it 
is that I am so glad to say just a few words to you. Now as I came through the 
street to this hall, I thought within myself, I wonder what sort of a life those women 
live whom I am going to speak to. I know nothing of your private lives, but I live 
in East London, and I work in East London, and I know a little more about the 
lives of women who live there ; and I know this (and I think one place is rather like 
another), that many and many of those lives are very sad, very hard, very dreary. 
The cares of the world press heavily ; very often sorrows come ; a want is felt, I am 
sorry to say, in East London very often. But oh I worst of all, worst of all, how the 
world in every shape, the world in its cares, the world in its work, the world in its 
sadness, the world even sometimes in its pleasure — how the world gets hold of us and 
forces itself upon us, and makes us listen to it, and think of it, and obey it all day 
long, till we forget that there is any other world at all ; till those things that we can 
see and touch and listen to seem to us all the things that are ; and we forget that we 
are surrounded with a mighty world of being which we cannot see, or touch, or hear ; 
that there is another world besides this ; that if our eyes could duly be opened, we 
should find that there is all around us a world of spiritual beings ; that God is with 
us ; that His dear Son is with us ; that the Holy Spirit of God is with us ; that the 
blessed angels are with us ; that the spirits of just men made perfect are with us ; 
that we are members of a far mightier Church, a far vaster community, than any that 
you can find on earth, and that if the Church of God is one part on this side of the 
veil, and the other part on the other side, we on this side are but a little handful 
compared to those beyond. Well, dear friends, I just want to ask you to try and live 
with that other world before you. That means, you know, living a life of faith, 
because faith is the eye of the soul that is open to the unseen, that "sees the things 
which are not seen," as St. Paul says. I do want that in all your life of care and toil, 
all the busy hours you spend, there should be a thought and a feeling that there is 
another presence ; that there is another with you besides those that you can see ; that 
God is ever at your right hand, that you should not fall ; that the dear Saviour is 
ever with you, to love you and care for you, and sympathise with all your troubles. 
If you are weak and helpless, God has His Holy Spirit ready to help you, and make 

?ou strong again. Now that is one thought, and then one more, and I have done, 
'he other thought is this. If it is true that we are surrounded with another world, 
that the things which are not seen — the eternal things — are with us evermore, ihen^ 
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oh, make your homes places in which the Lord Jesus Christ might love to be. 
Remember how He loved that little home at Bethany, where Martha and Mary and 
Lazarus dwelt. Remember that we are told of His personal, separate, distinguishing 
love. We are told that Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and Lazarus. Oh, what a 
blessed home that was ; what evenings those must have been when the Lord was 
there, when Mary sat and listened, and where Martha waited, sometimes, you know, 
too much taken up with serving, and yet He loved her, too. And then, what a home 
that must have been at Nazareth, where the Lord was brought up with Joseph and 
Mary ; what a pure, blessed, peaceful, loving home. Ah, dear sisters, make your 
homes like those ; make your homes homes of prayer, homes of love, homes of peace ; 
make them bright and happy homes ; make them homes where your husbands can 
love to come and sit ; make them homes where the children are brought up in the 
nurture and fear of the Lord, and then when these poor earthly homes are done with 
— and you know we shall not live in them very long — then you know there is a 
better home above, a home in the heavenly mansions which the Lord has gone to 
prepare for us all ; and God grant, dear sisters, that you may all at last, by His grace, 
and for the>sake of His own dear Son, come to that better land and that happy home, 
where you will be with Him for ever. God bless you all through Jesus Christ. 



The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan. 



My dear Friends, the mothers of Wolverhampton, I am not altogether a stranger 
to you. Once before I have spoken to many of you in this very place, and I am not 
going to keep you long this afternoon, for there are other ladies who have got special 
subjects on which they wish to address you. But I want to say just a few words to 
you on that same old story about which I have spoken before to you, and to many 
other gatherings of women, both in North and South Staffordshire. I want you to 
look on me as a mother speaking to mothers, and to make you think of three things — 
about our dear children, our joys, our sorrows, and our duties — and I am going to 
read you a very few words out of God's Book, to be taken as a parable for what I say 
to you. It is an old story, and one that you know very well. **And Pharaoh's 
daughter said unto the woman. Take this child away and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages. And the woman took the child, and nursed it, and the child 
grew ; and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her son«" You 
know who that child was — Moses, the Man of God. You know who that woman was. 
She was the mother of Moses. I want you to think what were her joys, her sorrows, 
and her duties, and to see if you cannot take the story home with you, and when you 
read it in your own bibles, think of it as a little parable for your own joys, and your 
own sorrows, and your own duties. Her joys. When that child was born, when it lay 
in her arms a helpless infant, I think she joyed over it as we have joyed over our 
children, you and I. And yet she knew that it would be taken away from her soon, 
unless she was able in some way to hide it from the cruel treatment ordered by the 
Egyptian king. I think that Jewish mother lifted up her heart to God and asked 
Him to put into her heart how she was to save her baby. And He granted her the 
continuation of her joy longer than she had dared to hope for ; by the very simple 
device that she adopted, her own child was given to her to bring up for another. 
And she kept it for a time. What was her duty to that child ? We do not know 
exactly how long she kept her baby, but it would not be for very long. She must 
have begun very early to teach her child all that she was able to teach him, but the 
after life of Moses, and especially the passage in Heb. xi. 24-27, show that he had 
been instructed in the Truths of God, and we may fairly believe that the first seed was 
sown by his mother ; and that is what I want you dear women to do, to begin very 
early to teach your children all that they should be. And then came her sorrow. 
She had had her joy, she bad done her duty, and then there was her sorrow. She 
had to give her child up to another. Well, we must not push the parable too far ; 
but I Want you to think with me just for a moment about your children as being given 
to you by God to bring up for Him. He says to you and to me, "Take this child 
and nurse it for me," and He will give us our wages ; not wages that we have earned 
by any good that we have done, but He will give us His blessing, and He will give 
us the unspeakable joy of seeing our children grow up as His children. Our children, 
29 
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.did I say? Ah, they are His children, lent to us for a little while to bring up for 
Him. And what is our duty towards them ? From their earliest years to train them 
for Him, to teach them obedience and love to God by teaching them, when they are 
loo young to understand about Him, obedience and love to us. B«t God is true, and 
we must be true, and God is loving, and we must be loving. And we must not ever 
Ireat our children carelessly or harshly, because we want them to see in our love a 
poor, feeble picture of the love of our Father in Heaven. My sisters, those of us to 
whom God has given the great blessing and the awful responsibility of children, you 
do not know what a mother's joys may be unless you speak to your children about 
God, and unless you teach them, not only by your words, but by your life and by 
your example, to live as God's children. And then, when our sorrows come, when 
our children go away from us, as go they must, to begin their life in the world, or 
sometimes lo end their life in the world, let it be our greatest comfort to know that 
while they were with us, while we had the charge of their young minds, and the care 
of their young bodies, we did all that lay in our power to teach them that their souls 
and bodies belonged to God, and must be kept outwardly and inwardly pure, to be a 
fit habitation for His Holy Spirit. Now, before I sit down and ask the other ladies 
to speak to you, I want to say one little word of warning. There are people to whom 
a meeting of this sort is something so new that they hardly know whether to be 
pleased or annoyed at it. They think that it is a great assumption on the part of 
women to stand up on a platform and speak to other women. They think we ought 
to be minding our own business at home, and not caring for your business at home. 
My dear women, your presence here this afternoon is a proof that you believe that we 
have come here in the spirit of love ; that if we stand upon this high platform, it is 
not because we set ourselves above you, or because we think ourselves better than you ; 
it is only in order that you may hear what we have got to say, and that you may see 
us while we are talking to you. We love you, and we want to do you good, and we 
believe that an opportunity like this, when thousands of the members of the Church 
of England are gathered together in this town for the purpose of speaking to one 
another about the things of God and the things of His Church, we believe that it is a 
great opportunity for the working women and the educated women to speak and to 
be spoken to in the same way. But those eager friends of ours have been scattering 
about at the entrance to this hall papers on this and on other subjects, and so I am 
going to ask you not to take home with you any of those papers which have been 
given to you this afternoon at the door on this or any other subject. I want you to 
carry home the words that you hear, and, so far as you are able, to mark in your 
bibles where texts have been referred to, and to remember them and the speakers in 
your prayers. But I want you to leave behind you here everything that has to do 
with disputing or fault-finding, or speaking ill of those who are trying to do their best 
in different ways, whether or no those ways happen to be our ways. Leave all those 
pieces of paper behind you. They will not do you any good ; they will be much 
better used in lighting the first fires that may be required in this building during the 
coming winter. 



Mrs. Knight, All Saints' Vicarage, Derby. 

The Bishop of Bedford has struck the key-note of the meeting to-day by reminding 
us that we have to live, not only for this life, but for the world beyond. Mrs. 
Maclagnn, on his departure, followed up what he said by showing us how to look at 
our family life and family duties in the same light. What I have to say to you is on 
the same lines, but drawing special attention to one point : The Care of our Young 
Girls— our young daughters. Speaking as a mother, to what I take to be very lai^ely 
a meeting of mothers, I feel that such a subject must claim our interest and attention. 
I have always had a great love for young girls, and had much to do with them ; and 
I do not know a pleasanter sight than that of a bright young English girl, growing up 
fair and strong in her own home, a comfort and help to her parents, and a cheerful, 
good tempered friend to her brothers and sisters, learning all that is good and useful, 
and that will make her a good and useful woman. It does my heart good 
when I hear a mother say (whatever her rank or position in this world may be) : ** I 
don't know what I should do without my Mary," or the father's testimony, " I should 
feel as if the light had gone out of my house if my little daughter were not there.'' 
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But do we not often see the other sort, my friends ; the young girl who is wild and 
•disobedient, and will not be controlled, whose very appearance and ways — her untidy 
dress and frowse of hair, her loud laugh and coarse jests, showing only too plainly 
what there is within ; the kind of girl, I mean, who by and by makes her mother's 
heart ache, and brings down her father's grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ? Now, 
it is well worth while to consider, and to consider early, which of these two we mean 
our young girls to be like. We can hardly begin too soon. In my husband's parish, 
when we lived in the country, there was an' old farmer who used to talk about his 
hay, and how he liked to be in good time with it. He used to say : *' I never knew 
anyone who lost by being forward, but I've known many lose by being backward." 
And so it is with children. I never knew a mother say : *' I began to train my child 
too soon ; " but I have known many a one say, with heartbroken tones : ** I've begun 
too lale." I do not think mothers sufficiently estimate what a precious thing is put in 
their care when they have a little girl to bring up. She requires to be carefully 
shielded from harm, from bad tempers and bad words, from bad companions and bad 
examples. I am often surprised at mothers, respectable women themselves, and 
careful about other things, but they will let their child, while quite young, be out in 
the streets at all hours, learning all that goes on, and associating with the very last 
people she ought to have anything to do with. If the mother only gave its a thought, 
she would shudder at the kind of acquaintances the little thing is picking up in this 
way, and the harm that is being done to her. And I say : Do give it a thought ; do 
consider what is to be the end of it. Why, I have known mothers send their little 

firls to the public-house for beer. Did you ever consider the sort of people she will 
nd there, the talk she will hear there, and the undesirable girls who will get to know her? 
My friends, your little girl is too precious to be so treated. If you had something of 
great price put into your care, you would not throw it about the streets, or risk its being 
soiled and injured, or lost by careless treatment. And is not your little daughter 
precious ? Is she not of great price? Our dear Master thought so when He died for 
her on the cross, and it is He who has given her into your care. I know very well 
how the downward course begins. The girl shows bad tempers at home, is headstrong 
and will go her own way, cannot bear to be spoken to, begins to stay out late. 
Then her mother finds that instead of going to church or chapel on Sundays she has 
been out with bad companions, and has been deceiving her in the same way when she 
supposed her to be at work. And before her friends have found out what she is 
really doing, the worst has happened, her character is gone — and very often the girl is 
gone too. And where ? Where will she be found next ? I can tell you from my own 
personal knowledge, because of the work I and others are doing among the girls in 
these Midland towns. She is often found in some lodging-house in our large towns, 
herding with the worst characters, and herself leading an immoral life. Sometimes 
the first thing a mother hears of her girl of perhaps fifteen or sixteen, so gone astray, 
is that she is called to a distant hospital to find her dying ; her sin, being finished, has 
brought forth death. Let me tell you something more about this. Some ladies in 
Derby have joined together and formed an association for the help of girls. We try on 
the one hand to get work and places for the very young ones, and so prevent them 
going astray, and as for any one who has lost that most precious thing a girl has — her 
character — we seek her out, and try to prevent her going further ; if she will be 
guided by us we are able to help her to rise ; we have raised many, and by God's help 
hope to raise many more. Sometimes a mother comes to us in great trouble ; she 
does not know where her daughter is ; she thought her safe in service, and on going 
over to see her found she had left some weeks ago : can we find her ? Sometimes it 
is a father who has had all the care of a family thrown on him by the death of his 
wife, and his eldest girl is going wrong : can we do anything for him ? Sometimes 
friends write from a distance ; sometimes a poor girl herself applies, or we find her in 
our mission visits, and then, how often we hear the words: **Oh, mother doesn't 
know I'm here ; she thinks I'm still in my place;" or, " I could not let mother know 
where I am, it would kill her." In others, I'm sorry to say the mother is the one who 
has been the cause of it all, and plainly does not care how the girl is living if she is 
no burden to her. Now, my friends, seeing that this is such a very serious matter, 
and the girl given into your care so precious, let us see what precautions may be 
taken for her safety. ( i ) I would say : Let your girls always hear good, and wholesome, 
and right words on such subjects from you ; let them always know that y6u would 
rather have them bring home ever so small a wage earned by honest labour than twice 
the money got by wrong-doing ; keep your own homes pure, and free from any gains 
•of the kind, direct or indirect. What '* mother "says and thinks has a great influence 
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for good or evil on both girls and boys. Let me give you an instance. In a town not 

far from here there was a fair being held, and the place was full of those shows whicb 

come round at such times. A young bay of fourteen went into a house, and was 

asked about the fair, and whether he had been into one of the shows, on the outside of 

which it was announced that women were not admitted. " No," he answered, bravely, 

** I haven't been there ; " and he held up his head like a young hero, and added, ** it 

says * Women are not admitted.* My mother is a woman, and if it is not fit for her, it 

is not fit for me." That mother must have been a whole-hearted, right-minded 

woman, and left the impress of her mind on her child. (2) Bring up your little ones, 

both boys and girls, in habits of decency and order. See to this yourself, and do not 

put it off on anybody else. (3) Teach your little girls never to take a present, not 

money, not a penny, nor a ribbon, nor sweets, nor anything from any strange man or 

boy ; but always to refuse, and run ^ome and tell you. It is even necessary to teach 

them not to go with any stranger, man, woman, girl, or boy, who may try to induce 

them to do so. I have heard of two children in London, not sisters, the eldest 

girl being ten, and the younger nine. They were met in the street by a gentleman 

who asked them each to take a note for him to certain houses, to which the 

letters were addressed. They took the notes, and the younger one carried hers- 

10 the address, and was never heard of again. The other carried her note 

home, and so. was saved. When opened it was found to contain these words : 

** Take the babes in ; the train goes at such a time." You may perhaps say : "Ah,. 

yes, that was in London ; but such things would not happen here." I can only tell 

you that the very same thing was attempted in Derby not long ago. A mother told 

me herself that her little girl was going along the street, taking her father's dinner to 

him, when a woman stopped her and asked her to take a letter to a house she pointed 

her to, not far off, and offered her a shilling. Happily, the child had been warned 

by her careful mother against this very thing, and she refused. She said she had her 

father's dinner to take to him, and she could not stop. • The woman begged her just to 

go as far as she wished her, and give the letter, but she said **No," and went on, 

leaving her standing at the corner with the letter in her hand. Now what a danger 

that dear child was in ; and am I not right in saying that our little girls are very 

precious, and need all the care that we*can bestow on them ? (4) If you are sending. 

one of your girls to service, or she is going to work, be careful in your inquiries as to 

the character of the people she is going to. I have known a mother let a girl go to a 

place, and not even hear the name of the people she is going to. Surely your young 

girl is too precious to be treated like that. Also, if she is going to a place at a 

distance, do not send her alone, take her (yourself, if possible) to the house she is 

going to. There are often women of the sort I have described (we know many of 

them by sight), who hang about on purpose to try to get hold of such ; and a young 

girl arriving at a strange place with her little box, frightened and bewildered, perhaps, 

with the bustle of the train, is in a very dangerous position. Some two years ago a 

girl of fourteen was sent to Nottingham to a place. She was to be met at the station 

by an uncle, who failed to come. She did not know what to do, but knowing that a 

brother of her's lived at Nottingham, she took a cab to try to find him ; she did not 

know where he lived, however, and the cabman grew tired of the search, and put her 

and her box down at the corner of a street. What became of that poor child her 

friends never knew. She disappeared, and they could not find any trace of her ; and 

when I inquired again a long time after, I could not hear that any news of her had 

been obtained. (5) There is no more fruitful source of evil and ruin to young workinj^ 

girls in large towns than the so called dancing classes. These are usually held at 

certain well-known public rooms in different parts of the town, and in large rooms 

behind public houses. I am not exaggerating when I say that girls are ruined by the 

score in consequence of these dances, and I do intreat you to keep your young 

daughters away from such scenes. Before I close, I should like to tell you of one 

incident which shows how long the influence of a mother may be felt, even when her 

words have lain forgotten for many years. In our work among the girls in Derby, we 

go out on a Sunday evening, for what I call our mission work. In the course of our 

rounds we came across a woman of middle age, who had long been a leader amongst 

them, in fact was keeping one of the houses wiiere ihey congregate. A card was put 

into her hand with a text and hymn upon it. She was much surprised, and asked to 

have it read to her again. The tears sprang into her eyes, and she said : ** Let roe 

hear that again ; if that is not the very text my mother used to talk to me about, and 

the hymn she spoke of when she was dying. I haven't heard it for years ! " The hymn 

was : " Keck of Ages, cleft for me ; " and the text : " The blood of Jesus Christ 
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•cleanseth us from all sin ; " aAd she added that she ** had not used the name of Christ 
for ten long years, except in an oath." And now, be of good courage, and go forward. 
The God who gave you your children will help you to bring them up aright. I have 
shown you how the words of a mother were remembered after many years, even by a 
woman hardened in sin, and how the thought of his mother kept that young boy from 
scenes of wickedness. Try to be to your children what they were to theirs. And, 
my friends, even if there should be anything in your past l|ves which will not bear 
looking into, do not on that account give up the hope of bringing up your own girls 
aright. Seek, first, pardon, and then grace and strength from God, and be assured He 
will help you, for He was never yet known to fail those who put their trust in Him. 



Mrs. W. J. Armitage, Farnley House, Chelsea. 

Thrrb are so many ladies to speak to you this afternoon that we all have to speak 
rather a limited time, and my subject is a very great one. It was sent to me by the 
Rectorjof Wolverhampton when he wrote to ask me to come here and speak to you 
this afternoon : ** The Devotional part of a Woman's Life." The devotional part 
means the religious part, and as I have been thinking of what I should say to you, 
over and over again the Collect of our Church has come to my mind — ** Grant that 
•each of us in our vocation and ministry may truly and godly serve Thee." I think 
that is such a beautiful prayer, and that is what we women are called to do just as 
much as the clergymen in our churches^ or the great men of our land, or any one else. 
God has called us to be wives and mothers, and He expects us to be nothing else, but 
He expects us to be good wives and mothers, and He expects us to carry our religion 
into every part of our woman's life as wives and as mothers. I am so sorry for people 
who have only got an outside religion. Of all things it is the most miserable position to 
be in to have a name to live, and yet to have none of the joy and none of the comfort 
of pure religion. There are a great many shams in the world, but the worst sham of 
all is to pretend to be a religious woman when you are not. But to be really a 
religious woman, to be one who knows the power and the love of Christ, and one 
who is living day by day to please Him, I can tell you by experience that it is a happy, 
bright life, and however busy you. may be it seems as if that was the one thing that 
gilded your whole life, either of joy or sorrow, with a beautiful light that comes not 
Irom earth but from Heaven. Dear friends, I do not know any one in this great hall, 
but I feel as if my heart were full of love to you, and I want to tell you that you must 
carry your religion into every little detail of your life, that from Sunday morning to 
Saturday night a religious life is to be your life, just as truly as of anybody else, even 
those who are set apart to do nothing but visit the sick and care for the dying ; holy 
4ind beautiful as their lives are, God has called you with an holy calling, and you, each 
one of you, and myself, must do our duty in that state of life to which God has called 
us. How can a woman lead a religious life — how can one who has a husband and a 
home and a number of little children lead a religious life ? Well, some people think 
that all they can do is to go to church, and go to the mothers' meeting, and I am so 
glad if you do make that a very great part of your duty, if you rise early on a Sunday 
morning and get everything straight in your hooies, that you may be in your place if 
possible in the House of God ; and if you cannot possibly get there in the morning, if 
you make every arrangement that you may get there in the evening. And I find out 
from the intercourse that I have had with people, that where there is a will there is a 
way. I had a dear woman in my mothers' meeting who used to get up at five o'clock 
on Monday morning to get on with her work and to be in her place at the mothers' 
meeting at two. Yes, where there's a will there's a way. But it is not only on the 
Sunday, and not only in the church, and not only in the mothers' meeting, that you 
have to live a religious life ; the religion is not to be put on like a garment and taken 
off again, it is to be the very web and woof of our whole life. You must believe that 
God is your Father, and that God loves you. Oh, never, never doubt that God does 
love you with a great and wondrous love. He so loved you that He gave His Son to 
die for you. You believe it perhaps with your head, but have you bowed your whole 
heart to it, have you looked up to His face and thanked Him with your whole heart 
that He so loves you? Yes, He does love you, and He cares for all the things in 
jrour home, not only for the great things in the world, but for the little things. God 
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made the elephant, and God made the little fly. God watches over the great things 
in the world, and God looks over the little things. He knows when the cupboard is 
nearly empty, and He knows when the clothes are worn out, and He knows when the 
baby is fretful, and He knows when the washing is large and the children come home 
from school and are troublesome. Yes, God knows, and God cares, and God asks every 
one of you to cast your care upon Him, and speak to Him about these things. Do not 
think it is enough to kneel down and say your stated prayers. You must do that. The 
religious life will not deepen without stated times of prayer and regular and devout 
times of prayer, but in God's Holy Word we are told that we are to be praying 
always. Yes, pray when you are at your washing tub, and cleaning your house and 
dressing your children. Oh, pray when there is anything comes that you have to 
decide. Look up to God. God cares, God is not afar off, God is near, and, dear 
women, learn to call upon Him, and you will find what a comfort and help it is. And 
then there is another thing, look upon the blessed Lord Jesus Christ as your Saviour ; 
you all call Him Saviour, but what a great deal Saviour means. I wish that every 
one on this platform, and every one in this hall, would really believe what the 
word means ; it means such a great deal, it means, not only that He will save you 
from hell, but that He will save you from sin — that He will save you from getting 
angry, and save you from getting impatient, and save you from not speaking the truth, 
and save you from getting worried and cross and anxious. He is a blessed Saviour. 
Do not read of it only in books, and speak of it only from time to time, but let it be 
woven into your very life — He is my Saviour, He came to save me — and if you forget 
a great many things that you have heard this afternoon, and I dare say you will, when 
you go away, may God write this upon your heart, that the Lord Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of all them that put their trust in Him. And then there is just one other 
thought, and I have done, and that is, there is the blessed Holy Spirit, Who is our 
Comforter and our Guide and our Friend. Will you pray a little prayer to-night, 
added to your other prayers; will you ask God to fill you with His Holy Spirit? You 
will be such a happy woman when that prayer is answered, and God is ready to 
answer it if you just put up that prayer in faith and expectation. **Oh, Lord, fill 
me with Thy Holy Spirit, for Christ's sake." You know when your little child 
comes home from school how quickly you get it a piece of bread when it says, 
** Mother, I am hungry." You go to your cupboard and cut off a piece of bread and 
give it to the hungry child. More ready than you are to give the piece of bread to 
your hungry child is the loving Father ready to give His Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him. Ask for that blessed Spirit, so will your lives be holy lives; from morning till 
night God will be with you, and you will live your religious life in your home, and you 
will love the church and the mothers* meeting, and you will love beyond all, when 
your opportunities allow you to come to it, to gather round His table, and remember 
His love and be strengthened and refreshed with the spiritual food which He has to 
give you. God bless you, dear women of Wolverhampton. I pray God that all you 
hear this afternoon may be a power in His hands to make you holier and happier 
women for the time to come. 



Miss Harriet Nokes, St Mary's Home, Stone, Dartford. 

I VENTURE to speak here to-day in the hope that, out of the experience of twenty- 
five years, I may say something that shall help you to help and protect your girls. 
When I tell you that I have lived for twenty-five years with sixty girls of the class we 
call the fallen, or the lost, you will know that I have seen much that is sad, though, 
thank God, I can say I have also seen much that has made my own life a very happy 
one. Still, you can imagine that living amongst wrecks is a saddening thing. The 
girls I live with have, for the most part, been servants, a large number of them general 
servants. Most of them have had bad homes, and I want to impress upon you very 
strongly the fact that, though, alas ! it does sometimes happen that girls who have 
been most carefully brought up do go astray, yet the proportion of those who have 
bad homes is as nineteen out of twenty. And half of them go wrong because they 
have never been taught to think. 

A woman came to see her daughter some years ago at our Home, and asked very 
anxiously how the girl was getting on. I said, " She will do very well, I hope. She 
seems in earnest ; but it is so difficult to get her to think." The mother replied, ''Ah,. 
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dear me, ma'am, she were bom without any think in her." Now, I don't believe in 
people being born without any think in them, unless they are absolute idiots ; but I 
do believe that their thinking powers are very often never brought out. Mothers^ 
elder sisters, aunts, teachers of all sorts, can help others to think. *' I never thought 
I should come to this," is the helpless cry of hundreds of poor girls. And it must 
surely be the fault of older women, mothers, and all who have anything to do with 
girls, if they are not taught to think. 

One great difficulty I have found in my work with girls is that many of them have 
never been taught that they must not be as free in their manners with boys and men 
as with their own sex. The want of this kind of right feeling and good manners is a 
terrible thing amon^rst girls. And good manners are not to be taught and exercised 
by the children of educated people only. One of the truest gentlewomen I ever knew 
was a woman who earned her living by taking in washing in her own cottage. Her 
house was never in a muddle ; washing days and other days, things were always in 
their right places ; she herself, often hot and tired, but in her work and out of it 
spotlessly clean, and her vigorous conversation was always a delight to me. I have 
often felt that I learnt many valuable lessons from her gentle, calm experience and 
hopeful faith. 

What one good woman can do, others can try to do also. But when the hom6 is- 
always in a muddle and disorder, the mother impatient and overdone, children's 
questions met with the sharp answer, ** Don't bother me, child ; go and play," is it 
any wonder that the child leaves oflf coming to the mother for help, and so talks out 
its young perplexities to anyone it comes across ; and, left to pick up any chance 
acquaintances, is it any wonder, again, if those acquaintances are often undesirable^ 
and lead it into grievous mischief? I wish I could find words strong enough to make 
you feel how important it is for the mother to be really the friend of her girls. Not 
weakly indulgent, not blind to what is wrong, or angrily refusing to listen to com- 
plaints about her girl if such should reach her ; reproving when reproof is needed, 
but anxious to make the girl feel that, whatever happens, her mother's heart is her 
shelter and her home. Thank God, there are thousands of mothers like this ; and 
sometimes the purest and tenderest mother has to mourn in bitter anguish over the 
mis-doing of a child ; but in that case, she is, at least, spared the added pang that 
she did not try to win the confidence of that child. 

Of the sorrows and trials of mothers I am not unmindful. I could tell you piteous 
stories of mothers and fathers coming to St. Mary's to look for their lost ones there. 
Only a short time since, a very respectable woman came to ask if her daughter was 
with us. The woman lived only a few miles distant, and one day her daughter, a 
child of fourteen, had been sent out to make some small purchases, and had never 
returned home. The mother sought the aid of the police, did all she could to find 
her, but in vain. Someone had told her the girl might be with us, and, foot-sore andi 
heart-broken, the poor mother came to make her sad inquiry. The poor child was 
not with us, and nothing could be heard of her. Another woman had lost her 
daughter for seven years, and heard she was in our Home. In this case I could give 
some little comfort ; the girl had been one of our inmates, but had come to us under 
another name, stayed with us two years, and we sent her to service. The girl had 
declared to us that she had no parents living. Now, I am not going to defend that 
falsehood : an untruth must always be fatally wrong ; but I will ask you, what sort of 
a home could that have been to make a child of sixteen fly away from it, and keep 
away for seven years ? A few months ago, one Sunday morning, a most respectable 
man appeared, asking to see me on urgent business. He had lost bis daughter six 
months before. She had been a teacher in a National school, had left her situation, 
and, instead of returning home, had gone into lodgings ; gone away from these 
lodgings, leaving no address, and could not be traced. I gave the sorrowing father 
such advice as I was able to do, and two months afterwards, to my great delight, he 
came to tell me the wanderer was found. Caution your girls never to go into lodgings 
unless you know that such lodgings are safe and good for them. Make them feel 
that home is home for them in all troubles, under all circumstances. 

A woman came to me in great trouble one day. Her eldest daughter was in service 
twenty miles away from home. The girl was only sixteen, wilful and. troublesome. 
She was a poor servant, and often changed her places ; and upon taking this last 
situation, her mother had angrily told her that if she left it she was not to come home 
again, for she would not have her. The mistress, finding the girl too untaught to be 
useful, gave her notice to leave her service. The girl wrote home to tell her mother 
this, and added, " You said I was not to come home again ; there is no home for me- 
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but under the water." Happily, the poor child was saved from putting her threat 
into execution ; but can we be surprised that girls drift into sin in such straits as 
these ? This girl happened to be very pretty : young, pretty, and homeless, what was 
to happen ? You may imagine what I said to that mother. AH she could say was 
that she spoke in anger. Alas ! we all forget that our angry words are not done with 
as soon as spoken. These are the sort of things that make our hearts ache with an 
anguish which is '*hot with compassion and helpless with its pain." 

Again, girls run away without the least idea of the consequences of such an act. 
Teach your girls that it is a disgraceful thing to run away. You all know what we 
think of a soldier who does this. Teach them that there is no running away from 
trouble ; it generally means running into more evils. Teach them that any trouble 
had better be faced and fought against with friends and home around them ; that 
imprudences, difficulties, aye, even sin itself, is to be met and conquered in the 
strength of the loving Lord and Saviour. I ofien tell mothers who come to see me, 
and are good enough to let me talk to them, that they seem to give their children 
everything they cry for as long as they are babies, and when the child grows old 
enough to have a strong will of its own, which it has never been trained to give up or 
restrain, it seems to get nothing but hard words, and, alas ! that I should say it, very 
often hard blows also. A good-looking girl, not quite sixteen, was brought to us 
some years ago, so hardened by being beaten at home, that it was months before she 
could be made to understand that kind words and gentle treatment did not mean 
letting her have her own way., Again, a girl is brought to us lame from a brutal 
father's kick. When we tell her God is like a loving father, think you she will 
understand ? Oh, my sisters ! I know your hearts ache to hear these things, but, 
alas ! they are true stories. 

Another thing in which girls need much protection is their amusements. 
Many a girl has said, sorrowfully enough, to me, '* I had an evening out, and went 
to such and such a place of amusement. Some one spoke to me ; took me to have 
some supper ; it grew so late I dared not go back to my place ; I did not know what 
to do, and he seemed kind, and so I stayed with him." And so, and so, goes on the ' 
sad story to its piteous end. 

Teach your girls that it is always unsafe to go to public amusements alone. Teach 
them that it is fatal to make acquaintances in the street, and, above all, teach them to 
refuse to talk to men or women of whom they know nothing. It is next to impossible 
to protect a girl who chooses to walk and wander about with every chance person she 
may meet, whether that person be man or woman, boy or girl. Young people must 
have amusement. In these days there are so many places of amusement, and it is so 
easy to get about by railway, conveyance, or tram, and people go about so much more 
than the last generation did, that it is all tlie more necessary to be careful of the young, 
and to teach them how to be modest and happy without being forward and bold. 
But I think it may be safely said no young girls ought to go to evening amuse- 
ments aiotu, and, whenever possible, a mother or trusted friend should accompany 
them. 

I know what the difficulties of life are to many ; the hard struggle it is for food and 
clothing and schooling for a family, and I know how difficult it seems sometimes 
for the mother not to go out to work, but one of the saddest features of the present 
day is the spoiling of, I might almost say the destruction of, home life, from the 
mother being as much the bread-winner as the father is. What is the home like 
where the mother is away all day, the children sent to school, their dinner-hour spent, 
perhaps in the school play -ground, perhaps in the streets ; at five o'clock they are sitting 
on the door step, playing in the gutters, and learning all sorts of bad language. The 
poor tired mother comes home barely in time to get her husband's supper ; the children 
are hustled off to bed ; no time to wash and undress them properly ; they step out of 
their clothes, ieavmg them in little heaps on the floor, instead of being tidily folded 
up ; no prayer is said at mother's knee ; those blessed recollections which cling to the 
oldest and weariest amongst us are lost, because there is no home life. In the morning 
the same hurrying process is gone through, and when the children are old enough to 
leave school, and the girls to go to service, is it any wonder that the uncleanly, untidy 
habits of thirteen or fourteen years or more, as the case may be, have produced such 
careless ways of doing everything, that the poor little maid of all work has to undergo 
a martyrdom before she can be made of any use in a clean, well-ordered home. And 
the chances are that by this time her temper has also been so fretted and spoilt that 
she resents all efforts to leach her better things. She is either too impatient to be 
taught, or too indifferent to wish to learn, and so she drifts about from place to place, 
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a miserable little drudge, because there is no single thing she can do thoroughly and 
^tueiL These girls form a large class — hundreds of them are to be found in every large 
town. It is no uncommon thing now-a-days for girls of sixteen to leave home, take 
lodgings, and work in mills and factories. I have known girls of fourteen do this. 
They are free in the evening ; they go about in large numbers. One sees them at 
street corners, and hears, alas, their coarse, loud laughter, and bold, rough words. A 
few weeks ago I was waiting at a railway station, and two or three girls were rushine 
up and down the steps, tearing about in and out of a group of passengers, and 
behaving just as badly as they could do. I watched them for a few minutes, then I 
went up to them and said, " £3o you not know that girls should be quiet and gentle in 
their ways ? '* They looked much astonished, but were quiet at once, and presently 
they went away. Now, who is to blame for this sort of thing ? The girls, or their 
mothers ? 

Bank holidays, again, are often productive of much evil. See that some one, who 
will share their pleasure, and at the same time protect them, is with your girls. One 
of our great novelists gave lately an appalling description of the behaviour of groups 
of girls on a bank holiday in one of our London suburbs. He went himself amongst 
them, and says that anything so awful as the impure language of these girls could not 
1)e imagined. They seemed to have lost all sense of shame, and he declares that he 
saw several respectable working men turn away with disgust and contempt. Oh, my 
sisters, these were young girls. Are we not all to blame somehow for these things ? 
i)ne word as to what niust come to your girls — courtship and marriage. Teach them 
that these are serious matters ; do not allow the nasty joke and the coarse allusion. 
Make them feel that you will sympathise with their young feelings, that you will guide 
them through your own experience, that you will pity the effort, it may be, to give up 
the unsteady young man, though at the same time you will hold firmly to what is right 
about it. 

Lastly, this is an age of combination and societies. There are two admirable 
societies, doubtless well known to many of you. The Girls* Friendly Society, and the 
Young Women's Help Society. Get your girls to join one of th^se. Then there are 
in most places guilds of all kinds — ^guilds of perseverance, guilds of steadfastness, 
^ilds of hope, etc. I should like to see yet another guild, of love, in every house- 
hold, and its motto might be, '* No hard words at home." 

I have said nothing about dress yet, but you know, as well as I do, tluit the love of 
dress ruins many a girl. She wants smarter clothing than her earnings will supply. 
She goes into debt often to get it, or, what is worse, she accepts presents from those 
who have no right to make them. Teach your girls to be neat and clean. Advise 
them how to spend their money. Don't scoff at pretty dresses and bright ribbons, but 
see that the smart dress and mantle does not cover holes and untidiness, and that 
the good-looking boot or shoe does not hide unmended stockings. These are little 
thini^s, but to feel that one is well and suitably dressed for one's work and one's 
position, is a step towards self-respect. 

I have told you nothing new, you will say ; but if any word I have spoken reaches 
only one woman's heart, and leads her to take more care of her girls, I shall be more 
than repaid. Do not be depressed or discouraged — 

Take courage ! He whose eyes of tender love 

Are ever looking on the earth He trod, 
Still feels the stirrings of compassion move 

For weak ones of His flock. Oh, Man and God ! 
Thou who alone dost know our worst and best, 

Give us strength now, and when Thou pleasest — rest. 



Miss Blanche Pigott. 



I WANT to take you, dear friends, for a few minutes to an upper chamber in Jerusalem, 
where were gathered a company of some stricken men and women ; men over whom 
the blank weight of terrible disappointment had fallen. A little before their hearts 
were beating high with hope, and they felt strong and brave, now He on whom their 
hopes were fixed was lying dead and dumb in a " bloody honoured tomb," and they 
were left most desolate of people ; their very self-respect gone, they had seen Him 
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led forth bowed beneath the weight of His bitter cross and forsaken him and fled» 
and one who professed to love Him denied Him with oaths and curses. All theii 
courage gone, there they were, stricken and sorrowful, with doors shut for fear of the 
Jews, and suddenly Jesus came, and looking around on their sorrow-stricken faces 
stretched forth His hands, hands that had been wounded and pierced upon the cross, 
and said, "Peace be unto you.*' Peace! O friends, is not that what we need, 
peace of sins forgiven, the peace of conscious oneness with Christ our Lord ? *' Peace 
be unto you, for as the Father has sent Me even so send I you into the world.*' Sent 
Me ! How was Jesus sent ? '* He hath sent Me to bind up the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives. The opening of prisons to them that are bound, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, to comfort all that mourn." God sent 
His Son to comfort us. O, think of it, friends, some of us need comfort, sure 
enough. As I drove into Wolverhampton I saw some such sad faces, people standing 
at the comers of the streets, on whose faces seemed written a life's history of sorrow. 
And when I wanted to find the Town Hall I asked my way of a man who looked as 
if he sorely needed someone to comfort him. There is a sound of sighing in the air, 
a groan of pain going up to God, and the great Father heard the cry, and looking 
down upon his sin-stricken wandering homeless children, He was moved with com- 
passion and sent His Son to call us home. I remember hearing of a heathen temple 
m Mexico, the walls of which were covered all over with heathen devices and inscrip- 
tions, and amongst the rest were these words, '* Blessed be thy coming from heat 
of heaven," and He has come, the heat of heaven has come down to us, and so He 
stood amongst His sin-stained people and cried ^'* Come unto Me all ye that are 
wearied and heavy laden and I will give you rest." Rest ! is not this what our hearts 
cry for? " Show us the Father and it sufficeth us." He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father. I remember reading a story of a poor girl who left her country 
home and went up to London or some big town, I know not if it was in England or 
America, and when she got there got amongst bad companions, lost her place and 
was led into all sorts of evil, and ashamed to write and tell her mother of her shame 
She tried to drown her shame and misery, as thousands of men and women are trying 
to do now, in those cursed gin-shops and public-houses. The poor old mother wrote 
again and again but got no reply, at last she determined to go and see her child, but 
what could a poor old woman do in a great crowded city, as well search for a needle 
in a stack of hay. Her mother's heart found out a plan. She sold up all her little 
goods, and had as many photo«;raphs done as she possibly could, and wrote under 
each in her trembling hand " Mary, I love you still, then she went to all the places of 
amusement and public-houses she could, and begged the people for the sake of a 
mother's love to let her put them up where they could be seen, and one day the poor 
miserable draggled girl came in, and just as her hand was stretched forth to take the 
cursed cup her bleared eyes saw before her her old mother's face, and as she pressed 
nearer she read, in the old mother's own hand, ** Mary, I love you still." What did 
she do? Why, go straight home and prove her mother's love. And so I say it,, 
remembering our Father in heaven has sent us His likeness, the likeness of His 
glory, the express image of His person, and all through the life of Jesus cannot we 
see it written ** My children, I love you still." Many found it out when He was on 
earth. The mothers brought their children to Him, the sick, the weary, the outcast,, 
the sinful, all came to Him and found all they needed. 

" Come home, come home, 
Ye are weary of heart, 
For the way has been dark 
And so dreary and wild, 
Come home, O prodigal child. 
Come home.' 

** As the Father hath sent Me even so send I you." Oh friends, I think we are 
sometimes like black Topsy and think **we growed," come just anyhow into the 
world, instead of the grand fact that as the Father sent Jesus, we are sent into the 
world for a grand purpose, to comfort all that mourn, that we may say " As He is 
so are we in the world." John, the beloved disciple, saw heaven opened and beheld 
Him as He is, and ** His countenance was as the sun shining in its strength, and it is 
written, let them that love Him be as the sun when he goelh forth in his strength." 
Oh ! friends, are we shining for God, bringing light, and joy, and comfort wherever 
we go ? How shall we attain to this ? By drawing near to Him. Oh friends, do 
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you know the blessedness which some of us had, the unspeakable privilege of this 
morning drawing near to Him in the blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. Do 
you know what it is to kneel there and know that He draws near to you and com- 
municates Himself to you, as you feed upon Him in your hearts by faith. Oh friends, 
will you not come and share this blessedness. We have no strength of ourselves, but 
there is that grand word, let Him change strength with me. I used to make up my 
mind not to lose my temper and lost it, not to gossip and did it. Directly, I had no 
strength, but when once my hand was placed in His, I found He could keep it safe. 
Let us ask Him to help us to shine, to keep bright faces for His sake. 



Mrs. Frank Bevan. 



I WANT ypu all, dear women of Wolverhampton, to be able now to hear to the very 
end of the hall every word that I want to say to you. My words will be very 
feWj and they are to wind up this wonderful meeting, for it is a wonderful meeting ; 
but I want first of all to say how my whole heart has been feeling for all those dear 
women, friends, who have been standing for this hour and a half. I wish you had 
chairs. I should like to have run right round the hall seeing if there was not a place 
here, and a place there, and a place to squeeze in someone else ; but I know what it 
is if you have to stand this long while, and you deserve now to be let go in a very 
few minutes. The last large mothers' meeting I took was in the south east of Lon- 
don, and I sent one of our earnest mission women round that hall to count the babies; 
There were 127. I should like to have counted the babies here, but I could not do 
it, and I am^too short-sighted to see them all ; but I will tell you what I have been 
doing, I have been praying for those babies. The excellent ladies that we have been 
hearing this afternoon seem to me to think all the world is made up of girls. I want 
to speak about the boys. You have got some boys, have you not ? (If you tell me 
that in secret.) I know it quite well. I have got seven, and they are boys, and I 
hope they will always keep boys. I will tell you why, because a little boy will love 
his mother, and not only do I wish it, but what does the Scripture say, " My son, 
attend unto the words of thy mother." Now.those babies must be brought to attend to 
your words. I am not talking of little girls, you have heard plenty about them. 
Those little boys on your knees will grow up to be men, let them attend to you while 
you can, tell them nothing but what is good and right, try to encourage their love to 
you and to their father. Do you recollect in the Gospel of St. Luke that story of 
Elizabeth and Zacharias. What were they ? They were both holy before the Lord. 
Now I want just'^to dwell upon that little word. It is the husband and wife both, it 
is the mother and the father, and unless the two together are seeking in your homes 
and in mine, to uphold one blessed God, those little boys and their sisters will have 
but a very poor chance of knowing how to live Godly lives. But these boys that grow 
into youths, and the youths that grow into young men, and the young men that be- 
come so needful in all that has to do with the welfare of our country, what would 
they be without their mothers in many cases ? I am not ashamed to stand here and 
to say that a mother makes the man. She does if she does her duty. There is 
many a woman, before the child has got into his teens, who has turned round to me 
and very often has said, ** As to that little chap, I can do nothing with him." It is 
not the little chap's fault, it is our fault, dear women, your fault and my fault. Ex- 
cuse me for speaking so openly, but we can influence them, and we must influence 
them ; we must pray with them, we must pray for them, we must teach them how 
to pray for themselves. There was a boy in a large public school, in one of our great 
institutions, that I spoke to not long ago, and I said to him, putting my hand on his 
shoulder, **My boy, you say your prayers, don't you?" ** Oh no, I gave that up 
long ago." Now, dear women, he did not know what prayer meant, that child, or he 
never would have said that. If he had known that prayer was needful, he could not 
have said that at twelve years of age. I trust he was taught how to learn and to do 
better. May God bless you each in your homes when you go back this afternoon. 
You have heard nothing but good, let it sink down into your hearts, and may God 
bless, with the best of blessings, you as the mother of this babe sitting on your knees, 
and whatever number of little ones there are in this hall, may God answer those earnest 
prayers, for boys and for girls alike, which I have been asking Him, for Jesus Christ's 
sake to fulfil this very day. 
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DRILL HALL. 

Saturday Afternoon, October 8th, 1887, 



The Hon. Mrs. MaCLAGAN in the Chair. 



MEETING FOR WORKING GIRLS AND YOUNG 

WOMEN. 

[A short abstract of each address is given below.] 

The Hon. Mrs. MACLAGAN 

Began by reminding the young people of the famous saying of Lord Nelson — " Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty." This is true now, the speaker added, not of 
men only, but of women and girls ; England expects, Wolverhampton expects, you 
girls to do your duty. Duty means that something is due from one to another. I 
want to speak to you this afternoon of duty, of the duty which you owe to yourselves, 
of the duty which you owe to others, and, above all, of your duty to God. The whole 
of our duty to ourselves may be summed up in one word, " self-respect." Then it is 
your duty to use your influence to make others happier and better. Try to be good, 
tidy, honest, pure girls, pure in word and deed, above all, pure in lueart. Many of 
you probably belong to the Girls* Friendly Society, a Society which is very dear to 
me. There are not as many members in Wolverhampton as one might expect to find 
in so large a town. This may not be your fault. It may be that too few ladies 
interest themselves in the work of this Society. Lastly, there is your duty to God, 
which is the highest duty. Seek to do this, try to live out those two old duties in 
the Church Catechism, which may have.cost you tears to learn a few years ago, but 
which are so plain, and true, and helpful. Read what St. Paul teaches us about the 
Christian life in Ephesians iii. 17, 19, and seek to be filled with the fulness of God. 



Miss Blanche Pigott 



Said, How can you do what Mrs. Maclacjan has told you— your duty ? Only by 
looking to Him who loves us more than words can speak, only by trusting Jesus, 
only by clinging to Him. That is a beautiful figure which the Apostle uses— an 
anchor—" We have an anchor of the soul." I live by the seaside, and often watch 
the ships riding at anchor near the shore. Do you know that when a vessel is anchored 
she swings right round. Before a ship anchors she goes with the tide, like so many 
Christians carried onwards by evil habits and companions, but as soon as the anchor 
is fast the ship faces the tide. That is the position of the true Christian— facing the 
tide. You have been brought to the Lord Jesus in your baptism, have you realised 
your union with Christ ? Have you yielded yourselves to Christ ? Christ died, but 
He lives. We have to do with a living, ever-present Lord. Don't forget that 1 The 
only true happiness is to have our souls anchored in Jesus. 



Mrs. S. A. Barnett, St. Jude's Vicarage, Whitechapel, 

London, 

Observed that what she thought they wanted most was not money, not clothes, not 
pleasure, not comfort, but the knowledge of their own importance, and of their own 
power and influence. This great nation has no safe basis unless its homes are pure 
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And good, and the homes depend upon the women, therefore the women are im- 
portant. There is no influence so strong as that which comes from the home and 
from the mother. If women are so powerful, against what ought they to use their 
power ? Against their own sins and the sins of others. The chief faults of women 
are pettiness and untruthfulness. Let girls fight these sins by turning their minds to 
larger things. Let them learn God's ways and God's works, that is, history and 
science, and then they will not talk of what '*he says," and "she says," and "they 
say." The chief faults of men are impurity and cruelty. Let women fight these 
faults by expecting men to be pure and gentle ; let them remember that light, foolish, 
frivolous conduct makes men wicked in unseen ways. To be a good home-maker, a 
woman must work and think. In the home she must cook, and scrub, and nurse, and 
plan, and contrive. For the home she must think and study about health, about saving, 
about choice of work, about choice of friends. Married women ought not to go to 
work. Let men make the money, let women make the homes. To be a good home- 
nnaker was bard and difficult work, but no duty was too small to pray over, and we 
should 

Pray, for man needeth ; 

Pray, for Christ knoweih ; 

Pray, for God heareth. 



Mrs. Knight, All Saints' Vicarage, Derby, 

Said girls should be willing to help their mothers when they got home from work. 
It was a happy experience to earn the blessing of a dying parent in some such words 
as these, ** She was always a good girl to me." Young women ought to avoid bad 
books, bad company, and strong drink. If they would give up altogether the use of 
strong drink, half the dangers of a young girl's life would be removed. Let them 
never deceive their parents. Young women ought never to receive presents from those 
who had no right to make them presents. 'J'hey ought never to Ije out late at night. 
" I could not keep her in at night," is the cry of many a broken-hearted mother. 
Don't let your parents know this sorrow. ** I don't know what we should do without 
our Mary, said a girl's father ; this is what ought to be said of every girl. 



Miss Harriet Nokes, St Mary's Home, Stone, Dartford, 

Spoke upon the influence of language and companions. After dwelling upon the 
power of kind words, she said, there are words which taint and poison the mind. It 
IS said by many thoughtful people that the use of bad language is increasing among 
the young, and I fear that is true. I live in a Home with sixty girls, and many of 
them have told me that their first downward step was taken by listening to and 
joining in evil talk. There is an awful verse in the Psalms which says of the wicked, 
**The poison of asps is under their lips," Evil words are deadly things. You listen 
to some nasty story, and you go away and think you forget it. Alas ! no, the poison 
has entered your mind, and it will spread death there, unless by God's grace you 
are enabled to cast it out. When you are obliged to hear coarse language, be silent, if 
you have not courage to rebuke it ; but, better still, say plainly, * * I don't like that 
sort of talk," and then move away. Sometimes a girl's look and manner will make 
others ashamed to say what is wrong in her presence. The influence of language 
and companions go very much together. If a girl talks of evil things, she must be 
a bad companion, and exert an evil influence. Friendship is a very beautiful thing, 
but girls often have a mistaken notion that true friendship means sticking to your 
friend through right and wrong. You are not to forsake a friend when she is wrong, 
but you are not to say that her wrong is right because she is your friend. Have the 
courage to say, "You are wrong/* Let each one of you try to choose the quiet, 
steady, truthful companion, and avoid the coarse and bold, the frivolous and vain. 
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Mrs. Joyce, Winchester, 

Remakkbd that she would try to help them to overcome two difficolties. First, there 
was the difficulty of saying their prayers when they were tired. Let them say their prayers 
■even when they could not really pray. Some times great weariness hindered prayer. 
The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilberforce) once said about this matter, " When you are 
^oing to say your prayers at night never kneel against your bed, but take your chair 
into the middle of the room, and kneeling upright, say your prayers." Second, there 
was the difficulty of keeping straight. They must t>e veiy psirticular during courtship, 
very circumspect, very modest. l*he speaker was specially interested in the emigration 
^f girls. Out of the 555 she had been instrumental in helping to emigrate, only five had 
returned home again. But the real remedy for all difficulties was to remain under the 
Banner of the Cross and to live as a true servant of Jesus Christ. 



Miss M. F. L. Burrows, Bournemouth, 

Also spoke. She said it seemed as if they bad come to a turn in life. This Congress 
Meeting was like a sign-post pointing along a road, it showed them the right way. 
The way is narrow, and it might be long, but it leads to everlasting life. Let there be 
" decision " to go onwards to Heaven. Then again, there ought to be ** decision " 
to do some work for God, to engage in ministrations of love to others, but we should 
never do this while we were lukewarm Christians. The bar of iron heated in the 
furnace, when brought out to the anvil, diffiised its heat all around. If we are to 
minister to others, to comfort, to gladden, to help, we must first receive that which 
^e would give ; in other words, we must be warmed if we are to warm others. 
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Jaibt jof <^|^ttrt^ <^0itgnssts- 



Date. Town. 
1 861 — Cambridge 

1862 — Oxford 

1863 — Manchester 
1864 — Bristol 
1865 — Norwich — 
1866— York 

1867 — Wolverhampton. . 
1868—Dublin .. 
1869 — Liverpool 
1870 — Southampton 
187 1 — Nottingham 
1872 — Leeds 
1873 — Bath 
1874 — Brighton . . 
1875— Stoke 
1876— Plymouth 
1877 — ^Croydon . . 
1878— Sheffield ... 
1879 — Swansea . . 
1880 — Leicester.^ 
1 88 1— Newcastle 
1882 — Derby 
1883 — Reading ... 
1884— Carlisle .. « 
1885— Portsmouth ^ 
1886— Wakefield 
4887 — ^Wolverhampton. * 



President. 
Archdeacon of Ely (Dr. France). 
Bishop of Oxford ( Dr. Wilberforce). 
Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Prince Lee). 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. EUicott). 
Bishop of Norwich (Hon. Dr. Pclham). 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson). 
Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. Lonsdale). 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench). 
Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jacobson), 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce). 
Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth). 
Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth). 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord Arthur Hervey), 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Durnford). 
Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. Selwyn). 
Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple). 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tait). 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Thomson), 
Bishop of St. David's (Dr. Jones). 
Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee). 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Lightfoot). 
Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. Maclagan). 
Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Mackarness). 
Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Goodwin). 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Harold Browne). 
Bishop of Ripon (Dr. William Boyd-Carpenter). 
Bishop of Lichfield (Dr. William Dalrymple Maclagan), 



Appointment for 1888 — ^Manchester. 
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